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1. O I’m a hap - py crea - ture, Mer - ry from morn till night: I 

2. Tho’ clou - dy be the mom - ing, Sun - ny may be the noon: But 

3. I wish there was no fight - ing, Nev - er a speck of war, That 



love a gay and joy - ful way, For life is my de • light: The 

muH - ic ne’er can charm the ear, If strings are out of tune. Then 

weak and strong could get a - long With - out a wound or scar: I 



world is all be - fore me, Nev - er a care I know, Then 

sing in cheer - ful meas - ure, Mer - ri - ly all the day; And 

wish there was no sor - row, Nev - er a cause of woe, If 



Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by SEP. WINNER, in the Office of the librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C. 
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NEVER A CARE I KNOW. 


=*——=qyX= 


why should I de - spond or sigh, When pleasures free - ly flow: 
with a smile for - get a - while Your sor - rows while you may: 
on - ly we could all a - gree, How jol - ly times would go. 


n—fr? 




days roll 


in the same 


O give me 


heart that is 


The world is all be - fore me, 
O sing in cheer - ful mean - ure, 

I wish there was no sor - row, 


Nev-er a care I 
Mer - ri - ly all the 
Nev - er a cause of 


■= 53 = 3 =: 


Then why should I de * ppond or sigh, When pleasures free-ly flow., 
And with a smile for - get awhile Your sor-rows while you may.. 
If on - ly we could all a-gree, How jol - ly times would go. 
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A LOST LOYE 


BT EMMA F. M. WHITCOMB 


Late in the afternoon of one of the mild Octo¬ 
ber day8, when autumn pauses to let the summer 
have her own sweet will again, and one finds 
tardy little dandelions lifting surprised faces to 
a sky as bright and blue as that of June, Miss 
Carey came slowly up the walk to her own door, 
holding an open letter in her hand. 

The breeze, which had given a becoming flush 
to her cheeks, now pulled at her demure little 
hat, and out fell a regular curl. 

44 How perfectly absurd,” said Miss Carey, 
41 for hair thirty years-old to curl l I’m ashamed 
of you,” she added; but she did not put it away, 
as she stood thoughtfully gazing with her mental 
eyes at the picture which this half-read letter 
held before her. 

When, at length, the click of the gate-latch re¬ 
called her, I think she could not have told at 
once which was the real, the actual scene around 
her, or that within her brain. How far she had 
traveled in this brief space of time! Back to her 
early ohildhood; and the soft curl blowing against 
her cheek, helped the illusion. 

But directly Miss Carey came back, with a 
smile, to the present, and tucked the little curl 
out of sight, and looked again at her letter. 

44 We do realize our dreams,” It began. 44 You 
surely have not forgotten, you who never forgot 
anything in the old geometry or Latin days, our 
promise, Harry’s and mine, when you gave us, 
on our wedding-day, that exquisite little paint¬ 
ing of 4 Echo Lake,* I said, you will remember, 
when we are rich enough, Harry and I, we three, 
will go to the White Mountains to see it. Now 
we claim the fulfillment of the promise. 

44 1 want you, too, to see how well I look at 
thirty; and Harry, he is just as handsome and 
lover-like as when he oame to the old school, to 
oall, and Miss Park sat in the corner, with her 
knitting-work, for propriety. I declare I can 
hear the clicks of those needles at this moment.” 

Miss Carey folded the letter, and went into 
Vol. LXV.- 4I 
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her bird’s-nest of ViToTr^eT’ Wliuru IL6 nAd 
for ten years alone. Few women could 


lived 

have 


been so much alone, and still preserve the sweet¬ 
ness and freshness of her heart and mind. Like 
most true women, she had lived a romance in 
her youth. It lay in her memory like a withered 
rose-leaf, a little of its old-time fragrance cling- 
ing to it, enough, indeed, to havo sweetened 
her life during all the long years. How vividly 
it all oamo back to her, as she read this letter 
from a schoolmate, who had been like a dear 
sister to her, and in whose friendship there had 
been something-enduring. 44 Yes, I will go,” she 
said to herself that evening, and sitting down, 
she wrote to her friend, accepting the invitation; 
and a few days later found her at the house of 
Mrs. Blake, where she was to stay for awhile 
before Btarting for New Hampshire. 

One morqing, her hostess took her into the 
library, for the purpose of looking over old 
44 keepsakes,” which Mrs. Blake had kept in a 
box by themselves, and which she had never 
opened since she packed them aw^y, and shut 
down the lid, the week after her school-life closed. 
They both laughed, with shining eyes, as she 
opened it; there weife flowers from the bouquets 
she had received; the programmes of entertain¬ 
ments they had given for 44 benevolent purposes.” 
At the very bottom lay her graduating essay, with 
a little blot on it still, where a tear had fallen. 
As she took it up, something fluttered out of itr 
and dropped into Miss Carey’s lap. 

44 What is it?” asked Mrs. Blake. 

Her friend held up a tiny envelope, the seals 
of which was unbroken, and the one word, 44 Julie,” 
was written upon it. 

Miss Carey’8 face was white, and her hand 
trembled as she opened it. 

“How in the world came that note here!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Blake. 

Julia handed it to her without a word. 

Mrs. Blake glanced at it, and cried, 44 Oh I 
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A LOST LOVE. 


Julia! Julia! It was all my fault! You can < 
never, never forgive me!” The impulsive wo¬ 
man threw her arms around Julia’s neck, and burst s 
into tears. 

“ It was no one’s fault,” said Miss Carey, 
gently, as she lifted her face, which was “ like 
the face of an angel.” 

I think, in the heavenly life, it is perfect love 
which will give to earthly faces the perfect beauty 
of the divine. 

“ I remember it all now,” said Mrs. Blake. 
“As he went off the stage, he handed me the 
note to you; I slipped it between the leaves of 
my essay, and folded it up, and have never 
thought of it since. Oh, Julia! Julia!” and the 
tears came again. 

The story was just this. The young Professor, j 
whom Julia had learned to love in those delight¬ 
ful days, so long ago, had loved her in return, ; 
and on the last afternoon of school had written 
the note, telling her he had a few last words to 
say to her, if she eared to hear them; and had ; 
asked her to be in the library at seven, and go to ; 
the parlor with him. 

They had parted then without a word, he be¬ 
lieving she had taken that way to tell him that 
she could not listen to the story of his love for 
her—the story each act of his, for months, had 
told to her. She had gone home, wondering that 
there could be so little gladness in it, and had felt 
the sorrowful wonder that everything should go 
on, day after day, month after month, when there 
was no soul in it all. 

“ Oh, Louise!” she said, when she could speak, 
“how distinctly I remember everything about 
that night. I dressed early and came down into 
the hall; I didn’t know why I came, but an irre¬ 
sistible influence seemed to draw me there. I 
think now that perhaps I expected to see him, but 
I didn’t say to myself then that it was possible. 
I thought I would go into the library for one little 
minute, and take a good-by look at things—I had 
been so happy there. I even took the door-knob 
in my hand, but it did not turn easily, and some 
one called me, and I stood on the stairs when he 
came out of the library. I have never forgotten 
the look he gave me; it was at once a look of love 
and surprise and hopelessness. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber how you wondered he did not come to say 
good-by to us, and scolded me because I didn’t 
seem to care at leaving school?” 

“To think,” said Mrs. Blake, “that it should 
have been my fault; that I should be the cause 
of your separation!” 

“ Dear Louise,” said Julia, “ we cannot believe 
that God’8 plans fail. He could not have meant 
us for each other.” 


With these words she went to her room, taking 
the note with her. 

Who shall say what pictures rose before her of 
all that her life might have held, as she knelt by 
the window-sill, looking out into the sunlit after¬ 
noon. The leaves came slowly fluttering down, 
like yellow snow-flakes; so slowly, so gently they 
fell, she couldn’t help thinking for a moment that 
death was easier than life; anything was easier 
than to live on and be a woman. A sentence in 
one of George Eliot’s books came back to her, 
“God was cruel when he made women.” She 
believed it for a moment, then, making an altar 
of that broad window-sill, she bowed her head 
upon it, and sought, and found comfort, where 
alone it is freely given. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Blake, and Miss 
Carey, started on their trip, and all through it 
her companions noticed a new beauty in Julia’s 
always sweet and expressive face. On her part. 
Miss Carey saw, or thought she saw, that her 
presence excited and distressed her friend, and 
she began to wish, on that account, that the 
journey, delightful as it was in other respects, 
was at an end. She did not know that it was 
not regret alone that agitated Mrs. Blake, and 
caused that nervous little woman to lose her appe¬ 
tite, and to spend the nights in wakeful worry. 
Mrs. Blake had read, only the week before, of 
the return of Professor Farnton, from Germany, 
where he had gone immediately upon their leav¬ 
ing the school; and the very night after the dis¬ 
covery of his note to Julia, she had written to 
him, not, indeed, mentioning her, but telling him 
that his old friends had not forgotten him, and 
ending by saying that they were now on a visit 
to the "White Mountains, but that they hoped, on 
their return, he would find time to visit them. 
The letter had scarcely started on its journey be- 
; fore Bhe began to fear that she had been very pre¬ 
sumptuous. The years might not have left him 
unchanged in mind and heart, as it had her. He, 

| now a great and well-known philosopher—a sa¬ 
vant, for aught that she knew—might have brought 
| a German wife home with him; and she was 
: tormented with the fear lest he would come, and 
; bring her with him. 

Meantime, the three travelers had been visiting 
all the points of interest in the White Mountains, 

; and having gone in at Gorham, had finally reached 
the Profile House, where, after spending a couple 
of days, they now proposed to start for home. 
At that late season, there were but few travelers, 
so that they escaped the crowds that, in summer, 
sometimes make a visit to this beautiful locality 
; anything but pleasant. Availing herself of the 
:! seclusion of the season and hour, Miss Carey, the 
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evening before they were to leave, strolled down 
alone to Echo Lake. She was standing, with her 
hands full of autumn-leaves, and wonderfully 
bright they were; her beautiful face flushed with 
emotion as she gazed at the hills around, and so 
abstracted that she did not see some one who was 
approaching from the direction of the hotel. She 
did not even hear a footstep, and she gave a sup- 
prised cry, as a voice she never thought to hear 
again, spoke close to her ear the one word, 

“ Julia.’* 

Well, I think, after they had looked into each 
other’s eyes, and questioned each other's hearts, 


they found that over love, the immortal, years 
have no power. 

“ I have been chasing you all through the White 
Mountains,” said the long-lost lover. “ When I 
landed, I heard—some day I will tell you how— 
that you and Mrs. Blake were traveling here; 
and I came off, at once, to see if my old friends 
had forgotten me. I have just arrived at the 
hotel. Mrs. Blake told me I would find you 
here.” 

And so the “tender grace*’ of days they had 
believed dead, came back to them, and bloomed 
again in their lives. 


FORGET ME NOT. 

BT ALEXANDER CLARKSON. 


When hands are clasped in the long, clinging pressure 
Friends use when years of Absence lie before; 

When tears fall fast at thought of bygone pleasure. 
What are the words then uttered o'er and o'er? 

M Forget me not 1 ” 

When the death-angel lays his icy fingers 
On hearts which only that dread touch can chill. 

While still on lips beloved the life-breath lingers, 

Do they not whisper oft, with aching thrill, 

“ Forget me not?” 

The lonely exile in a land 01 strangers. 

Oft musing sadly on his distant homo, 

Striving with daily cares, distresses, dangers, 

Breathes the fond wish, “ While thus afar I roam. 
Forget me not ! M 

The soldier, In the battle prompt and fearless; 

The sailor, tossing on the restless main; 

The bravo explorer, amid deserts cheerless— 

A.U crave remembrance for their toil and pa hi: 

“ Forget mo not P* 


'Tis the strong utterance of passionate feeling, 

The prayer of those by need or suffering bowed; 

The voice of Nature, whose Intense appealing 
Springs from each heart, however cold or proud: 
“ Forget me not!” 

Did we but think how oft our deeds outlive ua, 

And bring forth fruit when we are laid in dust, 

Surely such earnestness tho thought would give ua, 
Our lives should say for us in hopeful trust, 

“ Forget me notl” 

But, ah, we triflo away time t unthinking 
Of much that we might do to serve aud cheer 

Souls overtasked, feet gone astray or sinking, 

Faint, louely hearts that cry in pain aud fear, 

14 Forget me not 1” 

Oh, for more love, more sympathy for others I 
Not our home-darlings only, bnt for all; 

However frail or lost, all men aro brothers, 

They fail In love who slight the feeblest call— 

“ Forget me not I” 


THE BORGHESE GARDENS AT ROME. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Pan Is not dead! These are the very places, 

Where once his pipe was heard. 

Here dwelt his fauns; you look yet for their faces. 
Whan bush or brake is stirred. 

Those aro the sylvan glades, whore dryads sported. 

In Earth's first, happy morn. 

The bowery nooks, where young Loves bid and courted, 
Ere Romo Itself was bora. 

Tho groves of Ilex, from whose dim recesses, 

Fresher than dews at dawn 

Tripped Dian with her nymphs, their virgin dresses 
White fluttering o’er the lawn. 

The cool, green alley, arched with trees o'erhanglng, 
Down which Apollo stood. 

Triumphant, bow in hand, its silver twanging 
Still ringing through the wood. 


Hare rode the panther'god, with bacchants dancing, 
nis pathway flower-strewn, 

The cymbals clashing, and tho sunlight glancing 
On loosened hair and zone. 

The band is on tho Pinclo. Rising, falling, 

Its music floods the air; 

Or echoes round the glades, till fhuns seem calling 
And answering everywhere. 

Then comes a hush. But o’er the silence, trilling, 

A bird pipes sweet and clear. 

Yet no, for hark! through brake and thicket thrilling, 
Tis Pan himself I hear. 

The fountains play: the balmy air is blowing; 

Birds burst in rapturous strain— 

Oh! Golden Age, this’is your sunshlno glowing: 

Great Pan has come again. 
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BT FRANK Lll BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was Arthur Wentworth’s birth-day, and as 
gorgeous a first of May as ever inspired a poet. 
The old house had put on gala attire, but it was 
too lovely to Btay in-doors; even the most staid and 
rheumatio elders admitted that; so people walked 
about the gardens, where the flowers were already 
in blossom, as if they believed that June had come. 

There were stately gallants, with knee-breeches, 
and powdered hair, and marvelous cocked-hats; 
and women putting the early flowers out of coun¬ 
tenance by the brightness of their attire; for we 
have to go back through the dust and ashes of 
nearly a century to reach that day. 

A refreshment-tent had been spread on the 
lawn. The idea to do this had seized Arthur at 
the last moment, greatly to the indignation of his 
imperious housekeeper, who considered it a slight 
to the grand, gloomy old dining-room, in which 
she had made such a display of silver plate, as was 
to fill with envy the hearts of the Rhinelanders, 
and Van Kortlands, and Delaneys, and all the 
troop of Bocks and Vans who held sway from New 
York to Albany in those old aristocratic days. 

There is no trace left of the Wentworth man¬ 
sion now. Long ago, the brick and mortar of one 
of the numerous pushing, ambitious villages, 
which Gotham swallows in turn into her capa¬ 
cious maw, crowded out this last relic of fresh¬ 
ness, and beauty. Ten to one, at present, a cor¬ 
ner grocery stands just on the spot where rose 
• what was called the Arbutus Knoll, the prettiest 
nook in all the grounds, a lonely, secluded corner, 
where the stretch of gardens and shrubberies 
ended, and a great archway of elms gave admit¬ 
tance to the wood which sloped down from thence 
to the river’s edge. W r hen romancers afford us 
accounts of our great-grandfathers and grandmo¬ 
thers, we usually shudder to think what stiff, 
impossible creatures they must have been; but 
even the latter half of our undignified nineteenth 
century could hardly surpass the mirth and en¬ 
joyment of that fete at Wentworth Manor, on the 
first of May, now more than eighty years ago. 

They were crowning Clare de Launay queen of 
£Iay. It was an impromptu ceremonial; for, 
although such customs might Unger still with 
village swains and maidens, they had fallen into 
neglect among such grand folk as had come to do 
honor to Arthur Wentworth’s birth-day. 

32 


It was just a fancy of that romantic Arthur 
himself. One fine dandy, with a preposterous 
queue, whispered to his neighbor that the fellow 
was more fitted to be a pajtry rhymster than the 
heir of a position such as blind destiny had placed 
him in. But then the dandy was not to have the 
crowning of beautiful Clare de Launay. Had the 
cose been different, he might have felt equal to 
poetry himself. 

A tall, slender girl, with marvelous dark eyes 
and golden hair, a face at once proud and gentle, 
she stood there blushing to find so many eyes 
upon her, yet looking right regal too, perhaps a 
little playfully disdainful of such childish folly ; 
but then it would have been positively cruel to 
refuse the eager pleading in Arthur’s eyes. The 
choice had fallen upon her fairly. It was useless 
to add to the childishness of the thing by demur 
or hesitation. 

But as he placed on her forehead the wreath 
of arbutus blossoms, which some girl’s skillful 
fingers had woven (perhaps with a little pang at 
her heart that she was not to be crowned by hand¬ 
some Arthur,) some one called out that the cere¬ 
monial was not complete. There must be a king, 
and who could be offered that high dignity save 
Arthur himself. 

He saw the color deepen slightly in Clare’s face, 
and an expression, 'which he almost feared was 
annoyance, cloud her eyes, so he hastened to say. 

“No, no, our queen is to hold an absolute 
sovereignty; besides, please to remember that 
Wentworth proved, a good while since, it could not 
tolerate a king.” 

That was a jest people could appreciate in 1797, 
and if Arthur had been a vainer man, he might 
have supposed himself the wittiest one alive, so 
enthusiastically was his playful speech received. 

But at that instant there was a sudden excite¬ 
ment in the gardens, and people were greeting a 
new comer with as many expressions of surprise 
as pleasure. Arthur turned, and saw his cousin, 
Hugh Gordon, coming up the slope, and burned 
toward him with extended hands, and words of 
eager welcome, for Hugh had just returned from 
Europe, and a safe arrival from such a voyage 
was a matter of congratulation at that epoch. 

“ Hugh, of all days in the year, that you should 
have got here on this. How glad I am—welcome 
backl” 
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And Arthur held his cousin’s hands fast in his 
own, and Hugh smiled in return, and answered, 

“ I was thinking of it as we came into the har¬ 
bor ; the wind did me a good service; I was sure 
I should find you holding court this bright 
day.” 

“ Come and pay your respects to the day’s 
rightful sovereign,” Arthur cried, gayly, and 
hurried him forward to the spot where Clare de 
Launay stood. 44 I bring your Majesty a new 
subject,” he continued. “ I beg you will give a 
right royal welcome to so faithful a knight.” 

44 I should think I ought to receive it on my 
knees,” said Hugh, laughing too, and he play¬ 
fully bent on one knee before the beautiful girl. 

Clare de Launay extended her hand. A sud¬ 
den glory of sunlight struck her face ; it was its 
brightness, perhaps, that made her look pale; 
their eyes met. Hugh was bowing his head over 
the dainty fingers entrusted to his clasp, and 
Clare speaking fitting words of welcome. But 
some sudden motion of her head disarranged the 
arbutus wreath; it fell, and fluttered slowly to¬ 
ward the ground. Hugh was rising, and appar¬ 
ently did not notice the garland. At the same 
instant Arthur started forward to recover it, ex¬ 
claiming, 

44 Take care, Hugh—the wreath 1” 

But it was too late. Hugh’s foot had crushed 
tho holiday crown. 

He was full of contrition for his awkwardness. 
One of the girls took the broken circlet from his 
hand, as he stood holding it out to Clare. 

“ I can arrange it in a second,” she said ; 
44 gather me a little more arbutus, some one,” 

The injury was very quickly remedied ; every¬ 
body was talking and laughing; even Arthur did 
not notice how Clare de Launay’a glance wan¬ 
dered from his face to Hugh’s—came back and 
settled on his features, while the glow of sunlight 
still made her face look pale. 

Did Hugh see it ? A sudden smile crossed his 
lips; but the young lady who had been repairing 
the wreath called his name, and he turned toward 
her. 

44 See, Mr. Gordon, it is prettier than ever. 
Put it on again, Clare.” 

44 May I replace it?” Hugh asked, and his lips 
were smiling still, though Clare de Launay saw 
what no other perceived, the strange look of men¬ 
ace in his eyes. 

She recovered herself quickly, and pushed the 
wreath playfully away. 

44 1 have lost it,” she said. 44 It is not the same 
crown, so it is not mine.” 

In the midst of the laughter and jests, Hugh 
hung the crown on a statuette of a Cupid nigh. 


44 It still remains yours,” he said, 44 since what 
is Cupid’s is yours by right.” 

And with that smile still on his lips, and the 
same look of menace in his eyes, he turned away 
to receive fresh greetings, and to answer the in¬ 
numerable questions which were naturally poured 
out upon the adventurous wanderer. 


CHAPTER II. 

To the elders of the party it seemed almost 
strange to see the two young men on friendly 
terms—it was so unlike the cousins, they remem¬ 
bered, the fathers of Arthur and Hugh. Feuds 
and contentions had been so long a part of the 
inheritance of the Wentworth family, that it ap¬ 
peared scarcely natural for Arthur and Hugh to 
have changed the aspect of affairs in this gene¬ 
ration. Their fathers had been deadly enemies, 
and fate itself had conspired to embitter the minds 
of both. Old Martin Wentworth (I must give 
you a little of the family genealogy, but I will do 
it briefly,) had a son and a daughter, and the girl 
ran away with Gerald Gordon. From that day 
old Martin never saw her again, never would 
hear her name mentioned, though sho had been 
his favorite, indeed almost the only creature the 
iron-hearted man ever loved. Mrs. Gerald Gor¬ 
don had one son, tho father of Ilugli. Martin’s 
son married, and left one child also, tho father 
of Arthur Wentworth. Old Martin survived both 
his children, living till his grandsons were grown 
to manhood. He gave the estate to Arthur’s 
father—a yearly sum, but a small one, to be paid 
to John Gordon. At the end of his life, perhaps, 
he regretted the hardness he had shown during 
these long years, for the bequest to John Gordon 
was added in a codicil made just before his death, 
and included a proviso by which, if Wentworth 
died without an heir, the property was to go to 
John Gordon and his heirs. 

Tne two cousins had grown up detesting each 
other, and the ill-feelings culminated in a fierce 
hatred when the great heiress, Alice Jay, jilted 
Wentworth, and married his almost penniless re¬ 
lative, John Gordon. It was believed by many 
that Gordon separated the pair by falsehood and 
trickery. One thing at least was certain, the two 
men were on the eve of fighting a duel, and it had 
always been said that the beautiful Alice went on 
her knees to the man she had forsaken, and so at 
least prevented bloodshed. 

It took John Gordon—he was a bad enough 
fellow—only a few years to spend his wife’s for¬ 
tune and break her heart. Wentworth’s health 
was poor; he did not marry, and when Hugh 
; Gordon was seven years old, people began to say 
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that, after all, he was likely to inherit the Went¬ 
worth property, and his father boasted that such 
would be the case. 

Then the last Wentworth swore a big oath that; 
this should never be, came out of the retirement' 
in which he had lived since Alice ruined his faith : 
in human kihd, and married too. But his wife | 
proved a sickly creature like himself, and no ; 
children were born to the pair; and John Gordon | 
exhibited his healthy boy, and exulted with an ; 
honesty that was more natural than decent. 

, Wentworth and his wife went to France, and 
when the boy Hugh was ten years old, they came j; 
back ; but John Gordon’s days for exultation were 
over; they brought with them a baby heir—the 
Arthur who is my hero. 

Then came the Revolution. Arthur’s father 
died just before it broke out; and John Gordon 
fell in battle before the war was two years old, 
fighting on the side of the Colonists. 

Mrs. Wentworth, in spite of feeble health, and 
no great share of good looks—to judge from her 
portrait, which has come down to our time—must j 
have been not only a woman of a singularly ; 
shrewd intellect, but a very fascinating one. She : 
lived at Wentworth Manor, and managed to keep 
terms with Royalists and Republicans, and saved 
her dwelling over her head, and was popular with 
both sides. 

She received her nephew, Hugh Gordon, into 
the house when he lost his father, and took the 
best care that was possible of such little as had 
been saved from the wreck of his dead mother’s 
fortune. The last year of the war, Hugh, then a 
boy of seventeen, joined the Colonists; but Mrs. 
Wentworth managed to make the Tories believe 
he had done it against her wish, and at the same 
time secured among the Colonists the glorious re¬ 
putation of having reared her nephew faithful to 
the great cause. 

Not long after the war ended, she went back 
to Europe to attend to the claims of some pro¬ 
perty, which had been left her in Holland by a 
relative. She never returned, although she lived 
a number of years. She established herself in 
Italy, and the lands and fortune in America were 
managed by one of the Livingstons, who was her 
boy’s guardian. She was forbidden by her phy¬ 
sicians to undertake a sea voyage. She was 
always just on the point of dying of heart dis¬ 
ease, and the wind itself must take care not to 
blow too loudly near her dwelling, for fear it 
should puff out her feeble breath of life. But 
she lived, and lived, as your dying people usually 
do, and Arthur Wentworth never came back to 
his home and his duties, till a year before the 
time of which I write. In the meanwhile, Hugh 


had been to Europe to visit his aunt. He had 
been intrusted by her with such pare of the pro¬ 
perty as it was in her power to give, and she 
showed, in every way, a determination to make 
up to him, so far as she could, any injustice which 
his grandfather’s will and Arthur’s birth might 
be considered to have done him. 

When Hugh was quite young, people had 
shaken their heads, and said he was following in 
his father’s footsteps; but within the last few 
years he had appeared determined to show them 
they were mistaken, had stopped short in his 
wild, if not vicious career, devoted himself to his 
profession, that of a lawyer, and succeeded in 
winning golden opinions. 

This last trip across the great waters, under¬ 
taken only a short time after Arthur’s arrival at 
Wentworth Manor, had surprised all the young 
man’s friends, even to his cousin. 

Hugh vouchsafed little explanation, though 
Arthur got the idea that it was business in regard 
to some estate, information, or documents to be 
collected or recovered; but Hugh said ho was not 
at liberty to speak. 

So to-day the elders whispered among them¬ 
selves the old talcs in regard to the Wentworths, 
and were glad to see the young men setting at 
naught the traditions of the race, and showing 
themselves friends. Hugh was such a thorough 
Wentworth, he ought to have had the name— 
just old Martin over again in height, face, and 
voice! And Arthur. Well, Arthur must take 
after his mother’s family, and nobody knew about 
them. He was a handsome young fellow, cer¬ 
tainly ; but, in the whole collection of family por¬ 
traits, there was not a former Wentworth that 
Arthur could be said to resemble. 


CHAPTER III. 

Many old English fashions were still in vogue 
among these early Republicans, stoutly as. they 
would have reprobated the idea of clinging to a 
single tradition of the land which had given so 
many of them birth. So to-day all the tenants 
on the broad Wentworth acres feasted in honor of 
the young heir’s birth-day. Before giving the 
summons for the refreshment-tent to be opened, 
Arthur went round to the side lawn where the 
tables were spread for his tenantry, to hear them 
drink his health, and give in return the little 
speech that was expected. He had no mind to 
disappointjhem; but he hated being stared at, 
and making a show of himself; so he left his 
guests dancing, and took with him only a few of 
his nearest friends, his former guardian, and 
Hugh among the number. 
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“I can’t make speeches before all these fine 
/oik,” he said, laughing, when Mr. Livingston 
expostulated against this innovation of good old 
customs. “ If it whs Hugh now, it is just the 
sort of thing he can do admirably/' 

“ You're a simpleton!" interrupted Hugh, pas¬ 
sing his arm through his cousin's. “ Then come 
and get it ovfer before the people suspect and 
follow in a body.” 

They came face to face with Clare de Launay 
just leaving the house. She had managed to escape 
soon after the crowning, and Arthur had been 
searching for her in vain. 

“ At least Miss de Launay must come and hear 
Arthur break down in his speech as he threatens,” 
Hugh said, laughing. “ She is queen to-day, so 
this becomes a solemn duty.” 

There was more jesting and laughter. Then 
Clare took old Mr. Livingston’s arm, and the little 
party moved on. 

Near the tables stood an elderly man whom 
Arthur did not recognize; but before he could 
wonder at the stranger’s presence, Hugh said, 

“ I forgot my old Scotchman; he looks very 
hungry and unhappy! Arthur, ask him to take 
a seat among your people. I took the liberty of 
bringing him.” 

“ Don’t talk about liberties,” returned Went¬ 
worth, impatiently. “ I am glad he came. What 
is his name?” 

“Oh, M'Kenzie, of course 1” laughed Hugh. 
“ He’s a nice old fellow. Has come over in search 
of some relation—some daughter’s child. I pro¬ 
mised to help him in every way I could. I brought 
him to-day when I heard what was going on here, 
because I thought it would seem like a peep at 
his own country customs again.” 

Arthur wont up to the venerable, white-haired 
man, and if he could not make speeches, proved, 
at least, that he could do a courteous act in a 
charming way. He kept his hand on the stran¬ 
gers arm, found him a seat at one of the tables, 
then gave a rueful, laughing glance toward Miss 
de Launay and Hugh, as the people began to 
thump their glasses on the board, and call his 
name. 

But the speech was not half so bad, after all. 

“ Upon my word,” said Hugh, as he came back 
to them, a little flushed and nervous, but looking 
wonderfully handsome, “ I think nature made a 
mistake. She must have meant you for the ora¬ 
tor instead of me. Don’t go claiming all the gifts, 
my boy.” 

Everybody laughed. Only Miss de Launay 
burned her head away, and seemed busy arrang- 
. lag her scarf. She had once more caught Hugh 
dordon’s eye as he spoke. 


But Arthur could stay no longer. He could 
not even have the pleasure of leading Clare to the 
tent. He must go in search of ancient Madam 
Courtenay, and play the hoBt in a proper, ortho¬ 
dox manner, else the stately dignitaries who had 
honored them with their company would look to 
see the sky fall, or some other horrible convulsion 
of nature tumble the world into general ruin, at 
such gross dereliction of etiquette on the part of a 
youth who possessed a great stake in the country, 
and was expected to become a stately dignitary in 
his turn. 

“ It is getting late, Arthur,” old Mr. Livings¬ 
ton said, warningly, warned by his stomach to 
speak. 

“ Yes, I am going,” Arthur replied; “ but you 
must come and help me. I shall be sure to do 
something outrageous if you are hot close at hand! 
And oh! do occupy Mrs. Phillip’s attention— 
that's a blessed guardian ! I shall never be able 
to stand the fire of her eyes. Keep her by you at 
the other end of the table.” 

“ This is a ridiculous young man !” pronounced 
Mr. Livingston, but all the same he looked at him 
with pride and affection beaming in every line of 
his proud face, which softened till Clare de Lau¬ 
nay wondered how any creature could ever call it 
hard or stern. 

“I know I am,” Arthur acknowledged; “but 
you must let me be so to-day.” 

“ Oh, yes! he must do what he likes to-day,” 
repeated Hugh, laughing; but he looked ftill at 
Clare as he spoke, and her ear caught the slight 
emphasis put upon the closing words. 

“Now, Arthur!” said Mr. Livingston. 

“ Yes, yes, I am going,” Arthur answered. 
“ Hugh, take care of Miss de Launay—you will 
try to get somewhere near my end of the table if 
you are at all good-natured.” 

Then he was gone, and the little knot of hid 
friends followed—only Clare de Launay paused, 
and Hugh Gordon stood waiting beside her. 

“ The house would be much cooler and plea¬ 
santer than that tent full of hungry savages,” he 
said, in his soft, musical voice. “ Will you take 
my arm?” 

She hesitated for an instant, then accepted it, 
and allowed him to lead her away. She had 
grown very pale, but there was no other show of 
emotion in her beautiful face. 

Instead of taking the path which led to the front 
entrance, Hugh turned back toward the side of 
the lawn where the tables for the tenants were 
spread. They walked on in silence. As they 
neared the tables, Hugh Gordon saw the old 
Scotchman just rising from his seat. He made 
the man a sign; the stranger followed them slowly. 
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Hugh conducted his companion into the house, j 
led her on till they reached the library, a lofty, ; 
grand old room, whose stillness and gloom had : 
something solemn in it after the brightness and : 
pleasant excitement they had left outside in the 
gardens. Still the Scotchman followed, and still: 
no one broke the silenoe. 

Away out in the refreshment-tent sat Arthur 
Wentworth, talking, laughing, fulfilling his duties 
with heroic composure; but the time seemed 
drearily to drag. He could not perceive Miss de 
Launay or his cousin anywhere. 

Sunset came at last. Steady people recollected 
that it was a long drive back into town. There 
began a bustle of departure. Still occupied, Arthur 
could only look restlessly about, and wander what 
had become of Clare. 

In the meanwhile, a oeuple of young girls, flit¬ 
ting up the stair-case in search of wraps, which 
had been deposited in an upper chamber, came 
suddenly upon something white lying on the floor 
of the great corridor. 

It was Clare de Launay, lying still and cold, 
in an insensibility so like death that at first the 
frightened creatures thought it was that, and 
shrieked aloud. 

There were very few persons in the rooms j 
below; they came running up, Hugh Gordon 
foremost among them. He was a man who always 
had his wits about him; no emergency ever found 
him unprepared. He prevented any excitement 
which would have roused the other guests, re¬ 
minding those about him that it would only be 
useless making a sad breaking up to the pleasant 
day. He lifted the prostrate girl, and, carrying 
her into the nearest room, laid her on the bed. 
He summoned the housekeeper; had a physician* 
who was among the company, sent for; and ar¬ 
ranged the whole matter so quietly that not a 
dozen persons knew what had happened. 

At last Arthur Wentworth was able to escape 
from the farewells of his visitors. Clare must be 
somewhere in the house—he wanted to find her; 
she must not go home until he had seen her. As 
he ran up the steps, Hugh came out upon the 
portico. 

“My dear boy,” said he, “you will have an 
unexpected addition to the people who are to stay 
all night. With my usual impertinance, I have 
been arranging matters. Miss de Launay fainted 
away. The doctor says she must be kept quiet, 
so she and her aunt will sleep here.” 

“Fainted away?” cried Arthur, turning as 
white as if he were going to follow her example. 

“ There’8 nothing serious the matter,” returned 
Hugh. “ Don’t look so frightened. Over fatigue, 
Dr. Osborne said; she will be quite well in the \ 


morning. I have sent to Northoots for her maid 
to come, and bring such things as the ladies may 
need.” 

“ Bucli a thoughtful Hugh! Tou are sure there 
is nothing serious?” Arthur broke in. “I must 
ge and inquire.” 

“ Yes, yes! go by all means,” replied Hugh. 

Arthur flew past into the hall, and up the 
stairs. 

Hugh stood still, looking after him, and a smile 
that was half compassion, half contempt, flitted 
slowly across the firmness of his mouth. 


CHAPTER IY. 

So, after all, Arthur Wentworth’s birthday 
fete went out in clouds and gloom, pleasant as were 
the recollections his guests took with them. 

Hugh remained at Arthur’s urgent request. 
Mr. Livingston was staying at the house on a 
visit. There were a few other guests also who 
did not leave, for they had come so great a dis¬ 
tance that there could be no talk of their going 
until the next day. 

It was a dull evening. Everybody was tired 
Arthur was too anxious and miserable to make 
any pretence at composure. But by the time 
supper was ready, old Miss de Launay, Clare’s 
aunt, a little mouse of a woman, came down stairs 
with news that the young lady was quite herself, 
had taken some tea, and was going to sleep, and 
nobody was to think any more about her absurd 
behavior. 

“ It was the heat,” Dr. Osborne said. Of course, 
Arthur had kept him too. “ It is a most unusual 
season; we shall have a terribly unhealthy sum¬ 
mer.” 

Then they all talked about the weather, and 
Arthur found an opportunity to whisper a little 
with the spinster aunt, and finding that Clare was 
really better, rushed into great spirits again, and 
could feel a warm glow at his heart, as he thought 
that at least this untoward accident was the means 
of honoring his old house by Clare’s presence. 

So late into the night Arthur Wentworth sat in 
his room, and wove golden dreams of the future, 
and wondered now and then what common lives 
could be like, and remembered, young as he was,' 
to be thankful “ that the lines had fallen to him 
in such pleasant places.” 

He had looked forward for weeks to opening 
his heart to Clare on that fete-day; but now that 
it W8s gone, and the morrow so near, he felt 
almost glad he had found no opportunity to speak 
—it was a bliss still in Btore. For she did care 
\ for him. Oh, he was sure of that—she cared ! 
Northcots was about ten miles distant. Clare 
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dc Launay had been also a ward of Mr. Livings¬ 
ton, and naturally the two young people had been 
thrown much together since Arthur’s return to 
his home. Arthur had loved her from the first mo¬ 
ment they met, and he was thinking, to-night, 
just how and where that was. He had reached 
America sometime before the ship had been ex¬ 
pected to arrive, and learned m New York that 
he would find Mr. Livingston Up at Wentworth 
Manor. So Arthur hurried to his home. When 
the earriage reached an *entrance to the road 
which ho remembered, he got out to walk through 
the groves, where he used to play during such 
years of his childhood as had been spent in the 
old house. 

He came out upon the summit of the hill, down 
through the archway of elms toward the Arbutus 
Knoll. A girl was standing there. She turned 
at the sound of his step, hesitated for an instant, 
then moved forward, saying, with a smile which 
fairly dizzied Arthur’s brain, 

1 * I am happy to be the first to welcome you 
home, Mr. Wentworth.’ 

This was Clare. She had ridden over that 
morning to see Mr. Livingston, and the old gent¬ 
leman had kept her all day to consult with her if 
everything was in proper order for the return of 
the heir. 

That was a year ago, and for a whole year 
Arthur had kept his secret, at least so far as open 
words were concerned. He had promised Mr. 
Livingston that he would. The kind old man had 
early read what was in his breast—a dismal ex¬ 
perience which had shadowed his whole life made 
him doubtful always where youthful fancies were 
concerned, and he had asked this promise of 
Arthur. It might be hard; but the least the 
young man could do to prove his senBe of all that 
he owed to his guardian’s judicious care for his 
interests during the past years, was to gratify 
him in this respect. 

And now the season of probation had come to 
an end, and he was free to speak. He took out 
of its hiding place that night a costly gift which 
had been ordered by him in France. It was a 
bracelet of marvelous workmanship ; leaves which 
seemingly imitated the arbutus, with diamonds 
glittering on them for dew-drops, and a knot of 
pink blossoms in enamel for the clasp. It was 
Clare herself who hod painted the flowers which 
gave the pattern to the workman, though she had 
not known why he asked her to do it. 

And to-morrow the waiting was to end—to¬ 
morrow !” 

People were late down to breakfast the next 
morning, naturally enough. Clare did not appear. 
There was nothing the matter, Miss do Launay 


said, and the doctor repeated the assertion ; she 
was only a little languid still, and he had ordered 
her to keep quiet. The day was very oppressive; 
there would be a shower before noon ; that would 
eool the air, then she could drive home. 

Hospitable as he was, Arthur felt a sensation 
of relief in seeing his guests depart. Even Hugh 
| he could not regret; and Hugh and his old Sootch- 
$ man departed—he had begged a night’s shelter 
! for the stranger. 

\ “ Having taken him in hand, I don't like to 

\ send him off to shiit for himself,” he said; and 
| Arthur wondered that he bad never fully appre- 
!; ciated how thoughtful and considerate Hugh 
; could be. 

The shower appeared, to establish the doctor’s 
reputation as a prophet, passed, and left the day 
more beautiful than ever. Arthur had to go out 
with Mr. Livingston. There was some matter in 
regard to improvements asked for by a tenant 
which must be attended to. But Miss de Launay 
had promised him that she and Clare would not 
go until after his return, so he went about his 
business with on exemplary patience which Mr. 
Livingston appreciated, and for which the young 
gentleman received due praise. 

But he was free at last—his guardian gone. 

: Arthur flew along the avenue to the house, and 
nearly upset his old-maid guest in the hall. 

“ Clare has gone out,” she said, in one of her 
little nervous fevers. “ I am sure it is very im¬ 
prudent; but she said she wanted the air, mid 
: the carriage will be round in a few minutes, and 
we ought to get home before dusk.” 

Arthur established the fidgety soul in the draw¬ 
ing-room, and hurried out through the gardens. 
Something told him where he should find her! 
It had always been a settled thing in his mind 
that fete would arrange that in the spot where he 
| first saw her, lie should tell Clare de Launay the 
l story of his love. 

And it was all to happen as he bad known it 
: would—he saw her as he neared the Arbutus 
Knofl. She was seated on the stone bench close 
to the pedestal which supported the Cupid. She 
! looked up as he approached—rose. If it had not 
been a mad folly, he would have thought she was 
: subduing some impulse to flee. 

’ “ Your aunt has sent me to look for you,” he 

called, then was close enough to see how pale she 
! looked, and cried out in alarm, “ You are ill yet 
j —you ought not to have come out.” 

“ Oh, no! the air has done me good,” she an- 
| swered. “ I ought not to have kept my aunt 
waiting though. I will go back.” 

Her voice struck him oddly—she must be suf- 
; fering still. He took her hand, and placed it on 
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his arm. She did not resist, though he felt the 
fingers tremble. 

“Just one moment,” he said, “then we will 

go*" 

She did not answer; she had turned away her 
head, and was looking at the statue of the Cupid— 
a melancholy little Cupid, who rested his chin 
upon his dimpled hand, and looked down in sor¬ 
rowful fashion. The great arch of the elms rose 
above the spot where the pair stood. In front, 
the ground was one glowing mat of pink blos¬ 
soms and emerald leaves, and the fragrant odor 
of the flowers came up with increased sweetness 
after the rain. A bird was perched on the droop¬ 
ing boughs of an elm, and sang softly ; the sun¬ 
light lay about golden and warm. Only just over 
the young pair, and the statue of the Cupid, the 
trees cast heavy shadows that looked gray and cold. 

“Just one moment,” Arthur had said, then 
stood silent, absently lifting the long trails of the 
arbutus with the end of his cane. His heart was 
so full that the words he had been eager to speak 
did not come easily—a certain solemn awe crept 
over his soul 1 Somehow, the moment seemed so 
beautiful and sacred that he could not find hardi¬ 
hood to break the silence. 

He glanced toward her, caught the strange, 
Weary, worn expression which lay like a cloud 
on her beauty ; and a warning of coming evil 
smote at his heart. What he had meant to say 
was forgotten; what he did he hardly knew ; but 
through the icy chill which locked her senses, 
through the dizzy pain which blinded her eyes, 
Clare de Launay saw him kneeling at her feet 
among the arbutus blossoms, and heard his voice 
crying, 

“ I love you, Clare—I love you I” 

Did she stand there seconds, hours, ages, while 
these passionate tones rang in her ear, and the 
wild words told the beautiful story of his love ? 

Then she drew her hand from his clasp, and 
amid the darkness which seemed to envelop her, 
and to shut out all sights but his pleading face, 


she heard her own voice; or was it hers, for it 
sounded as strange in her own ears, as it did in 
his? 

The blow had fallen—the worst was over! She 
could not tell what she had said; it did not 
matter—it had done its work 1 He was on his 
feet—he was staring dumbly in her face. Let her 
get away, only let her get away I She turned to 
go; she had taken a few blind, uncertain steps; 
then he was beside her again. 

“ I have been very mad,” she heard him say. 
“ I must have been mad. I pray you to forgive 
me. I thought you knew the time would come 
when I should speak these words! But I must 
have been mad ; you could not have known, for 

then-” He stopped, struggled to find voice 

again, and added, “ It is all my fault; you could 
not consciously have helped me to deceive myself.” 

She shrunk, as if trying to escape his eyes, and 
then he heard her beg him to go, to forget her, to 
think ill; yes, the worsts—only to go. 

He staggered, as if some unseen hand had dealt 
him a mortal blow. As he recovered himself, 
there fell from his breast a little packet. She saw 
a ghost of a smile cross his pallid lips. 

“It was for you,” he said. “I am not mad 
now; but I ask you to accept this as a sign that 
you forgive me—as a sign that if so poor a wretch 
as I could ever be of service in your life, I am 
ready.” 

He placed the box in her hands, and hurried 
away. The fall had loosened the cover, the glit¬ 
tering bracelet dropped out, and lay at her feet 
among the trailing arbutus. 

Up through the wood came another figure, and 
Hugh Gordon’s voice said, 

“ Is it ove^?” 

She turned and looked full in his face. She 
neither trembled nor shrank now. 

“Yes,” she answered. “It is over. It.was 
not so hard, after all, because it saves the man I 
love 1” 

(to be continued.) 


THE DEAD YEAR. 

BY MARIE L. LADD. 

Their fulfillment nnreveoled, 

Tenderly the coming year 
With fresh fiowere may strew the bier. 

With the paean for all the earth, 

Then proclaim the New Year’s birth; 
Last year’s pangs, a motly host, 

JuBt expired, then lay their ghost. 

For the Old Year toll the bell 
Hope is ushered by its knell. 


To Time’s measure moving slow, 
Let the pageant, passing, go; 

Let there follow in its train, 
Festive pleasure, hooded pain; 

All the past months' joy and woe, 
Tid the dreary pageant got 

Fill its grave, and heap it high; 
With it, let its mem’ry die. 

In its grave, if hopes lie sealed. 
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“Now,” said Mrs. Jordan, impressively, “I 
want you to behave your very prettiest, Rose— 
I am going to introduce you to an old beau of 
your mother’s, Mr. Chancellor. He admired her 
once to distraction; but I believe he never told his 
love, and the bolder suitor carried her off. I 
know the whole story, though he doesn’t know 
that I do, and neither does she. He’s immensely 
rich, my dear—a splendid pair of horses at the 
hotel where he is staying for a few weeks—and 
not, as you can see, by any means a bad-looking 
man. I intend him to fall in iove with you, as I 
am almost sure he will, and make you the princess 
that you look.” 

“Princess Rose” was my pet name, and I 
liked it. 

From tho ambush of my wide-spreading fan— 
it was a rural affair, for we were at a village ma¬ 
tinee, a sort of civilized picnic—I lazily regarded 
Mr. Chancellor, and concluded that, on the whole, 
I liked him. He was a distinguished-looking 
man, without being really handsome, and had 
achieved some wonderful things in the way of 
science. Rather grave and reserved, with a sort 
of unsatisfied look in those fine eyes of his, I 
marked him as my lawful prey, and had quite 
decided on my line of action, when Mrs. Jordan 
made a formal presentation of him to “ Miss Pil- 
l*ye.” , 

.“Would I take a turn with him through the 
grounds?” he asked, bowing. 

Of course 1 would; and I hung upon his arm 
in a sort of mischievous rapture at the prospect 
of a foe worthy of my steel. What did I care for 
Alfred Hawthorne’s gaze, or Sam Martin’s grim 
despair ? 

I tripped along through the grass-bordered 
paths of the grove, flushing brightly under my 
rose-crowned hat, as I felt rather than saw my 
companion’s eyes resting on me with a strange 
expression of interest. . He was so much taller 
than I that he had to stoop whenever I said any¬ 
thing, or rather, he did stoop, as though nnwil 
ling to lose one of the pearls and diamonds that 
were supposed to be dropping from my lips. 

When he talked himself, what he said was well 
worth hearing; and, altogether, 1 found him very 
courtly and delightful. There was a sort of 
fartherly air, too, in his way of taking care of 
me, that was pleasant from its very novelty, for, 


hitherto, my admirers had not been in the least 
fatherly. 

“I heard Mrs. Jordan call you ‘Princess 
Rose,’ ” said he, with a genial smile. “ There is 
something quaint about the conceit that 1 like, for 
it suits you admirably. In the days of that hand¬ 
some reprobate, Edward the Fourth, you would 
not have been on the winning side, though.” 

No, for the red rose of Lancaster bloomed in 
my cheeks, twined round my hat, lent its color 
to my muslin dress, and even formed the rosette 
on my slipper, and ran riot over my fan. I was 
rather daft on the subject of pink, generally, and 
had a weakness for roses particularly. 

I was so glad that this nice little day-time 
party of Mrs. Jordan’s, which she said was to be 
“ only a girl and boy affair,” and therefore did 
not invite mamma—though I could not see that 
Mr. Chancellor came lawfully under either of 
these headings—afforded such a fine scope for 
indulging in all sorts of vagaries of costume. 
Mamma had wondered a little if I were not “ fan¬ 
tastical-looking;” but more enthusiastic critics 
declared that I looked “just like a picture;” 
and although I have seen pictures that I would 
be very sorry to look like, the comparison was 
accepted as complimentary, and my attire re¬ 
garded in the light of a success. 

“ ‘ Queen Rose of the rose-bud garden of girls,’ ” 
continued Mr. Chancellor. “ That line must have 
been written for you, I think.” 

“ I am afraid” said I, demurely, “that Mr. 
Tennyson did not think of me at all when he put 
those words on paper; it is my belief that he was 
just thinking of himself, and how people would 
admire his poetry.” 

My companion laughed. 

“ Poets are a conceited race,” he replied. 
“Imagine Wordsworth gravely reading whole 
pages of his ‘ Mary-had-a-little-lamb,’ like verses 
to an unfortunate who had innocently queted a 
line ftrom one of his poems.” 

I sincerely hoped that Mr. Chancellor would 
presently steer his boat out of such deep waters, 
as I was in imminent danger of getting beyond 
my depth. I was not at all literary, and could 
lawfully claim the one point of resemblance to 
the immortal Shakspeare urged by so many igno¬ 
ramuses—that of knowing little Latin, and less 
Qreek; and whether Wadsworth was a Lake 
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poet, or an inspired hermit, or a crazy rhymster, : 
would have puzzled me as hopelessly as a con- < 
undrum. 

“ Isn’t May just the loveliest month of the; 
whole year?” I began, enthusiastically, to ward 
off any more talk about books. “ Everything 
looks so bright, and fresh, and young.” 

“ Just about nineteen, does it not?” asked my 
companion, kindly. 

“ How did you know that I am nineteen?” I 
asked, in surprise. 

“ I did not know—I only surmised it; and I 
am not sure now but that I have overrated your 
age.” 

“No; I shall really be nineteen next month. 
I am getting dreadfully old—before 1 know it, I 
shall be twenty.” 

“ How if you were forty?” said Mr. Chan¬ 
cellor, looking very much amused. “ So then, 
your birthday comes in June ? You are a Bose, 
it seems, in every respect.” 

“ Not forgetting the thorns,” I added. “ Mam¬ 
ma says 1 am dreadfully sharp and disagreeable, 
at times.” 

“ 1 dare say you are,” was the answer I did 
not expect. “Your nose shows spirit,” (now my 
nose had a slightly celestial tendenoy, and was a 
somewhat sore subject with me,) “and being 
among mortals, you probably do not lack provo¬ 
cation. But the thorns aeem to be all sheathed 
now, and only the Rose is visible. May 1 * the 
month of May’ is not my favorite season ; it sug¬ 
gests, as some one has very truthfully said, so 
much impossible happiness.” 

“But people are often very happy,” I said, 
somewhat defiantly. “ 1 don’t see why any hap¬ 
piness should be impossible?” 

My companion looked at me, for & moment, 
gravely and kindly, and then replied, with a sigh, 

“ Wait until you are forty instead of nineteen, 
and you will understand it better.” 

“ What will she understand better?” asked the 
voice of Mrs. Jordan, who had come in quest of 
us. “I should like you both to understand, at 
present, that 1 am having almost as much trouble 
as ‘Little Bo-Peep;’ for my flock of youngsters 
have scattered in such a reckless way, that 1 have 
been afraid I should have to dispose of the colla¬ 
tion to myself. Come, Rose! Your princess-ship, 
I know, is not superior to the charms of jelly and 
macaroons.” 

“ I am a very able-bodied damsel, indeed, for 
any such service as that,” I replied; and folio w- 
ing my elders to the supper-room, I encountered 
the savage glare of two or three pairs of eyes, 
whose owners attacked me so ferociously with 
*;ely-generou3 rations, that it looked very 


much as though they had entered into a con¬ 
spiracy against my worthless life. 

Now 1 Celt at peace with all the world. Things 
had gone just as I wanted them to; and it seemed 
to me very sweet and pleasant to be living, and 
to be just nineteen years old. I smiled at one, 
and shook my head at another, and finally re¬ 
duced the idiots to some kind of order. 1 think 
1 regarded them very much as though I were 
keeping a dame’s school; and Mr. Chancellor, 
who had a way of hovering about in the distance, 
appeared to watch my movements with consider¬ 
able amusement. I was a little piqued that he 
did not keep beside me; but there was such an 
elbowing among my subjects, that I could scarcely 
expect him to risk his coat and composure for the 
chance of such a slight reward. 

He made his wty to me as I was leaving. 

“Miss Dillaye,” he said, “you remind me 
wonderfully of some one whom I have seen be¬ 
fore. I—I had a friend onoe who married a 
gentleman of your name. May I ask if your 
mother’s maiden name was Homer?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “Edith Homer. Did you 
really know her when she was a girl ?” 

I do not think he made me any reply; he 
seized my hand quite unexpectedly, raised it to 
his lips, and disappeared in the dusk. 

“Come along, child,” said Kitty, grimly, as 
she towed me successfully through the shoals and 
quicksands of would-be escorts, who always band¬ 
ed together to harass the faithfbl spinster in the 
discharge of her duty. 

For this was one of mamma’s rules, and un¬ 
changeable as |he laws of the Medes and Per¬ 
sians, that from all the dissipations in which I 
was allowed to participate, Kitty, our faithful 
housekeeper and factotum, a grenadier-like dam¬ 
sel of fifty, should be my only escort. Whether 
she had seen Mr. Chancellor’s leave-taking I 
could not tell, for she stalked on as rigidly as 
usual, while I fell into a reverie over my ad¬ 
venture. 

It was comical enough that I should encounter 
one of mamma’s old beaux; hut it seemed to me 
that the fossil remains were lying around loose 
in almost every part of the oountry to which I 
directed my steps. I did not wonder that she 
had been so much admired, the dear, pretty 
mamma, still retaining a soft, matron bloom; and 
; when one of these blighted beings, who crossed 
my path on. a rail-rood journey, assured me that 
she was “a regular stunner,” I was quite dis¬ 
posed to believe it. 

Not in any but a very gentle sense, though, I 
thought, and especially on this evening, when, 
after I had betaken myself, somewhat tired, to 
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my little white bed, mamma came and sat down 
beside me in the moonlight. Her room opened 
into mine, and we dearly enjoyed these quiet 
chats at bed-time. 

My hair was tumbling over my pillow, and my 
cheeks still burned with excitement, as mamma 
said, with a kiss, 

“ Rose, you are a very pretty child.” 

44 Am I ?” I replied. 14 But you are more than 
that, mamma, for you are a beautiful woman. 
Now don’t blush, dear, for you know you’ve heard 
it before; and I met one of your old admirers 
this very afternoon—a Mr. Chanoellor, whom 
Mrs. Jordan told me about. 1 shall never for¬ 
give you, mamma, that he is not my father. We 
might have been riding in our own oarriage to¬ 
day, instead of trudging on foot. It is really too 
bad!” 

A faint flush colored my mother’s fair face with 
a delicate pink tinge, but beyond this, she seemed 
composed, even cold, as she answered, 

44 Stop, Rose! I cannot let you run on so. 
Both you and Mrs. Jordan are under a great mis¬ 
take. Mr. Chancellor is no discarded suitor of 
mine, for the simple reason that he never offered 
himself to me.” 

“ But only because you would not let him,” I 
interposed, regretfully. 44 Oh, mamma l you never 
were the least bit of a flirt.” 

Mamma smiled, as slm replied, 44 My naughty 
little daughter seems quite disposed to make up 
for all my deficiencies in this hue. No, Rose, I 
was not a flirt, and my heart had been disposed 
of before I suspected that Mr. Chancellor regarded 
me as anything beyond an ordinary acquaintance.” 

4 4 4 Refused the gold,’ ” I muttered, 44 ‘and did 
accept the dross” for every one know that poor 
papa had not amounted to much, though mamma 
was too loyal and self-respecting ever to admit 
this; and when he died, ton years ago, instead of 
making any provision far his wife and child, 
everything was found to have been swallowed up 
In the general ruin. An unexpected legacy from 
a distant relative came just in time to save the 
desolate widow from almost menial employment 
to obtain the necessaries of life for herself and 
her little one; and although the bequest was fe t 
removed from wealth, U enabled us to Hve with 
great comfort in the place where we had now 
spent many happy years. 

I loved my pretty cottage-heme, but I felt that 
my mother would graoe a palace; and although 
we were visited by all the best people, yet, at 
times, I almost hated their carriages and conser¬ 
vatories, and resented the slightest approach to 
anything like patronage. I do not believe that 
mamma dreamed of the plan that entered my 


eighteen-year-old head, although she often laughed 
at me, and declared that I lived in a sort of cloud- 
land, as though I were a reduced princess. 

44 It is you who are the reduced princess,” I 
would reply; 44 for you have been accustomed to 
altaorts of fine things, but I have not. Bo you 
know, mamma, what I would do if I were rich?” 

44 Well, what?” asked mamma, patiently, for 
about the hundreth time. 

44 Why, I would dress you In black velvet, with 
point laoe; your hair should be braided around 
your head like a crown; and such high shoes!— 
your heels should be a quarter of a yard, at the 
veigy least.” 

44 But you would make me dreadfully uncom¬ 
fortable,” remonstrated mamma, with an antici¬ 
patory shrug. 

44 Never mind,” I replied, recklessly, 44 you 
would be so much more imposing. I want you 
to look tall and queenly.” 

14 Why, you little reprobate, I am a full inch 
taller than you.” 

“ Yea, darling, I know; but when a lady gets 
to be, not pastel exactly, but out of her teens and 
twenties-” 

44 And almost out of her thirties,” interpolates 
mamma. 

14 Don’t say anything bo horrid, please! I 
mean when she gets to be not so young os she 
was once, and has a giantess of a daughter bo- 
sides, H is so nice for her to be tall and dignified- 
looking.” 

44 What a child you are, Rose!” says mamma, 
laughing. 44 You ‘giantess* of five feet one! 
Will you ever be anything but a child, I wonder ?’ ’ 

“Well, now, mamma,” said I, on the evening 
in question, with all the assurance of nineteen, 
“lam going to tell you that I have quite fallen in 
love with this Mr. Chancellor—he is so nice-look¬ 
ing and pleasant; and, vanity aside, I think he 
rather admires me. He said ever so many nice 
things to me f and when he bade me good-by, he 
kissed my hand.” 

*<Rosel Rose!” exclaimed my mother, much 
shocked, “ Why did you allow this?” 

“ I did not allow it, mamma. I had no idea 
of his intention. But, really, I did not mind it 
much—he is so venerable, you know; ho told 
me that he was forty. He has been living in 
South America for ever so many years; that is 
where he made his fortune—and perhaps it is 
the custom there.” 

“ And what about Alfred Hawthorne?” asked 
mamma. “I have heard nothing of him in all 
this chatter.” 

“ Oh, Alfred is a poor man,” I replied, care¬ 
lessly. 44 1 suppose he will just spend his life 
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oyer those musty law books. And I want a car* : 
riage, and lots of things. Do you know that my : 
pet slippers are actually beginning to 4 go/ and 
all my things, generally, are giving out ? I de¬ 
cidedly incline to the opinion that Mr. Chancellor 
is my fate.” 

And in ten minutes I was asleep. 

Now mamma always had a lingering weakness 
for Alfred; and no wonder, for his courtesy to 
her was that of a knight-errant; and she did not; 
take at all kindly to the idea of his being thrown 
over. Not that there was really anything be¬ 
tween us; but this was not Alfred’s fault. 

Poor fellow! As I passed a certain lawyer’s 
office the next morning, a wistful face, and a pair 
of hungry eyes greeted me through the open 
window; but I walked on through the shaded 
street, beneath the drooping horse-chestnuts, now 
laden with their wealth of bloom; and the blue 
May sky overhead, and the delicious balmy breeze 
of May,the sunshine and the flowers, lent an 
elasticity to my step, and filled me with a wild, 
restless longing, that suggested Mr. Chancellor’s 
words of the day before. 44 Impossible happi¬ 
ness!” We should see* 

1 did my errand at 44 the store,” the clerk who 
waited upon me, capering around behind his 
counter, and 44 Miss Diliaye”-ing me until I be¬ 
came perfectly sick of the sound of my name. 
Leaving him gazing down the street after my re¬ 
treating back, I rushed home in a great burry— 
of which there was no sort of need—found a hand¬ 
some carriage before the door, and came suddenly 
upon mamma and Mr. Chancellor in the parlor. 

Truly, I thought, he has lost no time; and my 
pulses throbbed quickly with a vague expecta¬ 
tion of I scarcely knew what. Mamma and he 
were talking very composedly when I entered, 
and there had apparently been no excitement in 
the meeting. But why should there be ? 

“This is my damask Rose, Mr. Chancellor,” 
said momma, with a look of pride, as she kissed 
my flushed cheek. 

44 ‘Princess Rose/ ” said the visitor, smiling, 
as he took my hand, 44 but 4 Miss Dillaye’ to me, 
I suppose. How do you feel, Miss Rose, after 
our quiet little dissipation of yesterday?” 

“I feel decidedly unsettled,” I replied, reck¬ 
lessly, 44 and like 4 doing things’—I don’t care 
what. This weather is too lovely to be wasted on 
ordinary life.” 

44 That is just what I think,” said Mr. Chan¬ 
cellor, with alacrity, 44 and I have brought my 
carriage in the hope of inducing both of you 
ladies to use it for a long drive. If you will 
kindly allow me to be of the party, I shall feel 
Still more grateful.” 


44 Oh, mamma!” I exclaimed, seeing that she 
looked undecided, “Do let us loaf around' the 
country this morning—it will be perfectly de¬ 
lightful!” 

44 Shall you wear a sun-bonnet, Rose, and a 
ragged frock?” asked mamma. “ I think that 
would be quite in character with 4 loafing around 
the country.’ ” 

“Stand not on the order of your coming, but 
come at once,” said Mr. Chancellor, who was 
evidently exhilarated at the prospect of getting 
us on any terms. 44 1 am sure you cannot resist 
that pleading face, Mrs. Dillaye; and I feel very 
much obliged to Miss Rose for her enthusiasm.” 

Mamma bowed assent, and we went up stairs 
to get ready; but I did not escape a gentle lecture 
on my precipitancy. I was obliged to attire my¬ 
self properly, to the last button of my gloves; 
there was to be no 44 loafing” in this respect; but 
: I kept stealing furtive glances at mamma, who 
| was absolutely radiant. Her delicately-tinted 
I lilac bonnet, with its soft fall of lace, made just 
! the right framing for her high-bred face; while her 
| dress of gray silk, and the light shawl thrown 
| gracefully over her shoulders, were perfect in 
their way. I felt quite like a hoyden beside her, 
and oould scarcely realize that she belonged to 
me—that we were actually bud and blossom. 

I thought that Mr. Chancellor looked very 
much delighted with us both; probably, as he 
was a stranger in the place, he was glad to get 
l two undeniable ladies to occupy his carriage. 
Mamma’s style of entering it was a study, al¬ 
though done in the most unstudied way; and I 
resolved that even if Mr. Chancellor were an 
| ogre, which he certainly was not, I should do 
my best to captivate him, just that mamma might 
; have a carriage to ride in always. 

We rattled through the Btreet, and passed the 
: office where Alfred still sat at his reading; 

; and I saw that he recognized us. Possibly a 
pang crossed his heart. A queer feeling, cer- 
, tainly, came over me, as I wondered why the right 
people were always poor, and the wrong ones 
:j rich. 

I glanced at Mr. Chancellor, to find his eyes 
fixed upon me, with a sort of laughing inquiry. 

; Involuntarily, I put my hands to my cheeks. If 
; I could only keep down that horrid color! The 
: least thing would bring it surging over my face. 

44 Don’t hide the roses,” said Mr. Chancellor; 

; 44 they are the only ones you wear to-day.” 

Mamma glanced at me rather gravely. 

44 1 do not think you can be very well, Rose,” 
said she, 44 you have seemed so restless since 
: yesterday. But we will try to think only of 
these sweet country tights and sounds. What a 
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perfect day for driving! No duat, and this de¬ 
licious flower-scented air. I smell apple-blos¬ 
soms, I am sure. If it were not too early, I 
should say that new-mown hay was afloat on the 
breeze. You have a fine pair of horses, Mr. 
Chancellor; their pace is so spirited, and yet re¬ 
gular and even.” 

What man is not pleased to hear his horses 
praised ? Mr. Chancellor looked perfectly radiant 
when mamma addressed him, and, probably, out 
of pity for my confusion, he did not notice me 
again for some time. 

I was glad to be left to myself, for I felt very 
Htrangely, and not at all happy. Now that the 
prize I had wanted seemed to be fast approaching 
my grasp, it was losing its glamour, and I was 
not sure that I would put forth my hand for it, 
after all. I might ride in my carriage, and yet 
feed on husks; and I felt an unwonted tender¬ 
ness for Alfred, over whose faithful heart I had 
probably driven that very morning. I almost 
wished that I had never seen Mr. Chancellor. 
It seemed scarcely fair that mamma's old ad¬ 
mirers should start up so unexpectedly for the 
torment of her daughter. This man might better 
have stayed in South America, and left me in 
peace to Alfred. 

In short, I was a spoiled, unreasonable child, 
und deserved to be sent supperless to bed. 

1 found myself listening to the conversation be- 
t ween mamma and Mr. Chancellor; and as mam¬ 
ma’s sweet, cultivated tones floated toward me, 
and her remarks, so bright and intellectual, and 
yet perfectly free from pedantry, lingered in my 
cars, I felt painftilly the vast difference between 
a hair-fledged, uncultivated girl, and a mature, 
highly-cultivated woman. 

I was piqued, too, to see what a different Mr. 
Chancellor this was from the man who had paid 
me empty compliments the day before. I felt 
really provoked now to think he had kissed my 
hand—even Alfred had never ventured to do that. 
His whole face looked illuminated from contact 
with a mind that could appreciate his scientific 
yearnings; and I wondered if it would not be a 
rather stupid thing to be Mrs. Chancellor, and sit 
in a corner like that all my life, while my husband 
carried on a sensible conversation with my mother. 

“ Is your head better, Rose?” asked mamma, 
tenderly. 

I started a little, for it seemed to me that my 
present trouble was more with my heart than 
my head. 

“Poor child!” said Mr. Chancellor. “She 
looked so full of life when we started; I wish 
we could do Homothing to make her more com¬ 
fortable” 


I roused myself with an effort. 

“ I do not believe there is anything the matter 
with me. I was busy listening to you and Mr. 
Chanoellor, mamma—trying to improve myself.” 

Mamma flushed, and smiled; and Mr. Chan¬ 
cellor said, laughingly, 

“ If you had stopped at the ‘you,' in your sen¬ 
tence, Miss Rose, it would have been perfectly 
unobjectionable. But I am glad to see you look 
brighter, and more like the princess of yesterday.” 

That was it; I was evidently nothing, if not 
gay; so I vigorously resolved to be gay forthwith. 
I prattled away on nearly ‘every subject in the 
universe, eliciting an occasional laugh from Mr. 
Chancellor, and an occasional warning look from 
mamma; and it was a relief, to at least two[of us, 
when the drive came to an end, and we were de¬ 
posited again at our own door. 

“Why, Rose, what is the matter with you ? I 
never knew you to behave in this way before; 
and I shall have to treat you like a child, if you 
act so much like one,” said mamma. 

Of course, I expected this, and for reply, I 
burst into tears. 

“I really do not feel well, mamma; and I got 
along a great deal better with Mr. Chancellor, 
yesterday, when I had him to myself. I didn't 
like him a bit to-day.” 

My mother looked at me for a moment, and 
then kissed me gravely, and ordered me to bed. 

“ Lie down,” said she, “ until dinner-time, and 
I think you will feel better.” 

I did as I was bid, and soon forgot my troubles 
in the deep sleep of girlhood. 

Wo saw a great deal of Mr. Chancellor from 
that time. “He and Mrs. Dillaye,” he said, 
“were old friends;” and although Mrs. Jordan 
looked very knowing at this, she honorably kept 
the secret from spreading abroad, contenting her¬ 
self with saying occasionally to me, 

“So, you are really going to be a princess, it 
seems, Rose; don’t forget, my dear, that I set 
the ball going. I shall expect some very plea¬ 
sant drives in that fine carriage.’ 

I experienced the pleasures of patronage in 
anticipation, and answered these remarks with 
the most benevolent promises. 

Sometimes, I took drives with Mr. Chancellor 
alone, and sometimes mamma was with us; but 
I always found him nicer when I had him alone. 
He enjoyod talking with mamma, and they had 
endless confabs on the piazza, in the long summer 
evenings; but, meantime, I was getting really 
tired of expecting somethiug that, never hap¬ 
pened. 

Alfred Hawthorne had quite given me up; he 
scarcely ever came to the house; he passed me 
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with a bow on the street. Society generally be- j 
stowed me upon Mr. Chancellor; but a kind 
friend, one day, brought me the report that 
“ that little flirt, Rose Dillaye, didn’t knew her 
own mind, and had kept Mr. Chancellor hanging 
off and on for the last three months: perhaps 
he would get tired, though, and leave her in the 
lurch yet.” 

X went to mamma in tears, and begged hpr to 
tell that horrid man not to oome to the house j 
any more. Matnma turned pale, and said that 
she would speak to Mr. Chancellor, that rexy 
evening. • 

I was pacing the gravel-walk, beneath the side- 
^ window, when I heard Mr. Chancellor say, dis¬ 
tinctly, 

“ Poor child! You really must let me take her 
under my protection at once.” 

I waited for nothing more, but made a wild 
rush up stairs to my room, and threw myself on 
the bed. His voice sounded so confident; he 
seemed very sure of me, and it must be that 
mamma had encouraged him. I would have to 
deeide now at once—and what could I do! I 
neither wanted to take, nor to refuse him; and 
they were probably talking the whole matter 
over even now. A cold chill crept over me at 
the bare idea of marrying Mr. Chancellor; but 
the chill of poverty stood between me and Alfred, 
even if be had continued to care for me. 

Mamma was an everlasting time in getting up 
that night. I wanted, and yet dreaded to see her. 

I had fallen asleep, while waiting and listen¬ 
ing for her step, and woke to find her bending 
over me in the moonlight. She pressed a kiss on 
my brow, as I opened my eyes; and I held her 
dear hand, as I said, tremblingly, 

“Well, mamma?” 

“Rose,” said she, and her voice sounded a 
little husky and strange, “I want you to answer 
me a question, with perfect truthfulness. Do 
you care at all for Mr. Chancellor ? I mean, as 
a woman should care for the man she marries ?’ ’ 

I shook all over. He had asked me of her, 
then, and this had kept her so long. The truth 
came out suddenly; it seemed to make a rush for 
my lips before I could stop it. 

“ I don’t care for him, mamma—not the least 
bit in the world; but, perhaps, I have enoouraged 

him, and- Don’t you really think I ought 

to marry him? 1 suppose he has offered him¬ 
self?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, "he has offered him¬ 
self.” 

“Then what do you think, mamma?” 

“I think,” whispered my mother, as Bhe 
buried her face in the pillow, " that I am the 


happiest woman living, and you are my own 
dear child I” 

light began to dawn upon me; but the sur¬ 
prise fairly took away the power of speech. 

"Oh, mammal” I finally gasped, and began 
to cry. 

Mamma took me in her arms, and rocked 
me, just ae she used to do when 1 was a little 
child. 

“I am so glad!” I said, at last. "But what 
a blind beetle I have been! I might have Been 
it all from the beginning, instead of fancying that 
a man like Mr. Chancellor could want a silly 
child like me* And you will have the carriage 
all the same, mamma; but I shall not have to 
marry Mr. Chancellor. I am so happy to be rid 
of him!” 

"But you will have to take him for a father. 
Rose—are you ready to do this ?” 

" Yes, indeed!” I exclaimed, with fervor. " He 
will be perfectly delightful as a father! How I 
wish I had known this sooner.” 

"You would scarcely have known it now,” 
was the reply, "had it not been for your dis¬ 
tress this morning. I could not bring myself 
even to tell it to you; but when I consulted with 
Mr. Chancellor, os to what was best to be done, 
he declared that he would wait no longer, and 
insisted on giving you the protection of a father 
at once.” 

" That is what I heard,” said I, with an intense 
desire to hide my diminished head; “and as I 
thought it meant something else, I felt like flying 
to the ends of the earth.” 

“ While I feared,” said the dear mamma, “ that 
possibly you might have a lingering regard for 
Mr. Chancellor, and hence my question before 1 
ventured on Any confession. But my little Rose, 
it seems, was only daziled by a carriage; and we 
shall all be very happy, I trust, when we have 
smoothed out Alfred’s ruffled plumage.” 

“If Alfred chooses to go away,” said I, vin¬ 
dictively, “Alfred may stay away.” 

“Hush, hush!” whispered mamma. “You 
owe him something, Rose, for considerable haugh¬ 
tiness on your part. He loves you dearly, and 
I cannot be cheated out of my son.” 

We talked long into the night; and mamma 
looked so young and pretty, her eyes luminous 
with a soft light, and a warm glow on her cheek, 
that I did not wonder at Mr. Chancellors’s faith¬ 
fulness. 

When he folded me in his arms, the next 
morning, and kissed my cheek, he said warmly, 

“ Rose, my dear little daughter, I have yearn¬ 
ed over you from the first moment that I saw 
you. You know now why I kissed your hand, 
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fearing, at the time, that I had almost offended 
ygu ? I kitted you , child, for your mother .” 

I did not resent it in the least, but noiselessly 
left them together—these mature lovers, who 
seemed to have renewed their spring-time—and 
went away to laugh a little over my vanity. 

I do not know how my mamma managed it, 
but she brought Alfred back to his allegiance; 


and in spite of my grand ideas, and my rOle of 
Princess, I am, at this present speaking, engaged 
to marry a poor young lawyer. 

But as mamma rides in her carriage, and papa 
Chancellor declares that we shall not leave “ the 
homestead”—said homestead being a grand stone 
mansion of his own building—this fate may not 
be so hard, after all. 


BABYS’ CHARMS. 

BY MBS. GEORGE B. LEE. 


I chose ft violet, large and fair, 

Observed Its hue, and then the sky’s. 
Admiring each, as matchless quite, 

Till azure, in a lovelier guise, 

’Neath baby’s brow, attracted mo. 

And paled their blueness speedily. 

No flower on earth, no blue of skies, 

Con match the beauty of her eyes; 

For in their wells of liquid blue. 

Love’s own sweet soul seems shining through. 

Upon a peak of shimmering sand 
I chanced to cast my eyes one day; 

Ha, Ha! we’er coining countless gold, 

The roguish sunbeams seemed to say. 

The glit’ring grains did golden seem, 

So brightly burnished by each gleam. 

Shine on, quoth I, for pleasure shine. 

Your gold is bright—but not like mine; 

For your fbroed gold will ne’er compare 
With my wee girlie’s golden hair. 

A rose-bush also challenged me. 

Or seemed to, in a cunning way, 

To scan her choice array of buds. 

And find aught sweetly red as they. 

I viewed them with a loving eye, 


But felt constrained to make reply: 

None, budded east, west, north, or south. 
Charm mo like baby’s rose-bud month; 

Your buds are fragrant, that is true, 

But her pure breath is fragrant too. 

I’ve watched, well pleased, the dimples lance 
Li waves that laugh at staid old earth; 

But far more pleasing ’tis to see 
My baby’s dimples dance with mirth. 

Prithee, what princess could bequeath 
Pearls fldrer than her pearly teeth? 

Learning to nibble cunningly, 

And bite my lip so daintily, 

That oft I kiss her In my bliss. 

And ask, what charmer rivals this? 

"Tis needless on this theme to dwell; 

All Nature’s beauty cheers and charms 
A heart like mine; but still 1 think 
I’vo richer beauty in my arms. 

Tis true, the casket is but small. 

But outward beauty is not all, 

For, to complete the perfect w hole, 

My pet is dowered with a soul; 

A soul whose deathless bloom may be 
Perfect through all eternity. 


IN THE PINE WOODS. 

BY W. G. WATKINS. 


Paikt me childhood’s simple joys, 
Memory 1 how we strolled, blithe boys, 
Through these pine woods, black and red, 
O’er their noodles, thickly spread; 
Treasured cones, In wonder scanned 
Pillared stems, and awful band; 

Breaming oft with fancies fond 
Of scenes unknown that rose beyond. 

Eager youth! Life's richest glow 
Shone where these vast pine woods grow; 
Nests we robbed here, squirrels sought, 
With fresh beauties fed young thought; 
Rhymed beneath the fragrant shade, 
Forays into Elf-land made; 

As, all-grace, one by us moved. 
Trembling, told her herw—we loved 1 

Vol. LXV.—8 


Manhood, ’midst life’s work, life’s snares^ 
Struggling through a world of cares, 
With soul-problems face to face, 

Muses, here withdrawn, brief space; 
Through the stems, when slanting stray 
Sunbeams, views fato's chequered play; 
Or, more hopeful, learns to find, 

E’en In death, love deeply shrined. 

Toll-bowed, here shall be my home. 
Where grave thoughts may fitly come; 
Birds I’ll watch the green roof through 
Flitting earth with cone-chips strew; 
Note afar eve’s sapphire skies 
From the hills in glory rise, 

Types of whither age should wend 
If at length with heaven twould bland. 
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BY FANNIE E. 

Ursula unclosed tlie door, and looked in, and 
having so looked in, entered the room and made 
her* way to the fire. 

No one was there but Felicia, and on a foot¬ 
stool upon the hearth Felicia sat, moveless and 
silent, one elbow resting on her knee, her open 
hand pressed against her cheek. She was not' 
dreaming in an idle, enjoyable fashion, os any 
other girl would have been doing. She rarely 
dreamed, so Ursula knew, and, apart from this, 
her first glance told her that the girl was in one 
of the worst of her moods. The tense stillness of 
her slight figure expressed it; that wretched 
covering of her cheek with the fierce, thin, young 
hand expressed it; and when she reached the 
other side of the fire-place, and sat dowli, Ursula 
saw that her face expressed it fearfully. 

She did not speak at first, and Ursula knowing 
every change of shadow—there were so fewbright- 
enings—that crossed and roused the tempestuous 
nature, recognized this one, and was silent also. 
The flame of self-torment would leap out before 
long, despite the barrier of pride. 

And so it was. For a few moments the girl 
actually turned upon her all at once with an angry 
gesture. 

“Why are you looking at me?” she said. “What 
are you thinking of?” 

“Of you, Felicia,” Ursula answered, simply. 

“ Of me?” she said, with a depth of self-scorn 
fearful to behold. “ Of me?” j 

“ I am wondering,” said Ursula, “ what has 
hurt you to-night.” 

“Hurt me?” was her echo. “What should 
hurt me ? You always think that I have been 
hurt if I am silent. Yes, you know so well 
that-” 

“ Hush!” said Ursula, inker strong, even tone. 
The raised, harsh voice dropped at once, almost 
as if silenced by a spell. But the storm was not 
stilled. It was working in the girl’s whole frame 
so strongly, that she was fairly trembling in her 
struggle against it, and, m the end, notwithstand¬ 
ing her efforts, it conquered her. Suddenly, the 
hand fell from her cheek, showing the broad, un¬ 
sightly scar, throbbing with fiery red. 

« Ursula!” she cried out the next moment, and, 
with one swift movement, she slipped down upon 
the hearth, and hung upon the woman’s knee, 
sobbing in a hushed, wild way, almost terrible. 
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“ Don’t speak to me,” she said. “ Don’t touch, 
me! I cannot bear it! Let me alone until this 
is over.” 

Ursula did not try to control her—did not even 
caress her at the first outburst. She knew what 
was coming, almost without hearing a word of ex¬ 
planation. 

But when at last the desperate, impassioned 
creature raised her head, she laid a gentle hand 
upon her arm, and the simple gesture seemed to 
have a sort of softening influence, for the next 
words were uttered in a manner strangely hum¬ 
ble for Felicia Unsworth. 

“ Have you seen her?” she said. 

A sudden rush of sympathy thrilled Ursula like 
magnetism from her heart’s core to the tips of the 
firm, cool fingers, that moved in a subtly ex¬ 
pressed caress upon the slender arm. 

“ Yes, I have seen her.” 

Felicia bent her face until her cheek, the 
scarred cheek, rested upon the kindly hand. 

“ She is very pretty, Ursula?” 

“Yes,” Ursula answered. 

“The style of woman Martin likes—low¬ 
voiced, and peaceful, and sweet; altogether un¬ 
like me. The style of woman Martin eares 
for.” 

Ursula’s hand moved a little again; but she 
said nothing, even though she half-imagined she 
could feel the hot blood beating in the disfigur¬ 
ing scar resting upon her wrist. 

It was a hard task she had taken upon herself, 
when, of her own free-will, she had resolved to 
help Felicia Unsworth to bear the burden of her 
life. Few women would have made such a reso¬ 
lution, and fewer would have held to it, if they 
had possessed courage, and earnest, womanly 
sympathy enough to make it. She was not young^ 
she had lived through Borrow of her own. There 
was no particular need that she should come to 
an out-of-the-way country-house to care for an 
unhappy girl, whose nature had been warped, 
whose life had been embittered, and who had no 
claim upon her save that of their common suffer¬ 
ing, and the shadow of a relationship. And yet 
she had come, and had never filtered in her re¬ 
solve, even when Felicia was at her worst, which 
was a worst bad enough, Heaven knows. Ursula’s 

i day was past, so long past that she looked back at 
her girlhood with a thrill of hushed, tender pain. 
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such as she felt in these later years, when God’s 
world was at its sweetest, on some still, golden 
autumn day, or when she looked up at some great, 
calm, white star, hung in the solemn blue at mid¬ 
night, when such experiences came to her; in 
fact, as were stirrings of a soul only held to earth 
by the simple weight of mortality. 

Until she came, Felicia had almost lived alone. 
The old country-house, which had belonged to her ; 
father, had been her home ad her life, pnd in 
these days she certainly did not care to leave it, 
though it cannot be said that she had any girlish ; 
enthusiasm, or love for its quaint beauty. The 
one misery of her life had overpowered all else. 
She was not like Ursula; no experience could ever 
make her like Ursula—nature bad oast her in a 
different mould. Three years ago she had been a 
strong, healthful young creature, fiery and happy, 
and with a face whose beauty won admiration on 
every side, though she cored little for it.. She 
had a betrothed lover, whose affection for her 
mode her whole future fair with promise. She 
was fortunate, if imperfect—and she laid no claim 
to perfection. 

This was how the world stood with her three 
years ago, when the whole earth changed its face 
to her in one short hour. 

It was a sad thing, people said; a terrible thing 
—the accident. She was alone in her room, stand¬ 
ing before a mirror, putting the last touch to her j 
light evening toilet. Her lover awaited her below; 
guests were arriving at the house. One might : 
have thought the cup of her girlish happiness was ; 
filled to the brim. It- was only a slight movement; 
which was the cause of all that followed, or, per- ; 
haps, a breath of air coming through the half- ; 
closed door, which wafted her.thin sleeve too near 
the light. In a second the flames were soaring : 
above her head, and in less than twenty minutes 
she was carried to her bed, unconscious even of 
her fiery torture* There was no rejoicing that! 
night; the guests went home, the lights in the re- ; 
ception-rooms were put out, and, simultaneously, 
the lights in the almost dying girl’s life were ex¬ 
tinguished for ever; the flowers of her youth and 
beauty faded into a shriveled mockery of their 
natural bloom. 

She came out of her chamber three months 
later, worn, maimed, and disfigured, a fearful 
scar upon one cheek, a fearful scar upon her life. 
Her nature had never been a particularly soft and 
tender one; but now it seemed warped and em¬ 
bittered forever. When Ursula came she found : 
her repressed, silent, and moody. In her fierce ; 
resentment against fate, there was no hope for ; 
any softening of her misery, no effort to find any. 
She was bitter almost to vindictiveness. She even 
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met with hardness and indifference, this woman 
who had resolved to be her friend. « 

“ If you have anything to say to me about re¬ 
signation, and ‘ Heaven’8 will,’ and * crosses,’ ” she 
said, abruptly, the first time they were alone 
together, “you may as well say it now. I am 
used to hearing such things, and am learning tQ 
listen to them with a reasonable degree of indif¬ 
ference.” 

“I have nothing of the kind to say,” was Ur¬ 
sula’s unmoved reply. 

That night, when Martin Oswald came, she un¬ 
derstood all. She had the power to read others 
clearly, yet with a grave tenderness which was 
still just in its measuring; and she hod held the 
girl in the hollow of her hand in an hour. But 
five minutes after the lover’s first appearance, the 
hand in which she held her, the delicately per¬ 
ceptive hand, began to tremble. 

“ He is my lover,” said Felicia, half-defiantlyt 
afterward. “ I suppose you understand that I 
should have been his wife now if—if I had dared*. 
I have put him off from time to time because I did 
not dare. Do you understand that?” 

If she had not understood it»before, she would 
have done so then ; as it was, a shock of hard pain 
struck her. The girfs eyee sought hers os it 
were, and she saw that a dull yearning lay behind 
the fire in their dark depths. She was trying this 
man day by day, playing a long, drawn-out game 
of self-torture, with what might have been a life¬ 
happiness. In his decisive, rather cold face, Ur¬ 
sula had read a great deal. For stern honor’s 
sake, he would render up his life with immovable 
strength of will; he would never falter in any set 
purpose through the yearnings other men might 
feel; no dream of tender bliss would ever move 
him. If he had . not cared for Felicia, he would 
have held true to her, not from fear of condemna¬ 
tion, not from any shrinking from giving her pain 
by his falsehood, simply because it would be im¬ 
possible for him to swerve from the path of right. 
But, undemonstrative as he was, it seemed that he 
was true in heart yet; he bore with the girl's 
fierce, unstable words with some degree of ten¬ 
derness. Something of the warmth of love and 
pity helped him in his forbearance; and thoqgh 
he had much to bear, he bore it unfalteringly. 

“ I am not of your world,” Felicia said to Ur¬ 
sula, at the close of one of her most unreasonable 
days. “ I rage against fate the more that I know 
it is all in vain. Your nature is different; but it 
is not yourself you may thank for it. Thank the 
God who gave you your calm, white soul. There 
is no gall in your blood as there is in mine.” 
And then, almost the nextmoment, she broke out 
again. “ Oh, how mad I am. Why cannot I take 
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what I can get. See, Ursula, he did love me 
once-” 

“ He loves you now,” said Ursula. I 

She began to walk up nnd down the room, as she 
had a frantic way of doing when she was excited. 

“ No,” she said. “ Yes, perhaps he does. Love 
does not die an easy death with such a man as he 
is. But he cannot love me as he did when I 
could make him happy, because I was happy my¬ 
self. No need to accuse him then—no need to 
torture myself. I had as much to give as he had ; 
now I have nothing, and he has all. And yet 
while I know I am wearing out his very soul, I 
must go on—I must, Ursula. I see his face set¬ 
tling into its hard, cruel lihes, and though I know 
so well what it means, I say to myself, ‘ One word 
more—one trial more !* and some day I shall go 
so far that I shall lose all.” 

Thus it had been for nearly two years, and, 
during this time, Ursula’s burden had been the 
Constant failing of her steadfast effort to smooth 
Felicia's way. The plans concerning the mar¬ 
riage were indefinite in the extreme. It hung on 
from month to month, now near, now, as it would 
seem, half-forgotten; and Ursula began to see that 
Oswald had lost softie shade of warmth, though 
he was more strictly foithful and assiduous than 
ever. He had loved Felicia in those happier days, 
and certainly no misfortune would have changed 
him. It was not the misfortune; it was its ter- 
rible result which was wearing him. 

Then came the visitor. A distant relative had 
died, leaving a daughter, and this daughter had 
written to Felicmto ask for the protection of her 
home until she could find her place in the world. 

It might have been that a fresh, miserable spirit 
of restlessness took possession of the girl after 
this. She was fitful and uncertain beyond mea¬ 
sure—silent, impassioned, remorseful, and de¬ 
fiant; everything by turn, nothing long. 

“ I am going to give you a beauty to look at,” 
she said to Martin Oswald. “ How will you like 
that?” 

And full of hardened folly as the words were, 
Ursula saw the worn hand resting on the mantel, 
cling to the marble almost convulsively, and the 
inner shadow of wild, desperate yearning fill the 
dark, disfigured face. But regarding her from 
his own stand-point of weight and measure, Os¬ 
wald did not see this, or, if he did, scarcely com¬ 
prehended it. She had been seeking to try his 
patience all the evening, so he looked at her coldly. 

“You ore not in a fair mood, Felicia,” he said. 

She could not conquer the yearning in a mo¬ 
ment. It lingered, and caused her to falter in¬ 
wardly, even while her evil spirit prompted her 
to retort. 


! “ Am I ever in a fair mood ?” sho said. 

! “ Not often of late, Felicia,” he answered, still 

S more coldly. 

| She echoed the words mockingly. 

| “Not often of late, Felicia; not often, ever, I 
| think, Felicia. It was a wonderfully apt idea to 
call me Felicia, was it not ? I wonder who we are 
to thank for it? Felicia!” in a very depth of 
passionate scorn. 

And yet in passing the room-door later in the 
evening, Ursula caught a glimpse of her clinging 
to his breast in a tempest of remorse, which shook 
her from head to fpot. 

“ I am turning your heart to stone,” she was 
crying out. “ The time will come when you can¬ 
not forgive me, when no sacrifice of mine can 
bring back to me what I have thrust out of my 
life—when you cannot give me what you would. 
Oh, God! how helpless I am against myself. Why 
should I deserve such a nature ? Could a God 
i have given it to me!” . 

From the first, Ursula had been somewhat 
; anxious oonoerning the advent of this guest; but 
when she saw the girl fairly, her fears were re- 
; lieved upon one point at least . It would be through 
no fault of hers if her presence added one iota to 
Felicia’s morbid pain. 

She came down into the dimly fire-lit room, 
as they sat together; a woman fair and young, 
with a fine, pure fhee, and beautiful, easily-read 
eyes; and when she entered, Felicia, who wfis 
; sitting upon the hearth-rug, nnd resting upon her 
friend’s knee, turned upon her arm to measure 
; her as it were with a glance. 

Ursula rose and kissed her, just as she had 
kissed her by way of greeting an hour before. 
Felicia stood up and gave her a hand, still regard¬ 
ing her with the smouldering eagerness in her 
eyes. It was characteristic of her peculiar tem¬ 
perament that even the sweet, sensitive face 
should not move her to any ephemeral girlish en¬ 
thusiasm of pitying welcome. She had never 
I in her life been susceptible to temporary outward 
influence. After being thus received, Olive 
; Gowan moved toward a shadowed corner, and 
slipped into a seat, and from that moment she 
slipped into her position in the household in a 
; like quiet and unobtrusive manner. 

The lights had not been brought in when Martin 
Oswald made his appearance, and it was not until 
; Felicia spoke that he was aware of the new comer’s 
presence. 

“There i9 someone here,” she said. “Mr. 
Oswald, Olive.” 

| And Oswald, turning with his usual grave ease 
{ of manner toward the shadowed corner, saw a 
\ tall, youthful figure rise out of it, and stand 
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before him, with a fair-featured face, and soft, 
large eyes upraised to his, and, for some inex¬ 
plicable reason or other, ho started a little, struok 
with an absurd fancy of finding himself confronted 
by a vision. 

It was a sweet vision enough, too, the most pre¬ 
judiced could not have failed to admit. Olive 
Gowon was a new element introduced into the old 
stormy life. She was what Ursula might have 
been in extreme youth—Ursula without sorrow, 
and without worldly experience. She was gentle, 
fearless, and guileless; she bore with. Felicia as 
only Ursula did; she was tender without weak¬ 
ness, pure of soul, and sweet in womanly ways. 
Ursula had a fancy of her own about her. It 
seemed to her that if she had lived in certain 
dark ages, Olive Gowon would have been one of 
the fcioiden martyrs. 

Olive had been in the house a little over a month, 
when, entering the sitting-room one day, Ursula 
found herself confronting a scene whose strange¬ 
ness made her courage fail her suddenly. Olive 
had been out for some hours, and having returned, 
tired out with walking, hod lain down upon a 
sofa near the fire, and, perhaps, overpowered by 
the warmth of the fite, had fallen asleep just as 
she had come in. 

And so she lay when Ursula entered. But this 
was not all. At the other end of the room, far 
away from her, stood Martin Oswald, utterly 
sitent, utterly motionless, his head bared, his cold 
face set and pale, his eyes resting on the girl’s 
reposeful figure. Ursula remembered that she 
had heard some one enter some minutes before; 
but os Felicia had not been summoned, she had 
imagined it to be a servant. She turned away 
without a word, and went up to her room, and 
when she reached it, she heard the hall-door close 
os Oswald left the house. He had not seen Fe¬ 
licia at all. 

There might have been a fate in Felioia’s mood 
that night, it was so fierce a one. Ursula found 
herself almost shrinking from her more than 
once; but Olive's fair, fine face, whitening a little 
through very sensitive pity, wore a shining, ten¬ 
der look from beginning to end. There was always 
this soft’ pure pity for Felicia in her face at such 
times; but on this occasion, something of its sha¬ 
dow seemed to fall upon Oswald also. She was 
moved to sorrow for her sake, too, Ursula thought; 
and surely it was so; for when Felicia had left 
them, and they three were alone together, the 
impulse broke its bounds. 

There was a single moment of silence, in which 
Martin Oswald stood near the mantel, resting his 
brow upon his hand, his stern eyes fixed upon the 
hearth-stone; and then Ursula was oonscious of a 


i soft stirring at her side, and with one swift move- 
| rnent, Olive had reached him, and touched 1.1a 
arm with her light hand. 

“Oh, bear with her!” she said. “Pity her. 
She loves you.” 

He looked up, roused in a moment. She might 
have been a spirit, with her white, transfigured 
face, and fair, appealing eyes. Something long 
slumbering started to life in him in a breath's 
space. Ursula, watching, saw it with a tremor of 
recognition—it was so strong for a moment, so 
fearful in its strength; it was so near conquering 
him. The white figure, the white, shining face, 
the star-like shining eyes, might have been the 
embodiment of the angel of his lost happiness. 
This was the single thought his gase expressed, 
with an intensity scarcely to bo overcome. 

Ursula held her breath, she so feared for him. 
But though there was need for fear, he did not 
fail. He broke the silence at last in a voice calmer 
than she bad hoped to hear. 

“ I have borne with her,” he said. “ I do pity 
her. I will remember that she loves me.” 

This was all. 

Only a few minutes later Ursula stood at the 
door of Felioia’s chamber, almost fancying that 
the beatings of her heart echoed through the cor¬ 
ridor. She had an uncontrollable longing to rour e 
her to a sense of her danger. It seemed to her 
strained imagining that her summons upon the 
chamber door was a summons to call her back 
from the brink of the grave of her love* The love 
was dead and buried, and but a few steps more 
would carry her to the sepulchre, whoso exist¬ 
ence she was ever fearing, and yet had never fully 
awakened to. It was a feverish fancy; but from 
this hour Ursula was ruled by it. 

“ Felieia,” she said, half-breatblessly, when she 
had entered. “ Felicia, go down stairs.” 

Felicia rose from her seat, and looked at her 
blindly. She had been weeping in a wild, re¬ 
morseful way, and her eyes were heavy and 
clouded with tears. 

“ Why ?” she asked. “ Why do you say this ?” 

“ Because I love you,” said Ursula; “ because 
it is right that you should try to undo the wrong 
you have done to-night. Yes, yon must go.” 

And, strangely enough, the girl turned toward 
the door, and went out slowly without another 
word. 

Far in the night, beyond midnight it seemed, 
Ursula awakened to find her standing by her bed¬ 
side. 

“ Don’t get up,” she said, in a strange, resolute 
voice. “ There is no need. I only came to look 
at you. I have been sitting in the room for 
nearly two hours. How quiet your fhee was when 
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you slept. I wonder if mine ever looks so. I j 
am going to be married, Ursula.” \ 

“ You promised him this to-night?” Ursula said. i 

** Yes.” And then, as if she wanted to end < 
here, she bent and kissed her friend's forehead. ; 
“ Good-night,” she said. 

“ Good-night,” Ursula answered. “ And God 
bless you." 

Felicia had left the bedside, but hearing this, 
she turned half round again, holding her light 
above her head, so that it fell upon her scarred ; 
cheek. 

“ Why do you say that ?” she said, unsteadily. 
“'Has He ever blessed me, and is it likely He ; 
will begin now.” And then turned away again, 
as suddenly as she had stopped, and left Ursula ; 
in the darkness to her pain. 

But her moods were less fitfYi] and hard to bear ; 
with after this. Not that she softened exactly ; it 
was scarcely that so much as that she seemed to 
hold herself under control with a new resolution. 
Bitter speeches were less frequent, and though 
8k c was more silent than usual, she was less 
sullen. 

There were to be few preparations for the mar¬ 
riage ; Bhe was fixed in her resolve on this point. 

“ Why should I have such thinge?” she said, 
t o Ursula. “ Olive shall have them when her turn 
comes, and there will be no mockery in it.” 

She was not as hard in her manner toward Olive 
as Ursula had feared she would be. She had 
spared her much, strange to say, and, somehow 
or other it came about that Olive took into her 
own hands the task of making the wedding-dress, 
and would let no one share it with her. It was 
a gentle fancy of hers to make the pretty work a 
labor of love. 

The winter had warmed into spring, and the 
spring roses were beginning to bloom, when she 
took the work in hand; and, as the days grew 
brighter and more summer-like, they fell into the 
habit of sitting together at the open window, 
Felicia looking on in silence while the other two 
were at work. 

They had been flitting thus during the whole of 
one long morning, and Felicia’s silence communi¬ 
cating itself to them, a sort of stillness had fallen 
upon them. This silence was suddenly broken 
by Felicia’s rising, all at once, and Hashing past 
them out of the room, without a word—without a 
sound even, other than the one Ursula, and Ur¬ 
sula alone, had heard—a sound like a swiftly in¬ 
drawn breath. 

The two looked up simultaneously. 

At the door stood Martin Oswald. What did 
it mean ? But they were neither of them to learn 
at that time. He came forward to them, pale 


still, but apparently as gravely at ease as ever he 
had been in his life. 

“ Ought I to have come in ?” he said. “ If not, 

I can only plead ignorance of the state of affairs.” 
And he glanced downward, as if in grave admi¬ 
ration of the heavy billows of white satin falling 
from Olive’s lap, and draping themselves about 
her feet. 

But this was the beginning of the end. 

When Felicia came into the room to meet her 
lover, the two women, who loved and pitied her, 
almost started. The fire and color had died out 
of her foce, leaving it hard and cold, and her 
mouth was drawn a little out of its natural curve 
as if by pain. She entered the room steadily, yet 
as with a strange footstep, and when she spoke te 
Martin, it seemed that she found it hard to con. 
front him, and so her eyes sought Ursula's. y 

“I am not well,” shfc said. “You must ex¬ 
cuse me. I scarcely think I am well enough to 

entertain you. I don’t know what it is-” 

But before she had finished, she staggered so that 
Martin held out his arms, and would have caught 
her, but that his touch seemed to give her n 
novel strength which helped her to steady herself. 

“No,” she said, putting his hand aside. “I 
am not going to faint. It Is not bo bad as 
that.” 

No one of them had ever seen her in such a 
mood, or heard her speak in such a tone before. 
To Ursula the very quietness of her manner was 
actually a shock ; but it was evident that Martin 
did not understand, and that Olive was only 
anxious. 

After she went to her room they did not see 
her again that day, and the next morning she was 
herself again. Indeed, all traces of the altera¬ 
tion wrought in the past few weeks had been so 
far swept away that she seemed to have gone 
back to the time when she had been at her worst. 
An evil spirit seemed to possess her, she was so 
!: uncontrolled in her moods. 

It was a heavy burden that Martin Oswald 
j; bore during the few weeks that intervened be- 
i; tween this time and the wedding-day—the wed- 
; ding-day that never came. Only the sternest 
sense of honor could have held him true to him¬ 
self; only the sternest honor did hold him true. 

: Even Olive, whose gentle pity had often made her 
blind heretofore, saddened in her sorrow for both. 

; Ursula, finding that her power was gone, stood 
; aloof, and looked on with an aching heart. She 
had understood the girl before; but in these 

I days it seemed impossible to understand her, she 
seemed so utterly lost. 

But the time came when to Ursula, at least, the 
mystery was made clear. 
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It had been one of Felicia’s dark days, and at 
its close she was standing with Ursula before the 
open window at which they had sat the morning 
Olive was making the wedding-dress. The wed¬ 
ding-dress was finished now, and laid away in a 
closed room up-stairs. 

44 How well I shall look in it,” Felicia had said. 
41 How well this will set it off.” And she had 
laughed defiantly, pointing to the scar in which 
the red blood pulsed fearfhlly. 44 Well, put it 
away,” she ended. 44 Let it lie there until it is 
worn.” 

Within the room, before the open window, the 
two women stood, Ursula with her arm wound 
about Felicia’s waist; outside, upon the graveled 
walk directly beneath, Martin Oswald was stand¬ 
ing talking to Olive—Olive, draped in long, straight 
folds of black, but with a single white lily in her 
hair, a lily whose white beauty was set at naught 
by the fair face uplifted in the Boft, dusky twi¬ 
light. 

44 And you know I shall not be here when you 
return,” she was saying. 44 Felicia has been very 
kind, but I should not feel it right-” 

44 Olive I” said Ursula’s voice from above. 
“Olive!” 

She could see them so plainly, and knew that 
Felicia could too—would have known it even if 
she had not felt the convulsive start that shook 
the girl’s whole frame, the moment Martin Os¬ 
wald’s miserable, stern eyes upraised themselves, 
revealing all his great pain, in despite of his 
strong will. 

44 Olive !” she cried. 44 Olive !” 

And Olive, looking upward, smiled an answer, 
and turned to come. 

The white lily in her hair loosened from its 
fastening, and dropped upon the earth at Martin 
Oswald’s feet. 

Felicia took one steady step, which brought her 
nearer to the window. 

The man’s whole face was white and working. 
He looked down at the flower, and by the motion 
that passed over his set figure, both knew that he 
was laboring for breath. But he did not bend to 
take it, or even to touch it, ever so lightly, in 
mute farewell. A moment more, and he took a 
step forward also—one step, and set his heavy 
foot upon the spotless blossom, and crushed it out 
of sight. 

Then the panting form on Ursula a arm broke 
loose from her clasp. 

44 Let me go!” the girl cried out—cried out, 
yet under her breath. 44 Let me go. I am going j 
to do no wrong. I am going to save him, to save j 
myself—to save my soul, I think. Let me go!” 

Years had gone before Ursula learned exactly \ 


j what passed between the two, in the hour they 
> spent together after Felicia went into the garden, 
and led her lover away into the dusk; but when, 
in the silence of her own chamber, she heard the 
gate click, and the sound of retreating footsteps, 
she knew, as by instinct, that all was over—knew 
well that all was over before the door opened, and 
Felicia herself came in. 

When the door did so open, each woman looked 
at the other in silence for a little space. Then 
Felicia came forward slowly. 

44 Do you know what I have been doing?” she 
said, every word dropping from her lips with a 
strange distinctness. 

44 Yes,” answered Ursula. 

44 Is it best ?” she said next. 

The eyes of the woman whose sad life lay be¬ 
hind her in the softened shadow of the past, met 
those of the woman whose sad life was yet to 
come, and be borne and struggled with. It might 
have been a cruel thing to speak the truth, but 
Ursula had not learned to be false. 

44 Yes, it is best,” she answered. 

There was the strength of misery in the girl. 
She did not break down, or even falter. She 
simply came close to the window, and stood there 
in the faint light. 

44 Then you will believe me ?” she said. 44 You 
will believe me when I tell you what I ora going 

to tell you; or, perhaps-” And she turned 

round to look down at her. 44 Perhaps you can 
understand something of it without being told. 
Think of the past few weeks—think of them, Ur¬ 
sula, and try to-” 

44 Felicia!” the sorrowing woman cried out, and 
her voice was so wild and suddenly impassioned, 
that it startled an echo in the silent room. 44 Not 
that—not that!” 

That instant, almost before her second cry, the 
girl was on her knees before her, clinging to her 
in her old, wretched, tempestuous way. 

44 Hush !” she wailed. 44 Hush I Ye 9 , that is 
what I have done—that is what I have boon try¬ 
ing to do. He would not have let me go other¬ 
wise. He would have sacrificed himself a thou¬ 
sand times rather. And I loved him, Ursula—I 
loved him, and he would have conquered my weak 
soul so shamefully. I could not have withstood 
him; but now, now he can only see that I am to 
blame—that I would not listen—that I seemed 
worse than mad. He will never suspect that I 
knew the truth—that I read it in his eyes the 
day he stood in the door-way, and forgot all else 
but that the woman he loved was making the 
bridal dress of the woman he was bound to. But 
he is free now. and in the end he will teach her 
to care for him as—as I have done; and they will 
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be happy. I want to redeem the past. I must— 
I will, Ursula! Ursula! for God’s sake, fold your 
arms close about me, and help me! Help me! 
Help me—for God’s sake.” 

And, having made this sacrifice, so strange, 
so wild, so unexpected, it might have been that 
the evil spirit which had heretofore ruled her, 
was, to some extent, appeased. Of her after life 
it is useless to speak; suffice it to say that the two 
women, bound heart to heart by the strong tie of 
suffering, lived out their lives together, each help¬ 
ing the other to bear the weight of her burden. 
As was quite natural, the time came, though it 
was long afterward, when Martin Oswald forgot 
his past, and won Olive to his will. Felicia did 
not meet him face to face again, though on one 
occasion, years after his marriage, chance threw 
them near enough together to cause Ursula at 
least a pang of fear. 

One summer day, os the two were sauntering 
through a picture gallery, in one of the larger 
cities, a pretty child, whose father was intent 
upon a painting at some distance from them, 
stopped near them, probably attracted by some 
triffe in Felicia’s dress, which aroused his boyish 
curiosity. Seeing this, Felicia bent down to speak 


to him, and, as she did so, Ursula saw that she 
started faintly, and then recovered herself. 

“What is your name?” she asked, the next 
moment. 

The child looked up at hor fearlessly, with a 
pair of brave, brown eyes. 

“ Martin,” he answered. “ Martin Oswald.” 

Felicia stood upright, and met his innocent, 
curious gaze, with a blanched face, for an in¬ 
stant. Then she bent down again, and laid her 
hands upon his shoulders. • 

“Will—will you kiss me?” she said, in a 
strange, suddenly sweet voioe, which thrilled Ur¬ 
sula’s every pulse. 

“ Yes,” said the child, softly, and lifted his 
bright face. 

Ursula turned away. 

When she looked round again, the boy was re¬ 
turning to his father, and Felicia was drawing 
down her veil with a tremulous hand. 

“ Lot us go, Ursula,” she said. 

They went out of the room without speaking; 
but before the veil had dropped, Ursula had seen 
that there were tears in her eyes, great, warm 
tears, that welled over, and slipped softly dov 
her pale, tender, yet half-awed face. 


A TABLEAU. 

BT A. KATE LAURENCE. 


Thk sun beamed in at the open door, 

And broidered with gold the cottage floor, 

And glinting o’er table, stool, and chair, 

Fell full on a form, with silver hair, 

An age-bowed form, with a lace bo fair, 

That the sunbeams stopped and rested there. 

On her knee there lay a brown, old book. 

With dingy leaves, and a worn, soiled look, 

While the soft-blue eyes, grown blind with lean, 
And filled with yearning, as through the years 
Her thought went back, sought, with far-off gaze, 
The blue hills draped with the Summer’s haze. 


Beside her stood, in her winsome grace, 

A slight, Iklr child with a sunny face; 

With largo, glad eyes, and a brow of truth, 

A picture of health, and joy, and youth. 

Who thought of the wondrous things it took 
To DU the leaves of that dun, old book. 

With white arms clasped in a close embrace. 

The round cheek crashed ’gainst the pale, sweet face 
The soft curls draping tho silver head, 

The sunbeams crept in with silent tread. 

And lay Uke a glowing, burnished crown. 

On the age-frosted head and tho goldou brown. 


LOVE FOR THE YOUNG. 

BY M. B. 8 31 EDL EY. 


Not only for yourselves, but for the years 
Which yon, not knowing, bring to me anew, 

Are you so dear that I consider you 
With this persistency of quiet tears; 

For many silent tones are in your speech, 

And dead hopes rise and tremblo when you smile. 
Making me fancy for a little while 


That hands I cannot clasp are in my reach; 

And my soul cries, ** What can I do or bear.” 

(I that have lost so much and wept so long.) 

M How make myself your servant, to remove 
Tho sting and weight of that remembered love 
Which was my joy, but may have had some wrong 
From sUghts unknown, ere Time hod taught me care f 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


Kate Willi8 sat on the low, brown door-step 
of the old farm-house. She had evidently been 
out in the orchard, for her straw-hat lay by her 
side, and her lap was full of apple-blossoms. She 
had picked, too, some shining grass-blades, and 
some clusters of emerald-green rose-leaves from 
the bush beside her, and was weaving them with 
her rosy apple-blossoms into two pretty bouquets. 
She was not looking very intently at her work, 
however. Her beautiful brown eyes were bent 
away over the long meadow, and beyond the 
stream, with its willow-fringed border, to the 
white walls of a perfect gem of a cottage. It was 
nearly half a mile away, but she could see plainly 
its bay-windows, vinc-garlanded, its pretty lat¬ 
ticed porticoes and balconies. She was too far 
distant to see the glowing flower-beds, and the 
marble vases filled with vines, and ferns, and 
blossoms; but she could see the clump of rare 
shrubbery that rose from the velvet green of the 
large lawn that extended down io the highway, 
and on the south side down to the banks of the 
stream. On the north side of it, but belonging 
to the grounds, was a thick grove of oaks and 
maples. And back of the house, and separated 
:'>m it by a vegetable-garden and fruit-trees, she 
ould see the gothic roof of the carriage-house, 
vnd other out-houses. It was a beautiful place, 
showing evidences of refinement and good taste; 
and I don’t blame Katy for letting her eyes rest 
upon it so admiringly. As she looked, she seemed 
to be dreaming a dream, not unpleasant, if one 
wefe to judge ftrom the expression of the sweet face. 

But her reverie was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of good aunt Jane into the sitting-room, 
in the outside door of which Kate was sitting, 
under the woodbine that had been trained over 
the rustic porch. Aunt Jane had a long-seamed 
stocking in her hand nearly completed, and hav¬ 
ing settled herself comfortably in her favorite 
rocking-chair, she commenced knitting diligently, 
and talking to her niece. 

44 Nathan Farmer was here, just now, Cathe¬ 
rine, while you were down in the orchard.” 

44 Yes, I met him when I was coming back.” 

44 You are going with him to the picnic, next 
Friday, haint you?” 

44 I don’t know—I don’t really think I shall.” 

44 Didn’t Nathan ask you to go?” 

44 Yes.” 


44 Well, I knew by his looks he came on that 
errent. Why, under the sun, don't you go ? You 
don't want to, hey? Now that haint no good 
reason, Catherine. You act dretful odd, lately; 
seems as if you don’t want to stir a step with Na¬ 
than, and there he has been payin’ attention to 
you for goin’ on six years. Seems to me you 
have got dretful high notions ipto your head. If 
I thought it was your goin’ off to Boston to school 
that gin ’em to you, I should be sorry enough to 
think I let you go. It makes mo feel bad, Cathe¬ 
rine, to see you standin’ so in your own light. I 
promised my poor sister on her death-bed, and 
then I promised your dyin’ father, that I would 
do by you just as I would by my own child, and 
I want to. And you know the old sayin’ just as 
well as I do, you ought to make hay while the sun 
shines.” 

Kate pulled some tall feathery grasses that grew 
by the door-step, apd wove them with deft fingers 
into her bouquets, but made no reply. Aunt 
Jane looked up a minute over her spectacles at 
her pretty niece, but was obliged to look back 
again at her work immediately, for her seamed 
knitting-work called for all her eye-sight. It did 
not fetter her tongue, however. 

4 ‘ You are too purtickular, Catherine. You are 
most twenty years old, and I want to see you a 
lookin’ out for a home of yoqr own. You know 
as well os I do, that I haint got nothin’ but a life 
lease of this property. If it was mine, so I could 
leave it to you, I shouldn’t feel so about you; but 
if I should die to-morrow, I couldn’t leave you 
nothin’, only the housen stpff, and what little 
money I have laid up in the bank; and if I should 
enjoy poor health any length of time, I should 
have to use that all up, every cent of it. A poor 
girl, even if she is middlin’ good-looking, hadn’t 
ought to be over and above purtickuler; it stands 
her in hand to be up and a doin’. ” 

44 Do you-want me to go out and ask somebody 
to marry me?” 

“Now, Catherine, turn it off into a joke, just 
as you always do, when folkes are a talkin’ for 
your good.” 

“Well, what shall I do, auntje?” 

“ You know, Catherine, just as well as I do, 
that Nathan Farmer stands ready; ail he wants is 
a little encouragement—all he needs is a little 
leadin’ on.” 

68 
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“ I hate men that need a little leading on.” $ 

44 Now, Catherine, I call that wicked in you, to \ 
say that you hate Nathan, such a likely young \ 
man as he is—stiddy, equinomical, good-prin- ! 
cipled, and well off. He is a young man that will \ 
get a good livin’ ; he will make one of the best of: 
perviders, and he would fairly worship you.” 

“ I don’t want to bo worshiped; it would be 
wicked.” 

44 You know what I mean, Catherine. You 
needn’t take me up so; anybody that is talkin’ for 
your good. I know by what Mrs. Farmer told me, 
yesterday, that Nathan is a gettin’ discouraged.” 

“ Before I would send my mother round to 
complain-” 

44 Now you know, Catherine, that Mrs. Farmer 
didn’t come a purpose for that; she has been a 
owin’ me a visit quite a spell. The only wonder 
to me is, that Nathan haint got discouraged before 
now, a tryin’ to keep company with you. There, 
you will go off up stairs, and leave him alone with 
mo for hours, and the last time you actually went 
to bed, and there he sot here a lookin’ as if he 
would sink.” 

“ I wish he had,” said willful Kate, but under 
her breath, for she dearly loved the good aunt 
who was lecturing her so. 

“There he sot here till most'ten o’clock, ex¬ 
pectin’ of you back every minute, I not wantin’ 
to leave him alone, his face a growin’ as red as 
blood, and I feelin’ like a fool, and settin’ up alone 
with a young feller, Sunday night.”/ 

Here Katy broke out into a ringing peal of 
laughter, so sweet, that the robin, sitting on the 
brown oaves of the fUrm-house, broke out into a 
perfect flood of song, as if in answer to a mate. 
But, seeing her aunt’s serious fhee, Kate dropped 
her flowers, and running up behind her, she put 
her arms round her neck and kissed her; then 
she smoothed back the still dark locks under her 
dress cap, and said, 

44 He couldn’t get a better-looking girl to sit up 
with.” 

But her aunt still looked sober, and with an¬ 
other kiss, Kate said, penitently, 

“ I will never do it again, auntie, never.” 

“Wall, see that you don’t. I wouldn’t go 
through it again for a dollar bill.” 

Here aunt Jane looked up at the clock, and 
then adown the road leading to 44 the Corners.” 

44 1 don’t believe that Hannah is going to get 
back time enough to get supper. She is gettin’ 
awfiil shiftless lately; she’s had time to make a 
dozen spools of thread, while she has been going 
after one. I don’t know, Catherine, but you had 
better hang on the tea-kettle; it is most six 
o’clock, and I am afraid that Mr. Heine will be 


here before we can get supper ready, do the best 
we can.” 

Kate picked up her scattered flowers, and put 
her bouquets in the tall glass vases on the mantel. 
Then she hung on the tea-kettle, and went to set¬ 
ting the table. Aunt Jane moved her chair to¬ 
ward the open door of the dining-room, and as 
Kate came back from* the summer-kitchen, she 
was ready with another flow of language. 

44 1 know, from what Mr. Heine told me last 
night, that he thinks it would be a splendid match 
for you.” 

Kate stood with her back to her aunt, smooth¬ 
ing the snowy ^inen cloth upon the table; and her 
aunt couldn’t see the sudden rush of crimson in 
the sweet face, at the mention of that name. 

44 A middle-aged, stiddy man as he is, that has 
seen so much of the world, can’t help knowin’ 
a good chance when he sees it.” 

Kate was placing the clear, old-fashioned china 
upon the table, with, it seemed, more than her 
usual dainty precision, and did not reply. 

44 He is a smart, likely, forehanded man. And 
such men look out for the main chance. They 
can tell when a girl gets a good chance, as well 
as anybody; anji he is one that would wish you 
well, too. He said so. He said that he should 
always be glad to hear that you was happy, or 
something to that effect.” 

44 He needn’t take the trouble to wish anything 
concerning me,” Kate broke out, impetuously. 

“Now, I should be ashamed of that speech, 
Catherine. I don t sec what has got into you, 
lately, flyin’ out at your best friends so. If you 
have got a well-wisher on earth, it is Mr. Heine. 
Haint he always acted just like a father to you, 
ever since he came here a boardin’, a goin* on 
two years now ? Looked out for you, and been 
as good to you, as if you was his own child.” 

I 44 Yes, yes,” said Kate, for impulsive and warm¬ 
hearted, she could do no one an injustice long. 
But what was it? Was it gratitude for that fa¬ 
therly kindness, that brought the tears into those 

I great, brown eyes, and made the sweet, sensitive 
mouth so tremulous, as she added? “No one else 
was ever so good to me—no one.” 

“ That is just as true as you live and breathe. 
I knew you felt just so. 1 told Mr. Heine, last 
night, that you felt toward him, just as you would 
toward a father. And well you may, for he is a 
smart, likely man, and for all he is so rich, and 
knows so much, he haint stuck up a mite—a 
Christian gentleman. That is what the minister 
called him, last week; and when he and his wife 
settles down here, he will be a help to the place.” 
44 Is he going to be married ?” faltered Kate. 

44 Why, that was what Nathan’s mothar was a 
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tillin’ me yesterday; that they said up to the 
Corners that Mr. Heine had got a woman picked 
out up there where he came from; a rich widow, 

I bolieve they said she was. I have mistrusted it 
all along, as I told her. What else, under the sun, 
did he buy that house for, and fix it up so. 1 
thought, after your father died, and Judge Bacon 
bought it, that he fixed it up as nice os it could 
be; but they say it wasn’t nothin’ to what it is 
now—lace curtains, and velvet carpets, and real 
satin sofas and chairs. Nothin’ like it in these 
parts. And the big, south-chamber, they mistrust, 
is to be his wife’s room. They are fixin’ it all off 
with blue chairs, and sofa, and window-curtains. 
And such sights of pictures all over the house, 
and the library chuck full of books. They have 
got it ’most done, so Mr. Heine told me, last 
night.” Aunt Jane glanced out of the window, 
as she spoke, at the beautiful cottage that Kate 
had looked upon with such interest that after¬ 
noon. “Your father set out lots of them tree9 ; 
he was a tasty man—ministers generally be. I was 
a telling Mr. Heine, before he bought the place, 
how much you thought of it, because your father 
had lived there once-” 

Here aunt Jane became aware that she was 
alone; and, although it was a trial to her to do so, 
she wisely stopped talking, contenting herself with 
wondering anew “why Hannah didn^t come,” 
and preparing in her mind a course of mild, but 
lengthy lectures for the free benefit of that de¬ 
linquent damsel when she did arrive. 

Yes, Kate had gone up to her own room. Fa¬ 
therly kindness 1 So, that was the meaning of 
all his interest in her, his goodness, his tender 
thoughtfulness toward her. Why had she never 
realized it so before ? He thought of her only as 
a child, and she had been living in a fool’s para¬ 
dise all these long, bright, happy months. 

Walter Heine was the chief engineer of the new 
rail-road that passed through Wayland. He had 
come there, the summer before ; but, half a mile 
from there, there was rather a difficult place in 
the road; and what with that, and trouble with 
contractors, he had not found it easy to push his 
work very rapidly. The delay had not seemed 
to make him unhappy. In fact, his friends said 
they had never seen Heines so cheerfhl as he had 
been for this past year. Now they were working 
five miles away, but still he boarded at aunt 
Jane's farm-house, riding out in the morning, on 
his black horse Selim, and back again at night. 
He said the road was so nearly completed, that 
it would not pay to obtain another boarding place. 
And then he wanted to be near, to superintend 
the fitting up of the cottage. He had been heard 
to say that he was tired of beating round the 


world, and wanted a home of his own. All Way- 
land was delighted at the idea of his settling 
among them, for no one who knew him could fail 
to recognize him for what he truly was, “ a Chris¬ 
tian gentleman.” 

And Katy! To Katy he had brought a new 
world—a magic, beautiful world of beauty ami 
culture. And lie had been so good to her, so 
kind, so thoughtful. She looked around her little 
room; everywhere could she see evidences of his 
kindness. There, in its little Parian vase, was 
the bouquet of ferns anil wild-flowers, so exqui¬ 
sitely arranged, that he liad brought her yester¬ 
day from the survey. There was the shelf of 
books, daintily bound, every one of which he had 
given her. And there, on the table before her, 
lay his last gift, the exquisite prose poems of Jean 
Paul, in German. They had been reading it to¬ 
gether, only last week, he helping to correct her 
rather imperfect pronunciation. She was an 
ardent little student; her pretty head had other 
treasures beside its wealth of nut-brown curls; 
and surely he was the most patient of teachers. 
There, on the wail, was a sketch, in firm, bold 
lines, of a particularly favorite view of hers. Yes, 
she felt in her heart, that no father could be 
kinder to a beloved child than he had been to 
her; but what was there in that thought so bitter¬ 
sweet, so sad ? Faster and faster fell her tears. 
She had never thought of it. Their tastes were 
so aliko; they had seemed so near to each other, 
that she never thought of his being older than her¬ 
self. Yes, her aunt was right; she had of late 
refused to go to the rustic neighborhood gather¬ 
ings, and in her heart she knew it was because 
Mr. Heine never cared to go. Had he divined 
her foolishness, her presumption? Her cheeks 
burned hotly at the thought. She would be on 
her guard in the future. 

She was bathing her eyes, her flushed cheeks, 
when she heard the tread of Selim coming down 
the road. She looked out of the window, instinc¬ 
tively, following the habit of months, for it had 
been her delight to see him, like Sir Lancelot, 
came riding by, in the “blue, unclouded wea¬ 
ther.” He usually sat his horse like a king, as 
he really was, of nature’s own crowning. But, 
to night, he seemed weary, listless, and so intent 
in thought, that black Selim stopped at the gate, 
before his master seemed to be aware where he 
really was. Following blind habit also, Mr. 
Heine’s first glance was up to the window of 
Kate’s room. He saw her, and lifted hi9 hat with 
a grave bow, but the smile with which he had 
always greeted her had vanished. Again, the 
hot blood burned Kate’s fair cheeks; he had dis¬ 
covered her foolishness, and was teaching her a 
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lesson. But he need not be afraid. Cold and j 
distant was Kate to him at supper. Coolly, stu- j 
diously polite, was Mr. Heine to her. Aunt Jane 
was neither sensitive nor impressible; but as a \ 
good-natured blossoming peach-tree, in the spring \ 
of the year, without being able to philosophize | 
upon it, may haply feel the breezes that blow from 
snow-drifts in mountain hollows, so aunt Jane 
was blindly conscious of a change in the atmos¬ 
phere. 

After supper, Mr. Heine went out, and sat on 
the southern porch, in the lovely sunset light; 
that rippled down through the clusters of wood- ; 
bine leaves. This had been his favorite time for : 
reading with Kate, or to her, talking with her, 
hearing her play and sing. But Kate, just within 
the open door, with her sewing, did not seem in¬ 
clined for reading, conversation, or music. And 
Mr. Heine did not call her to his side, as he had 
been wont to do, with, 44 Here, Kate, come and 
see this; isn’t this beautiful?” holding the open 
book so she could look over it with him, or, 44 Come, 
Katy, and sing Annie Laurie for me.” He had 
taken a newspaper from the little stand as he 
passed it, but it lay unopened upon his knee, and 
there was a very grave, preoccupied look in his 
face. 

He was a very handsome man, although there 
were a few silver threads visible in the thick 
brown hair that was thrown carelessly back from 
his broad, white forehead, and in the sweeping 
beard and mustache of the same color. It was a 
strong, earnest face, the face of one who had 
lived much in his thirty-eight years, thought 
much, perhaps suffered much; for there was a 
strength and a patience in liis face, that is never 
learned, save in that divine school of suffering, 
where God is the teacher. 

Sitting there, in the twilight shadows, Mr. 
Heine saw Nathan Farmer coming up the garden- 
path. lie greeted the good-looking, but bashful 
youth, with his usual kindly courtesy; but he did 
not seem inclined to make any conversation with 
him, But os Nathan passed into the sitting-room, 
Kate fully made up for Mr. Heine’s silence; she 
had never been so cordial to him, and poor over¬ 
joyed, surprised Nathan, was in the seventh 
heaven. 

His being there again that night was a triumph 
of his mother’8 diplomacy over his bashful re¬ 
luctance ; for that good woman could not lightly 
lose the hope of calling sweet Kate Willis her 
daughter. She had, as she had often remarked 
to her bosom friends, 44 picked her out for her 
Nathan.” And as she was rather a strong-minded 
woman, who usually accomplished any plans she 
undertook, she was not inclined to relinquish this. 


Nathan had always admired Kate excessively, 
and had he not, he was of that mild and amiable 
nature, that he would have wedded any respect¬ 
able young lady, that his mother saw fit to select 
for him. But Kate had wearied the good youth. 
She had seemed like a rare, beautiful bird, flying 
so far above his head, that he was often in de¬ 
spair. Cordial and kind was Kate to him, for 
they had been the brother and sister in their 
childhood, and she did full justice to Nathan’s 
solid goodness of heart; sho really liked him very 
much, as long as he walked undeviatingly the 
straight and narrow path of friendship. But, 
whenever bewitched by her beauty and sisterly 
friendliness, he ventured to meander one bashful 
step into love’s pathway, she was snow, ice. So, 
goaded on by his mother, and attracted, and re¬ 
pelled, and tormented by Kate, this excellent 
youth often thought that his hair must turn pre¬ 
maturely white as wool. It was but very little 
removed from that color now; grief and anxiety 
; would have had but little change to effect. But 
; it is only justice to Nathan to say that he was to 
; be pitied. 

; He had gone home that afternoon much de¬ 
pressed, and, in answer to her mother’s anxious 
inquiries, he said 44 That Kate hadn’t said right 
out that she wouldn’t go, but she had acted dread¬ 
ful offish. He was a good mind to ask Matilda 
White for her company; he had as good a mind 
to as he had to eat.” But his mother assured 
; him that Kate only needed urging; all girls acted 
; so. She energetically recited to him that couplet 
so inspiring to the manly mind, 44 Faint heart 
never won fair lady.” She brightened up the 
armor of his courago anew. She finally equipped 
him with an errand to aunt Jane—she wanted to 
borrow her swifts. 

Aunt Jane bustled out to get them, willing to 
give her favorite ample opportunity. Mr. Heine 
; heard Nathan ask Kate 44 if she hadn’t better 
make up her mind to go to the picnic,” heard her 
!; ready assent, and then he took liis hat, and walked 
down to “the Corners,” to the post-office. On 
his return he met Nathen walking homeward in the 
bright moonlight, happy-fheed, stepping lightly, 
bearing aunt Jane’s swifts like a palm of victory. 

Kate went to the picnic, and the next Sunday 

I night she did not leave aunt Jane to entertain 
Nathan. Poor Katy, she was doing what many a 
woman has done, and will do again; she was on 
the eve of doing herself an irremediable injury, to 
falsely convince one man of her indifference. 
Four weeks passed away. One afternoon, Mr. 
I Heine had been to the village all day, and, os they 
\ arose from the tea-table, he announced to aunt 
Jane that 44 he was to leave Wayland the next day.” 
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“ Leave Wayland ?” asked aunt Jane, in open- 
mouthed astonishment. 

“ Yes, the road was completed now, and he had 
had a very advantageous offer from Germany, to 
take charge of a new line of railroad there. If 
he accepted it, as he thought he should, he must 
start for New York to-morrow, to catch the next 
steamer ; they wanted him to come at once. At 
all events, he should leave Wayland in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

“ What are you going to do with your new 
house?” cried aunt Jane. j 

“ I have disposed of it to a friend.” j 

Kate, standing in the open hall-door, heard 
every word, and now she slipped up stairs to her 
own room, and threw herself face downward upon 
the bed. Not weeping. No; but lying there, 
silent, motionless, as if she were dead. An hour 
passed, and still she lay there, in the same posi¬ 
tion. 

“Catherine!” aunt Jane was calling, from the 
foot of the stair-case. “Catherine, Mr. Heine is 
going to walk over to his house, and wants you to 
go with him. 

“ I can’t go.” 

She heard aunt Jane’s step coming up the stairs, 
and she rose and sat down by the table, with her 
back 10 the door. The door opened, and aunt 
Jane put her head in. 

“ For the laud’s sake, Catherine, do you go. 
You might take as much pains as that for him, 
seein’ it is the last job we shall have to do for 
him. He has got his trunk all packed, and is 
goin’ to start the first thing in the morning. I 
know your mind is all took up another way; but 
you ought to use a man well, a man that has been 
just like a father to you. He will think dretful 
strange if you don’t go.” 

“I’ll go, aunt Jane, desperately.” 

“Wall, so do, and you’d bettor hurry up, for 
he has got his hat all on, a standin’ out by the 
gate, a waitin’ for you.” 

In a few minutes a little, white-robed figure, 
with her straw-hat tied down over her face, with 
its blue ribbons, stood by Mr. Heine's side, and 
she said to him, without looking up, 

“I am ready, Mr. Heine.” 

In almost perfect silence, they walked down the 
pleasant country road. The last time! the last time! 
I think these words were sounding all the time in 
Katy’s heart. There is somethin}; inexpressibly 
sad in doing anything for the last time, if it be but 
to pluck the last autumn flower. And Kate knew 
that this was her last hour with Walter Heine. 
And when he went, he would take .her heart with 
him wherever he went, over whatever broad ocean 
he might sail. Poor Katy ! she thought, too, in 


the rash sorrow of her undisciplined heart, that 
he would take her life—her life too. 

Mr. Heine opened the pretty, little iron gate, 
and they passed on through the large, beautiful 
lawn, up the portico, into the dwelling. It was 
fully completed now, and poor little Katy could 
not repress an exclamation of delight and wonder 
at the exquisite beauty of the rooms, where nmplo 
wealth and an artist taste had made them simply 
perfect. They went through them all, Mr. Heine 
trying to make some commonplace remarks con¬ 
cerning them, with a very grave face, however. 
As they passed out again on the front portico, 
Mr. Heine laid his hand upon Kate’s arm, de¬ 
taining her, as she was about to descend the 
steps. 

“ Sit down a moment, please; there is some¬ 
thing I wish to say to you.” 

Kate sat down, rather wonderingly, upon one 
; of the little carved benches, and Mr. Heine sat 
down by her side. 

“I want to tell you something—something of 
; my past life.” 

Kate sat silently waiting, and he went on, in a 
low, quiet voice. 

“Katy, long ago, a beautiful, false woman, 
gave me a great sorrow, and for years 1 renounc¬ 
ed and shunned the society of all the sex for her 
: sake. Afterward, after I thought I had outgrown 
all capability of loving, chance threw me into the 
society of one so good and sweet, that before I 
was aware she had become dearer to me—ten¬ 
fold dearer than any other woman had ever been. 

: I loved her better than my own life, and I dreamed 
| a foolish dream. I thought I might win her in 
time to care for me. 1 might have known that 
her young heart would turn to another young 
heart. How could I hope that one so young and 
so beautiful could love me, save with a child’s 
; affection? And so, one day, the waking came, 

: and I saw how vain my dream had been.” 

He paused a moment, perhaps to steady his 
voice, for it had grown tremulous. Kate sat 
silently, with her face averted from him, and a 
bird out in the grove filled the interval with its 
j low, plaintive evening song. 

“It was when I was dreaming my foolish 
dream, Katy, thai I bought this place. I bought 
it, and fitted it up for the woman I loved; I saw 
the sweet face in every room-” 

Again he paused; then went on speaking rapid¬ 
ly, resolutely turning to the little, still, girlish 
figure. 

“ I want you to have it, Katy; the papers are 
made out giving it to you. You will take it, won’t 
you, as a weddittg^&ift, from yonr old friend? 
I am rich, and it is but a trifle to me. And it 
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will make me happier, away off there in Ger- > 
many, in my dull business life, to know that you j 
are making sweet, household pictures in every j 
room, though a happier man than 1 will be here j 
to see them. I 

“ What, Katy ! Tears? Hush, darling, I don’t 
blame you; did you think I did ? I never thought j 
of blaming you. Don’t cry so. What have I said j 
to hurt your little, tender heart so?” ) 

lie smoothed back the clustering, lolling curls 
from the bent forehead, the only caress he had ever j 
ventured on giving her, trying to feel as he did \ 
so, as a father might, who was parting from a be- j 
love-1 and only child. But I don’t think he suc¬ 
ceeded ; I am afraid the deep, passionate, de¬ 
spairing love was stronger than any that ever 
filled a father’s heart upon earth. 

“ What is it, my child, my darling?” 

He bent his tall head down to the drooping, 
little figure; and even then I hardly think he 
fully heard the whispered words, so very low and ; 
faint they were. But love’s ears are the keenest; 
upon earth, and there is a mystic language that 
speaks from soul to soul, too fine and sacred to be : 
translated into any earthly language. I think, : 
by the sudden light that lit up his sad, blue eyes, : 
that he understood it. But I think he did 
not fully realize his happiness until he took the j 
hands from the blushing face, and gave one look j 


into the tell-tale eyes, and then—then he hid 
their sweet light on his bosom. 

Mr. Heine did not go to Germany, and Katy 
lived in that beautiful home, and made “ sweet 
household pictures” for her husband’s constant 
admiration in every room. A dainty little mis¬ 
tress, sitting demurely behind the silver-service 
in the great dining-room, admired by all her hus¬ 
band's grand friends; a most appreciative, large¬ 
eyed listener, sitting on a low stool by her hus¬ 
band’s side, in the coxy library, as he read to her, 
in the long, winter evenings; standing in her 
snowy muslins and fluttering blue ribbons at sun¬ 
set, out by the carved pillars of the portico, 
amidst the clustering roses, waiting for the quick, 
firm step that returns so lightly to wife and home; 
and, on the second year of their marriage, mak¬ 
ing the sweetest picture of all, he thought, sitting 
by the open window of their room, in the twilight 
shadows, singing low songs, with a baby’s head 
on her bosom. 

Nathan is still contemplating matrimony. Hia 
eyes are rather directed toward Matilda White, 
but his mother, not. fully approving of her, is 
said to be reconnoitering in another direction, 
and he is patiently waiting. What the result will 
be, of course, I cannot say; but Nathan has our 
best wishes that her quest will terminate success¬ 
fully and happily for him. 


UNDER THE ROSES. 


BT ROSE 

Under the roses Mary lies, 

Koecf, and lilies, and pansies bine; 

Under the roses Mary lies. 

Under the rosea my heart lies, too. 

I mind me well when my darling diod, 

Twoh many and many a year ago; 

I clung to her side in wild dctqxur, 

As if I could never let her go. 


M Oh, raise me up in your arms,” she wild, 

“ And let me gaze on the lieautiful sky, 

The sweet, green fields and blooming flowers, 
Once more, my darling, beforo I die I” 

Up in my arms I raised my love— 

Lower and lower drooped her head; 

A kiss, and a whispered fond good-by, 

And the sweetest love of my heart was dead 1 


A DESOLATE SPOT. 


BT JAMES DAWSON. 


A hollow in a down, scooped like a cup, 

And guarded by a solitary tree 
That, in the crooning sea-winds wandering up 
From the far shore o’ nights, sighs moumfhlly. 
And in the hollow, looking all forlorn, 
its shutters bolted, and its tenant gone, 

A homestead stands, with weedy tbateh and worn, 


And broken sheds about it many a one. 

And round for miles, o’er all the wide, dull down 
Zoning the cup-like hollow, nought is seen 
Of house or tree lieside. Bare, bare and brown 
Is all the circling landscape; and lietweeu 
Sunrise and sunset, never sound is heard, 

Save wail of wind and cry of wandering bird. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It is only in old England that the soene I wish 
to describe could be found. A small rustic cot¬ 
tage of stone, old, moss-grown, and picturesque, 
wherever its hoary walls could he seen, through 
masses of honeysuckle and climbing roses, or its 
one oriel window, discovered through the white 
jasmine that clustered around it, and the ver¬ 
benas, heleotrope, and scarlet geraniums that 
crept up to it from the ground. 

The vast park, in whose deepest and coolest ver¬ 
dure this little dwelling stood, was cleft in twain j 
by a broad avenue of cheetnuts, and through the 
noble old trees a stately mansion-house could be 
seen in glimpses from the more humble dwelling. 
This stood on the edge of a ravine, left in all its 
feruey wildness, through which a stream of crys¬ 
tal water leaped and sparkled, and sent back soft 
liquid murmurs, as it ilowed down in shadows, or 
leaped in bright cascades to a lake that lay in the 
wildest and lowest depths of the park. 

It was the first week in June, and that end of 
the lake which could be seen from the oriel win¬ 
dow, caught a rosy glow here and there, as if rose- 
leaves were drifting over the calm sky above it. | 

Humble os this little dwelling was, there hover¬ 
ed about it a spirit of beauty which would have 
made an uncouth object doubly offensive to an im¬ 
aginative person. The very wild things about the 
park seemed to understand this; for the sweetest- 
tonod birds haunted its eaves, and the most timid 
hares would creep through the tangled flower¬ 
beds, and commit petty depredations in the little 
vegetable-garden with a sense of perfect security. 

As the dawn brightened into sunrise, a slight 
noise was heard in the house. The door opened, 
and a man of middle age, stout, fair-faced, and 
genial, came through, carrying a carpet-bag in his 
hand. Directly behind him, framed in the jas¬ 
mine porch like a picture, stood a young girl, who 
seemed to shrink and tremble when her father 
ttirned back, and, taking her in his arms, kissed 
her twice upon the forehead with great tender- 
mess. 

“Take good care of thyself, child,” he said, 
with a look of kindly admonition, “and do not 
go too freely into the park, for a raft of young 


gentlemen have come in from the races, and some 
of them may stroll this way.” 

The girl blushed crimson, and attempted to 
cover her confusion by throwing both arms about 
her father’s neck, and kissing him almost with a 
passion of tenderness. 

“There, there!” said the man, patting her 
head, and drawing his hand down the shining 
braids of her hair, with a farewell caress. “ I 
will be home again before bed-time; or, if not, 
leave a lamp burning, and a bit of brend-and* 
cheese on the table, with a sup of ole; for I shall 
be sore and hungry! One does not eat London 
fare with a home relish.” 

“ But you will surely come?” said the girl, with 
strange anxiety. 

“ Surely, child. I never sleep well under any 
roof but this.” 

“But, perhaps- It—it may be that you 

will come in an earlier train.” 

! “ No, no I There will be none coming this way. 

| So do not expect me before ten of the night.” 

A strange, half-frightened light came into the 
girl’s eyes, and she stood upon the porch watch¬ 
ing the traveler’s receding figure as long as she 
could seo lrim through her blinding tears. Then 
she went into the hou*e, cast herself on a chair, 
and, throwing both arms across a table, burst into 
a wild passion of distress. 

After a time she started up, and flnng bock the 
heavy masses of hair that had fallen over her 
arms. 

“ I cannot—I dare not!” she said, flinging her 
hands apart, with desperate action. “ He will 
never, never forgive me I” 

For a time she sat drearily in her chair, with 
tears still on her cheek, and hanging heavily on 
the curling blackness of her eye-lashes. Very 
sad and almost penitent she looked os she sat 
thus, with her eyes bent on the floor, and her 
hands loosely clasped. The rustic dress, in which 
a deep red color predominated, had all the pic¬ 
turesque effect of an antique painting; bat the 
face was young, fresh, and deeply tinted with a 
\ bright gipsy-like richness of beauty, altogether at 
j variance with her father’s form or features. Still 
j she was not altogether unlike him. The voice 
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had the some sweet, mellow tones, and her smile 
was even more softly winning. 

But she was not smiling now ; far from it! A 
quiver of absolute distress stirred her red lips, 
and the shadow of many a painful thought swept 
her face as she sat there battling with her own 
heart. 

All at once the old brass clock struck with the 
clangor of a bell. This aroused the girl; she 
started up, in seeming panic, and began to clear 
the table from which her father had eaten his 
early breakfast in quick haste. One by one, she 
put away the pieces of old, blue china into an 
oaken cupboard, and set the humbler furniture in 
order about the room, trembling all the time, and 
pausing now and then to listen, as if she expected 
to be disturbed. 

When all was in order, and the little room 
swept clean, the girl looked around in breathless 
bewilderment She searched the face of the clock, 
yet never gathered from it how the minutes pass* 
ed. She saw the sunshine coming into the win¬ 
dow, bathing the white jasmine-bells with a golden 
light, and shrunk from it like a guilty thing. 

“ I—I have time yet. He must not oome here. 
I dare not wait.” 

The girl snatched up a little straw-hat, gar¬ 
landed with scarlet popies, and hastily tied it on 
her head. In the midst of her distress she cast 
a look into the small mirror which hung upon the 
wall, and dashed one hand across her eyes, angry 
with the tears that flushed there. 

“ If he sees that I can weep, he will under¬ 
stand how weak I am, and all will go for nothing,” 
she said. “ Oh, God help me, here he is J” 

Sure enough, through the overhanging trees 
Ruth saw the figure of a man walking swiftly 
along a path which ran along the high banks of 
the lake. Ho saw the gleam of her garments 
through the green of the leaves, and came toward 
her with both hands extended. 

“ Ready so soon, my darling?” he exclaimed, 
with animation. “ I saw your fhther safe on the 
highway, and came at once; but—but what is this? 
Surely, Ruth, you cannot go in that dress?” 

“ No, I cannot. Oh, Mr. Walton, I dare not so 
disobey my father! He would never, never for¬ 
give me!” 

The young man drew back, and a flash of angry 
surprise darkened his face. 

“ Is it for you to draw back, Ruth? Have I 
deserved this?” 

“ No, no;. but he trusts me!” 

“ Have I not trusted you?” 

“But my father—my father?” 

“ Is your father to bo considered, while the 
anger of mine is braved 


“ I am all that he has in the world!” cried the 
girl, in a passion of distress. 

“ Have 1 not considered this? Do I ask you 
to leave him at once. One would think that I in¬ 
tended some great wrong; that, instead of tak¬ 
ing-” 

“Hush, hush, Mr. Walton! Do not remind 
me how far I am beneath you. This is the great 
barrier which I tremble to pass. My father never 
will forgive me if I dare to-” 

“ Become the wife of an honorable man, who 
loves you well enough to brave his father’s dis¬ 
pleasure ;. nay, disinheritance itself, while you 
hesitate with cold-blooded calculation.” 

“Oh, no! no! It is because you are so gene¬ 
rous, so ready to stake everything for me that I 
hesitate.” 

“ No, it is because you fear the displeasure of 
an old man, who has almost separated us in his 
stubborn pride.’* 

“Pride, Walton?” 

“ Yes, for he is proud enough to break up my 
life and yours if you had the heart to feel.” 

“Oh, Walton, this is cruel!” 

“Cruel! Can you say this, Ruth? You who 
trifle with me so recklessly?” 

“ I do not trifle; but I dare not—I dare not—” 

The young man turned aside witfi a frown upon 
his face, darker and sterner than the girl had 
ever seen there before. 

“ You certainly never will trifle with me again,” 
he said, in a deep, stern voice, which made the 
heart sink in the poor girl’s bosom. 

“Oh, do not leave me in anger,” she pleaded. 

He walked on, taking stern, angry strides along 
the path. She saw that his face was stormy, his 
gestures determined, and sprang forward, pant¬ 
ing for breath. 

“ Oh, Walton, Walton, forgive me!” 

He looked down into her wild, eager face, 
gloomily. 

“ Ruth, you have never loved me?” 

She reached up her arms, and flung herself 
over his bosom. 

“ Oh, Walton, I do—I do!” 

“ Then be ready, as you promised. I have but 
a moment to spare.” 

“ But my father!” 

“ Is it easier to abandon the man who loves 
you, or to offend him ?” 

“ Oh, Walton, I will go; but alone—I tremble 
to think of it.” 

“ It is only for a few miles. In less than half 
an hour I will join you. Be careful to dress very 
quietly, and seem unconscious when wc meet.” 

“ I will—I will! Only do not frown bo darkly 
on me again.” 
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The young man turned his fine blue eyes full 
upon that eager face. 

“ Did my black looks terrify you, darling?” he 
said, with a smile that wanned her heart like a 
burst of sunshine. “ But you deserved it. Re¬ 
member that.” 

Ruth looked in the handsome face of her lover 
with wistful yearning. While alone, with her fa¬ 
ther’s kind farewell appealing to her conscience, 
she had felt capable of a great sacrifice; but with 
those eyes meeting hers, with that voice pleading 
with her heart, she forgot everything but the pro¬ 
mise she had made, and the overwhelming love 
that prompted it . 

The young man read all this in those eloquent 
features, and would gladly have kissed the lips 
that still trembled between smiles and faars; but 
even in that solitude he was cautious. 

“Now, farewell for an hour or two, and 
then-” 

Ruth caught her breath with a quick gasp, and 
the color flashed back to her face, vivid as flame. 

A noise among the trees startled them both. 
Young Hurst turned swiftly, and walked away, 
saying, as he went, 

“ Be punctual, for Heaven only knows when 
another opportunity will offer.” 

Ruth hurried into the house, ran breathlessly 
to her chamber in the loft, and changed the co¬ 
quettish dress, which gave such picturesque 
brightness to her beauty, for one of mingled gray 
and black. Not a tinge of warm color was there 
to betray her identity. Her small bonnet was 
covered by a veil so thick that no one could clearly 
distinguish the features underneath. In truth, 
her very air seemed changed, for the graceful 
ease of her movements had given place to a timid, 
hesitating movement, that was entirely at vari¬ 
ance with her character. 

She came down stairs, hurriedly, and rushed 
through the little parlor, as if afraid that the very 
walls might cry out against the act she medi¬ 
tated. 

Ruth avoided the great avenues and the ledge- 
gate, but hurried by the most remote paths, 
through the deepest shades of the park, until one 
brought her to a side-gate in the wall, which she 
opened with a key, and let herself out into the 
highway. There she stood, trembling for some 
minutes, with her hand on the latch, hesitating, 
in this supreme moment of her life, as if she stood 
upon a precipice, and, looking down in its depths, 
recoiled from it with shuddering. 

It is possible that the girl might have gone back 
even then, for a shiver of dread had seised upon 
her; but, while she stood hesitating, a noise in 
the highway made her leap back from the gate 
You LXV.—4 


with a force that closed it, and a cry broke from 
her lips. 

Coming down the highway, in a thin clond of 
dust, she saw a dog-cart, in which was Walton 
Ilurst and a groom, driving rapidly, as if in haste 
to meet some train. The young man gave her one 
encouraging glance as he swept by; the next 
moment he had turned a curve of the road, and 
was out of sight. Ruth felt now that her last 
chance of retreat was cift off. With a feeling i f 
something like desperation she left the gate, and 
walked swiftly up the road. There was no sense 
of fatigue in this young girl In her wild excite¬ 
ment. She could have walked miles on miles 
without being conscious of the distance. She did, 
in fact, walk on and on, keeping well out of sight, 
till she came to a little depot, some six miles from 
Norston’s Rest. There she diverged from her 
path, and, entering the building, sat down in a 
remote corner, and waited, with a feeling of nerv¬ 
ous dread that made her start and quiver as each 
person entered the room. 

At last the train came up, creating some bustle 
and confusion, though only a few passengers 
were in waiting. Under cover of this excite¬ 
ment, Ruth took her seat in a carriage, and was 
Bhut in with a crash which struck upon the poor 
girl's heart, os if it were the last seal of her des¬ 
tiny. 

The train rushed on again with a swiftness and 
force that almost took away the girl’s breath. It 
seemed to her as if she had been caught up and 
hurled forward to her destiny with a force no hu¬ 
man will could resist. Then she grew desperate. 
The rush of the engine seemed too slow for the 
wild desire that succeeded to her irresolution. 
Yet it woe not twenty minutes before the train 
stopped again, and, looking through the window, 
Ruth saw her lover leap from the platform, and 
enter the next carriage to her own. 

Had he seen her? Did the lightning glance 
cast that way give him a glimpse of her face, look¬ 
ing so eagerly through the glass ? At any rate, 
he was in the same train yrith her, and once more 
they were hurled forward at Bghtning speed, until 
sixty miles lay between them and the mansion 
they bad left. 

Once mdre the train stopped. This time a 
hand whiter than that of the guard was reached 
through the door, and a face that made her heart 
leap with a panic of joy and fear, looked into 
hers. She scarcely touched this proffered hand, 
but flitted eat to the platform, like a bird let loose 
in a strange place. This was a way-side station, 
and it chanced that no persons except these two 
left the train at this particular point. Still they 
parted like chance passengers, and there wtui * 
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one to observe the few rapid words that passed 
between them in the small reception-room. 

When the train was out of sight, and all the 
bustle attendant ou its arrival had sunk into 
silence, these two young persons entered a, caj> 
riage that stood waiting, and drove swiftly to¬ 
ward a small town, clouded with the smoke of 
factories, that lay in the distance. Through the 
streets of this town, and into another, still more 
remote, they drove, and at last drew up in a small 
village, to which the spire of a single low church 
gave something of picturesque dignity. 

To the door of this church the carriage went, 
after avoiding the inhabitable portion pf the vil¬ 
lage by taking a cross-road, which led to a neigh¬ 
boring moor. Into the low-browed entrance, 
Walton Hurst led the young girl, whose love for 
liipi had been kept secret as it was intense. The 
church was dim, and so damp that it struck a chill 
through the young creature as she approached 
the altar, where a man, in sacred vestments, stood 
with an open book in his hand, as if prepared for 
a solemn ceremony. 

Two or three persons sauntered up to the 
church-door, attracted by the unusual presence 
of a carriage in that remote place, and some, more 
curious than the rest, came inside, and drew, 
open-mouthed, toward the altar, while the mar¬ 
riage ceremony was being performed. 

When the bride turned from the altar, shiver¬ 
ing and pale with intense excitement, two or three 
of these persons secured a full view of her face, 
and never forgot it afterward; for anything more 
darkly, richly beautiful than her features had 
never met their eyes. 

Strangely lovely was Euth at that supreme 
moment of her life. The palor of concentrated 
emotion gave depth and almost startling brilliancy 
to those great eyes, bright as stars, and soft as 
velvet, which were for one moment turned upon 
them. All else might have been forgotten in after 
years; but that one glance was burnt like enamel 
on more than one memory that day. 

The vestry was dark and damp when they en¬ 
tered it, followed by a grim old clerk, and at a 
more respectful distance, by three or four of the 
villagers, who only saw the shadowy picture of a 
man and woman bending over a huge book—the 
one writing his name with a bold -dash of the 
hand, the other trembling so violently, that for 
a moment she was compelled to lay the pen 
down, while Bhe looked up into her husband’s 
face with a pathetic plea for sympathy in her 
weakness. 

But the names were written at last, and the 
young couple left the church in haste, as they had 
entered it—the bride with a bit of paper held 
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loosely in her hand, the bridegroom looking liappy 
and elated, as if he had conquered some enemy. 

As they drove away, twp or three of the vil¬ 
lagers, who had been drawn into the church, 
turned back from the porch, and stole into the 
vestry where the clerk stood by his open register, 
examining a piece of gold that had been thrust 
into his hand, with a look of greedy unbelief. 

The clerk was saying, 

“ See, neighbor Knox, it is gold—pure gold. 
Did any one ever see the like ? There is the face 
of her mqjesty, plain as the sun in yon sky. Oh, 
if a few more such rare windfalls would but come 
this way, my place would be worth having.” 

The sight of this gold only whetted the villagers’ 
curiosity to fresh vigor. They became eager to 
know what great man it was who had come among 
them, with such shadow-like stillness, leaving 
only golden traces of his presence in the church ; 
for the clerk hinted, with glee, that the pastor had 
been rewarded fourfold for his share in the cere¬ 
mony. Then one after another of these persons 
looked at the register. It chanced that the re¬ 
cord was made on the top of a blank page ; thus 
the two names were rendered more than usually 
conspicuous. 

Walton Hubst—Ruth Jessup. 

“ My darling—my wife! Look up and tell me 
that your joy is equal to mine 1 No! no! that is 
impossible; but say that you are happy, my 
Ruth 1” whispered the man, as they drove off. 

“ Happy!” said the girl, and a rich glow of 
color swept her face. “Oh, Walton, it is cruel 
that I can be so; but I am—I am!’’ 

The young man took her hands in his, and 
kissed them with passionate warmth. 

“ You will never doubt me again, Ruth,” 

Those great, earnest eyes fell, and were shaded 
| at once by lashes black as themselves. A look 
6f tender contrition changed the whole aspect of 
her face. 

“ Ah!” she said, “ I was so far beneath you ; 
and she, with all her rare beauty, her pride of 
birth, How could I help it? IIow could 1 
help it?” 

[ He replied impetuously. 

“ But now, Ruth, now, my own sweet wife, 
you will ne^r doubt me again !” 

“ Doubt you! Doubt my own husband ?” 

The word seemed to fill her heart with a gush 
of sunshine, of which she was the next minute 
ashamed. So her face, all hot with blushes, was 
hidden upon, his bosom, and in gratitude for that 
I first, sweetly-uttered word, he held her dose, 
\ and devoured her lips with kisses. 
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“ Now, my beloved, we are all the world to 
each other.” 

“ All 1 All 1" she murmured, with a quick sob; 
for that instant she thought of her father. 

'* Knowing this, wilh sweet trust in each other, 
we need be in no haste to let any one share our 
secret,” said Hurst, with a vague thrill of anxiety 
|n his voice. 

“ Do not fear, Walton, that I shall be in haste 
to let the world know. Before that, I must be 
more worthy to mate with you,” she answered, 
with a sweet humility that charmed him, while 
he chided it. 

“ More worthy! Ah, Ruth, it is because you 
are so far above all other women, that I have 
dared to defy my father, and risk everything,” 
he replied. 

She murmured in answer, her fhee still hidden 
on his shoulder, 

“And I have aided you in it, knowing that 
the work of this day threatens ruin to both.; for 
my father is as proud, in his own fashion, as 
yours.” | 

His reply was another kiss, as he said, 

“I know, I know! but we must guard our 
secret so well that no one shall guess it.” 

Ruth was smiling. She could not think it diffi¬ 
cult to keep a secret that seemed to her far too 
sweet and precious for the coarser sympathy of 
the world. The sacredness of her marriage was 
rendered more profound by the silence that sanc¬ 
tified it to her mind. 

But now the carriage stopped, and the driver 
was heard getting down from the box. Hurst 
looked out. 

They were in a village through which the rail¬ 
road passed—not the one they had stopped at. 
They had been taken above that, by a short route 
from the church, which the driver had chosen 
without consultation. 

“So soon 1 Surely we are in the wrong place,” 
said Hurst, impatient that his happiness should 
■ be broken in upon. 

;< “You seemed particular about meeting the 
down train, sir, and I came the nearest way. It 
is due in five minutes,” answered the man, touch¬ 
ing his hat. 

There was no time for expostulation or regret. 
In fact, the man had acted wisely, if Norston’s 
Rest was to be reached in time to save suspicion. 
8o the newly-married pair separated with a hur¬ 
ried hand-clasp, each took a separate carriage, 
and glided safely into dream-land, as the train 
flew across the country at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour. 

The old mansion-house of Norston's Rest, one 
of the most stately private residences in England, 


was lighted brilliantly when its heir drove up in 
his dog-cart that night, and leaping out, threw 
his reins to the groom, with some careless direc¬ 
tions about to-morrow. It was near the dinner- 
hour, and many of the fair guests were lingering 
on the broad, stone terrace, or shaded by the 
silken and lace curtains of the drawing-room, 
watching for his return with that air of graceful 
indifference with which habits of society veil 
the deepest feeling. 

One lady, a fair creature, just beyond the 
first bloom of girlhood, had retreated fVom the 
terrace, with a handful of flowers which she had 
gathered hastily from a stone vase, and carried 
away when the first sound of wheels reached her; 
but she lingered ill a little room that opened from 
the great hall, and seemed to be arranging her 
flowers, in a vase that stood on a small malachite 
j table, with great diligenoe, when young Hurst 
came in. 

Unconsciously, and against her own proud wHI, 
she lifted her face from the flowers, and cast an 
eager glance Into the hall, wondering in her heart 
if he would care to seek her for a moment before 
be went up to dress. 

The young man saw her standing there quite 
alone, sweet and bright as the flowers she wae 
arranging, and paused a moment, after drawing 
off his gloves; but he turned away with a smile 
on his lips, and went up the broad, oaken stair- 
case, with the thoughts of another face, dark, 
piquant, and more wildly beautiful, all bathed in 
blushes, too vividly in his inind for any other 
thought to drive it out. 

The lady dropped a branch of heliotrope and a 
moss-rosebud, which had for one instant trem- 
' bled in her band, as Hurst passed the door, and 
trod upon them with a sharp feeling of disap¬ 
pointment. 

“He saw me! He knew that I was alone! M 
: she muttered, “and passed on without a word. 
He sa*v the flowers that he loves best In my hand,^ 
but would not claim them.” 

Tears, hot, passionate tears; stood in the lady's 
eyes, and her white teeth met sharply, for a 
moment, as if grinding some bitter thing be- 
' tween them ; but when Hurst came down stairs, 

| folly dressed, he found her in the drawing-room, 
with a richer bloom than usual on her feheeks, 
and the frost-l!ke lace, which fell in a little cloud 
over the soft blue of her dress, just quivering 
with the agitation she had mAde so brave an effort 
to suppress. 

As young Hurst came Into the drawing-room, 
an old gentleman, who had been talking to the 
lady we have described, came forward in the 
calm, indolent way habitual to his class, and ad- 
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dressed his son with something very like to a: 
reproof. 

“ We have almost waited/’ he said, glancing si 
the young lady as the person most agrieved. 
“In fact the dinner has been put back.” 

The old man’s voice was gentle and his manners 
suave; but there was a gleam in his eyes, and a 
metallic undertone in his speech that warned the 
« young heir of a deeper meaning than either was 
intended to suggest. 

Hurst only bowed for answer. 

“ Now that he has come,” the elder man 
added, smiling graciously on the young lady, 
but turning away from his son, “ perhaps we 
shall not be entirely unforgiving.” 

Walton Hurst made no apology, however, but 
offered his arm to the young lady, and followed 
his lather’s lead into the dining-room. 

It was a spacious apartment, brilliantly illu¬ 
minated with gas and wax lights, which found 
a rich reflection from buffets loaded with plate, 
and a table on which gold, silver, and rare old 
glass gleamed and flashed through masses of hot¬ 
house flowers. A slow rustle of silken trains 
sweeping the floor, a slight confusion, and the 
party was seated. 

During the first course, Lady Rose was restless 
and piqued. She found the person at her side 
so thoughtful, that a feeling of mortified vanity 
seized upon her, and gave to her manner an air of 
graceful defiance, that at last drew his attention. 

iyo Hurst, at last, broke from the dreaminess 
of his love reverie, and plunged recklessly into the 
gay conversation about him. Spite of himself^ 
the triumphant gladness of his heart burst forth, 
and in the glow of his own joy, he met the half¬ 
shy, half-playful attentions of the high-bred caear 
ture by his side with a degree of brilliant ani¬ 
mation which brought new bloom to her cheeks, 
and a smile of contentment to the lips of the 
|roud old man at the head of the table. This 
smile deepened into a glow of entire satisfaction 
when the gentlemen were left to their wine; 
for then young Hurst made an excuse to his 
father, and, as the latter thought, followed the 
ladies into the drawing-room. Deep drinking at 
dinner-parties is no longer a practice in England, 
as it may have been years ago. Thus it was not 
many minutes before the old gentleman and his 
guests came up stairs to find the ladies gathered 
in knots about the room, and one, at least, sitting 
in dissatisfied solitude near a table filled with 
books of engravings, which she did not care to 
open; for all her sullen disoontenthad come back 
when she thought herself less attractive then the 
wines of some old vintage, stored before she 
was born. 


“But where is Walton?” questioned the old 
gentleman, approaching the girl, with a faint 
show of resentment. “Surely, Lady Rose, I ex¬ 
pected to find him at your feet.” 

“It is a place he seldom seeks,” answered the 
lady, opening one of the books with assumed 
carelessness. “ If he has left the table, 1 fancy 
it must have been him I saw crossing the terraot 
ten minutes ago.” 

Her host replied incredulously. 

“Seen him crossing the terrace? Surely, 
your ladyship must have been mistaken. 1 
am sure he spoke of going to the drawing¬ 
room.” 

She hesitated. 

“He changed his mind, I suppose,” she said at 
last, with a slight but haughty wave of her hand 
toward a great bay-window that looked out on 
the park. “1 saw his face as he crossed that 
block of moonlight on the terrace. 1 am quite 

sure. Perhaps-” 

“ Perhaps what. Lady Rose?” 

“ He has some business at the gardener’s cot- 
; toge. It will not be the first time he has been 
there to day,” answered the lady, with a light 
laugh, in which the old naan discovered the bit¬ 
terness of latent jealousy. 

A hot, angry flush suffused the old man’s face; 
but this was the only sign of anger that he gave. 
The next instant he was composed as ever, and 
answered her smiling sneer, with seeming in¬ 
difference. 

“Oh, yes, I remember; I had some orders for 
Jessup, which he was thoughtful enough to 
take.” 

The lady smiled again, now with a curve of 
distrustful scorn on her red lips. 

“ Perhaps he failed in giving your message, 
and in his desire to please you, has forsaken 
us,” she said. 

“Perhaps,” was the indifferent reply. Then 
: the old man moved quietly away, and speaking 
a gracious word here and there, glided out of 
the room. 

A few minutes after this Lady Rose had left 
her book of engravings, and stood shrouded in 
: the sweeping draperies of the great bay-window, 
looking out upon the park. Directly she saw 
the figure of her host gliding across the terrace, 
which, in that place, seemed flagged with silver, 

: the moonlight lay so full upon it. The next mo¬ 
ment ha wa# lost in the blackest shadows of the 
park. 

“He has gone to seek him! Now I shall kno* 
the worst,” she thought, while quick thrills of 
hope and dread shot, like lances, through her 
> frame. “ I could not stoop ty spy upon him, but 
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a father.is different; and that father, once on the 
alert, will be implacable.” 

While these selfish thoughts were in her mind, 
the girl gave a sudden start, and grasped at the 
silken curtains, while a faint shivering came over 
her, that seemed like coming death. 


G.) 


For deep in the woods of the park, where the 
gardener’s cottage stood, she heard, at that 
instant, the sharp report of a gun. 

“Great Heaven! What can it mean?” she 
cried, clasping her hands. 

* (to be continued.) 


SOMEBODY MOURNS TO-NIGHT. 

B V MBS. HELEN A. MiXVILLI. 


All day my songs have been m glad 
As any bird's in June; 

All day my heart to notes of Joy 
Has been in perfect tuno. 

But with the song still on my lip, 

1 pause in sudden fright. 

And for the one reproachful thought— 
Somebody mounts lo-niyhL 

Somebody mourns—it matters not 
If on the land or sea; 

It is enough for me to know, 

Somebody sorrowing be. 


bomsfbody dts la darkness mow, 

Their face with anguish white; 

Aye, tears come to mine eyes to know, 
Somebody mourns to-night, 

Beside their silent, shrouded dead. 
Somebody kits, I trow; 

Somebody tflaspe the tftHfontog hand 
Of eoe beloved now. 

Oh, let me hide mine eyes away 
From all this garish light; 

I am so saddened with the thought— 
Somebody mourns toerfglit 1 


SORROW AND SIGHING. 

BY UENBY J. COURTENAY. 


The morn was breaking, the day was fair. 

And heavy with fragrance the dewy air, 

Yet on many a brow were the lines of care. 
But what do the voices of nature say? 

“ At length shall dawn a more radiant day, 
And ‘sorrow aud sighing shall flee away. ’ ” 

'Tis winter, and over the hardened snow 
Coldly the bitter north winds blow; 

Kuch streamlet and river huS ceased to flow: 
Yet a robin is perched on the evergreen spray, 
Singing clearly ail through the dreary day, 

“ Sorrow aud sighing shall flee away.** 


Now tempest the morning usherutk In, 

And clouds fly o’er us on threatening wing, 

Oh, are there no voices still left to sing? 

Look at that rent, where a Single ray 
Through the storaiclond pierces its lonely Way, 
Saying, “ Sorrow aud sighing shall Use away.” 

In every dime is the hopdOil atrftfin. 

Forever repeated again and again ; 

And we can but listen, it sounds so plain; 

Well join the chores, hs wqp we may; 

With singing we’ll welcome the glorious day, 
When “ sorrow and sighing idkalL flee away. 1 * 


UNDER THE SNOW. 

BY C. E. B. PALMEB. 


Beautiitl things lie hidden 
Under the snow; 

Tulips aud daffodils sleeping, 

3Jyi ties with broad leaves are creeping, 
And blue-eyed forget-me-nots peeping, 
Under the snow. 


Our dear little Alice lies bidden 
Under the snow; 

The angels their kind watch are keeping 
"O'er our beautiful treasure, safe Steeping; 
No pain and no sorrow or weeping 
Under the snow. 


Beautiful things lie hidden 
Under the snow; 

The crocus and dear little daisies, 
And arbutus, twining in maces, 

Its sweet-scented flow'rets upraises 
Under the snow. 


Yes, beautiful Alice lies sleeping 
Under the snow; 

But she w ill awake in the morning, 

At the bright resoTrection-day dawning, 
No more to lie down midst our mourning, 
Under the snow. 
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BY MAAOIBKI UK1BT. 


Jack Meredith threw another hickory log on 
the fire, and re-filled his pipe, before he drew up 
his chair, and prepared to be thoroughly com¬ 
fortable. The night was frosty and cold outside, 
and a blazing fire, a pipe of good old Virginia 
tobacco, and a sensible old-fashioned arm-chair, 
which, if it had not come over in the May-flower, 
had supported the aristocratio backs of many 
generations of Merediths, were no mean things, 
let me tell you, to assist in making a man com¬ 
fortable, especially if that man was a bachelor. 

Yes, it was only bachelor comfort, after all, and 
that rather of the plainest. No fancy Turkish 
dressing-gown and tasseled-cap were there; no 
dazzling slippers, worked with those eccentric 
patterns, in which the feminine fancy delights to 
revel; lively little black devils capering over a 
scarlet ground, for instance; or ferocious long 
knives, and rifles, and pistols, tenderly inter¬ 
twined with azure true-lovers’ knots. No, none 
of these sweet womanly devices diffused the “ odor 
of femininity” throughout the sitting-room of Mr. 
Jack Meredith. There were books in abundance, 
and there were rifles, and shot-guns, and a sabre 
or two, but they were ranged on the walls, and 
crossed over the mantel-piece, in true masculine 
style, certainly not tied with azure ribbons ; and 
if little devils called, once in awhile, they filed in 
decorously, and their uniform was blue. 

Alas! alas! even the five-pound tobacco can¬ 
ister bore, in capital letters, his title “ Lone 
Jack!” The wind, too, without had a lonelier 
sound than ever, this November night, as it 
moaned through the great pine trees in front of 
of the house. 

This unfortunate man was not, perhaps, un¬ 
conscious of his forlorn condition, for he smoked 
his pipe with an air of deep thought. Several 
resounding thumps, and a whine outside the door, 
failed to attract his attention. Not till they were 
repeated more emphatically, was he roused from 
his abstraction. Then he opened the door, saying, 

“ Ah, Sholto, my friend, walk in. Pardon me 
for your momentary, but inexcusable detention at 
the door, caused by the liberty I took of falling 
into a brown-study. Ah, your cold nose, rubbed 
into my hand, acknowledges the apology most 
handsomely.” 

Sholto stretched his huge limbs before the fire, 
settled his head on his fore-paws, and, with a 
66 


deep sigh of content, went off immediately Into 
dream-land. 

His master resumed his chair and pipe, and, 
for awhile, all was silent, except an occasional 
snore from Sholto. 

Suddenly, Mr. Meredith started up, and, lean¬ 
ing upon the mantel-piece, gazed earnestly at a 
photograph which hung over it. 

“It won’t do,” he said, aloud. “No, Sholto, 
old fellow, it won’t do,” he repeated, catching 
Sholto by the ear as he turned, and saw the dog’s 
awakened stare of amazement and inquiry. “ We 
can't do without her, can we, Sholto? Come here, 
put your faithful, shaggy head on my knees, and 
look right into my face. So. Now we will talk 
it all over. I must talk of her to-night, Sholto, 
and w ho but you would listen with a face of such 
unquestioning approbation 1 

“Just two months since she was here,” he 
went on. “ Instead of cold, and dreariness, and 
dullness, were sunshine, and rambles with Edith 
through the woods. Edith, little angel, who was 
in one continued state of enchantment about the 
red leaves, and the ferns, and the tall tulip-trees, 
and wanting to pull all sorts of poisonous trash, 
with her sweet hands; adoring marshy meadows, 
but terribly afraid of the cows, never suspecting 
that I hunted every cow, far and near, for the 
pleasure of having her shrink behind me, and 
make timid clutches at my coat-sleeves. How she 
loved walking. You remember, Sholto, when the 
evening grew cool, how she would wrap herself 
in that blue-and-green plaid concern, with one 
end pulled over her head in some indescribable 
fashion, and set off for a < run,’ as she called it. 
I fancy I can see her now, as many a time, when 
I came from the fields, along the path by the 
pines, I have seen her; the evergreens, dusky 
against the evening sky, and her figure clearly 
outlined on the sunset. 

“You remember all that, you great lumbering 
marplot ? You ought to, for, before I could ever 
steal up to catch the tender, far-away look on her 
face, that I knew was there, you would rush past 
me, like a whirlwind, and reach her side with one 
bound, and then I got a bright rosy smile; but 
you, an arm thrown around your neck, a cheek 
pressed on your head, and delicious, tender non* 
sense talked in your foolish ears. 

“What had you done, to deserve all that? 
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Tell me! Speak 1 Answer, you undeserving, rug- j 
ged old heathen!” j 

Sholto looked very humble and undecided at; 
this sudden, violent appeal; but seeing that some- ; 
tiling was expected of him, gave several thumps ; 
of his tail on the floor. 

His master rose, and thrusting his hands in his : 
pockets, strode up and down the room. 

Who, to hear this revelation of Mr. Meredith’s 
inmost thoughts, imparted in sacred confidence to 
this dog, would credit with what mingled indig¬ 
nation and dismay he had received his mother’s 
announcement, that when she came up to his 
farm, for the autumn months, she would not come 
alone, but bring with her her friend, Mrs. Win- 
throp and her daughter, Edith, who, after a sum- 
mer'at a gay watering-place, needed just such a 
quiet spot for her continued benefit. 

How Mr. Jack frowned as he read and re-read 
the offending paragraphs, with interpolations of 
his own. “Edith is a charming girl,” wrote his 
mother, “ and bos been quite the belle here this 
summer 1” (“ Bello 1 Fudge 1 we don’t want any 
belles here!") “ She is quite anxious to see you. 

I am sure you will like her. She is very fond of 
riding; you will take pleasure in lending her 
your splendid Geraint 1” (“ Geraint 1 Not 11 She 
rides at full gallop; ail women do. I’ll not have 
my horse raced from morning till night.”) 

With such questionable welcome in his heart, 
Mr. Meredith did not, however, fail to make what j 
seemed, in his eyes, fit preparation for his guests. ! 

The dreaded Edith proved to be excessively j 
pretty, and seemed quite pleased with the place. i 
She sat under the trees in the yard with her wor- 
sled work, or a book, for her amusement, and, ; 
once or twice, followed Mrs. Meredith down to 
the dairy. 

Jock watched her suspiciously and surrepti¬ 
tiously for several days, trying hard to discover, 
under the most innocent exterior, traces of con¬ 
tempt for the country and country things, and 
pinings for dances and gayeties; but microscopic 
investigation failing to bring these sins to light, 
he concluded that she was “ trying to do the ro¬ 
mantic.” 

Days passed; Jack relaxed his severe caution, 
and finding her one afternoon looking wistfully 
over a certain gate-boundary she was forbidden 
to pass alone, hod pity* and took her for a walk. 
That was the last of holding off. Edith wandered 
about near the house no more, like a restless colt 
in a paddock; but was off here, there, and every¬ 
where, that her eager spirit willed, with Jack and 
Sholto for willing companions. 

44 Such a sensible girl,” argued Jack, to him¬ 
self, whenever a former misgiving crossed his 


mind. 44 Not at all the sort of girl 1 thought her. 
So genuinely fond of country life.” Ah, poor 
Jack 1 Miss Edith galloped Geraint to her heart's 
content. Mrs. Winthrop was rather astonished 
at her daughter’s untiring energy, and her won¬ 
derment reached its climax one afternoon, when 
she looked out of the window, and saw Edith in 
a gown that might have been stolen* from a Dret- 
den china shepherdess, tripping off with Jack, 
carrying a bucket of salt, to salt the sheep. 

But woodland walks, and woodland rides, and 
sheep-salting, had their end all too soon. Mrs. 
Meredith went southward, the Winthrops home 
to New York, and Jack was left once more in soli¬ 
tary possession of his castle; left to survey, with 
what philosophy he could muster, his silent sit¬ 
ting-room r stripped of work-baskets, a gay Bh&wl 
or two, Edith’s worsted-work that never was 
worked, and the trifles that give a nameless charm 
to a woman’s surroundings, and in place of wo¬ 
men’s faces, none but Sholto’s, looking provok- 
ingly dismal and wistful. 

Jack struggled valiantly to resist these depres¬ 
sing influences. He worked zealously all day; 
but, when the evening came, it was lonely enough. 
Everything seemed to conspire against his peace. 
There was a lot of green wood on hand, just at 
that time; sometimes it refused to burn, and sim¬ 
mered and simmered viciously, never flaring up 
in a cheerful blaze. This was enough to damp 
the stoutest spirit. On one of these occasions 
there flashed to his remembrance the figure of 
Edith, standing in the door-way, rosy and bril¬ 
liant, with her plaid falling from her disheveled, 
fair plaits, and her arms full of dry sticks, picked 
up in the woods, which she delighted to pile on 
the fire herself, 44 to make a good blaze,” as she 
said. Strangely sweet this vision was; yet Jack 
hastily took down a book. But neither books, 
| nor gun, nor hard work, nor any device what- 
| ever, could shut out the constant image of Edith. 
| It was useless to resist the truth; Edith he loved, 
! nor could he be happy where no Edith was, nor 

[ ever would be happy, unless- 

! It was this “ unless” that began to haunt him. 

E Would she, could she, be happy in a country 
t home—in a home such as his f His house was 
built to suit his tastes, and was simple and unpre¬ 
tending enough; but Edith could make it beau¬ 
tiful, with her pretty taste, and deft way of ar¬ 
ranging things. But Edith had lived all her life 
in the town; she seemed to eqjoy the country; 
but staying in it for a cheerful visit, and living 
there every day, were quite different things, Jack 
knew. However, Edith was not like other girls. 
She did not care for dressing, and visiting, and 
party-going. She had told him so a hundred 
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limes. “ The German/’ she declared, 44 was a bore 
—an unmitigated bore.” 

These arguments, and many more, pro and eon, 
were gone over in the poor fellow’s mind, not 
once, but again and again. Every word, every 
look of Edith’s was recalled, and studied with a 
lover’s untiring industry, until, at last, weary of 
doubt, he determined to go, at once, to New York, 
and put his fate to the touch, 44 to win or lose it 
all.'* 

It was late, one afternoon, when Jack reached 
the city. As he left the station, he ran into a 
young gentleman, hurrying along with a pecu¬ 
liarly irritated expression of countenance. There 
was a recoil, and a sudden recognition. 

44 Oh, how are you, Levison ?” 

44 IIow are you, Jack ? When did yon come to 
town?'* 

44 This moment. Where are you going in such 
a hurry?” 

44 Don’t ask me. Ask me where I haven’t been 
going in a hurry this blessed afternoon 1” 

44 What’s the matter?” 

44 Oh, my valise. I have been spending a day 
or two out of town, at the Minturn’s party, and 
all that, and my valise ought to have been here 
yesterday, and it hasn’t come yet. These con¬ 
founded express men tell such a lot of lies, you 
don’t know where you are.” 

44 1 wouldn’t bother. It will come along all 
right, I dare say.” 

44 Oh, I wouldn’t care, but it has my dress suit 
in it, and there’s no end of a swell dinner-party 
to-morrow that I wouldn’t miss; and there’s the 
rub, don’t you see?” 

44 If that’s all, old fellow, yon oan have my 
dress-coat; I’ve got mine with me.” 

44 Can I, though ! But won’t you want your 
dress-suit yourself?” 

44 Not to-morrow, I imagine; and nevermind if 
I do.” 

44 Jack, you’re a trump. Where are you going 
to stop? But stay, I’ll ride down with you.” 

Jack was so preoccupied with his own thoughts, 
as he ascended the steps of Mrs. Winthrop’s hand¬ 
some house that evening, that he did not notice 
the unusual stir about the house—did not, in fact, 
until he stepped into the hall. 

lie would have drawn back immediately, for 
there were glimpses of sundry damsels in light 
attire, and swallow-tail-coated gentlemen; and he 
perceived that he had unwittingly stumbled among 
invited guests, upon an evening party. But Mrs. 
Winthrop caught sight of him. 

44 Mr. Meredith ! What an unexpected plea¬ 
sure. I am very glad to see you. When did you 
come to town ?” 


41 Thank you. This afternoon. But I see that 
I have accidentally hit upon one of your dancing 
evenings. I will do myself the pleasure of call¬ 
ing to-morrow.” 

44 You will do yourself no such thing,” cried 
Mrs. Winthrop, laughing. 44 1 know you are not 
very partial to evening companies; but I insist 
upon your doing violence to your feelings for 
once. Let James take your overcoat and hat.” 

In vain Jack murmured something about his 
coat, not being prepared, etc. Mrs. Winthrop 
would take no excuse, and he found himself walk¬ 
ing through a parlor, answering questions, and 
listening to his hostess’ lively talk, without much 
idea what it was all about—his eyes hunting 
eagerly for Edith. 

44 This is the daneing-room; let us stop here. 
The girls are having their German in there. Edith 
leads with young Dorsheimer Drayton, I believe. 
Yes, there he is—that young man, with a long, 
light mustache, crossing the floor. You recog¬ 
nize Edith, of conrae. Ah, it is enough to inspire 
them, that delicious music! Don’t you t hink so ?’ ’ 

But Jack hears not the question, nor the 
musio. Landler’s choicest strains are lost on his 
ear. 

Recognize Edith ! Was that Edith ? 

In the cei^ter of the long room stood Edith 
alone. Diaphanous were her white robes, her 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes sparkling with tri- 
| umph and expectation. One hand clasped three 
or four tiny bouquets, the other held over her 
head a queer-looking Japanese parasol. At thai 
moment the cynosure of all eyes, she stood per- 
; fectly graceful and self-possessed. 

Could that be the innocent-faced girl of his im- 
i agination, with the simple dress, and the Scotch 
plaid thrown over her head ? 

Now advances the elegant Dorsheimer Drayton, 
sliding gracefully along, carrying captive two 
: other gracefully-sliding young gentlemen, to one 
: of whom Edith presented a bouquet, to Mr. Dray¬ 
ton the Japanese parasol. 

A crashing chord from the musicians—a breath- 
; less pause; away floats the music with a ravish¬ 
ing swing, and away float the dancers. 

Undoubtedly this is Edith, for here she comes 
now, the waves of her white dress surging almost 
into his very face as she sweeps whirling by. 

44 There,” says Mrs. Winthrop, quickly. “ That 
is Dorsheimer Drayton; that one without a part¬ 
ner dancing after Edith.” 

44 What I That fool with the umbrella V' Jack 
is about to cry, but restrains himself in time. 

44 Isn’t it a beautiful sight?” continues Mrs. 
Winthrop, looking admiringly after her daughter. 

Jack was silent. 
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“Are you not fond of the German, Mr. Mere- i 
dith!” 

“ I have never taken part in one, madam ?” 

“ Don’t you think it is a beautiful sight?” 

“ I cannot say that 1 do,” he replied, gravely. ; 

“ Oh, that is because you do not join in it your- : 
self. You would enjoy dancing immensely; it 
shows off a man’s figure so well.” 

“ Especially with those elegant additions to his 
costume,” said Jock, dryly, pointing to a dancer 
revolving gayly, with a pink paper dunce-oap on 
his head. Fishes’ heads, lions’ heads, every con¬ 
ceivable device that could be wrought out in tissue 
paper, were there to keep him company. 

Mrs. Winthrop laughed, and said she would 
spare him the sight of such follies. They moved 
on into another room, dimly lit, and fragrant with 
flowers. 

Jack is growing restless. Must he be con¬ 
demned to Mrs. Winthrop’s conversation the entire 
evening? Will that German never come to an 
end ? 

At length the music ceases. A couple enter, 
arm in arm. It is she. Edith at last 1 

A word from Mrs. Winthrop. Edith looks up 
quickly. In a moment the meeting he had wished 
for, lived upon so long, is over. Edith Is look¬ 
ing lovelier than he could have imagined. She is 
talking very gracefully and elegantly about no¬ 
thing ; but her eyes hardly meet his; and she 
asks not one question about Tanglewood, or her 
old favorites there. 

Mr. Drayton stands by for a few minutes, then ] 
saunters away, and Jack and Edith are left alone. | 
A heavy fragrance rises from the mantelpiece by | 
which they stand, and where is a bank of tropical | 
leaves and blossoms. j 

Edith’s face is bent over her bouquet. Jack j 
gazes at her silently. Where are the thousand j 
things he had wished to say? Where are the; 
messages from Sholto and the black horse Geraint, ; 
which he had amtised himself in preparing ? Why ! 
does he not bring forth that cluster of geranium- 
leaves, which he had brought with so much care 
from the plant that Edith herself had fixed in the 
sitting-room window ? Why—and why- 

Edith broke the silence, and began talking 
rapidly about the winter’s gayeties. Had he 
heard Lucca, and Nilsson ? She had heard them 
almost every night—missed anything else for 
them. 

“ That could have been no deprivation to you,” 
said Jack, “ as you care so little for going out.” 

“II” cried Edith. “Why, there’s nothing I 
like so much. I’ve been out every evening this 
season!” 

“Oh, I beg pardon. I was merely quoting 


your own words. I remember hearing you say, 
once, that parties, and especially Germans, were 
‘great bores.’ ” 

Edith colored. “ Did I ever say that ? I don’t 
know what I was thinking of—1 don’t know what 
1 would do without some amusement in the even¬ 
ings ; and staying at home is so dull 1” 

Jack suddenly seemed to see his home, with it s 
tobacco pipes, books, and magazines, tumbling 
about at their own sweet will. The only orna¬ 
ment his mantel-piece could boast was a handful 
of wheat and two mammoth ears of corn. How 
would that look to a girl who called home “so 
dull,” and whose mantel-pieces were miracles of 
floral beauty ? 

“ And I,” said he, quietly, “ have such an ap¬ 
preciation of the comfort of my fireside, that it is 
difficult for me to imagine the satisfaction of any 
exchange.” 

She looked up, and there was in her eyes a 
look he remembered well—a wistful, questioning 
look, which swept from his mind her frivolous 
words, and the momentary anger, born of a sharp 
pain of distrust. 

“ But we have found it desperately lonely, 
Miss Winthrop, Sholto and I.” 

“That reminds me; I had intended to ask. 
How is Sholto; the great, tawny, magnificent 
creature I” 

“Sholto is well, I believe. He brought me, 
the other day, a glove of yours; lost, was it not, 
the day you essayed partridge-shooting?” 

Edith’8 color deepened a good deal, at this re¬ 
ference to past times; but she smiled too. 

Jack, when he saw this, ventured to recall to 
her certain other walks and rides; and Edith 
listened, and answered, and laughed like the Edith 
of old. 

Mr. Drayton broke the spell. 

“ Miss Winthrop, may I hot have this waltz ?" 

Edith hesitated, and glanced at Jack. He trieu 
to look politely acquiescent. 

“ I don’t think I care to dance again this even¬ 
ing, Mr. Drayton.’ * 

“Oh, do come; really you must. This is the 
New Vienna—your favorite waltz.” 

“ Certainly, Edith, oblige Mr. Drayton,” said 
her mother’s voice. 

Edith accepted immediately. “ Besides,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Winthrop, turning smilingly to Jack. 
“ we muBt not monopolize Mr. Meredith. I shall 
take possession of him on the spot, and present 
him to a pretty girl.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack, formally. “I must 
defer that pleasure. I must wish you good-even¬ 
ing.” 

Mrs. Winthrop, meantime, bad asked Jack to 
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dine with her to-morrow, and join their party to 
the opera; and Jack, thinking only of Edith, and 
forgetful of Levison, and the borrowed dress-suit, 
had promptly accepted the invitation, and when 
the time came, there was nothing for him to do 
but to go in an ordinary walking-coat. 

The dinner was a pretty, and a good a dinner; 
yet Jack walked home that night with a heavy 
heart. He had scarcely had a word with Edith 
during the evening; indeed he could almost think 
she had avoided him. 

Dorsheimer Drayton was present, and devoted 
himself to her undisguisedly and persistently. It 
was plain that to the mother his attention was ex¬ 
tremely agreeable; but Edith’s manner was not 
so easy to read. 

She seemed in brilliant spirits, sometimes re¬ 
ceiving Drayton’s devotion with an attention 
almost too flattering; at times turning on him the 
coldest and most unresponsive of faces. Yet this 
caprice was far from disagreeable to Drayton. 
Spoiled and sought after by match-making mo¬ 
thers, and greeted on every side with ready 
smiles, an easy conquest was not to his taste. 

Through many a weary hour Jack pondered 
over Edith’s words and looks; hopeful when he 
thought he had found the interpretation of cer¬ 
tain expressions in her eyes when they met his 
own, in spite of her cool demeanor to him through 
the evening; despondent when he thought of the 
smile with which she had turned to hear Dor¬ 
sheimer Drayton’s whispered words. 

Dorsheimer Drayton! Jack frowned heavily 
at the remembrance of his handsome, supercilious 
face. It had needed but a glance exchanged be¬ 
tween the two men, to reveal to each their utter 
antagonism of nature. Drayton showed his dis¬ 
like by an air of complete indifference; contemp¬ 
tuous, had he dared to make it so. 

“Well,” said Mrs.' Winthrop, when her daugh¬ 
ter stopped in her room, as usual, to bid her good¬ 
night. “ This evening has been a success. None 
can say we have not done the polite to the Mere¬ 
dith family. Jack is an excellent young man, no 
doubt; but don’t talk to me about people living 
in the country; it has ruined his manners. Jack 
Meredith was stiff and silent, and reserved to the 
last degree this evening.” 

•' He was always rather silent you know, 
mamma.” 

“ I dare say he was embarrassed by so many 
strangers,” said Mrs. Winthrop, “and well he 
might have been in that costume. What could 
have induced that man to come here to dine in 
such a guise—positively a sacque coat! Drayton, 
in his usual perfect attire, looked at him as if he 
had been a Tartar dressed in a Bashlik. I was 


positively quite ashamed, on Florence du Barry’s 
account.” 

“ There is never anything to be ashamed of, I 
am sure, mamma, in Mr. Meredith’s appearance. 
He is always extremely aristocratic-looking.” 

“Oh, not really ashamed, my dear; don’t bo 
so literal,” said Mrs. Winthrop, indifferently; 
“but one naturally shudders at an exhibition of 
gaucherie. Every man is not so fastidiously ele¬ 
gant as Dorsheimer Drayton. By the way, he 
was telling me this evening about his great aunt 
Dorsheimer’s superb sapphires, which the old 
woman never can use; she’s always laid up with 
[ rheumatism or dyspepsia. They say all her pro- 
| perty goes to Drayton. I declare, those people 
have more money than they know what to do 
with!” 

“ Pardon me,” said Edith, “ if I say that I 
have heard that very often before;” and she rose 
and kissing her mother lightly, left the room. 

The next day, when Mi. Meredith’s card was 
handed to Miss Winthrop, an unseen spectator of 
her movements might have been somewhat sur¬ 
prised. She rose slowly, and walked to the win¬ 
dow, where she stood a second or two, then walked 
to the door, paused, irresolutely—turned, and 
went back to the window again; finally, glided 
quickly down the stairs, and entered the parlor 
looking very pale. 

“Miss Winthrop 1 what is tho matter? Are 
you ill? Can’t I do something for you?” Jack 
was frightened, and thought she was about to 
faint, or do something as dreadful. 

“ Oh, no, thank you ! I am perfectly well.” 

“ But you are so pale!” 

“ I am always that, thanks to much dissipa¬ 
tion.” 

“ You are wrong to trifle with your health.” 

“ What serious words !” said Edith, laughing. 

“ It is a serious matter.” 

“ Pshaw! You men all talk so. It’s very easy 
for you men, with your everyday occupation, to 
talk that way; but what are girls to do ? We must 
amuse ourselves.” 

“Why can’t you practice, and study, and sew. 
Those are very good occupations, aren’t they?’ 

; said Jack. 

; “ Sometimes one wearies of those delights, Mr. 

Meredith.” 

1 “ Then why don’t you spend some of your time 
in visiting sick and poor people? A visit from 
you would do more good than a dozen doctors, I 
should think. Visiting sick people is a woman’s 
duty.” 

“I am afVaid our ideas differ, in regard to a 
woman’s duties.” 

Edith’s voice was not very distinct as she said 
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this, owing to the exertion of clasping and tin- j: 
clasping the silver scent-bottle that hung from her 
chatelaine. 

“Iam afraid they do/’ said Jack, gravely; 

“ but we did not always differ so much, Miss 
Edith.” 

“ But I am a very different Edith from that one 
you used to know/’ said Edith. 

“ Never a different one to me/' said Jack, in a 
low voice. 

“ That is because you do not known me? 1 ' she 
replied, quickly. 

“Do I not?*’ cried he, rising and walking 
rapidly a few steps; then he came and stood 
before her with folded arms. 

“ 1 know you well enough for this, Edith,” he 
•aid, slowly, “to know that 1 love you!” 

Edith drew back as if he had struck her. 

“ Oh, no!” she cried. “ Don’t say that; please 
.—please don’t say that. You must not!” 

“ But I must l” said Jack. “You must hear 
me I” 

He was not to be stopped; he took the seat 
beside her, and leaned' toward her with eyes 
shining like two stars. 

“Won’t you let me tell you how much I love 
you, Edith?” he said. 

Edith covered her face with her hands. 

“ Oh, please—please do not say any more. In¬ 
deed you must not love met I cannot—I can¬ 
not-” 

“ Oh, don’t say that 1” cried Jack, imploringly. 
“Anything but that; say anything—anything, 
Edith, but that you cannot love me. I know" I 
am not worthy of you. I am nothing to love; 
but I love you so much.” 

His voice fell. ; 

Edith drew one deep sigh. 

“ Mr. Meredith,” Bhe said. “ What you tell 
me only distresses me. It is impossible for-” 

Jack made a gesture of deprecation. 

“ Spare me—spare me l” he said. “ I know— 

I understand.” 

There was silence for some minutes. Then it 
was Jack who spoke. 

“ Let me ask one question. May I ask one 
question of you? Is—is there any one who has 
what I ask in vain ?” 

Edith colored deeply, and hesitated. 

“ I see. You need not answer.” 

Poor Jack having said this bravely, walked to 
the mantel-piece, where he spent several minutes 
in the close inspection of a vase. 

When he came back to Edith, he looked at her 
long, then said, abruptly, 

“ Farewell! I wish you every joy with the 
man of your choice.” Then he added, more 


gently, “ With all my heart, I hope he may prove 
himself worthy of it.” 

Edith extended her hand silently, and felt the 
pressure of warm kisses upon it. 

In the next moment, she heard the hall-door 
open and shut; but she moved not. When the 
silvery bells of the little clock chimed the next 
half hour, it found her sitting just where Jack 
had left her. 

The train that Jack took to leave New York 
did not leave until eight o’clock that evening. He 
felt a feverish longing for the fresh, unbroken 
sweep of the wind over his own hills; but these 
were far distant; and the next best thing was the 
Central Park. Thither he walked, and hating 
his own thoughts beyond measure, found some 
distraction from them in watching the ceaseless 
throng of carriages and passers-by. 

Equipages of every variation of splendor flash¬ 
ed by. What his friend Levison would have 
called “ no end of swell girls,” and handsome ma¬ 
trons filled them. Tandem teams, six-horse drags, 
driven by very six-horsey looking men—all en¬ 
tertaining enough, if one wanted to be so enter¬ 
tained. 

And whose is this dainty turn out ? Coal-black 
horses, two ladies sitting behind; on the box, 
Dorsheimer Drayton and Edith. 

If one swift thought could kill, Mr. Drayton, 
with that mocking, triumphant smile on his face, 
would be writhing in the dust, under those glanc¬ 
ing fore-feet of his pet horses. 

Jack, grinding his teeth, plunged down a side- 
path, until breathless, he paused, shuddering at 
his own murderous thoughts. 

But whence that wild cry! those piercing 
j shrieks!—the shrieks of women, the cries of men ! 

; Jack follows the sound. In a moment he was 
in the midst of a frantic crowd, all flying, terror- 
stricken, from some horror. 

“ The tiger ! the tiger! The tiger has broken 
loose. Run, run I” they cry. 

Here is a carriage wheeled short around. The 
black horses are plunging. Their driver is whip¬ 
ping them madly, trying to force them into, and 
| through, a struggling and frightened mass of wo¬ 
men and children. But Jack has sprung at their 
heads. 

“ Back, back I” he cries. “ Would you crush 
; these women and children !” 

“ Let go their heads,” Drayton answered. “ Let 
go—let go, you fool! Will you thrust us into the 
\ very jaws of the beast!” 

Drayton cuts at Jack savagely with his whip, 
as he speaks; but strong hands grasp the bits, 
and, in spite of him, the carriage is forced bock. 
There are wild screams. “The tiger I the 
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tiger! he is on us!” Through them a piercing 
cry, “ My daughter!—my child I Save Edith!” 

But Edith is untouched. In Jack’s shoulder 
are embedded the terrible claws. He has leaped 
between Edith and the danger—danger no longer. 
Two guns crack simultaneously, and the wild 
creature falls with his victim. 

Miss Ursula Penn is the kindest of elderly 
spinsters, and the best of nurses. She has just, 
for the first time, had the satisfaction of seeing 
her patient in a profound sleep. She has set the 
door ajar, and tipped into the next room with the 
intention of taking a series of cat-naps in the 
rocking-chair, when, amiable woman as she is, 
she is somewhat put out at the news that a young 
lady is at the door, very anxious to see her. 

She has scarcely had time to master this an¬ 
nouncement, when the young lady herself has 
followed the messengers, and is in the room. Miss 
Ursula begins to draw herself up, and wonder at 
the unknown apparition, when the young lady 
says, breathlessly, 

“ Oh, Miss Penn! Miss Penn! how is he? Tell 
me how he is! Is he dying?” 

Miss Penn does not know, in the least, who this 
strange person is; but she jumps to a conclusion, 
and says kindly, 

“ No, my dear, far from it, I am thankful to 
say. He has to be kept very quiet, as there is 
so much fever; but he is doing well, and is Bleep* 
ing nicely now.” 

At this, the young lady threw her arms around 
Miss Penn’s neck, and begins to cry. 


“ Oh, I am so glad! so glad!” she sobs. “ And * 
it was all my fault, every bit; and now I hate 

Dorsheimer Drayton, and—and- Oh ! oh! I 

have been so wretched; and I did not know where 
they had taken him until this morning, when I 
met Mr. Levison, and he told me that they had 
brought him here. And mamma said I should 
not come; but I would, and I came by myself!” 

Here Edith took breath for another burst of 
sobs and explanations. 

“ And oh 1 oh I” she broke out again. ** I am 
the most wretched girl alive; and it was half 
mamma; and I was so bad and worldly, and 
wouldn’t give up. And, oh, Miss Penn ! I loved 
him all the time, and I was so wretched after he 
was gone. And mamma made me keep my engage¬ 
ment to drive with Mr. Drayton that dreadful 
afternoon, and I was so miserable I did not care 
what I did.” 

“ Edith!” 

It was tho faint voice of Miss Penn’s patient, 
who was to be kept so quiet, that spoke this 
word, 

Edith gave one tearf\il, beseeching look into 
Miss Penn'8 face, and that faithless guardian ac¬ 
tually smiled, and nodded her head; furthermore, 
was engaged for at least ten minutes in searching 
for a pocket-handkerchief on which to wipe a few 
tears that filled her own kind eyes. 

And Edith lives at Tanglewood, and pets Sholto, 
and rides Geraint, and teases Jack, playfully, and 
never dances the German, and—is as happy as 
the day is long. 


WAITING ON THE SHORE. 

BY HUB, ANN S. STBPHBNS. 


I ah waiting on the «horo, friend. 

The bleak and rugged shoirv 
Where the waves are beating, beating. 
With a hoarse and hollow roar; 
Where the wavds are swift retreating, 
My weary glances cheating. 

In the dimness I deplore; 

Still beating And retreating, 

They sob along the shore. 

Upon my brow tho rain beats— 

The cold and sullen rain— 

Gomes, comes with a heavy Hilling, 
Each drop a bitter pain. 

While memory enthralling, 

With a dreariness appalling, 

Beats at my heart and hroln; 
Enthralling and appalling 
My very soul again I 


I am searching on the sand, here— 
The gray and pathless sand; 

For the footsteps dimly gleaming, 
For tho shadow on the strand; 
While in my sad, sod dreaming, 

I know it is but seeming, 

Thy kiss is on my hand. 

This dreaming—is it seeming 
From yonder shadow land? 

Thus, with a solemn dread, friend— 
A deep relentless dread, 

I listen to the rolling 
Of tho thunder over head— 

The deep and awful tolling, 

Both sea ami sky controlling, 

And I feel that thou art dead, 

By the rolling and the tolling 
Of the thunder over head. 
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with two flounces at the back, nine inches deep, 
simply hemmed on the edge, and put on with a 
cord, and rather scant. The front is trimmed 
lengthwise, with frills of the same, separated by j 
bands two inches wide, cut on the bias, as are 
the frills. This trimming extends as far up as 
the top of the back flounces. The Polonaise, j 
which has a pelerine attached, is of gray, or 
dark-blue water-proof cloth, bound with alpaca 
braid, and ornamented with large buttons, which ; 
may be either covered moulds, oxydized steel, 
dark pearl, or any of the many varieties now in 
vogue. The Polonaise is cut precisely as those of j 


would not recommend the latter for this garment, 
as it is generally loo heavy in texture. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY SM1LT H. NIT. 


We give*^ret, this month, a walking or travel- 
ing-drees. The skirt is of gray serge, trimmed 


the summer, witheut darts in front, and belted 
at the waist. The three capes forming the Polo¬ 
naise, are cirouknr, graduating in depth and full* 
ness, bound with braid, same as the Polonaise. 
Small standing collar, and pockets, as seen in 
the engraving, completes this comfortable and 
stylish traveling costume. Twelve yards of serge 
for the under-skirt, and four and a half yards of 
water-proof cloth, will be required for the Polo¬ 
naise and pelerine, eighteen buttons, and one 
piece of fine alpaca braid. The serge can be 
bought from fifty cents to one dollar per yard, 
and the water-proof cloth from one dollar twenty- 
live cents up to four dollars, for English ; but we 
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We give next, on the preceding page, a dotted j 
flannel or cashmere, morning-robe, suitable for 
a married lady of any age. It is very simple in 
style, and easily cut, as it is precisely like a long 
sacque night-dress, with a bias seam down the 
back, belted at the waist with a heavy cord, and 
tassel. The cuffs of the coat-sleeve, pockets, ; 
collar, and tabs of collar, are of silk, correspond- 
ing in color. The buttons, covered moulds of ; 
the same. Twelve yards of single-width flannel, ; 
which costs seventy-five cents per yard, three- : 
quarters of a yard of silk, and two deaen moulds, 
is all that is required. 

Next is a costume for a Miss of fburteen to < 
fifteen years. The under-skirt is of striped brown- 
and-white serge, trimmed with four flounces, six 
inches deep, cut on the bias, and bound with 
Bolid brown cashmere. These ruffles are quite 


cut double-breasted, and ornamented with a 
double row of buttons down the front. Belted 
at the waist with a leather belt. Twelve yards 
of serge for the under-skirt, and six to seven 
yards of cashmere for the Polonaise. Striped 
serges sell from fifty to seventy-five cents, and the 
cashmere from one dollar to one dollar and fifty 
cents per yard. 

Next is a walking-dress of poplin, in navy-blue. 


full, and the upper one is finished with a heading. 
The Polonaise is of brown cashmere* The eollar 
and cuffs are edged with a narrow bias of the 
brown-ond-white serge of the under-skirt. It is 


^ The skirt is ornamented with two bands of black 
? silk, cut on the bias, and corded on both sides 
■ with sky-blue cashmere. This same trimming 
5 ornaments the tunic, also the basque. Eight 
| yards of poplin, one and a half yards of black' 
| silk, and three-quarters of a yard of sky-blue 
j cashmere, will be required. Moulds, covered 
i with black, and crossed with sky-blue embroi- 
| dery silk—easily made at home. Hat of dark- 
i blue felt, trimmed with a band of black, edged 
! with sky-blue, antj sky-blue feather, completes, 
this pretty costume for a Miss of ten to twelve 
years. 

| We give next a design for a black silk, or 
j alpaca, apron. Pretty for a school girl. The 
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frill is edged with a narrow, white cluny 
lace. 



"We give here one of the fashionable frills for 



ihe neck; they are made of colored crapes, 


<0 

black and white illusion, and, in fact, every¬ 
thing. Some are of black silk lined with pink 
or blue, with the white illusion quilled inside. 
No lady’8 dress is now in style without this 
addition in the shape of a collaret. 

The next is a house-jacket of gray and scarlet 
opera-flannel. The gray for the outside, the 



[ scarlet forms the lining, and being cut one and 
l a half inches longer than the sacque. Also, for the 
collar and sleeves it forms the trimming. Both 
edges are scalloped, and bound with gray braid. 

In this department, as it will be seen, we give 
the very newest styles, but in materials less ex- 
j pensive than silks, etc. It is as easy to dress well, 
on little, as on much, if you have taste, or are 
\ told how. 


NAMK FOR MARKING. 



INITIALS 
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INFANTS’ BIBS. 



WINTER DOLMAN. 

BT EMILY n. NAT. 



All the new garment* for the coming season, embroidery braid, either in silk or mohair. Finish 
are of the “ Dolman” shape, with many varia- at the edge with a heavy cut sewing silk, fringes, 
lions. Our design is one of the newest, and is or a worsted bullion fringe: the whole making 
made in fine beaver cloth, braided with heavy an exceedingly pretty wrap. 
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STRAP FOR TRAVELING 


BY MRS. JANK WEAVER. 



This strap, for carrying rugs, wraps, etc., which 
may be carried in the hand, or slung over the 
shouldet, would make an appropriate Christmas 
or New Year’s gift, from a lady to a gentleman. 
It is majle of double American cloth, with a layer 
of calico inside, and is ornamented with Point 
llusse id two shades of brown-silk. When the em¬ 
broidery is finished, and the edges overcast, take a 
a length of sixty inches of the strap, and make on 
the upper side two button-holes, at four and six 
inches from each end, where a button is fastened. 
Arrange the ends of the strap into a small or 
large loop, as the case may be. by means of these 
buttons; and through these loops pass the nar- 



; rower straps whioh buckle round the wrapper. 

| These are twenty-eight inches long, and one 
; inch wide, and are cut to a point at one end. 
Alake a button-hole at three and at four and a 
half inches fro^i the pointed end, and sew on a 
button at the Square end, as well as a narrow 
cross-strap, to Receive the pointed end after the 
•strap has been buttoned. The handle consists of 
fin embroidered strap, fourteen inches long, made 
into a loop sJL each end, through whiph the shorter 
straps are passed, as seen in our illustration. We 
give, belfliw, two suitable designs for embroider¬ 
ing the straps. The right hand ope is worked 
in applique, with Point Russe. 
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LADY’S COMP ANION—OPEN AND CLOSED. 


Bt 


MBB.-JANH HAVE 


B. 



This companion measures , nine inches long 



and live broad. It is of fine, brown leather, 


lined with bine silt, and bound with black braid. 
The divisions for holding the scissors, etc., are 
of braid ; the pockets for the reels are of leather, 
bound with braid. The Bmall, flat pin-cushion 
and needle-pocket are of silk. The companion 
is rolled up and tied with a string of ribbon, 
as shown in the cut. This is very neat, and 
convenient for ladies to carry with them when 
visiting. 


INSERTION IN D A R N E I> NETTING* 



Either dess ailk glased* ihrpad *#e ike j material* uaed fofr Cmhrolderf Upon nkL 
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FICHU — TRIOOT. 


BT MRS. JANE WBAVKR. 



Materials: five ounces white, five ounces grey,! 
an 1 one ounce black Berlin (double) wool. 

This fichu is particularly convenient for wear- j 
i lg under a shawl or mantle. The white founda¬ 
tion of our model is surrounded with a light-gray 
border, with an edge of black Berlin wool twisted 
with white silk. The silk may be used or not, ac¬ 
cording to taste. 

Both the front parts are worked separately, and 
then the back part is worked on. Each front 
part begins at the under edge with thirty-three 
cliains-sitches (in white wool,) and is worked in 
tricot. Every third row, and fourth stitch of that 
row, is ornamented with a point Muscovite pat¬ 
tern. 

For the point Muscovite, draw up a loop, and 
work in it three chain; fasten to the first loop 
with one single. 

The two first trioot rows are quite plain; the 
pattern begins with the third row, and the last 
fourteen stitches are left free for the waist part. 
In every second row at the front edge there must 
be an increase of one stitch as far as the twenty- 
fifth row; then six rows are worked without in¬ 
crease or decrease before the rounding for the 
neck begins. 

During the next nine rows, decrease two stit¬ 
ches in every second row at the frjnt edge, And 
at the side edge increase one stitch ; then work 
six rows without increasing or decreasing. 

At the. $dge of the slope for the neck there 
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must be an increase of one stitch in each of the 
six next rows. 

Now work_ the second front part exactly the 
same as the first* but reversed, of course. When 
this is completed, work the row to join the two 
parts to the slope at the neck. In every row in 
working forward, on each side of the joining 
stitch (that is the middle stitch of the slope of the 
neck,) you pass over one stitch; this decreases, 
and forms the point at the back. Continue work¬ 
ing this until only one stitch remains. 

Now work the Muscovite border with gray 
wool. One row of double; then, for the pattern 
row, * one single; draw one loop through lender 
the next edge stitch; crochet three chain, and 
then work off both the loops that are upon the 
needle together with one loop. Repeat from *. 
In the four following pattern rows the patterns 
must always lie over each other in slanting lines. 
In the waist ends the pattern edge must be some¬ 
what narrower. The conclusion consists of one 
row of crochet, picots of black and white wool. 
Each picot, joining on with one double, consists 
of five chain, one treble in the first chain. Pass 
over two on the border. The top of the border 
has a row of single crochet worked on it (after 
the border is done.) The wool is kept on the 
wrong side, and drawn through, stitch by stitch, 
giving an appearance of chain-stitch on the right 
: side. The fichu doses in the front with gray but- 
; tuns and loops, and also at the back of the waist. 
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COMFORTER IN KNITTING AND DETAIL OF FRINGE. 


IT 118. JAMB WEAVE*. 



Materials: two ounces white or colored Shet¬ 
land; three skeins of scarlet or white purse- 
silk ; wood or bone knitting-pins, No. 8 (bell 
gauge.) 



Cast on forty-seven stitches. Knit the first and 
last stitch in each row; also knit the foundation 
row plain. The scarf is composed of two rows only. 


1st Row: * Slip one as if for purling, knit two 
plain; draw the slip-stitch over the (wo knitted; 
take one up from the previous row; knit it plain. 
Repeat from *. 

2nd and Remaining Rows: * Slip one, knit two 
plain; draw the slip-stitch over the two knitted; 
pick up the slip-stitch from the previous row 
(this stitch lies horizontally under the right-hand 
needle, immediately under the slip-stitch just 
made.) Take up the stitch with the right-hand 
needle; pass it on to the left-hand needle, and 
knit it plain. Repeat from *. 

For the fringed ends, cut four strands of twelve 
inches in length, and knot in at the ends, as 
shown in the engraving, tying them across in 
knots afterward. 

For the rosettes, use the purse-silk; wind H 
round your four fingers twenty times; fasten it 
round; then on the top crochet (as for a treble, 
without drawing through the last stitch) loosely 
twenty times, working underneath the whole 
ring; then draw the silk through two of them; 
then through all but two; then through these 
two, working it all very loosely. Neatly sew these 
rosettes on the ends, and cut small tassels of 
eight strands, and loop in through th« ring on to 
the scarf. Cut them ovenly at the bottom. 
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DOLL’S GIPSY-CLOAK, FICHU, AND MUFF. 


BY MBS. JANE W 1ATI1* 


Materials: Shetland or Berlin wool of two 
color.-; small bone tricot-hook. 

For a cloak measuring about three inehes in 
depth, make a chain of fifty stitches for the first 
' row; work on the middle thirty stitches, leaving 
the ten first and last stitches of the chain un¬ 
worked. In the second row, work forty stitches 
—that is, leaving five stitches at each end. Now 
work three rows the entire length. Next, two 
rows, decreasing a stitch at the beginning and 
end of the row. 

Continue in working to decrease at the begin¬ 
ning and end of each row, and pass over tho 
eleventh stitch on each side of the cloak, without 
working it on. This gives the shape to the shoul¬ 
ders ; and the passing over a stitch above this, 
and decreasing at the beginning and end of each 



following row is continued until the right size is 
attained. The depth is about twenty rows. The 
cloak may be worked to any size upon this plan, 
and measuring the chain for the widest port of 
the bottom of the cloak, allowing five or six stit¬ 
ches for the length that will be taken up in the 
working. 

When the foundation is worked make a row of 
double crochet, with a contrasting color, all round 
the cloak. Work into it on each side a row of 
one double, three chain, passing over one stitch 
of the previous row of double. A fringe must be 
worked over a mesh, about one quarter of an inch 
wide, into each stitch of the double under the 
three chain of the border. 

For the head make a chain of thirty-four stit¬ 
ches, and work four rows of flricot upon the chain. 
Take a Berlin needle, and sew the lower edge in 
the form shown in the illustration. This must be 
neatly done, and the running on must be close, 
in order to make the hood set well ; then, with 
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I the needle and wool, pick up the back upper hori* 
zontal stitches of the hood, and draw it up. This 
makes a neat finish at the top. The switches 
should be picked up round the neck of the cloak 
in the same way. A bow of ribbon finishes the 
i back, and a chain of crochet with little wool tas- 
| sels at the ends to tie the cloak in front. 

| Cut a paper pattern the size you wish the fichu 
; to be. Make a chain the length round the shoul- 
< ders, and work on one side of the chain only, 
1 three rows of double crochet; work always in the 



back loop, and fasten off at each end, so that you 
have all the work on the right side. To decrease 
for the throat part, leave a stitch unworked at the 
beginning and end of every row. Count your 
loops, and divide the number of stitches in three 
after the first third. Pass over a stitch, in order 
to decrease and form the shoulder shape, and re¬ 
peat when you come to tho last third. To form 
the back lower point, work to the shape, narrow¬ 
ing your work each row. The front points are 
formed in precisely the same way, and two rows 
of three chain, one double, are worked round the 
throat. The fichu is lined with silk. 

This is one of the reticule muffs; it is made 
entirely in double crochet, and is better made to 



a cut-out paper shape of the required size. The 
straight middle part is first worked, and it is gra¬ 
duated off at the sides according to the engrav¬ 
ing. A chain of crochet serves to finish it round 
the edges and to hang round the neck; little 
ribbon bows and a wadded lining are also 
needed. 
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TWO DESIGNS FOR ANTIMACASSARS. 


BT MBS. JANK WBAVKR. 


These designs may be worked on Java canvas, or 5 Andalusian wool is generally used, '1 lit edge of 
honeycomb cotton material. Red and black ingrain > the material, frayed out, forms the fringe. 


HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson” poe 1874.—We call attention to our Pros¬ 
pectus for 1874, to be found on the third page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine Is better awl cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our euormoua edition, exceeding 
that of any lady's book in the world, enables us to offer 
“ Peterson” at these unprecedentedly low rates; for we find 
by experience that a small profit on a large circulation is 
more remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

Great improvements will be made in the fashion depart¬ 
ment. The principal editor too* in Europe all lad minuter, 
making arrangements to secure exclusive and advanced 
patterns. No other magazine, in this respect, will be able 
to approach “Peterson" hereafter. Wo sliall continue to 
give, not only the more expensive dresses, but also those for 
every-day use: and these latter, while economical, Mill 
also bo stylish, which cannot bo said of the cheap patterns 
given in other magazines. As to our mammoth, colored, 
stool-plates, it is conceded, every where, that they are the 
most beautiful, tasteful, and reliable issued iu tbo United 
States; but for 1874 thoy will, iu consequence of our recout 
arrangements, be hundeomer than ever. 

'I he original stories and novelets in M Peterson” have long 
been acknowledged to bo the best in any lady's book, lie 
pay more for literary matter than all the other s combined. For 
1874 our stories will bo better thau ever. The novelets alone 
will be worth the subscription price. They ure by the b*-st 
authors of America. The shorter stories are, also, all origi¬ 
nal, and most of them are written by authoA who write 
exclusively for M Peterson.” 

We have three classes of clubs for 1874, and theprkpe are 
tuch a* to meet the timet. For oue class the premium Is our 
new and costly mezzotint For another it is on extra copy 
of tho Magazine for 1874. For a third class both an extra 
copy and the new mezzotint In all these clubs, the price 
to tho subscriber decreases in proportion to the number in 
the club, an inducement we hold out in order to stimulate 
tho getting up of large clubs. 

Now it the time to yet up clubt l Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented. Tbo best 
way to present these merits is to exhibit a number. We in¬ 
vite comparison, be the first in the field. A specimen will 
be seut, gratis, if written for. 

This Is The Season when eolds arc frequent. Colds, most 
generally, too, are the result of imprudence. People get 
wet, and do not change their shoes or clothes: or thoy ex¬ 
pose themselves to a draft; or they sit in a cold room when 
heated by exercise. Bronchial affections, particularly, are 
prevalent iu winter, in this climate. Now those who have 
once suffered from an attack of bronchitis, should take every 
precaution by way of guarding against renewal attacks. 
Flannel should bo worn next the skiu in winter and Bum¬ 
mer; fogs, and the cold night air, should bo avoided; and 
not the least important rule to be observed by the patient 
is, that he or she should pursue all his or her avocations 
temperately and without flurry, so as not to become over¬ 
heated. 

“Petbbson” Ahead or All. —A lady sends us a club, and 
writes:—“ I had no difficulty iu getting these names. I 
had only to show the specimen copy. Everybody said that 
‘Peterson’ was ahead of all, and, as you claim, both the 
cheapett and beet." 
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A Five Dollar Engraving as will be seen by our adver¬ 
tisement, will be given to any subscriber to “ Peterson,” 
whether singly or iu clubt, who Mill send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is, to subscribers to M Peterson.” Thus, for 
$2.50, any person can get either of our five dolbir premiums 
—as w ell as a copy of “ Peterson” fbr 1874; or, in a club, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri¬ 
odical offen. Whatever others do, “ Peterson” always does 
better. In connexion with these premium engravings, a 
subscriber asks, u Can subscribers have more than one pic¬ 
ture, by payiug fifty cents for each." We answer, “ Of course, 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, or all tho eight.” 

The Oku or Art has been so popular, this year, as a pre¬ 
mium, that we sliall continue it for next year. It consists, 
as we have already said, of twenty-five of the best steel- 
engravings that have appeared in this magazine. Wo will 
send it, in place of the premium picture, u Not Lost, But 
Gone Before,” if preferred. Many ladies wrote to us, last 
year, that if they had known of it in time, they would have 
taken it for their premium instead of tho mezzotint. They 
will now have a chance to secure it. 

A Question Answered.— “Should I marry,” asks a 
lady of us, “ unless my proved husband had a reasonable 
uhanoe of supporting me?” We reply, “of course not.” 
But, on the other hand, a good wife is, generally, an aid to 
her husbuud, rather than a bunion: she is, literally, to use 
the old English phrase, “ a help-mate:” more than this, she 
cheers him when down-hearted, and encourages him always. 
We do not favor putting off marriage till people grow rich. 
If two persons love each other, and are willing to live plainly, 
it is better to marry than to wait. 

“ No Deception or Humbug.”—A lady writes to us say¬ 
ing :—“ My club for 1874, as you will see, is larger than ever. 
Two or three times, some of my old subscribers have gone 
off, allnred by tho flaming promises elsewhere; bnt this 
year they have all come back, telling mo that 4 Peterson’s' 
is the only lady’ll book which has no deception or humbug 
about it Others, too, who never took ‘Peterson’ before, 
have come to tho same conclusion. Inclosed are two clubs, 
such of tM’enty dollars, making forty in all.” 

Our Colored Pattern, for this month, excels, we think, 
any one we have ever published. Such a pattern would sell, 
at a retail store, for fifty cents, or more. In order to pixA 
duce it, each color had to be printed separately, and as there 
are some sixteen colors in it, our subscribers may imagine 
what it cost No other magazine gives.these patterns. 

“Good Morning, Mamma.”— This is from an original 
picture, by a vory eminent English artist We challenge, 
confidently, a comparison between it and any other engrav¬ 
ing that may appear anywhere else. 

Ir Those Getting Up Clubs prefer any other of our en¬ 
gravings to “ Not Lost, But Gone Before,” they have only to 
say so, when they remit, and we will send tho one they 
wish. See tho list in our advertisement 

Evert Calamity in Life can be borne better than the 
loss of those we love. Bo tender, therefore, and kind to all. 
otherwise remorse may, somo day, assail you. 
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Our Premium Mezzotint tor 1874, in the opinion of *11 
who have seen it, is unequalled. Tlie title is, “ Not Lost, 
But Gone Before.” It is beet described by two quotations 
from Scripture. “ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
“ In heaven their angel* do alwuys behold the lace of My 
Father Which is in heavou.” No household will be com¬ 
plete without this touching and beautiful picture. By get¬ 
ting up a club for “ Peterson,” at onr extremely low terms, 
you can secure this invaluable premium, which, at a re¬ 
tail store, would sell for five dollars. Understand, it is no 
cheap lithograph, or colored wood-cut, but a brut-class mezzo¬ 
tint! Specimens of the magazine will be sent, gratis, if 
written for, to show. Bui me the Prospect** for 1874 on the 
third page of the cover. 

“ Not Lost, But Gone Before.” —Of this touching and 
beautiful premium engraving, the Pierce City (Mo.) Herald 
says:— 14 To our notion, thu most exquisite picture is far 
ahead of any of the premium chr u mos which have come 
under our notice.” 

The Artistic anb Literary expenses of this magazine, 
for 1873, were over eighty thousand dollars, which is more 
than any magazine, whatever, in either America or Eng¬ 
land, spent in the some way! 

“Ten Times Tts Cost.”—-T he Williamsport (Pa.) Bulletin 
says, ** the vast amount of valuable information, contained 
within tbe covers of ' Peterson,' each month, is worth ten 
times its cost.” 

It is a Duty to be cheerful everywhere, but especially iu 
the family circle: to make wife, or children happy, is us 
much an obligation os to earn their breud. 

These Are the Times to get tho full worth of your money. 
Ton can do it best by subscribing for “ Peterson.” 


BE VIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hide and Seek; The Dead Secret; The Stolen Mask; ^Sister 
Mom; The Yellow Maak; BoeO, or The Croeeed Path; sifter 
Dark. By Wilkie Collin*. 7 sob., 8 *>.' Philada: T. B. Peterson 
dk Brothers. —Simultaneously with the appearance of tho fa¬ 
mous English author, Mr. Wilkie Collins, upon the lecturo 
platforms of the United States, Messrs. Petersons have issued 
a new and cheap illustrated edition of his works. Mr. Collins 
occupies a foremost place among living novelists, and in the 
above list are stories that any writer of fiction, living or 
dead, might have been proud to write. We know of few 
mote attractive novels than Mr. Collins’ 44 Dead Secret,” 
■•After Dark,” and “Hide and Seek.” They bear upon 
every one of their pages the marie of the man of genius; and 
long after their author will have ceased to write, they will 
testify to the greatness of his art, taking on honorable place 
among the standard productions of fiction. 

The Story of Wandering Willie. 1 sol., 8 vo. New York: 
Scribner , .irmj«fro»*j 7 <£ Co. —We bolieve that the largo class 
of readers of fiction, who do not Insist upon many or great 
sensations in a story ; who can bo satisfied with very plea¬ 
sant descriptions of scenery; who enjoy meeting with quiet, 
refined country folk, and witness the unfolding of their 
joys and troubles, their loves and hates, will find great 
pleasure in reading Wandering Willio’s Story. Its style is 
very clear and pure, and throughout the book there prevails 
tho fine, sweet atmosphere of a country home. 

Poetical Dramaa for Borne and School. By Mary L. Cobb. 

1 ooLf 12 mo. Boehm: Lee d Shepard.—A. compilation that 
will be found acceptable to teachora of academies, and even ] 
«f high fchools. It is neatly printed. j 


Kitty's Choice. 'By B ebe ocq Hording Dome. 1 voL, 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. LippincoU d (Jo. —The old subscribers to this 
magazine need not to be told thut this story is one of singular 
originality and power, for Mrs. Davis has long been among 
our most favored contributors, and is never guilty of slip¬ 
shod work. “ Kitty’s Choice” is one of her best novelets. 
There aro two shorter tales in the volume, both good, and 
both full of Individuality. Tho volume is very neatly 
printed, os, indeed, are all the Lippiucott publications. 

Jessamine. By Marion Borland. 1 vol. t 12 mo New York. 
G. IK. Carktoa d (Jo. —No two writers could bo more unlike 
than this one and tho author of “Kitty’s Choice,” yet both 
| are popular, a fact that shows, among other things, the di- 
| vorsity of taste. What Marion Hariand is deficient in, Mrs. 

Robccoa Harding Davis has almost to excess: what 31ariou 
| Hariand delights to puint, Mrs. Davis passes by in silence. 

I Yet both write with a high moral purpose always in view. 
A Twofold Life. By Wilhebtine Von HUUrn. Translated 

I from the German by M. translator of “ By Hie Own Might-” 
1 roL, 12 mo. Phdndu: J. B. Lippincoti d Co. —The author of 
this uovel is already kuown to tho American public, her 
44 Only a Girl,” and 4 ‘ By his own Might,” both having been 
translated ami published before. We tliiuk that many 
readers will prefer the present fiction to either of tho pro- 

I ceding ones. A portrait of the author adorns the book. 

Lidt 'if* Complete Works oh Chemistry. 1 to/., 8 vo. Philada: 
T. It. Pelerron & Brothers .—In this bulky Volume we have all 
> of the famous Liebog's treatises on Chemistry: his Agri¬ 
cultural and Animal Chemistry; his Familiar Letters on 
| Chemistry; his Inquiry into the Origin of Ihc Potato Dh- 
[ ease; and his Chemistry and Physics in relation to Phy- 
| Biology and Pathology. It la a handsomely printed book, 
and is bound in morocco cloth. 

A Great Lidy. From the German of Van Dewall. 1 red., 8 to. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co. —This is a version of another 
German novel, from tho skillftil hand of the translator of 
“ A Twofold Life,” “Only A Girl,” eta, etc. With a certain 
portion of the public these German stories are very popular, 
and deservedly so, for more reasons than one. The volume 
is illustrated. 

A Wonderful Woman. By Mary Agnes Fleming. 1 voL, 
12 mo. New York: U. W. Garleton d (Jo. —There is a good 
deal of merit in this bulky, closely-printed volume. There 
is some extravagance in the plot, but the story, despite 
a few minor faults, has real and paramount claims upon the 
reader’s admiration. The characters are well drawn, and the 
descriptions of out-door and in-door life are pictures. 

Violets. By Carrie D. Beebe. 1 vol., 12 mo. Middletown: 
“ Banner of Liberty ” Publishing Bouse. —We believe this is a 
first attempt, but it is a creditable one, and, if we aro not 
mistakoti, wo recognize a writer who has tried “ her ’prentice 
hand,” before, in short stories. 

The Two Widows. By .lams Thomas. 1 vol, 8 vo. Nets 
Pork ; Harper <i Brothers. —Wo do not think Annie Thomas, 
or Mrs. Pender Cudiip, os she is now, has over excelled her 
“ Dennis Donne,” or “ Theo Leigh;” but sho is still a fresh 
and vigorous novelist, with plots full of incident. 

The Rose of Disentis. Translated from the German of Zsch- 
okke. 1 voL, 12 mo. New York: Sheldon d Co. —A charm¬ 
ing historical novel, quite free from the excessive senti¬ 
mentality which is generally associated with this author’s 
genius, pure and even noble as it is. 

Bis Marriage Vow. By Mrs. Caroline Fairfield Corbin. 

1 voL, 12 too. Boston: Lee d Shepard. —A well written 
story, ending happily. The characters are forcibly drawn, 
the plot is excellent, and tho stylo is vigorous and pure. 

Mite F or rester. By Mrs. Edwards. 1 vol. 8 vo. New York: 
Sheldon d Co. —This is an old novel, ono of the author’s 
earliest, and by no means up to her later works. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“In the Lead or all Others." —The Camden (N. J.) 
Democrat notices the November number of this magazine 
as follows:—The chaste illustrations and liberal display of 
costumes and patterns, is one of the meritorious features 
of this magazine, which places it on the lead of all others of 
a similar character. No lady need be ignorant of the changes 
in style, or the prevailing fashions, if they refer to Peterson. 
Nono can anticipate him—none can surpass him. Parents, 
also, can be greatly assisted in neatly dressing their chil¬ 
dren ; for the department devoted to them is carefully at¬ 
tended to. The frontispiece, ‘ Crossing the Stream,’ is very 
natural, and, certainly, a handsome picture. ‘The First 
Snow in November,’ is an attractive engraving, and appro¬ 
priate to the season. ‘Speak to me—(Only be kind/ is 
the title of a popular piece of music occupying two pages. 
The literary contents are made up by popular authors, and 
the entertaining stories, choice poems, etc., are of that Intel- ; 
lectual and refined character which cannot fail to Becure a 
welcome to Peterson’s Magazine In every respectable family , 
circle. It st e m to us, that every issue of this popular jour¬ 
nal attests the zeal and perseverance of the publisher to 
make it acceptable to his readers, and we aro glad to see his 
efforts appreciated by tho extensive patronage ho has fairly 
won. It is really tho cheapest and best 82 m ag a zine that 
comes under our notice.” 

The Vienna Exhibition. —The Austrian Court has speci¬ 
ally honored an American contributor , as will be seen by the 
following telegram to the New York Herald. 

Vienna, Nov. 1,1873. 

Tho Emperor of Austria has conferred the “Imperial 
Order of Francis Joseph’’ upon lion. Nathaniel Wheeler, 
President of tho celebrated Wheeler A Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chino Company of Now York. 

Other distinguished honors have been received by the 
Wheeler <fr Wilson firm, us will bo seen by the following: j 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 31. j 
The Maryland Institute has awarded Wheeler A Wilson ; 
tho gold medal for the now No. 6 Sewing Machine. Other j 
sewing machines received nothing, 

“ Grows Better with Age.’’— The Milwaukee (Wlscon- ' 
sin) Literary Age says: “ Peterson’s Magazine, that old stand¬ 
by of over a quarter of a century, is on hand as nimbly as if 
it wore in only VoL IV., No. 4, instead of Vol. LXIV, No. 4. 
And liko old wine, it seems to grow better with age, and 
really renews tho primo of its youth with each succeeding 
number. Its front pages are a perfectly bewildering maze 
of stool engravings, mammoth-colored fashion-plates, em¬ 
broidery patterns, music, etc., followed by an excellent qua¬ 
lity of reading for tho homo-circle, stories, poetry, sketches, 
household receipts, etc., and as if this were not tempta¬ 
tion enough for subscribers to send 82, tho publisher gives 
two copies one year for and a 85 engraving to the 

getter up of a club of two." 

Break in Sewino Machine Prices.— Our readers will be 
interested to learn that the Florence Company have re¬ 
sponded to the general call for lower prices for sewing 
machines, and will henceforth sell their well-known and 
superior machines at a reduction of from 30 to 40 per cent 
front former prices. 

Guide to Authorship.— A complete practical instructor 
in all kinds of literary work, and all business connected 
therewith. Useful to all professionals, and Invaluable to all 
inexperienced writers desirous of getting Into print. Also, 
Includes editing, proof-reading, copyrights, value and dis¬ 
posal of Mss., etc. Price 50 cents of booksellers or by mail. 

Address, Jesse Haney A Co., 119 Nassau street, N. T. 


We would call attention to the advertisement on our, 
outside cover of Messrs. Freeman A Burr, Clothiers, whose 
customers are found in every State In the Union. They 
seem well pleased in their dealings with this firm, Judging 
from the large number of complimentary letters received by 
Messrs. F. A B n two of which wo publish herewith. 

Macon, Ok, Nov. 4 ih, 1872. 

Messrs. Freeman A Burr. 

Gentlemen.— I received the suit of clothes by express to¬ 
day, and have paid the C.O.D. Bill and I are pleased; the 
6uits fit very nicely, and give perfect satisfaction. I shall 
continue to send you orders from time to time as my ward- 
; robe may demand. 

Yours truly, F. G. Hanook. 

El Paso, Texas, Dec. 291k, 1872. 

Messrs. Freeman A Burr. 

Gents. —I received suit I ordered. They fit splendid; 
they fit better than any suit I ever had; will favor you with 
orders whenever I need anything in your line, 

Yours, Edward J. Ellsworth. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peteraon’s Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any mouthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BT ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. I. — Convulsions.—Concluding Remarks. 

Having brought tho child out of tho convulsive fit, as 
before advised, by means of the w'arm-bath, mustard, from 
the nape of the nock downward, some six inches along the 
spine, mustard foot-baths, cold affusion to the head, if hot, 
and the face flushed; and, if the case requires it, by stimulo- 
relaxing injections; and having subsequently examined the 
condition of the gums, and lanced them, if tumid, or if the 
points of the eye-teeth,'or molars can be seen or felt, our 
inquiries must next be directed toward the stomach and 
bowels of the child. And, by way of parenthesis, lot it be 
here noted, that many mothers aro quite as unwilling to 
admit that their children have eaten anything injurious or 
indigestible, as othero are that the gums are swollen, lest 
the physician should lance them. There seems to be an 
j abiding prejudice with many mothers against this simple 
; and often vital operation. Mothers are not expected to 
I know what their children may have eaten, when there are 
several in family, and honce we can always, in doubtful 
cases, obtain tho most reliable testimony, and arrive at the 
truth most readily, by giving a fow grains of ipecac, or two 
or three teaspoonfuls of the syrup, sufficient to produce 
vomiting. Next, if the bowels are constipated, which gene¬ 
rally is the case, a decided do6e of aperient medicine should 
; l>e given, as senna, senna and rhubarb, or magnesia and 
rhubarb. 

Lastly, worms, in older children, often cause convulsions. 
The irritation produced by these parasites, in the intestinal 
mucous surface, gives rise not only to convulsions and 
spasms of voluntary muscles; but also to various painfhland 
spasmodic states of the canal, and to palpitation of the heart. 

Tho ordinary symptoms of worms are too well known to 
be recounted here. The mother may be pretty well satisfied, 
that if her child continues to have convulsions after the 
gums are lanced, tho peanuts, chestnuts, green fruit, etc., 
are dislodged by an emetic, and the alimentary canal cleared 
of its irritating contents, by oil or other physic, that wonus 
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we most probably the oauac, and the presumption should be | 
tested by the administration of one or two grains of aanto- 
oine, triturated with sugar, night and morning, for two or j 
three days, and followed with a little swum, If needed. 

Convulsions sometimes occur after scarlet fever, measles, 
and small-pox, when proper attention has not bean observed 
in purging the child, in order to prevent congestion of the 
vital organs. 

The following c^se may be of practical value to some mo¬ 
ther-reader of this magazine: 

The first two children of a lady (sinoe tho mother of a 
large family,) died from the effects of convulsion* soon after 
birth. It was advised that a blister, the size of a crown 
piece, should be applied to tho back of the head to any future 
children she might have, immediately after birth. This plan 
was adopted, and, in every instance, with the most success¬ 
ful results; not one of the children to whom the blistor was 
applied ever having had an attack of convulsions, vd pod 
hoc, vcl propler hoc. 

In concluding this subject, it should be strongly impressed 
upon tho minds of mothers, that more care should be exer¬ 
cised upon their part in reference to the diet and regimen of 
their children. How often has tho writer beon pained at 
witnessing mothers in cars purchasing peanuts and other 
abominations, and feeding their delicate little children, who 
were not able to break tho shells. Pain, colic, cramp, fever, 
and convulsions, are continually resulting from this almost 
suicidal imprudance. 


SOCIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

American Hospitality. —•*Tho Americans,” says a late ! 
German traveler, “ are essentially a hospitable people ; 
and we thiuk we fairly deserve tho praise. In the South ! 
especially, before the war, a man’s house could scarcely be ; 
called his oustle, so wide open were the doors set for any and 
nil comers. The traditionary lax, open-handed entertain- | 
meat of an Irish king did not excel that of many houses in 
"Virgiuia and Kentucky, which we well remember. On the j 
Southern plantation, however, where provisions and service 
were abundant, while the hospitable Instinct could find more < 
ample expression than it could hi the Northern household, | 
it was not, perhaps, any more active. The two best rooms, 
uften comprising the larger part of a New England house, 
are set apart by immemorial usage, one for a parlor, chilly, 
dustless, and genteel, In which to receive guests, and an¬ 
other for a spare chamber, containing the best furniture in 
which to lodge them. It is absurd enough to see these apart¬ 
ments occupied once a month, or a year, while tho family 
huddle uncomfortably, for the rest' of the time, in the rem¬ 
nant of room which Is left; but the action does not proceed 
fVom any wish for vain show, but from the sincere, hearty 
desire to give the best to the guest. The most insignificant, 
even disagreeable acquaintance becomes ennobled and sacred 
from ill-will, when he crosses the threshold of the house—a 
principle which was in Itself both strong and fine, however 
ludicrous may be the habits to which it has given rise. 

The mistake made by Americans is, that their idea of 
hospitality is a gross material one, formed on the English 
rather than the Continental model. They have entertained 
their guests, they are too apt to think, when they have lodged 
and fed them sumptuously. The host in a city crams his house 
to suffocattou two or three evenings in the year, spares no ex¬ 
pense in flowers, supper, wine, and invites everybody to 
whom he owes an invitation. Whether they are bored or 
entertained is not his affair—he has paid his debt. People 
in the country or in villages, follow the same system in a 
smaller way. The squire’s or doctor’s wife gives a tea.party, 
when it is her turu. For a week before she sweeps, hakes, 
and boils, until her face is burned, read, and every bone arises 


unbearably; rise Is too tired to watch her neighbors eat her 
sapper, aud sighs with relief when it is over, and it is some¬ 
body else's turn to feed her. Surely hospitality is not wholly 
a "‘tt” of clothes or stomach. A New .England dietetic 
proposes to limit all entertainment to wit, good-humor, a 
melon, and weak lempnade. In French and Italian su/oms, 
the physical refreshment is very slight—a few cakes, or 
bonbons and enn mere ofteu constitute tho whole of it; while 
there is brought to the feast a hospitality of thought, a skill 
in conversation, a ready brilliancy In the use of intellectuals 
which in American society is seldom understood. We doubt 
if we are ready as yet to give up our more solid Ideas of re¬ 
freshment, for nothing but melon and weak lemonade to 
strengthen the inner man; the wit, wo fear, would be dull, 
and tho good-humor often lacking. There is a just medium 
in this inotter, as in all others, which we shall, doubtless, 
soon reach. 


PARLOR GARDENS. 

Hanging Baskets and Ornaments.—A pretty and artistic 
arrangement for a winter greenery is to obtain from the 
road-side one of those peculiar excrescences which are found 
growing upon the stumps of decayed trees, resembling brown 
roeottes of soveral shades, and very curiously striped. One 
of those, placed in the center of a large shallow dish, with 
earth around it, will be quite ornamental when covered with 
such things as Kenilworth ivy, Lycopodium, Tradescantia, 
and the lovely blue Lobelia. Especially will it flourish if a 
shade Is placed over the whole. Common evergreen ivy 
may be quicky rooted, and made to grow vigorously if 
planted in a box or dish of earth with a glass over it, look¬ 
ing green and refreshing all winter, and in the spring can 
be transplanted into the garden outside, where it will ding 
lo the brick wall of your house, and climb much faster in 
consequence of this early start under glass. Or the long 
sprays of ivy may be gathered, and the ends put into water 
in bottles or deop vases, and will there strike roots as vigor¬ 
ous as if planted in soil, the tops being trained around win¬ 
dows and picture-frames with excellent offect. 

Window gardens aro easily manufactured by those who 
cannot afford the costly terra-cotta ones for sale at florists’ 

| establishments, by taking a wooden box, of a longlh and 
breadth suited to tho window, and lining it with zinc or tin, 
adding in the latter case, a coat of good oil paint as a pre¬ 
ventive of rust The tin will be cheaper than the zinc, but 
not nearly so durable. Auger-holes bored through the bot¬ 
tom w ill give the necessary drainage, and the outer wooden 
sides may be ornamented in various ways. One way is to 
have a projecting strip of wood—a lath will answer as well 
—nailed all round the upper edge, and on to this tack a 
covering of chintz or zephyr-work, which will hang loose 
from the box itself and thus will avoid danger of dampness. 
One very pretty style will be to make tho groundwork of 
Turkey-red oilod-chintz, upon which is laid, in appliquA, a 
wreath of ivy or fern leaves, cut out of some black ma¬ 
terial, either all-wool delaine, cashmere, or gros-gr&in silk, 
the edges round the top and bottom being finished with 
gimp. Or take buff chintz, aud ornument it with fern leaves, 
dono in spatterwork, according to taste, and trim the edge 
with either a black or maroon border. Or tho box itself, if 
smooth and of white wood, can be painted to imitate inlaid- 
work, by tracing a pattern of vines and flowen in pencil, 

; and then filling up all tho surface outside the pattern with 
\ black point, leaving the design in white wood. 


FIRESIDE EXPERIMENTS. 

The Artificial Mteage.—T he mirage la an optical phe¬ 
nomenon, produced by the refractive power of the atmue- 
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phere. The appearance presented is that of the double j 
image of an object in the air; one of the images being in the 
natural position, and the other inverted, so as to, resemble a 
natural object and its image in the water. The milage is 
commonly vertical, or upright, tliat is, presenting the ap¬ 
pearance, above doscribod, of one olyect over another, like a 
ship above its shadow in the water. Sometimes, however 
the image is horizontal, or upon the water, and at other 
times it is seen on the right or left hand of the real object, ] 
or on both sides. 

All the effects of the mirage may be represented artifl < 
daily to the eye. For this purpose, provide a glass tumbler 
two-thirds full of water, and pour spirits of wine upon it; or 
pour into a tumbler some syrup, and fill it up with water; 
as the water and spirit, or the syrup and water incorporate, 
they will produco a refractive power; then, by looking 
through the mixed or intermediate liquids at any object 
held behind th& tumblers, its inverted image may be seen. 
The same effect, Dr. Wollaston has shown, may be produced 
by looking along the side of a red-hot poker at a word or 
object ten or twelve feet distant. At a distance less than 
three-eights of an inch from the line of the poker, an in¬ 
verted imago was seen; and within and without that, an 
erect image. 

The above phenomena may likewise bo illustrated by hold¬ 
ing a heated iron above n tumbler of water, until tlio whole 
becomes changed; then withdraw the iron,and, through the 
water, the phenomena of the mirage may be seou in the 
finest manner. 

The Magic Sp.oar-Box. —This is a very ingenious arrange" 
ment, and consists of a case and sliding-drawer, in which 
you first show a number of segars. On handing the box to 
another person, after having closed It, ho will not discover, 
on pulling out the drawer, any segars. You will hike It 
back again, and convince him of his error by again showing 
them. To mystify the audience more perfectly on shutting 
the box, produce segars from your Bleeve, as if you had con¬ 
veyed them there by sleight of hand, and great praise will 
be awarded for such apparent dexterity. The trick is man¬ 
aged by a double drawer, one Bliding within the other; so 
that, by touching the back, the inner drawer, containing the 
segars, is relieved from a little point which holds it back, 
and tlie Began appear. When, however, the back is not 
touched, the empty and outer tray only appears. The fact 
is, that the case conceals tho drawer or segars, when the 
other part is pulled out. The segara must be packed tight 
to prevent shaking, which will discover the trick. Any car¬ 
penter can make the doable drawer. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat been tested by a prao- 
tioal housekeeper, 

MEATS. 

Roasting Pork. —A small incision is made in the meat, and 
stuffed with a little chopped onion, seasoned with sage, pep¬ 
per, and salt. Fork should always be thoroughly cooked 
The fat should bo removed from the brown gravy, a little 
water added, but no flour; boiled, and sent to tablo in a 
gravy-dish. Apple-sauce, onion-sauce, and fresh-boiled pota¬ 
toes, are the necessary accompaniments. 

To BoU a Turkey. —Stuff a young turkey, weighing six or 
seven pounds, with bread, butter, salt, pepper, and minced 
parsley; skewer up the legs and wings as if to roast; flour 
a cloth, and pin around it. Boil it fifty minutes, then set off 
the kettle, and let it aland, close covered, half an hour more. 
The steam will cook it sufficiently. To be eaten with drawn 
butter and stewed oysters. 


Curing Pork, fle snj will never arise from the use of salt 
provisions, unless saltpetre be used in the curing; salt alone 
answers all purposes, provided all the animal heat be entirely 
jxirted with before salting. The insertion of pork In pickli 
alone is not sufficient, but it should be rubbed thoroughly 
with dry salt; and then the fluid running from the meat 
should be poured off before packing the meat in the barrel. 
This should be done sufficiently close to admit no unneces¬ 
sary quantity of air; and some dry salt should occupy the 
space between the pieces; and then pickle, not water, should 
be added. Great care must be taken to fill the barrel en¬ 
tirely foil, so that no portion of the meat can at any time 
project above the surface of the fluid; for if this occur, a 
change of flavoring ensues, such ss is known as “ rusty' 
pork. The pickle, of course, must be a saturated solution 1 1 
salt and water, and so strong that it is capable of dissolving 
no more salt. It must be remembered that cold water L 
capable of dissolving more Balt than hot water. 

Cold Mutton , Minced. —Mince some cold muttou very finely; 
season it with pepper and wilt, and put it in a pan with a 
little of the gravy, or with a small piece of butter. Heat ii 
up, and searve it with fried tomatoes, or with poached eggs. 

DE8SEUT8. 

Charlotte Basse. —This is usually wade in a scalloped, o\nl 
tin mould, thrfo inches in depth, but a quart tin pan can do 
duty for it. Dissolve one large tatlesjKXjnfol of gelatine in 
two-thirds of a tumbler of new milk, boiling it slowly, having 
first wetted the gelatine with two table tqxjoiifulH of cold 
water, and soak it ton minutes, as this makes it dissolve 
more readily in the boiling milk, w hich can be heated as the 
gelatine soaks. Add to it two large tablespoonfols of white 
sugar. Beat three eggs well, and when the gelatjne is melted, 
and the milk cooled enough not to curdle them, stir in care¬ 
fully. Add one teropoonfol of extract of vanilla, or lemon . 
then strain through a sieve. Cut sponge-cake into slices 
half an inch thick, and fit them neatly and closely into the 
dish, covering the bottom of it first. Beat np a pint of thick 
cream with the milk and eggs, already prepared, until it is 
well frothed. Do it either with a whip-churn or egg-l»cater. # 
8et the mould into a pan filled with pounded ice or salt; 
turn in the beaten mixture; cover it with very thin slices of 
cake. Place another pan over it; set It in a cool place for 
three or four hours, or as much longer as you desire, and 
you will have a delicious dish at a cheap rate. 

Potato Cake. —Pare some steamed or well-boiled dry pota¬ 
toes ; pound them in a mortar, adding to them butter and 
milk, in which sugar has been dissolved. When the pota¬ 
toes have been thoroughly well beaten and mixed, boil the 
paste, and pour it into a basin to cool, after which add to it 
the yolks of eight eggs, a sufficient quantity of sugar, tho 
whites of four eggs, beaten to a snow, and two spoonfuls of 
orange-flower water. Butter well the inside of a mould, and 
sprinkle over the sides some bread-crumbs, and pour in the 
mixture. Let it bake until of a good color, and turn it out 
on a dish. If eaten hot, serve it with sauce. 

Jennie's Dwmpttapr—Place your apples, pared and sliced, 
in the bottom of your padding-dish, and add a teacupful of 
water. Apply for a cover, bread-dough, well risen, and 
rolled out half an inch thick. Stew, on a hot stove fifteen 
minutes, then {dace in the oven about fifteen minutes, till 
the cover is nicely browned. For sauce, beat together sugar 
and butter, adding nutmeg and wine, if you like. 

BMPs Nest Ridding .—Peel and core with a scoop enough 
apples to cover the bottom of j-our dish; fill tho holes of the 
apples with sugar, and sprinkle ono ounce over them; add 
one quarter of a pound sago, a little lemon-peel and nut¬ 
meg; cover the whole with water, and bake In a quick oven 
for about an hour. If eaten hot, let it stand five minutes 
; after being taken oat of the oven. It is very nice cold. 
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Stmt DrnnpUngt, with Oamiata.—Scald a pint of new milk, 
end let it grow cold; then etir into that half a pound of chop* 
pad suet, two eggs, four , ounces cleaned currants, a little 
nutmeg, salt, two teaspoonfols of powdered ginger, and flow 
sufficient to make the wbele tnto a light batter-paste. Form 
it Into dumplings; flour thorn well outside; throw them into i 
your sauce-pan, being careful that the water is boiling, and 
that they do not stick to the bottom. Boil one hour. 

AU the Year Round Pmddmg—Uno a pie-dish with paste, ; 
spread on this three ounces of any kind of jam (raspberry is 
the best,) then beat Well in a basin the following: Three 
ounces bread-crumbs, the same of sugar and butter, the rind 
and juice of half a largo lemon; add this to the pastry and 
jam, and bake half an hour. 

Boiled Rice Pudding. —Tako two cupfuls of rice, wash it in 
cold water; put it into a cloth, with a teaspoonful of salt and 
a cup of raisins; tie the cloth loosely, so as to give room for 
the Tice to swell one-half; boil it two hours. Eat with sweet 
liquid sauce. 

Egg Puff *.—Six eggs, one pint of milk, three spoonfuls of 
flour, four ounces of butter, melted, and a spoonful of yeast, 
mix, and half All cups; bake fifteen minutes; wine sauce. 

CASKS. 

Ground-Rice Coke. —Tho weight of four eggs in ground- 
rice, tho same in loaf-sugar, pounded and sifted; the same 
weight of fresh butter, beaten to a cream; the weight of 
two oggs in flour; the rind of half a lemon, grated. Mix 
the dry Ingredients thoroughly together, then add the but¬ 
ter, next the four eggB, well beaten; and, lastly, the juice of 
half a lemon, with half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; 
boat thoroughly. Line a tin with buttered paper, put iu the 
mixture, and bake immediately. The oven must be mo¬ 
derately quick at first putting in the cake; but when it has 
risen it must be put backward in the oven to let it soak 
well. Some candied-peel and citron may be put on the top 
of the cake, with white sugar-plums to ornament it, pre¬ 
viously to putting it in the oven. The paper for lining the 
tin should be white writing-paper, well buttered, and It 
• should be much higher than the tin. 

Seed-Cake. —One pound of butter, six eggs, three quarters 
of a pound of sifted sugar, pounded mace, and grated nut¬ 
meg to taste, one pound of flour, three quarters of an ounce 
of caraway-seeds, one wfneglassfal of brandy. Beat tho 
butter to a cream; dredge in the flour; add the sugar, mace 
nutmeg, and caraway-seeds, and mix these ingredients wcl 
together. Whisk the eggs, stir to them the brandy, and 
beat the cake again for ten minutes. Put it into s tin lined 
with buttered paper, and bake it from one and a half to two 
hours. This coke would be equally nice made with cur¬ 
rants, and omitting the caraway-seeds. 

Gingerbread Leaf.—Two and a half pounds of flour, half 
pound of butter, one ounce of ginger, four eggs, half a pound 
of moist sugar, one dessert-spoonful of carbonate of soda, dis¬ 
solved in a cup of water. Melt the butter on the molasses, 
then add the sugar, soda and eggs. Mix all together with 
the flour, and bake in a moderate oven two hours. Some 
think it a better plan to mix the soda Amt with tho flower, 
and then when the molasses, ete, are added, a alight evolu¬ 
tion of gas takes place, which makes the gingerbread light. 

Ammonia Oake .—One pound of flour, one pouhd of cur¬ 
rants, one quarter of a pound of butter, six ounces of sugar, 
half a pint of cream, a piece of ammonia, rattier larger than 
a filbert, and three eggs, leaving out one White. The cake 
should not be cut for a fortnight, and It will keep fresh for 
any length of time. 

A Plain Oakefbr OHQ&ren .—ttne and a half pounds of flour, 
seven ounces brown sugar, four ounces dripping, four tea- 
■pooafUlS of bdfefthg pdrwtler, half a pound of tenants, cr ons 
ounce of caraway-seeds, "half a pint of war m mUk. 


Oyeter Fritter*. —Take a pint and a half of milk, one and a 
quarter pounds of flour, four eggs; the yolks of the eggs 
must be beaten very thick, to yhich add the milk, and stir 
the whole well together; whisk the whites to a stiff froth, 
and stir them gradully into the batter; take a spoonful of 
the mixture, drop an oyster into it, and try in hot lard. 
Let them be a light brown on both sides. The oysters 
Should not be put fn the batter all at once, as they would 
thin it 

Family Cake. —Six cupfuls of flour, four of molasses, one 
and a half cupfuls of butter, two and one-third cupfuls of 
milk, two cupfuls of currants, four eggs, two nutmegs, ono 
large spoonful saiceratus, and a little cinnamon. 

Rich Small Oakes.—Bent together three teaspoonfuls of 
butter, three of sugar, three eggs, three cups of flour, one- 
half of a grated nutmeg. Boll out thin, apd cut in small 
cakes. 

MISCELLA1TXOUS. 

Potato Salad and 8alad-Dreming. —Cut a dosen cold-boiled 
potatoes into fhney shapes, one quarter of an inch thick; 
mix with some flakes of cold-boiled fish—halibut, cod, or 
salmon—and pour over them a boiled salad-dressing, made 
with six tablespoonfuls of molted butter or salad-oil, six 
ditto of cream or milk, one teaspoonful of salt, half that 
quantity of pepper, and ono teaspoonful of ground mustard. 
Into this mix one coffee-cupful of vinegar. Boil well; then 
add three raw eggs, beaten to a foam; remove directly from 
the fire, and stir for five minutes: When thoroughly cold, 
turn over the salad; garnish with slices of pickled cucum¬ 
bers, beet-root, hard-boiled eggs, and fresh parsley. This 
boiled salad-dressing can be made in quantities, and kept 
tightly bottled for weeks. When used for green salads, it 
should be placed at the bottom of the bowl, and the salad 
on top;.for, if mixed, the vegetables lose that crispness 
! which is so delicious to the epicure. Slices of eggs, beets, 

| and cold potatoes serve to ornament the dish. 

Invalid Cookery.—Spanish Puff*. —Mix half a pint of milk 
I with too eggs; add to this by degrees one tablespoonfnl of 
; flour, two ounces of butter, two ounces of lump sugar, and 
i th<T rind of a lemon, grated. Mix all well together, well 
I butter tho saucers, and bake in a quick oven for twenty 
| minutes. SiandingOuttard .—Boil together and strain half a 
! pint of new milk, one quarter of a pound of lump sugar, 
| half an ounce of isinglass, thicken with the yolks of four 
! eggs. Stir it till it is almost cold. Put it into a mould, and 
| keep it in water until it is quite cold, and turn out. Stone 
i Cream. —Put half an ounce of isinglass into a little milk to 
! dissolve, and then mix it with one pint and a half of milk or 
! cream. Stir it well, and set it over the fire until it nearly 
[ boils; then sweeten to taste. Stir it all the time itls on the 
} lire, pour it into a basin, and stir it until nearly cold. Hare 
| a glass dish with preserve laid at tho bottom, fill it up with 
\ the mixture, and eat it cold. 


FASHIONS FOB JANUARY. 

Fio. i. —Evening-Dress or Ran Silk.— The skirt is trim¬ 
med with a deep flounce, embroidered to match the silk. A 
similar trimming trims the apron over-skirt, and terminates 
with a bow and ends in the back. Low-neckod waist, with 
berthe of lace, finished on the shoulders with knots of ribbon. 
Belt and bow of ribbon of the same. Plastron of lace, and 
bow, for the hair. 

Fio. ii. — Evxnixo-Dkbss or Whit* Satih and Blub Silk. 
—The skirt has three triple box-plaited niching* of satin. 
The train is finished by a bias ruffle of silk, looped back by 
bows and ends of tbs silk, hemmed. Square-nocked basque 
waist, finished by a puffing of lace. 

Yio. hi.—Even wo-Dnns or Gamut Silk.—T he skirt is 
trimmed with a deep fringe, made sf silk and crystal beads. 
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let on in deep points, and extending around the skirt. A ; 
Polonaise of white silk, the fronts turned back and trim* 
med with black lace. Sleeves and neck trimmed to match. 

Fio. iv.— Kvxnixq-Dbxss or Cherby-Colorkd Silk. —The 
skirt in laid in pUsed, beginning at the waist, and extending 
to the hem. The tarietAn over-skirt has an apron-front, 
with full-length back breadths, looped up with cherry- 
colored ribbon. Low-necked waist, finished by a ruffle of 
tarletan. 

Fia. v.— Evening-Dress or Whits Silk.— The skirt is 
cut long, finished by a gathered flounce, faced with yellow 
silk. Over-skirt long, and looped high on the hips, and in 
the back, finished with bows and long ends. Low-necked 
waist, with puffing of yellow silk. Bows and ends on the < 
shoulders. Yellow flowers In the hair. 

Fio. vi.—Carriage or House-Dribs or Black Silk. —The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a flounce deeper in front than 
at the back. Over-skirt, with apron-front, and short tunic 
at the back, trimmed with lace. High, round waist, and 
long, half-tight sleeves, trimmed with lace. Black silk sash, ; 
lined with rose-colored satin. Pink bonnet, trimmed with 
roses. 

Fio. vu.— Walking-Dress or Gray Poplin, Striped with 
Chestnut-Brown. —The skirt is long and plain, for the 
house, but is made with buttons and loops at the back, so 
as to make it of the necessary length for walking. Black 
velvet over-dress, trimmed with lace and oxydixed buttons. 
Hat of gray velvet, trimmed with gray and brown feathers. 

General Remarks.— We give, this month, our usual 
variety of bonnets, hats, jackets, head-dresses, etc. There 
is nothing new to chronicle In the way of fashions at this 
season of the year. Walking-dresses do not quite touch the 
ground—a most rational fashion; and those dresses which 
are of a suitable material for both boose and street wear, 
are made longer for the house, if wished, and looped up at j 
the back, near the waist, with three buttons and loops, j 
when worn in the street. All dromes lie dose in front, tied J 
back, if necessary, with long tapes. Skirts with or without | 
over-skirts, are equally fashionable, and very much trim- ; 
mod costumes, as well as those severely plain, are equally ! 
worn. Sometimes a great deal of lace, embroidery, buttons | 
cords, etc., are worn; pome times only perfectly plain, or j 
petticoat, with an over-dross, trimmed with two or throe ; 
bands of the material of the petticoat A block silk under- I 
skirt is useful, as it can be worn under an over-dress of any ; 
oolor or material. 

An 'vxmomioa! way of re-trimming black silk skirts, so as < 
to make them look new, is with cross-bands of color, and ! 
such ornaments as buttons, bookies, agrafe*, etc* which are j 
on a monster scale, and abound everywheve. Straw-colored ; 
bands are buttoned down with a gold buckle; bands of Ispa¬ 
han blue, which is shot with green, are fastened down with 
smoked pearl buckles, and bonds with steel buckles. 

Paletots, Basques, Sacques, etc. are of all styles, close- 
fitting or loose, much trimmed, or qujte plain, as suits the 
taste or puree of the wearer. 

Bonnets and Hats continue to be most eccentric In form, 
and look veritable caricatures in the hand, and not much 
better on the head; and whether they are bonnets or lmts, 
Is a point now impossible to decide, as both are now string- 
less; jet, feathers, flowers, buckles, ribbons, etc., are all pro¬ 
fusely used in trimming most hats and bonnets; but the 
moat stylish bonnets which we hare seen, are but little 
trimmed. 

There was never such a variety of fancy articles for the 
toilet os at present 

Paris is always famous for creating fantasies or accessories 
to the toilet, and the tradesmen have the art of rendering 
theee fantasies almost indispensable. Take, for instance, the 
black velvet belt, mounted with Silvor clasps, which every 
llfgante is now wearing with negllgi costumes. A chate¬ 


laine bag la suspended from the belt, but for evening wear 
the beg Is changed for a Am. With dressy toilets this belt to 
not worn, but the fan hangs from either a gold or silver 
hook, flume of the new belts are made ef either black or 
maroon velvet, ornamented with Renaissance agrafes, made 
of chased silver, and lined with either pink or blue silk. 
Theee velvet belts and sashes are extremely elegant, and are 
quite in the style of the Italian ones of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The small umbrellas, suspended from the belts, are 
invariably black, with ebony handle, incrustod with silver. 
The chatelaine-bag, always sold with these belts, is likewise 
velvet, incrustod with silver. 

Several novelties are appearing in our shops. Among the 
most conspicuous is the pelerine collar, made of black velvet, 
and forming a fraise round the throat. The fraiso is lined 
with such light-colored silks as pink and blue, and the pele¬ 
rine is piped with silk of tho samo color. A wide tulle ruche 
encircles the throat. Those new pelerine collars are excel¬ 
lent for smartening up a dull dress, and for wearing at either 
a small friendly dinner-party, or the lecture-room. 

The Hair is worn very much off the face, and close to the 
sides of the head, In front, but at the back, and on the top, 
the style Is according to the taste of the wearer. For morn¬ 
ing, it is usually plainly braided or twisted; but for evening 
wear it is more elaborate. One of the newest styles In Paris 
is called the Princess© style. There is a graceful scaffolding 
of curls, tier upon tier above the forehead, so that at a 
a short distance the hair has the effect of long rippling waves, 
natural, but careless-looking. These curls ore extremely 
light in front, and interlace at the top of the bead ; at the 
back there are two long ringlets which fall as low as tho 
waist. Theee two long curls look very stylish If they fall 
from tho center of the head, so that the hair Is seen combed 
up straight from tho nape of the neck at the sidee. A small 
| bow is fastened high among the curls at the left side, and for 
quite full dress this bow Is replaced with a flower, a butterfly, 
a star of precious stones, etc. If the star is small, and ths 
hair fair, it is mounted on a black velvet bow, which sets 
off to advantage both the hair and the dlamends. The Marie 
Stuart head-dress is another vary popular style. For this 
tho hair is also waved, and the point Is described with plaits 
which cross above the forehead., A garland of flowers Inter¬ 
mixes with tho plaits, sad likewise describes a weli-accen- 
tuutod point over the forehead. Small Marie Stuart caps, 
mado of velvet and old point d'Angloterre,and of velrot nnd 
blond, arc worn at friendly evening-parties, and prove vastly 
| becoming. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—B oy’s Dress of Dark-Blue Cloth.—T he trousers 
are rather close-fitting; come to the knee, and arc trimmed 
with rows of mother-of-pearl buttons down the rides. Tho 
blouse jacket is fastened at the watot with a blue merino 
aaah. Dark-bhie felt hat. 

Fio. ii.—Girl’s Dress or Chestnut-Brown Cashmere.— 
Ths skirt Is trimmed with bands of very dark brown velvet 
with frills of brown silk between the bands of velvet; the 
basque waist corresponds wKh the skirt In trimming. Light 
brown hatsad -Anther, with dark brown velvet trimming. 

Fra. m« — Little Boy’s Dttros or Gray Merino.— It is 
trimmed down the front with huge steel buttons, and the 
collar, shoulder-strap, and hows mm of Mue velvet Blue 
velvet hat and feather. 

Fio. iv^—Girl’s Drxss o? PnuM-CetDRRD Pomjn.—T he 
skirt has a bias flounce headed by a nanuw band nod quil¬ 
ling of the popUn, nnd is trimmed with knots of ribbon and 
tags. Black velvet vest and tunic, lined with plui»-cotorai 
poplin, and trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Stock* 
velvet hat and plume 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$20 SAVED! 

To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
have d*ter mined to 

REDUCE PRICES, 

and will hereafter sell their $05 Machine for 
$45, and other styles in proportion, 

THE FLORENCE 

Is the ONLY Sewing Machine that feeds the 
work backwards and forwards, or to the right 
and left, as the purchaser may prefer. Jt has 
been greatly lMPItOVEI> and SI U PLIMI hi />, 
and is far better than any other machine in the 
market. 

IT IS NOW THE CHEAPEST 

Florence, Mass., N or. 1, >73. Agents Wanted. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTohIIwobKEH 


Pnt, June 27, 1871* Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs. 1871. 

It on 9 of the. mo*t important intentions oj the age. Tht 
most perfect it lit foil-hole Worker ever invented. 80 
•implo that a child can work a moro perfect button-hoi* 
with it than the m^t experienced hand can work with¬ 
out it. lx>cal and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent, profit, 
bample Hutton hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 conts. Ad- 
dress WEBSTER Al’F’G CO., Manufacturers, 

Gt. Pleaso state in what paper you saw this. 
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A NEW PERFUME 

FOR THE 

Handkerchief.^-^. 






MADE BY 

Colgate & Company, 

NEW YORK. 




A DELICATE SOAP 

FOR THE 

TOILET. 


*3 
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FOR MARKING LINEN WITH INDELIBLE INK. 

^ - The only neat and 

,, ash,77*^ reliable manner is 
——— *^7*7, ^ \ withoneofou^HJpe- 

<^ r 7/L77l^ Prior and warranted 

- ^ r silver name-plates. 

0 Various styles made 

lo order, with ink, bnish, box, etc., complete. Sent by 
nail, postage paid, for 61 *c. Circular sent free. Address 
THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Stencil Works, No. 234 
1RCH Street, Philadelphia. 



BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 

Of Constant and Permanent Value. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS SENT FREE 

On receipt of stamp. An Illustrated Journal of Amuse¬ 
ments. Novelties and O'fts, Curious, Rare, and Useful. Ad¬ 
dress ADAMS A CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Btereopticons, etc., for Sunday Schools, Public or Private 
Entertainments, and the largest assortment of Slides in tho 
country. Send stamp for catalogue. W. M. M’ALLISTKR, 
1314 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTHEO 


SOMETHING NEW 


ITHE LADIES 

A French preparation for beautifying the complexion , 
V’hicU does not injure the finest skin. The use of this deli¬ 
cate powder cannot be detected , so lifelike are its properties, 


prison. 

Pice 00c. per box. 
ER BROS., 113 Balden Lane, N. Y. 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
Address HILL!--- 




MUSICAL BOXES 


Al^ixM!styb^andpKceO?TaTKbmrne^ol!evm<Hffn^fd 
Cases. A very beautiful Christmas Gift. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. W. MITCHELL M’A LUSTER, 1314 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


fa T^vrfrrl A'-entg wnnt Ml ofworttnrr*®* 

U vjVj la,ofeltlicrscx, youn^orolil.malioxnoroinoncyf.t 
Work for vs la tutir spare rooiacats or ell t‘.:o t.ma than st cnvti-lag 

•Iss. Particulars freo. Addrwas Q. btltison k Co., I’orliaJaJ, klalae. 

FILL YOUR POCKET 

article. Sells at sight. Pays 200 per cent. Send 25 cents 
for sample, or 3 cents for terms. Address 

A. G. Hurlbutt &, Co., Troy, New Hampshire. 

A LIBERAL OFFER! Chromos “Awnko” and 
“ Asleep,” 60 cts., or with “Departure” and “Return 
from the \\ reck,” each 15 x 20 , $1.60. Large discount to 
W . F. CARPENTER, Foxboro, Muss. 

A MONTH! Horse and carriagefurnished. 
CExpenses paid. H. 11. SHAW, Alfn d, lie. 

^nnn AGENTS WANTES« mp IesVcnt 
LF VF Vr vr free by mail, w r ith te rms to clear from $0 
to $10 per day. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. 

Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


VlCK’$ 



JrsNI 8^4 fc=L 

200 Pages, 500 Engravings, and Colored Plate, 

Published Quarterly, at 2b cents a year. Janunry num¬ 
ber just issued. A Oemum edition published. * 

_ Address, JA MES V ICK, Rochester. N. Y. 

tJ 
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$75 to $250 per month, EKJfS 

male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior man¬ 
ner. Price only $16. Fully licensed and warranted 
for five yearn. We will pay $1,000 for any machine 
that will few a stronger, more bonutlfuL or mote 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can l*e cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it, M e 
pay Agents from $7$ to $260 per mouth, ami expenses, 
or & commission from which twice that am out t 
can be made. Address SECOMB A CO., Boston, 
Mass.; Pittsburgh , 7h.; Chicago , 111.; or St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Great offer to Subscribers for"Peterson!” 


REMEMBER THAT “PETERSON” IS $1.00 CHEAPER TO CLUBS 
THAN THE CHEAPEST OF OTHER GOOD MAGAZINES. 

Various periodicals, nominally published at prices much higher than they are worth, have tried to increase theii 
lists by offering to each subscriber some cheap colored lithograph. We are occasionally written to, and asked why 
“ Peterson ” does not do the same. Our answer is that xot put everything we can afford into the magazine; and therefore 
can, and do, famish it to both single subscribers and clnbs, for A DOLLAR LESS THAN OTHERS. If a premium 
Is given to each subscriber, the cost of that premium, of course, most come out of the periodical; and either the subscriber 
gets an article just that much poorer , or else has to pay a proportionately increased price. Now this la exactly the case 
with the periodicals that offer suoh premiums. Those that are cheap are very inferior to ** Peterson,*’ while those that 
are of the same class as “ Peterson ” are a dollar and more higher, which more than covers, three times over, the cost to 
the publishers of tuch cheap picture* a* they send. Now we put the MAGAZINE AT THE LOWEST CASH 
PRICE, AND A PREMIUM ENGRAVING AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICE. Thus, those subscribers 
who wish only the magazine, do not have to pay for a picture they do not want ; while those who wish the picture, can 
get it at the mere cost, to us, qf printing an impression for them. This is the true business way. To this end we offer 

A CHOICE OF SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 

We will send, therefore, to any subscriber for “ Peterson” for 1874, whether single or in a club, a oopy of either oi 
our splendid premium-plates, for fifty cents extra. These are all either mezzotints, or line engravings, of large-el ze for 
framing, and of the most expensive kind, inch, in fact, as retail for five dollars an impression : the original cost of each 
plate having been from 

One Thousand to Two Thousand Dollars. 

As we own theee plates, we can furnish impressions for the mere cost of paper and printing: a competition in which 
no others can engage. By sending fifty cents extra, therefore, any subecriber for “ Peterson” (but no other person) can 
secure a splendid mezzotint or steel-plate, suitable to hang up in the parlor, a work of real art, worth three times as much 
as the cheap colored prints offered elsewhere. These engravings, too, will be eent, promptly, on receipt of the money. When 
remitting, always say which engraving is preferred. The list, from which to choose, is as follows: 

BUNYAN OH TRIAL, - - - ■ (27 inches by 20) 

BUNYAN IN JAIL, . (27 " * 20) 

WASHINGTON'S ADIEU TO HIS GENERALS, (27 “ " 20) 

THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. - - - (24 " " 16) 

“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN," (24 “ “ 16) 

WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, - - - (24 “ “16) 

BESSIFS BIRTH-DAY. - - - - (24 " " 16) 

CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM, - (24 “ " 16) 

By this plan (we repeat) thoee wbe wish both a premium engraving and tbs magazine, get the two for a dollar less, 
whether single or in dubs, than they can get other periodicals and afar inferior picture for. . ( To satisfy yourselves, compare 
our dub prices with thou of any other good magazine.) Those who have pictures enough, and want no more, get, on the 
contrary, “ Peterson” for half the price far other periodicals of its dost, for the proof of all which see our 

CLUB TERMS ON THIRD PACE OP COVER. 

Sped mens of the Magazine sent gratis to persons wishing to get up dubs, and further Information imparted, if required. 

Addr..., post-paid, CHARLES J. PE TER SO IT, 

Mo. SOS Cbootaut Stmt, PMIaMpfcta, Pa. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


THE HAUNTED MILL. 

BY THE AUTHOR 01 '‘COBWEBS,” ETC., ETC. 


We had been belated, one autumn evening, and 
were driving back to Newport, a a fast as two 
spirited horses could whirl our drag along, when 
my companion, who had the reins, jerked, with 
his whip, over his left shoulder, saying, 

“Do you see that mill yonder? It is said to 
be haunted. And heavens!” he added, suddenly, 
“ there comes a real will-o’-the-wisp, to bear it 
out.” 

The island of Rhode Island, as some of my 
readers may, perhaps, be aware, is one of the 
few localities, in the United States, where wind¬ 
mills are of no unfrequent occurrence. I looked, 
westward, as my companion spoke, expecting to 
see only one of the ordinary wind-mills, and 
rather incredulous, I must confess, as to it, or 
anything else, being haunted. But what I saw 
startled me. 

It was already quite dusk. The stars were 
out overhead, and the young moon was also 
visible, but far down on the horizon, and par¬ 
tially obscured by the autumn mist, that was 
now rising ominously from the low grounds. In 
front of us was a bit of shallow water, thickly 
grown with rushes; beyond this some stunted 
trees, with two tall poplars rising dark in the 
distance; and a little to one side, on a piece of 
slightly elevated ground, a ruined mill, that, 
with its bare arms, and roof with everything 
gone but the rafters, looked like some ghastly 
skeleton, blackened with age and tempest. The 
evening breeze, that just rippled the moonlight 
on the surface of the pool, and stirred the long 
rushes, rattled, with a weird sound, through 
the ragged ruin, as if a murderer was swinging 
in chains. To crown all, and intensifying, if that 
were possible, the spectral character of the scene, 
a bright light, a veritable will-o’-the-wisp, was 
flickering and dancing in the foreground, on the 
other side of the pool. Though I knew that this 
light was only a gaseous exhalation, its appear- 
Vol. LXV.—7 


ance, at that moment, and with its surroundings, 
gave me, I confess, a start. 

My companion had pulled up, for a moment, 
that I might see the better. 

“ It makes one’s blood run cold,” he said, as 
he gave his horses their heads again. “And 
well it may,” he added, after a moment, “for a 
fearful tragedy was enacted in yonder mill, fifty 
years, or nearly, ago. I have often passed the 
place, after night; but it never has looked so 
weird as now. You have, perhaps, heard the 
tale. What? Not! Then I will tell it, as wc 
bowl along. 

“ Not quite two generations ago, there stood, 
behind those two tall poplar trees, a fair and 
handsome house, the property of a gentleman of 
fortune, who lived there with an only child, a 
daughter. Helen Hayward, as all who knew 
her united in saying, was one of the most beau¬ 
tiful girls of her day. I have seen a miniature 
of her by Malbone, in a white dress of the style 
of the first Empire, with a blue fillet in her hair; 
and it fully bears out this verdict of her cotem¬ 
poraries. It was one of those sweet, heavenly 
faces, that make even the worst and most cynical 
of us men believe in woman’s goodness and self- 
I devotion : dark, luminous, soft eyes ; alow, broad 
forehead; rich, chestnut hair; a sensitive, deli¬ 
cate mouth; and an expression, lovelier than all 
the rest, because instinct with spirituality and 
a high, heroic soul. It was the face of a woman,” 
he added with emphasis, “ for whom a man would 
willingly die. 

“ Well,” he went on, after awhile, “ it was the 
old story. She met and she loved. The object 
of her affections was a young naval lieutenant, 
with whom she had become acquainted, at a ball, 
given by him and his brother officers, while their 
ship was lying in the harbor; for Newport was 
then, as now, quite a resort for men-of-war. He 
was as handsome, in his way, as she was in hers; 
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the very beau ideal of a manly hero. His family, 
too, was one of the best in America. His father 
had been a general in our war of Independence, 
and his mother was descended from a long line 
of patrician land-holders in Virginia. But, alas I 
he was poor; and poverty, in the eyes of Mr. 
Hayward, was the one sin that oould never bo 
forgiven, at least in a suitor for his daughter. 
The old man was known to be eccentric, and 
of violent passions, and was, I suppose, a miser, 
loving money for money’s sake. He had formed, 
it appears, the most ambitious schemes for his 
child as a consequence of her beauty. She was 
to wed a millionaire, and millionaires in those 
days were scarce, and very much greater men 
than they are now; she was to queen it in 
New York and Philadelphia society: she was 
to leave this dull island, even the United States, 
and be presented at European courts and astonish 
princes and monarchs, as women far less lovely 
had astonished them before. When, therefore, he 
discovered that she was in love with a penniless 
officer, his wrath knew no bounds. He peremp¬ 
torily forbade the suitor his house, and ordered 
his daughter to decline all invitations, lest she 
should see Lieutenant Cavendish at some ball, 
or other entertainment. But what was his rage, 
j at the end of a week, to hear that Helen was in 
* the habit of meeting her lover, had met him, 
indeed, every evening, and was intending to 
meet him again that very night 1 The place 
selected for their interviews was a windmill, 
about a quarter of a mile from the house. It 
was the girl’s own maid that had betrayed the 
lovers. Her mistress was accustomed to take 
her as a companion, leaving her to watch, near 
by, while she met the lieutenant, under the 
shadow of the old tower. 

“‘Meets him!” cried the father, white with 
rage. «As I live, they shall never meet again, 
or but once. I will first see for myself, that she 
meets him, and then-’ 

“The maid, when she heard these words, and 
saw that face, the face almost of a maniac, so 
terrible was its hate, trembled for the result of 
her treachery, and would have drawn back. But 
the furious old man would not permit this. lie 
sternly bade her keep silence at the peril of her 
life. 4 Go with your mistress, as usual this even¬ 
ing,’ he said. 4 And mark I if I see any hesita¬ 
tion, I shall know you have lied to me, and you 
shall never see to-morrow, or have a chance to 
lie to me again.’ And she knew he would keep 
his word. 

“ In the dusk of the evening, I often think it 
must have been just such a weird one as this, 
the old man, watching from behind the curtain of 


his bed-room, to which he had retired, as he said, 
for the night, on pretence of not feeling well, be¬ 
held two figures steal from the house in the direc¬ 
tion of the mill, and descending the stairs, he dog¬ 
ged them, from a distance, concealing himself 
behind the fences and irregularities of the ground 
and the few stunted trees that then, as now, 
sparsely dotted the landscape. When near the 
mill,%ne of the figures parted from the other, 
and disappeared on the further side of the tower, 
while the maid remained, as if to keep watch, 
sheltering herself behind a low bush. 

“The angry father brushed past her without a 
word, but with a w-arning look, in hot pursuit of 
his child. The door of the mill had been left 
purposely open by the lover, who was waiting 
inside. To see his daughter, as he did see her, 
clasped in the arms of the man he hated, set the 
blood of Mr. Hayward on fire, and darting up 
the steps, he sprung at the pair as if he had been 
a wild beast springing on its prey. 

“The poor girl heard the approaching feet, 
looked around, and recognized her father with a 
shriek, just as his insane grip was laid on her, 
and she was whirled to the other side of the nar¬ 
row apartment, where she staggered up against 
the wall, for the moment stunned and breathless. 
This was done so quickly that Lieutenant Caven¬ 
dish had not time to interpose. Then Mr. Hay¬ 
ward faced the young officer, his face working, 
and white with passion. 

“ 4 How dare you? Traitor I Villain! Thief!* 
The words came hissing out, red-hot with rage, 
and he shook his clenched hand at the other. 

44 The lover drew himself up haughtily, and all 
the blood left his face. But even in that mo¬ 
ment of insult he remembered that the speaker 
was Helen’s father. Before he oould reply, how¬ 
ever, the girl recovered her feet, and rushed 
back to her lover’s side. With one arm resting 
on his shoulder, and the other held out depre- 
catingly to keep her parent off, she cried, 

44 4 It is I, not he, that is to blame. Father, 
oh! father!” 

“The last words came quick and gasping, for 
the old man, now more insane than ever with 
hatred and rage, laid his hands, this time, on the 
young man himself: in fact, attempted to seize 
him by the throat. ' But Lieutenant Cavendish 
was twice as powerful as his assailant, and easily 
flung him off with one hand, while he encircled 
Helen’s waist with the other, stepping back at 
the same time, as if to get out of the old man’s 
reach. 

44 4 1 am no traitor, or villain,” said the young 
officer, proudly. 4 Nor is your daughter to blame. 
She was j ust bidding me a last farewell.’ 
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*• 4 Yes ! yes 1” she cried, eagerly* 4 1 told j 
him I would never marry any one without your j 
consent. I will wait for him for years, I said— j 
and God knows 1 will—but 1 will never go j 
against your commands.’ s 

“ 4 Was it at my command you met him here?’ j 
sneered the old man. 4 Ha! hal You thought 
to make a fool of me, did you ?’ 

44 4 Not so,’ cried Helen. 4 Oh 1 father, be just.’ 

44 He took no notice of her piteous appeal, but 
advanced again on her lover. 

44 < Unhand her, sir,’ he said, savagely, 4 or, as 
God lives-’ 

44 The sentence was cut short by a wild shriek 
from his daughter, for Mr. Hayward, as he spoke, 
drew a small pistol from the breast-pocket of his 
coat. Then flinging her arms around her lover, 
and looking over her shoulder with scared face, 
Helen cried, 

44 4 Oh ! father, don’t, don’t-’ 

4 4 4 Let me go,’ cried the lover, in the Bame 
breath, trying to extricate himself. 4 He is mad, 
he will kill you.’ And he took the two, poor, 
little hands, that were clasped so tightly about 
his neck, and would have parted them. 

“ 4 Leave him, or your death be on your own j 
head,’ cried the father, stepping close up to the j 
pair. | 

44 His daughter gazed at him, with her great; 
eyes, imploringly, as a deer sometimes looks, ! 
when the hunter’s knife is at its throat; but she j 
never let go her hold of her lover, being, for j 
that one supreme instant, stronger than even he. J 
44 For it was only for an instant that this lasted. 
The three had really spoken together. The whole 
scene came and went like the rush of a whirl¬ 
wind. The maid, hearing the shriek, the angry 
voices, the shuffling of feet, had overcome her 
terrors, and had hurried to the door of the 
mill. Just as she reached it, however, the climax 
came. Her foot was on the last step, when she 
saw Lieutenant Cavendish retreating, and quite 
close to her, while the infuriated father was fol¬ 
lowing, with pistol raised and pointed. Helen 
was still clinging to her lover, interposing her 
body between him and her parent; and the lover 
was struggling to throw her off, so as to meet 
alone the vengeance of the father, or, if possible, 
to disarm him. At that moment Mr. Hayward 
fired. The maid saw the flash, it was almost 
directly in her face, and stopped with a scream. 
The lover staggered back, and had nearly fallen, 
for the poor girl had suddenly sunk, a dead weight 
around his neck, the blood gushing over her 
white dress from a bullet in her heart. 

44 Possibly, if the daughter had been less self- 
devoted ; if she had not, with her heroic resolve 


to die rather than let her lover die, unconsciously 
impeded his efforts; possibly, 1 say, in such an 
event, Lieutenant Cavendish might have disarmed 
the father. But Qod only knows 1 It was one of 
those awful tragedies, that recall the old Greek 
idea of fate, a tragedy that advances irresistibly 
to its culmination, compelling events into its vor¬ 
tex, and engulfing all its actors. 

44 For, as you may suppose, the life, even of 
the innocent survivor, was a ruined one. As for 
Mr. Hayward, he had always, as I have said, 
been eccentric, and from that fatal hour he went 
raving mad: had been mad, one should charita¬ 
bly hope, from the very beginning of that dread 
evening. He did not long survive. After his 
death, the mansion remained tenantless, for no¬ 
body would buy it, or even lease it; and in the 
end it was torn down. If you pass in by those 
two tall poplars, that once flanked the gateway, 
you will find, j ust beyond, a grass-grown hollow, 
that marks the locality of the cellar, and you will 
see, here and there, a few fragments of brick¬ 
work, the last remnants of the fire-place and 
chimney. 

“Lieutenant Cavendish never married, He 
died in the prime of life. It was his custom, 
whenever off duty, to come to Newport, and 
wander about the old mill, and visit again and 
again the grave where his lost Helen lay. There 
are some of the old inhabitants, who still remem¬ 
ber him, a tall, soldierly man, gray before his 
; time, and with a look as if he lived in this world 
without being of it. .He was always, however, 
seeking service. It seemed as if he could find 
forgetfulness and peace only in action. He fell, 
ai last, a victim to that scourge of the West 
Indies, yellow fever, caught in nursing his crew, 
like another St. Charles Borromeo, when most of 
them were down with it, when he commanded a 
corvette in the Gulf. 

44 The old mill, ever since, has had the reputa¬ 
tion of being haunted. The story is that shrieks 
are heard there, on dark autumn and winter 
evenings; that the sound of shuffling feet is 
borne afar on the night-wind, till the belated 
traveler shivers with superstitious dread; and 
that a white figure, its dress spotted with blood, 
goes round and round the tower, in the dim 
| moonlight, wringing her hands piteously, and 
crying as if in entreaty, and sobbing and wailing. 
Many of those who live in the neighborhood aver 
that they have seen this figure, and heard these 
sounds ; and few can be persuaded to approach 
the place after sundown. 

44 Certain it is that the old mill began to fall 
into decay from the very hour of the tragedy. 
Nobody would send corn there to be ground; the 
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miller became insolvent; the edifioe, deserted been interrupted, as if it was destined, by a 
and left to wind and rain, gradually fell into the Higher Power, to remain a lasting monument 
condition in which you see it. One would have of crime.” 

thought that it would have tumbled down in By this time the lamps of Newport were close 
some gale, long before this, for these events hap- ahead, and it was with a sensation of relief that 
pened, as 1 have already told you, nearly fifty we rattled down Broad street, and soon after 
years ago. But the curious 1 thing about it is, reached my friend’s hospitable villa, its warn 
that, after having reached its present state of lights welcoming us as we drove up the carriage 
dilapidation, the progress of decay seems to have sweep to the great hall door. 


THE TURN OF A WHEEL. 

BY JULIA LEIGH. 


“ Tuaif, busy wheel, and turn, and turn, 

Tour din is music to-day to mu! 

There's nothing now can make me sad, 

For Jennie will soon he over tho sea. 

And Httle Qeorgie, my bright-eyed hoy, 

Just two yean old and a week to-day; 

His months had scarcely numbered three, 

That Summer morn when I sailed away. 

“ What had the parting hour of pain 
To compare with the joy that now I feel ? 

Is It any wonder I’m almost wild, 

And talk and talk to the turning wheel ? 

Every moment and every hour 
Brings nearer the time when they will he here, 

Jennie, my Jennie, and baby Georgie, 

I ll give them glad welcome, never fear.” 


A shriek of terror, a moan of pain. 

Was suddenly heard o’er the noise of the mill, 

And a mangled form was home through the door, 
And the fether'B voice was forever still! 

Never again would the white lips speak 
Jennie’s or baby Georgie’s name; 

Never again would the cold heart feel 
Meeting's pleasure or parting’s pain. 

Wo read in the papers, with little thought, 

That a man was killed in the mill last week, 

And say, with a sigh, M It Is sad, Is it not?” 
Thinking of something else as we speak. 

For we are not Jennie, nor baby Goorgo, 

Wo cannot know of the pain they’d feel; 

We have no husband, or father, or friend, 

To be caught and tom in the turning wheel. 


BLIND. 

BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVIX.L* 


Or love my iipe but yester said, 

Aye, of a troth, it now is dead 1 
Put it from ^ut my sight away; 

Let it be buried with the day 1 

But, oh 1 this mom my heart is strong, 
To sing a gladder, grander song, 

This mom I say with spell-bonnd breath, 
For love like ours there is no death. 


Now I have put the veil aside, 

Of Arrogance, distrust and pride; 

Its fair brow hared before my gaco, 

I see the love of other days. 

The love that would not bo gainsaid. 
Which we had landed buried, dead. 
Oh, we have been so blind, I say l 
We ne’er loved as we do to-day. 


A BLESSING FOR BABY. 

BY MATTHIAS BABB. 


Blbss thee, my baby I may life for thee ever 
Be bright as a long Summer’s day; 

May all that is sweetest, and all that is dearest, 

Like sunshine descend on thy way. 

May thoughts that are holy, like angels, attend thee, 
May sorrows, like shadows, depart; 

May love, like a blossom, unfold in its beauty, 

And peace find a home in thy heart 


And, oh! may the yearn as they speed, fall as lightly 

As dew on thy head, baby mine; 

May Time, though ho wither tho roses wo cherish, 
Touch never a leaflet of thino. 

And yet may the fullness of earthly enjoyment— 
The sweetness, the rapture, the love— 

Be only as pain to the exquisite gladness 
That waits thee in glory above. 
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The days were getting hot, dry, and dusty, 
and Ann’8 lessons began to drag wearily ; schol¬ 
ars were inattentive, and she, herself, conscious 
of teaching in a half mechanical sort of way, that 
was reflected in their listless replies; and when, 
one day, after explaining some knotty point to a 
little listener, who seemed absorbed in watching 
her face, to catch the words of wisdom as they 
fell, the child suddenly exclaimed, “ Why, Miss 
Lee, your upper jaw doesn’t move a bit!” and 
another little girl, who had also seemed entranced 
by her eloquence, interrupted her by saying, 
“Miss Lee! Willie Strong’s cat caught an awful 
big mouse this morning.” Ann Lee sighed, made 
no remark aloud, but said to herself, “There is 
no use in dragging on in this fashion; my vaca¬ 
tion shall begin this very day 1” And begin it 
did, that “very day.” 

Ann’s life was a monotonous one. The last of 
a once prosperous family, her days were now 
spent in a cheap boarding-house in the city, with 
nothing to vary the dullness but her duties as 
daily governess, and the perpetual round of music 
lessons, interrupted only by such inexpensive 
pleasures as her slender purse would allow. The 
recollection of past golden hours sometimes threw 
a sort of glamor over the present, and lighted up 
the dark corners of her lonely room; but, some¬ 
how, even that cherished glow seemed fading out 
of the poor girl’s life now, as, with tired brain 
and body, she plodded on, scarcely realizing what 
was the matter with her, only that she had be¬ 
come a sort of music-lesson-giving machine, war¬ 
ranted to turn out so many lessons per day. It 
would not have been so hard, if she had had 
some one in the world she could call her own; 
but she was lost in the crowd of the great city, and 
no oneso much as turned the head to look after her, 
as she threaded her way, storm or shine, through 
the noisy streets to the houses of her pupils. 

If she could have afforded a piano, what an ex¬ 
quisite source of enjoyment it would have proved 
to her, with her love of music; but, during her 
father’s last sickness, expenses had been incurred, 
which she was paying off by instalments—and so j 
the piano was as yet a dream of the future. After 
having paid the last instalment of the debt, her 
board, and other simple expenses, Ann had, at 
this morning, a balance in her purse of some 
eighty odd dollars. What should she do ? Take 


a rest of a few weeks, remaining in the city, and 
thus lay by a small sum in the saving’s bank for 
a rainy day, or for that indefinite, but much- 
dreaded period, when, incapacitated from work, 
she should be included in the list of decayed gen¬ 
tlewomen, and, with her small funds, find some 
“Old Lady’s Home” to take her in? 

Just then a chirp from Pet , her canary, brought 
before her a vision of the country, green fields, 
and sweet singing birds. The question was de¬ 
cided. The Saving’s Bank might go to the winds! 
She would go to the country; she would be free 
for one three months; would climb the hills, and 
roam the lanes with the heartiest country lass of 
them all; and she threw an imaginary hat up in 
the air at the very thought. 

But where should she go, and what would it cost ? 
Out came pencil and paper, from the pocket well 
used to such occupants, and, with brows earnestly 
knit, the calculation was soon made. “ Let me 
see! Twelve weeks’ board, at five dollars a 
week, comes to just sixty dollars; ten dollars to 
go and come, brings it up to seventy; add to tkai 
ten dollars for washing, makes eighty dollars; and 
then, oh, dear! what shall I do for thick boots, a 
new hat; and I ought to have a new afternoon 
dress, if I am invited out to take tea, now and 
j then, and some gloves—two pairs, at least!” Ann 
I stopped, appalled, as she reflected that these addi- 
| tional expenses would amount to some thirty dol¬ 
lars more, and where that thirty dollars was to 
come from, Ann Lee did not know. She was 
tempted to run up a bill at a store where she was 
known, to be paid out of her next fall’s earnings; 
but she had a holy horror of debt, and shrank 
back, frightened at the idea. What could she do ? 

Suddenly there was a rap at the door, and a 
lady entered. 

“ Miss Lee. I believe,” said the stranger. 

“Yes, I am Miss Lee,” offering the lady a 
chair. 

“ No, I thank you, I’ll not sit down, I am in 
quite a hurry; but your landlady has told me 
that you have a very old piece of furniture, a 
chest of drawers, you would like to dispose of. [ 
am looking up old furniture for a few rooms in 
my house, and if I like this article, I will buy it 
of you.” 

Ann had no special regard for the chest of 
drawers, and when the old lady left, the bargain 

-u.o 
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had been concluded. The piece of furniture was 
to be sent for that afternoon ; and Ann stood like 
one in a dream, with only the fifty-dollar note in 
her hand to assure her it was a delightful reality. 

“ Why, 1 shall feel as though 1 had an Alad¬ 
din’s lamp, with the power to wish anything into 
my very hand; ft is the fairy godmother over 
again,” and she glanced about, half expecting to 
see a pumpkin turning into a coach, and mioe 
into footmen and coachman, ready to carry her j 
off to the prince’s ball. Why she was as rich and 
happy as a queen! 

Ann next bethought herself of one of those 
quiet, New England hill towns, where the air is 
as pure as the morals; and recalled to herself, ; 
like the memory of a half-forgotten dream, a sum- 
mer spent there in happier days; wondering if 
these, the girlish zest of her then sixteen years 
would come back. She had had her dreams; but 
these were all over now, and, God helping, she 
was just going to do her duty as well as she could, 
day by day, and get the best she could out of life, 
even if that best was other people’s second best; 
so she wrote to two maiden sisters, whom she re¬ 
membered as living in an old-time, spacious sort 
of house, on a hill a little out and west of the 
town, reminding them of past acquaintanceship, 
and asking if they could take her as a boarder at 
five dollars a week, all she could afford to pay. 
In these days of steam and telegraph, it does not 
take long to oonclude such simple arrangements i 
as these; so it happened that in two or three days 
more, our heroine and her canary were speeding 
away from the noise and turmoil of the city, 
down, or rather up, in more senses than one, into 
the heart of the country; but then the city has 
its great heart too, if wo oan only get at its throb¬ 
bing. A stage ride of some half dozen miles 
brought her to the very door of her summer re¬ 
treat, and into the arms of the two elderly ladies, 
who, with true country hospitality, were waiting 
to welcomo her. When one sister said, “We’re 
proper glad to see you,” and the other echoed it 
with “Yes, indeed, that we are,” both accom¬ 
panying their words with a cordial hand-shake, 
Ann felt a sense of at-home-aiiveness, as new to 
her as delightful. And there, a little in the back¬ 
ground, stood the very same Betsey, xtaid-of-all- 
work, who didn’t look a day older than years ago, 
when Ann saw her last. Sometimes, even in 
these days, tilings and people seem to stand still 
in the country, while the satellites of city stir and 
progress, come and go, and revolve around them, 
in their orbit, coming upon them again after the 
lapse of years, to find them as fresh as though 
just awakened from a hundred years’ nap. 

Some such thoughts as these were passing 


through Ann’s mind, when she gave an amused 
little start, as Betsey exclaimed, “ Why, Miss Lee, 
how you have growed!” “Growed!” So she 
had, in soul and hea?t, through a hard experi¬ 
ence; but Betsey’s remark somehow rang plea¬ 
santly in her ears; it seemed to imply she was 
not done growing, and that there was some youth 
in her yet. “Foolish little simpleton,” she said 
to herself, taking herself down, “ tickled with a 
straw I” 

Was there ever Buch delicious tea and toast, and 
strawberry short-cake, too, with real thick cream 
on it, as she tasted that evening? When had she 
eaten such a supper ? And when had she had 
such a long, peaceful night’s sleep, as, after that 
repast, when, according to the most approved 
dyspeptics, she ought to have seen a long proces¬ 
sion of her ancestors filing before her, each put. 
ting a heavy hand on her chest? But no such 
thing! Bright and early in the morning, she 
sprang up from her bed, her head as clear as a 
bell, and her feet so elastic she fairly danced 
; across the floor. Looking in the glass to make 
I her toilet, there she saw, underneath soft brown 
[ hair; item, two soft, shy, brown eyes, with long 
lashes; item, a thin, pale face, not a bad nose, 
and a pleasant mouth set with two rows of beau¬ 
tiful pearly little teeth; a figure of medium height, 
but all too slender for the present fashion. What 
was Ann thinking about ? It is doubtful whether 
it had ever occurred to her, for years before, that 
she had a head excepting when it ached, or teeth 
exoepting when they pained her. But “ how you 
have growed I” had struck a chord somewhere in 
her feminine vanity; and Ann must needs look 
to see if, after all, she was in appearance, quite 
beyond the pale of that class entitled to be called 
j “young ladies.” 

Miss Lee had not been in the house a day, 
before she had established cordial relations with 
all its inmates, from the two mistresses down to 
the dog and cat, in-doors; hens, chickens, cows 
: and hoipes, outside; to say nothing of the farmer 
and his family, for the Misses Hapgood were 
“ well-to-do” in the world, and didn’t need to 
: take boarders for the profit of the thing; but they 
: were social, liked oompany, and something a little 
j out of the “common run” they said, “now and 
then;” so they made their new boarder welcome. 
With her quiet little ways, Ann crept into their 
hearts before they knew it; just fitting, as she 
did, into every nook and corner of their quiet 
household, filling it with life and sunshine; but 
; never disturbing its orderly arrangements. 

1 “ We can’t bear to think of her going away in 
the fall,” they said; “we shall miss her so.” 
“ She is the livliest still person I ever saw,” said 
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the elder Miss Hapgood, one day to a neighbor; \ 
“ and I’m as fond of her as though she were my j 
own daughter.’ 1 But the days were going all too j 
fast. Ann rambled through the woods after 
flowers, breathed in health on the sunny hill¬ 
sides, played croquet with the doctor’s pretty 
daughter, who had taken a mighty fancy to her, 
and took long rides in a low pony phsston with 
the rich young lady opposite, whose family re¬ 
presented the aristocracy of the town *, and so, 
living constantly in the air and sunshine, she 
grew as rosy as the young people about her, and 
prettier than she in her unconsciousness ever 
guessed. That afternoon-dress, for tea-drinkings, 
the buying of which had so perplexed her tired 
brain, had frequent opportunities for gracing the 
person of its mistress, as Ann soon became quite 
a belle among not only those of her own age in 

the little town of--L-, but with old, young, 

and middle-aged alike, and enjoyed her queen- 
ship with rare simplicity and modesty. Often 
was she invited to the parsonage, to the grand 
house opposite, and among the neighbors gene¬ 
rally, where her singing, her playing, and her 
pretty ways altogether always made her welcome. 
Occasionally, she read in French and German, or 
some history or good novel, with Mrs. Fries, the 
intellectual woman of the town ; and our heroine, 
who had a smattering of a good many things, and 
even painted in 44 water-colors,” and sketched 
from Nature, began to find out she was quite ver¬ 
satile in her accomplishments, something she had 
scarcely discovered before; so her bump of self¬ 
esteem grew, and she gained quite a distinguished 
aplomb of manner, altogether new to the little 
unnoticed music-teacher of the city; and found 
it better to queen it in a village, than to be one of 
the million in a larger sphere. 

Often she used to spend quiet hours with the 
maiden sisters, at her sewing; or, more fre¬ 
quently, in singing, playing, or reading aloud to 
them; for one of the first objects her delighted 
eyes rested on, upon entering the house, was a 
piano, which she afterward discovered to be a gift 
from a much-quoted nephew, and one of Stein- 
way’s best. Many a time did Ann, in spite of re¬ 
monstrances, wipe the dishes for Betsey after 
dinner, and say, “ Now, Betsey, let’s tidy up the 
things, quick, for I want you to go and pick ber¬ 
ries with me for tea. Miss Hepgood says you 
may.” 

Altogether, our heroine was, for the time being, 
a happy little woman. To begin with, the house 
was after her own heart—Bhe couldn’t bear brand 
new things; and it was spacious and comfortable, 
everything nice and refined, but not too good for 
daily use—good pictures, plenty of books, open 


fire-places, that suggested pleasant pictures of 
autumn cheerfulness, with just the chill, but not 
the snap taken out of the air; nothing very ele¬ 
gant, but sufficiently refined to suit her somewhat 
fastidious tastes. It was a square house, with its 
front to the north—a wide hall running through 
the middle; quite a large front yard, with a long 
flight of stone steps, by way of approach, and a 
shorter one up to the door, which, in summer, 
stood hospitably open. In the rear of the house 
was another yard, which was Ann’s favorite 
“look-out upon.” It was carpeted with the green¬ 
est of soft, short-cut grass, and large enough to 
accommodate an ample croquet-ground. Two or 
three great elms spread their protecting arms, as 
if in perpetual benediction, over the house; birds 
built their nests with perfect confidence, year 
after year, in the bushes under the very windows; 
pretty climbing roses clambered over the porch, 
and tried their prettiest to peep in at the occu¬ 
pants of the chambers. One audacious lilac bush, 
used to nod its head saucily, and tap on the 
pane, as if to say, “ Good-morning, Ann; it is 
high time for you to get up.” So she used to 
o;.en the window to the welcome intruder, whose 
greeting was a shower of fragrant dew. Other 
shrubs broke the monotony of the yard, but left 
wide stretches of grass between. 

The location of the Hapgood mansion was what 
tho Miss Hapgoods called “sightly.” North, 
south, and east were the most extensive and beau¬ 
tiful views, of hill and valley, woods and water, 
and distant villages, with their blue morning 
mists and purple evening haze. On the west, 
green slopes and the sunsets. 

The Miss Hapgoods were quite proud of their 
“good stock;” not offensively so; but it was 
something in their minds to have come from an 
! ancestry distinguished through many generations 
; for integrity and thrift; and they felt an innocent 
! pride in being “ Hapgoods,” descended from the 

I Hapgoods of Hapgood Hall, away back in dear 
old England nobody knows how long ago. Ann 
was quite early impressed with a knowledge of 
these facts, and liked the dear old maids all the 
better, for their respect for the past generations, 
to whom they owed such good qualities of head 
and heart: but the idol which both of these good 
women had set up to worship, Ann soon divined 
to be a nephew, the nephew who had shown such 
good taste in the selection of the piano, Philip 
Hayward by name, and, according to their ac¬ 
count, “ good, generous, kind, handsome, of re¬ 
markable business talents, and rich !” To their 
credit be it said, that this ascending scale of vir* 
r tues should be reversed, to express the real esti- 
i mate the aunts placed upon their value; good* 
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ness being their climactrix of all desirable quali¬ 
ties, though in speech they were sometimes a 
highly worldly pair. But their wolf’s-skin was 
very transparent, and could not hide the innocent 
lamb-heart beating underneath. Living in New 
York, the nephew’s visits were not so frequent as 
they might have been; but when they were ex¬ 
pected, the fatted calf was killed, and all were 
told to make merry. If a demi-god had descended 
in their midst, no more honor could have been 
paid to his divinity. 

One day, while they were playing at croquet, 
Ann’s friend, the rich Miss Ackermann, opposite, 
asked her if she had ever heard of Mr. Hayward. 

“ He is considered the great catch of the neigh- : 
borhood, you know,” she said. 44 All the girls 
are dead in love with him; but they say he is a 
confirmed old bachelor, thirty-five, and not to be 
caught by chaff; so it’s no use for you to set your 
cap for him, Miss Lee. I gave up setting mine 
some time ago.” 

Ann laughed outright at the idea of setting her 
cap for any one, and said that, with the ten dol- ; 

lars she had deposited in the L- Savings’ 

Bank, she feared she should be the prey of some 
fortune-seeker herself. 

When she went home, she found that a tele¬ 
gram had arrived from this paragon of a nephew, 
stating that he would be with his aunts that very ] 
evening, in time to take tea with them. The ! 
whole house was ih a bustle of preparation, ac¬ 
cordingly ; the best bed had to be aired and 
made; the best china to be freed from dust; and 
savory odors from the kitchen betrayed the fact, 
that an unusual amount of cooking was going for¬ 
ward ; in short, provisions were laid in, as if they 
were preparing for a siege, and Ann mentally ex¬ 
claimed, 44 what an extraordinary capacity for 
food this wonderful New Yorker must possess ;” 
and thought seriously of shutting herself up in 
her room, during his stay—her natural timidity 
making her quake inwardly at the idea of meet¬ 
ing such a formidable guest, for whom the whole 
house, which was a marvel of cleanliness before, 
had to be swept from top to bottom. 

Peeping out from behind the shutters in her 
room, Ann saw the coach stop at the door that 
evening, and the stalwart form of the expected 
guest descend from it. In that hasty glance, she 
took in a general idea of dark eyes, dark hair, 
great broad shoulders, and a splendid physique 
altogether. 44 No wonder he has to eat so much,” 
she thought, 44 to keep up that fine figure 1” for 
she could not help allowing, there was something 
magnificent and manly in such a form. The tea- 
bell rang presently, and in something of a tremor, 
our heroine went down stairs, and saw Mr. Hay¬ 


ward standing by the window, both dogs jump¬ 
ing upon him in the most delighted manner, and 
the cat rubbing her head against him, entirely 
ignoring Miss Lee’s entrance. 

The two aunts, in the shme voice, and with a 
kind of restrained pride, which would appear in 
spite of them, introduced, 4 ‘Our nephew, Mr. 
Hayward, Miss Lee.” Ann bowed, and, by way 
of conversation, said, 44 1 see. I have a formid¬ 
able rival in you; my old friends, the dog and 
cat, are not so indifferent, usually, when I enter 
the room.” Mr. Hayward laughed, and said 
something about animals always liking him ; but. 
on the whole made very little conversation ; only 
what remarks he did make, were always to the 
point, expressing so exactly what he meant, that 
Ann, (later, however, in their acquaintance,) fell 
into a habit of fearing to be “wordy” in his pre¬ 
sence, and of trying to come up to his mark of 
business exactness in her speech. She saw there 
was no “nonsense” about this man, though a 
great love of drollery, and a keen sense of the 
ludicrous; he wtts always deferential to his 
aunts, though teasing them perpetually in a way 
that was evidently a great delight to them, and 
when he spoke, they evidently thought “no dog 
should bark,” and exchanged smiles and glances 
of satisfaction at all his witticisms; but, perhaps, 
the next moment he would be grave and stern, 
with brows knit, so that one feared almost to have 
offended him. Ann felt a little afraid of the new 
comer, and also a little defiant, thinking, “ what 
a conceited lord of creation he must become, with 
! such perpetual deference paid him by those so 
much older;” but, on closer observation, she 
found he was as modest, and as little self-elated 
as she herself. But I am anticipating somewhat, 
as these different characteristics appeared later 
during his stay at the Hapgood Mansion. Now, 
Ann watched his mode of eating somewhat curi¬ 
ously, and was rather surprised to find that he 
did not devour more than ordinary mortals, and 
seemed in no way dainty about the viands set 
before him; that, however, w r as hardly a test of 
amiability, Ann considered, as they were living 
on the 44 fht o’ the land;” he was certainly a gen¬ 
tleman, though, bred and born, in action and 
speech, through and through, and made no slips 
in grammar, which was a tender point with her. 
whose ear, from early surroundings, was rather 
< sensitive; and she knew of many people polished 
in externals, who betrayed themselves “not to 
the manner born,” by little tricks of expression 
or pronunciation, she was wonderfully quick to 
detect. 

A few days only had elapsed, when Ann was 
astonished to find how much at ease she felt with 
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the formidable Mr. Hayward, or “our Phil,” as 
lie was called by his aunts, and to see what a 
spirit of frolic and inischief he developed. in spite 
of the Bternees he could assume at a moment’s 
notice, and an occasional shyness, which was a 
continual surprise in a character like his. He 
was as full of playfulness and roguery as any boy, 
and suck a mimic! She sometimes laughed with 
his aunts over his drolleries, till the tears ran 
down her cheeks, and found herself getting to be 
quite an undignified school ma’am, who made 
sundry resolutions to be very prim and elegant 
the next day, and found herself joining in some 
innocent frolic, just as heartily, the very next 
morning. Indeed, it seemed to be the delight of 
this strong man, to make the sad little face of onr 
heroine glow with merriment, and, unconsciously 
to herself almost, she got to watching for his step, 
which was music to her ears, and which she 
oould tell from all others on the graveled walk. 
He never asked her if she liked Tennyson, never 
offered to read Mrs. Browning aloud to her; but 
would himself listen entranced to her music; 
while she listened with delight to his practical 
conversation with business men, and found that 
not only they, but the few literary men of the 
town, laid great stress on his opinions; and. occa^ 
sionally, the fact would come out that he was 
more conversant with authors and poets than at 
first appeared. Sentimental ho was not; evi¬ 
dently despising affectation of all kinds ; and gush¬ 
ingly sentimental people he could not endure. 
Odd and abrupt he certainly was ; but was never 
known to do a dishonorable thing; and Ann began 
to suspect that, under that gruff exterior, there 
was much real sentiment and delicacy of feeling, 
which he was by far too sensitive to hang out on 
his coat-sleeve for all the world to see. 

One evening ho said to her, ** Do you ever ride 
on horseback, Miss Lee?” 

“ Yes, when I have the opportunity,” she re¬ 
plied, it having been one of the great delights of 
her girlhood. 

Nothing more was said then; but the next 
morning Mr. Hayward asked if she could be ready 
by nine o’clock for a ride. So, with a riding- 
habit quickly improvised, with the Miss Hap- 
good’s assistance, sho was mounted at the ap¬ 
pointed hour, Mr. Hayward accompanying her. 
Though he had never talked to her about fine 
scenery, thero was no subtle charm in nature 
that he did not contrive, in some way, to make 
her sec, and feel that he saw and understood it 
too as well as she. 

This was only the first of many such rides. 
They took drives together; they played croquet; 
then rowed on the pond. In this dangerous in¬ 


timacy, the summer weeks melted away like 
snow-wreaths in the sun, and Ann could not but 
see that her presence called out all the sunshine 
of Philip’s nature. She only wished that sum¬ 
mer could last forever; but did not or would not 
see that her heart was no longer her own, and 
that she was thoroughly wrapped up in this ac¬ 
quaintance of only six weeks; nor did she rea¬ 
lize it, till he was suddenly summoned by a tele¬ 
gram to New York on business; and then her 
eyes were fully opened, and she found that her 
feelings for this stranger were little short of idola¬ 
try ; for the last few weeks she had only truly 
lived in his presence, and now her life was sud¬ 
denly a blank, from which all the sunlight had 
faded. What did it mean ? Was she bewitched? 
How could she ever live without him ? But., gone 
without a word ! What would he care for her in 
the midst of his active, business life ? He would 
soon forget her, and what was only a summer’s 
sport to him, was her very life. 

Our heroine ought to have had a little pride, 
and to have been too indignant to droop her head 
at her lover’s departure without any explanation; 
she did begin to think it was not right in him, 
for his own amusement, to trifle with her affec¬ 
tions ; he must be a consummate flirt after all; 
but “ no! he thought I was old enough to know my¬ 
self, to be beyond the danger of falling in love, 
at my years !” But whatever turn her reflections 
took, the bitter fact remained, of the dreadful 
loneliness without him ; her heart made ceaseless 
moan, and there seemed no surcease of sorrow for 
her. How foolish she had been. But how could 
she foresee what had happened ? Her pleasures 
of a few short weeks before had now lost all their 
interest and delight for her. There was duty, to 
be sure, before her; (but she had been feeding 
upon ambrosia) and that was poor fare—a life of 
usefulness; and we* are told to take life as it is, 
and make the best of it. Had she not been doing 
it all these years; but now, with the pent-up ten¬ 
derness of her nature once set free, she felt there 
was no going back to the former state of passive 
content with “what is;” and no other love after 
this could content her; it was a royal love, and 
no other should take its place. 

The two Miss Hepgoods had not been unob¬ 
servant spectators all this time, and were well- 
pleased at the evident attraction between their 
favorites; but were disappointed and grieved that 
Philip, (although with a cloud on hia brow, they 
were not sorry to see,) had left so abruptly; and 
they were uncertain whether any words of love 
had been exchanged between him and Ann. They 
thought not, on seeing her dejected looks; but 
had too much delicacy to say anything to her on 
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the subject; only they spoke to her with more \ 
than usual cordiality and sympathy in their 
tones. 

A week had elapsed, and Ann was losing some 
of her fresh, good looks; and, indeed, the poor, | 
worn little music-teacher seemed to have oome 
back, when, with a shudder, as in putting away 
from us what is most precious, she made a reso¬ 
lution to go back to her city-task the very next 
week, and in hard routine-work try to forget her 
wild dream of the summer. 

It was now the last of September, one of those 
delicious, hazy days, when summer seems to give 
her best of air and sunshine to those who are loth 
to part with her; and Ann wandered off by her¬ 
self to a favorite spot in the grove south of the 
house, by the pond where she had spent so many 
happy hours with him, and where the pine needles 
shed their arorhatic fragrance, and the cool sha¬ 
dows lay refreshingly. She was trying to steady 
her resolves, and to lay out her future work, her 
book lying idly in her lap, looking sadly the while, 
into the vague distance. Unconsciously, the tears 
gathered and fell, and she dwelt in retrospect on 
the experiences of the last two months. Sud¬ 
denly, splash went an oar near at hand, a boat 
was pulled up among the trees, and Philip Hay¬ 
ward stood before her. 


Raising her head at the sudden noise, her face 
flushed with an irrepressible joy at seeing him ; 
but her words of greeting died away on her lips. 

He sat down beside her, and took her' hand, 
and, with a great tremble in his voice, said, 

“ Do you know that I have come here on pur¬ 
pose to And you, and to explain why I left so, 
without saying a word to you ?*' 

She could not answer; she could not even look 
up. 

He went on hurriedly, 

“When I received that telegram, I did not 
know but I should find myself a poor man the 
very next day, with no home to offer you. It was 
a sudden panic in the business world; that is all 
over now; but if it had resulted otherwise, do 
you not know that I should have asked you to 
wait for me, till I could make another house for 
you ! I have oome to claim you now. You have 
missed me—have you not?—as I have missed 
you. I read it in your face,” he said, looking 
into the half-averted, blushing countenance. “We 
cannot live without each other! Be my wife I” 
She glanced shyly up. 

“ Philip, my king !” she whispered. 

That was ail, and only a lover’s ear could have 
heard the words; and so came the great happi¬ 
ness of two lives. 


LOOKING BACK. 

BT MATTIE WINFIELD TORRBY. 


Dbab, are the roses as bright 
In the old, old garden ways. 

As when we wandered down the walks, 

In the care-free, childish days ? 

Are the hollyhocks as tall. 

And the rows of pinks as sweet? 

Do the vines still cling to the garden-wall, 

And curtain the rustic seat? 

Are the fields beyond as green, 

And the meadow brook as free 

As when we loitered upon its bank, 

And shouted in childish glee ? 

Are the stately reeds as tall, 

And the rushes?—a goodly sight! 

And the water-lilies, that float and dream— 

I Wonder are they as white? 

Does the lark soar up as high 
Through the rosy clouds of mom ? 

And is it the same old cheery quail 
That whistles amid the com? 

Are the bobolinks as wild. 

In their headlong, rollicking glee, 

As when they swung from the topmost boughs, 
And chorused for you and me ? 


Dear, are the pines as high, 

And their balsamic breath as sweet; 

And the forest arches as dim and cool, 

And the checkered shadows as fleet? 

Are there chestnuts still in the glade. 

And aloft on the breeay hill ? 

Does the wild vine dangle its purple grapes, 
High up in the beech-tree still? 

Oh, fair are the visionsof youth. 

And bright are its golden dreams, 

And sweet are the dasies that spangle Its meads, 
And blossom beside its streams. 

Ah, Nell i but I long to stand. 

As we stood in the long ago, 

With life’s green hill-tops on every hand, 

And Its fair, broad valleys below! 

I wonder if aught remains 
As it was in the years gone by ? 

The glow that was never on land or sea, 
IUuraiaea our childish sky. 

And looking wearily back, 

Through the years that lie between, 

The wonderful magical light of youth, 
Transfigures each early scene. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

continued mo If PACK 83. 


CHAPTER V. | 

So Arthur Wentworth’s dream went out in a j 
night, so complete, that he could imagine no later 
morning having brightness and power to pierce 
its gloom. 

For several days he sat alone in his house. It 
chanced that no visitors came to him ; and awful 
as the solitude was, it held at least the relief of 
silence. All his beautiful youth—and it had 
looked so beautiful, and life and the world had 
been so fair—stricken into chaos by this blow. 
Before those days ended, he had to bear some¬ 
thing almost worse than the ache of his wounded 
heart. As he went over the details of the past 
months, to find how his vanity or madness could 
thus have blinded him, he came face to face with 
a fact that had a new sting in it. Clare de Lau- 
nay had deceived him: she had been neither 
honest or frank. She had known that he loved 
her! He looked back and saw how a thousand 
trifles proved this; no words, maybe, but a 
glance—nothing more than a sudden silence, per¬ 
haps, yet all eloquent, all pregnant with that one 
truth—she had known! And if she could bo 
treacherous, where was he to seek for sincerity ? 
Here she had done him irreparable harm—he 
recognized it already; yet the singular goodness 
and sweetness of his nature asserted itself, even 
as he acknowledged this, and he began to seek 
excuses for her. She had known, but she might 
not have meant to be cruel. She might have been 
at a loss how to act, since he did not put his de¬ 
votion into speech, and give her an opportunity 
to undeceive him. The strongest women were 
weak in certain ways, They were hedged in by 
petty rules, so afraid of forfeiting feminine deli¬ 
cacy, by seeming to understand that they had 
any claim on a man’s heart, until that heart had 
been fitly offered in words. He seized this ex¬ 
cuse for Clare, and held fast to it. He believed 
then, and afterward, that it was the one thing 
which gave an anchorage to his soul, and kept 
him from going mad. 

Those days ended. It was Hugh Gordon who 
came first into the silence, and by his coming re¬ 
minded Arthur that no man can hold his frag¬ 
ment of life by himself. We give others a share 
of our joy out Of the ovevfulnesa of our hearts. 


The exigencies of existence force them into the 
consciousness of our griefs: the great, universal 
law will let nothing stand alone. 

Arthur was sitting in his library, when old 
Morris came softly in, to tell him of the arrival 
of his guest. It was a gloomy room, with heavy 
carved ceilings, and was hung about with por¬ 
traits of departed Wentworths, who stared oddly 
down at their descendant, as if wondering at his 
pain. They had been ghosts so long, he thought 
that they could feel nothing more than a chill 
surprise at human misery. John Gordon and 
his wife, the faithless Alice, were there among 
the rest. Arthur had himself added these por¬ 
traits. He had never heard the old stories, 
which the elderly people still, sometimes, talked of 
among themselves. So he asked Hugh for the pic¬ 
tures, and there they hung—Alice's by the side of 
the man’s wh'om she had deceived. This was just a 
chance. The frame fitted into that particular 
space; but it always seemed odd to Mr. Living¬ 
ston, and those who knew that history, to see the 
pictured semblances hanging thus, side by side, 
and stern-faced John Gordon glowering at them 
, from the opposite wall. 

Into the stillness came Hugh. How, Arthur 
could not have told; but, as he watched his cousin 
walk up the sombre room, he knew that another 
blow was preparing for him; knew it by that 
strange, spiritual prevoy&nce which so often, in 
the great crises of life, is at once an agony and 
a strength. 

“Why, Arthur,” called Hugh, as he ap¬ 
proached, “ it is so dark here I can scarcely find 
my way. I have been expecting every day to 
see you in town. Old Morris says you have not 
been well.” 

“ Old Morris is always fancying things! How 
do you do, Hugh?” 

Then the two cousins held each other’s hand, 
and Hugh Gordon saw, in Arthur’s changed face, 
the evidence of that suffering he had come to sec. 
and rejoiced. He had always hated this boy. 
He was quite old enough, when the Wentworths 
returned from Europe with their baby heir, to 
understand what a change this new comer made 
in his future. John Gordon was loud in his 
utterances of rage, open in his assertions that 
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there had been foul dealing. He was not a man 
to be secret, or to disguise his feelings for any 
hope of personal gain. But Hugh was like his 
mother; it was natural to him to be secretive 
and treacherous. After John Gordon and Ar¬ 
thur’s father died, Hugh took all the favors Mrs. 
Wentworth would bestow; and the lady had be¬ 
lieved in Hugh, and Arthur had grown up trust¬ 
ing and loving him. 

John Gordon died in the conviction that his 
cousin had brought forward a supposititious heir 
to cheat him and his of their rights. To watch, 
to search, never to relinquish the idea, had been 
his parting counsel to his son. Hugh could not 
have told when the idea became a fixed fact in 
his mind, that one day he should discover the 
truth. There was not a cranny of the old house 
he did not know by heart, not the merest written 
scrap to be found in somo forgotten nook, which 
he did not pore over; no improbable clue that he 
did not follow out to the full certainty of its 
worthlessness. But in the bitterest, moment of 
disappointment, he held fast to his belief. Sooner 
or later he should find “ the mill of the gods 
grinds slowly,” but it would leave him the heir 
of Wentworth at last. 

*Vet this monomania had no effect upon his 
outer life. It was hidden from every eye, along 
with his hatred. Those who knew him best were 
not aware that he retained any recollection of his 
father’s insane belief. 

There were a few commonplace speeches ex¬ 
changed between the cousins, then Hugh grew 
silent. Arthur, knowing that Hugh had come 
for some fatal purpose—as certain as if the con¬ 
fession had been already made—was eager to 
have it ended, and his solitude given back. 

“ You came to tell me something,” he said, 
abruptly. 

Hugh absolutely turned pale with sudden 
wrath. Did Arthur know already? Was he to 
be cheated of the pleasure of striking the blow, 
and seeing his rival writhe uhder it ? Had Clare 
done this ? That fierce love for her, which 
burned in his heart, was so often like hatred, 
that, now, as many times before, he could not 
decide whether he loved ot* hated her most. 

“ How do you know ? Who fold- 

Arthur interrupted his broken exclamation. 

“ No one. I have been alone for days; I feel 
it all the same. Tell me what you came to say, 
Hugh?” 

Hugh Gordon turned away his head to hide 
the exultant smile which distorted his lips. 
. He was not to be cheated, then; he was to savor 
the whole sweet vengeance! Slowly; he would 
like to prolong it to the uttermost. 


His glance chanced to fall upon his mother’s 
portrait, hanging side by side with that of Ar¬ 
thur’s father. A fresh idea seized him. He 
would tell Arthur that story first; it would be a 
double blow! 

“You never knew why I hesitated to let my 
mother’s partrait be hung here,” he said, sud¬ 
denly. 

What did he mean ? Why did he wander ofl 
to such trivialities ? Would he never tell his tale 
and be done ? 

“ But that has nothing to do with-” 

“ Yes it has,” interrupted Hugh, in his turn. 

“ Arthur, could anything make you hate me?” 

Arthur was silent, looking into his own heart. 
Wild, turbid was the torrent that surged there; 
but in that brief instant of silence, he made one 
| resolution, and prayed for help to keep it. He 
| would have his life Bullied by no hate. Broken, 
bruised as it was, at least he would not have it 
shamed and dishonored. 

“There might arise circumstances to part us,” 

; he answered, calmly, “ but I have loved you all 
my life, Hugh—there shall never any hate come 
: between ub.” 

“As it did between them,” Hugh said, point¬ 
ing to his father’s portrait, and then to that of 
the elder Arthur Wentworth. 

“ I seem to recollect hearing, sometime, that 
they were not friends,” Arthur answered, “but 
not from my mother.” 

He began to understand. Hugh’s words were 
not irrelevent. In some way they bore upon the 
confession he had to make. 

“They were enemies,” Hugh said, “ and my 
mother was the cause—she deserted your father 
to marry mine. They were near a duel, those 
two, Arthur; they lived and died with their 
enmity unappeased.” 

“Please God, my life shall bear no such bur¬ 
den,” Arthur said, slowly. He extended his 
hand. A few moments before he had thought he 
could never touch Hugh’s hand again; but he 
would conquer; wretched he might be, but he 
would not live degraded in his own eyes. “Now 
tell me your story, Hugh.” 

“It is a very short one. I am going to be 
married, Arthur-” 

“Yes! To Miss De Launay. Make her a 
happy woman, Hugh.” 

Through the pain, the mortal agony which 
shook his soul and racked his features, a smile so 
sweet, so unearthly, lighted Arthur Wentworth’s 
countenance, that straightway there came into 
the mind of the cruel man who regarded him, a 
line from the Scripture history he remembered 
hearing Arthur’s mother read aloud years and 
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years ago, the marvelous description of the pro- j 
to-martyr, as he stood among his accusers, and 
blind as they were, they “ saw his /ace as it had 
been the face of an angel” 

Did it soften him? No more than Stephen’s 
face softened the hearts of the Pharisees! Yet 
he was conscious of a vague wonder in regard to 
this type of human nature, so new and inex¬ 
plicable to his comprehension. Then his hate 
came up again. He would hive liked to strangle 
Arthur where he stood, for thus making his agony 
sublime—making him, Hugh, feel that somehow, 
in spite of the pain, his enemy was half lifted 
out of reach, by a strange power which to him 
had no name. 

“She asked you to come to me,” Arthur said, 
after awhile. 

“ No I But she suffers. She fears that she has 
done wrong. Women are given to thinking that, 
when it is too late,” Hugh said, bitterly. “ In 
justice to her, let me explain, that, until shortly 
before my return, she did not suspect—yon were 
like a brother to her-” 

“Go tell her I will be so still,” was Arthur’s 
answer. Then his long-tried strength gave way. 
“Let me alone, Hugh—I want to be aione,” he 
cried out. “No, I did not mean that, but I’m 
tired—I’m not myself. Come back some other 
day 1 Good-by, Hugh J Friends still! Good-by!” 

Once more the wonderful light transfigured his 
face, and Hugh Gordon turned and shmk out of 
the room in silence. He felt that he did not 
walk upright and bold.. Try as he would, he 
could but shrink and cower under that look. 
But he took a deeper hatred with him for that 
very reason. 

CHAPTER VI. 

So, in New York, and among all the county 
magnates, it was known that Hugh Gordon had 
won the heiress. Confined to his bed by a severe 
attack of gout, Mr. Livingston Sant for Clare, 
when the news reached him ; but she refused to 
go. He had no control over he*; she hid come 
of age several mont hs before ; there was no human 
being to exercise the slightest restraint upon her 
actions. She had no near relative except her 
spinster aunt, and poor old Miss Edla was of no 
more importance than a sparrow. 

But Arthur went. Mr. Livingstone had been 
his one confidant; and Arthur Went to him now, 
because he wished, so far as lay m hie power, to 
keep for Clare some portion of her guardian’s 
former tenderness. And Mr. Livingston could 
only hold his peace; it was useless to add to 
Arthur’s pain by aspersing Clare, giving her con¬ 
duct its rightful name. 

Yol.LXV.~8 


And Arthur went about among his neighbors, 
and bore his burden; and whether he suffered, 
the shrewdest gossip was unable to decide. Hugh 
kept away from the house, until Arthur sent for 
him; but that was not very long to wait. He 
had thought of a plan, by which he might mate¬ 
rially aid his cousin, and yet leave him free from 
any feeling of obligation. In place of the yearly 
amount which, by the terms of old Martin Went¬ 
worth’s will, was to be paid to John Gordon, and 
to his son after him, Arthur mode over to his 
cousin an estate in a neighboring county, and a 
liberal sum of money, and only waited to be cer¬ 
tain of the time of his own departure to tell Hugh 
what he bad done: for he was going away—he 
could not remain there. In three weeks a ship 
was to sail for England, and Arthur made his 
arrangements to go in he*. 

When Hugh Gordon learned this, he sat down 
to think out his plan. Arthur might remain 
away for years. His one hope lay in letting the 
young man make the discovery before he went— 
that is the one way of saving himself in Clare’s 
eyes. If he ever broke his word, he knew that 
had Clare been ten years his wife, she would 
leave him—and he loved her; but he must have 
her and Wentworth Manor too. If, after the mar¬ 
riage, Arthur discovered the truth, that would not 
be Hugh’s fault. Clare could not blame him then. 
She might rebel against her fate, and cry out 
she had sacrificed herself in vain ; but she could 
find no pretext for deserting him, since he had 
kept his vow. If Arthur discovered, why that 
could be managed-wait! Say the wedding were 
fixed for the day he was to sail—an early wed¬ 
ding, and the ship not to go till a few hours after, 
1 aad only the night before Arthur learned. 

| But then, if he should hold his peace! Would 
; any man speak unde*, such circumstances ? Was 
J such self-abnegation and right-dealing possible 
| for any human being? Yes; for Arthur Went¬ 
worth. And as Hugh answered his own ques¬ 
tion, he gnashed his teeth, to find himself forced 
to admit Arthur’s truth, even while the one hope 
of gaining his fends depended on this credence 

upon it. Say Arthur did not remain silent_what 

means are yet to keep himself blameless in Clare’s 
eyes? None, unless old M‘Ken 2 ie sought Arthur 
out and told thfe Whole story. But even that 
might toil, if the man’s secret should be bought! 
No I there was every danger, if he let Arthur 
and M‘Ren*ie go, J yet, after the wedding, he 
must do the latter—that was part of his bargain 
with Clarfe, and Clarfe would hold fi*m. 

Why, he was half afraid of (he girl! If he 
could only relinquish her, and claim the rest 1 
[ But that was impossible—h* loved her. If the 
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other prize had been an entire world, it would 
have been valueless without Clare! He would 
have her! She should be his—his—if he killed 
her after, in his mad wrath to find that, hold her 
pulses in a leash as he might, he could not seize 
her heart and soul. 

He was a fool! He was mad ! But he would 
give up neither prize! And it was the very day 
he learned for a certainty Arthur’s intention of 
sailing in the ship, and had sat down to think 
his thought out, that the message from his cousin 
came. 

It was almost evening when he arrived at 
Wentworth Manor. He and Arthur supped to¬ 
gether, for he had oome too late for Arthur to let 
him return to town. Arthur had not intended 
this—but no matter. What was a little suffering, 
more or less? Why should he visit his misery 
upon Hugh ? Hugh was blameless. 

Hugh was urged to remain, and the cousinB 
spent the evening together. After the business 
matter had been arranged, Hugh let him have his 
way without expostulation. They sat and talked 
of other things, of whatever was most common¬ 
place, and so safest—the promised crops; the 
filly in the stable, that had such wonderful blood 
in her, and such viciousness as wonderfully- 
blooded creatures often display; of old Morris’ 
amusing peculiarities; of any and every trifle 
a world away from possibility of contact with 
the one matter which was better not named. 

In the dead of the night-, Arthur Wentworth, 
unable to sleep, rose, dressed himself, and, lamp 
in hand, left his chamber, to go down stairs and 
wander about the great rooms, as had grown so 
much his habit of late. It was so horrible to lie 
in Ms bed and feel the hours drag by. He could 
neither sleep, or read, or be still. Night after 
iiight he used to roam through his house in a 
ghostly fashion, and study the portraits of the 
dead and gone Wentworths in the library, and 
wonder what they were doing, and if Alice ever 
looked down at him, and felt that his misery 
was only another link in the endless working out 
of consequences brought about by her sin. 

But as he reached the library-door, it opened, 
and Hugh Gordon came out; and each man 
started back, at the sight of the other, as if he 
had seen a ghost; as even man with the Strongest 
nerves might be excused for doing, considering 
the hour and the silence. 

“I woke you, passing your door!” Hugh ex¬ 
claimed. “I am so sorry. I don’t know what 
ails me, but I couldn’t sleep. I had the horrors, 
and so I came down to get a book.” 

“No, I did not hear you,” Arthur said. “I 
could not sleep either. Somehow, when I can’t, 


I’ve taken a foolish habit of coming to look at all 
our predecessors who have been ghosts so many 
years. Come in, Hugh.” 

“No, thanks,” said Hugh, laughing. “It was 
their ghostliness drove me out of the room. I 
thought old Martin was going to speak. You’d 
much better go back to bed, I think.” 

“ I’ll just get a book, too,” Arthur Baid. 

He went into the library and took a volume 
from the nearest table. Hugh waited for him in 
the hall, and they went up stairs together. 

Arthur was late down to breakfast the next 
morning, for he had fallen into a heavy sleep 
after daybreak. Hugh was gone ; he had had 
coffee, ordered his horse, and ridden away, old 
Morris saidbut he had left a note for Ms cousin— 
a friendly, pleasant note. He could not wait to see 
Arthur. He was going further up the river be¬ 
fore returning to town. 

Going to Northcote, of course, thought Arthur. 
Hugh was witMn ten miles of it, and what lover 
would neglect the opportunity ? Arthur sat hold¬ 
ing the note absently in his hand, and forgetting 
to make a pretence of breakfasting until old 
Morris brought him out of his reverie by pathetic 
complaints, and then he ate, os he Often did now¬ 
adays, to get rid of Morris’s importunities. 

In the meanwhile, Hugh pursued his ride. It 
led him, as Arthur had supposed, to Northcote, 
a lovely place in the very heart of a beech forest. 
The house stood on an eminence, that gave a view of 
the distant Hudson on one side, and on the other, 
when the weather was very clear, glimpses of the 
Sound. 

It was not much after nine o’clock when he 
arrived. Perhaps it occurred to him, at last, as 
rather early to venture upon a visit to a lady, 
even if she were Ms betrothed wife. Anyway, he 
passed through the gates, and instead of taking the 
broad avenue, which led in a grand double proces¬ 
sion of beeched up to the house, he turned down a 
narrower road, likewise deeply embowered in 
shade, wMch ended at a pretty cottage, inhabited 
by the head gardener. The gardens at Northcote 
were famous. Your grandmother, if a genuine 
Knickerbocker, can tell you about them to this 
day. A lovely little nook it was, that cottage, as 
hermit or poet oeuld have asked for, covered with 
vines which were jnBt bursting into bloom, about 
which the bees were humming, and around whose 
leafiness more than one bird had built her nest, 
as was made evident by the commotion among 
these foolish mothers, when Hugh Gordon cheeked 

I his horse in front of the rustic stoop, and shouted 
impatiently to the oocupants of the dwelling. 

The door opened, and the old Scotchman, 
M'Kenzie, appeared. Miss De Launay had in- 
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vited him to remain at Northcote while her be¬ 
trothed husband was busying himself with those 
inquiries, whieh had brought the old man to 
America; and so he made his home in the cottage 
with the deaf head gardener, who was a Scotch¬ 
man also. 

“ I’ve come to see you,” said Hugh Gordon. 

“I’m no blind,” returned the other, not inso¬ 
lently, just with the matter-of-fact manner com¬ 
mon to his nation. 

Hugh dismounted, and tied his horse to a con¬ 
venient post, and the two went in together. 
Perhaps Hugh sat there to prolong the time, so 
that his visit at the great house might not be too 
early. At all events, it was a full hour before he 
came out again and rode away. 

Clare de Launay was sitting in a room off the 
grand suite of drawing-rooms, where of late she 
had taken the habit of spending her mornings. 
The servants noticed that, within the past few 
weeks, Miss Clare had in many ways changed the 
whole course of her daily domestic life. The 
apartments down a side passage at the end of the 
grand entrance-hall, the cozy breakfast and book 
rooms, and the pretty chintz-hung salon, where 
she used to sit always when alone, and where 
she always received her intimate friends, were 
scarcely ever entered now. Clare told the house¬ 
keeper, and Miss Edla, her aunt, that she was 
sure they were damp; and though the house¬ 
keeper tossed her head, indignant at a slight put 
upon anything connected with Northcote, Miss 
Edla (who lived under the sway of a perpetual 
catarrh) fairly ran every time she went by the 
doors, and snuffled and coughed for half an hour 
afterward. 

But Miss Clare was too old in these days for 
anybody of her household, at least in her pre¬ 
sence, to comment upon any whim she might 
chance to take. Poor old Miss Edla was in a 
state of sad bewilderment. Clare had told her 
she was going to marry Hugh Gordon, and Miss 
Edla had expected for months to hear that she 
was engaged to Arthur Wentworth. To have 
things turn out so different from her expectation 
upset Miss Edla completely, and sometimes she 
doubted if her head was not a little astray, and 
her catarrh was certainly worse than ever. 

Into the room where Clare de Launay sat, the 
men showed Hugh Gordon, and the betrothed 
pair were left alone. 

Clare was so changed from the creature who 
had been the queen of Arthur Wentworth’s f§te, 
that one might have thought years had gone over 
her head. No—that does not express what I 
mean. She looked as if some sudden, awful 
shock had frozen the blood in her veins, and left 


just vitality enough about her heart to keep the 
ice from checking its pulses* 

She rose as Hugh entered, laid by a book she 
held, and received him exactly a& she might have 
done some ordinary acquaintance. It was not 
indifference, or apathy, or dislike, that showed 
in her face, yet there was a mingling of the three 
expressions there, and a sort of horror added, as 
if his presence reminded her of some terrible 
sight, which had thus frozen her, though she had 
become too lifeless to remember what it was. 

But he did not seem to notice. He held her 
hands and kissed them; kissed her cheek also, 
as a betrothed lover had a right to do; led her 
to a seat, and talked pleasantly of any trifle that 
chanced to come uppermost in his mind. At last 
he said, with a quiet which somehow kept his 
words from sounding abrupt, 

“ The last time I was here, you told me when 
I chose, should be our wedding-day.” 

Not an eyelash quivered, not a muscle of her 
white face changed. 

“Yes,” she answered. “When do you wish 
it to be?” 

“ Next week—Wednesday.” 

“ I shall be ready.” 

She waited an instant. He sat looking at her 
curiously, as if wondering what she would suy or 
do next. Suddenly a light shot into her eyes; 
her color came and went. 

“I’ll have nobody here to stare at me,” she 
cried—“ remember that.” 

“All the arrangements are for ydu to settle,” 
he replied. “ It must be early in the morning, 
though, because I have to start for Albany. 
Yqji’d as leave go there as anywhere, I suppose.” 

“Couldn’t I wait here till you come back?” 
she asked. 

“You couldn’t do anything that would make you 
or me more ridiculous.” he answered, “Recol¬ 
lect, Clare, we have our whole lives to live, and 
among these people.” 

She stopped him by a sudden gesture. Her 
features settled back into their icy fixedness. 

“ You need not remind me of anything,” she 
said. “ Have you brought me those papers ?” 

“You have not forgotten our compact? The 
day of our marriage they will be put into your 
hands.” 

“ First—that was the bargain?” 

“ Yes—as we drive to the church.” 

“I’ll not be married in church,” she replied. 
“ I’ll be married here in this room,” and she 
glanced abont it as if it held Borne horrible sha¬ 
dow, which was a living presence to her. 

“ Where you like. A marriage is a marriage 
all the Rame,” he replied; and now his voice 
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s ounded sullen, and a streak of burning, angry i 
red mounted to his forehead, and lay there like 
a little cloud. j 

She sat for a, few moments gazing absently be¬ 
fore her, and Hugh sat and looked at her, with 
the frown deepening on lxis brow. Suddenly she 
rose and moved toward him, quite close, and 
half whispered, j 

“ I would give you everything, Hugh ? There’s 
nobody to prevent me—estate—elocks—the whole 

_* > < 

He stopped her, by starting to his feet. Some- \ 

thing between a groan and a eurse broke from j 
his lips. Then, as if suddenly gone mad, he > 
sprang forward, caught her in his arms, pressed j 
her to his heart, as if he would have suffocated 
her there upon his bosom, rained hot kisses on 
her hair, her eyes, and her Ups. 

She struggled away from him at last, and fell 
upon her knees, hiding her faoe in the cushions 
of the sofa by which she knek. 

He stood and looked at her for an instant, and 
his breath came in feverish gasps; and his eyes 
were Uke nothing human in their glare; then he < 
passed out of the room. 

After a time, a sound broke the stillness. It 
was Clare de Launay’s moaning, while she rubbed 
brow and lips with the folds of her drees, and 
shuddered as if some loathsome reptile had crept 
over her beauty. Still she knelt there, too weak 
to rise, too hopeless to pray; and it seemed to her 
that all the world was death and stillness, broken 
only by her‘own uncheckable meanings. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was the night before Clare de Launay’s 
wedding. Arthur Wentworth was alone in his 
library, brooding, for he knew what the morrow 
was to bring. Hugh had been at the house and 
told him, and again they had parted friends. 

“There will be no guests,” Hugh said, “since 
we could not ask you. Clare wished it so. It 
will be the day you sail, too.” 

Then they shook hands, and Hugh went. away. 

Since that, two days had passed. Now, the 
evening of the third had come, and on the mor¬ 
row Arthur was to Bail—the morrow that was to 
be Clare de Launay’s wedding-day! 

He had made his farewell visits. Whatever 
motive people imputed to his departure, of course, 
neither by word or look had any of the gossip, 
ripe in the neighborhood, been repeated to him. 
Mr. Livingston was much better, but still con¬ 
fined to the house. He had not opposed Arthur’s 
determination. He could not look in the young 
fellow’B altered face and ask him to stay. Where 


Clare was cqpcerncd, he would make no promises. 
But Arthur hoped that when he was once gone, 
and the wedding over, the old gentleman would 
be won back to forjpvenees. He could not bear 
to think of Clare losing the friendship and esteem 
of any who must live near her. 

He went out on the great portico and walked up 
and down in the waning light. Heavy masses of 
angry clouds hung low in the west; the wind surged 
up complaining and chill. There was a storm com¬ 
ing. There would be a sort of relief in a fierce 
tempest. Arthur turned from his dreary contem¬ 
plation of the tempestuous sky, and resumed his 
march. Presently there came the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs in the avenue. Arthur was expect¬ 
ing a messenger from town in regard to some 
business matters. He went down the steps, and 
across the lawn, to the avenue. 

But it was not the person he expected, who 
came riding slowly up, through the dimness of 
the tree-shadowed road. As he got quite dose, 
Arthur saw that it was the Scotchman, who had 
come to the house with Hugh on the day of the 
fete. He had never recollected to ask what suc¬ 
cess the old fellow had had in his search—some 
anxiety or trouble Hugh had spoken of. He was 
sorry for anybody who had to suffer. 

The man was quite close now, and checking his 
\ horse, dismounted with an agility one would 
| hardly have looked for, saying, 
i “I’m bringing ye a wee bit of letter, sir, just 
| from your oousin. I’m in time, too, for here 
comes the rain.” 

\ The first great warning drops were beginning 
j to fall. A distant peal of thunder boomed out, 
| and a flash of pale lightning cast its bluish tints 
l over the trees. 

> “Go round to the stables with your horse,” 
! Arthur said; “then come into the house. Be 
| quick; the Bhower will be a heavy one.” 

\ He watched the man take the road that led to 
J the offices, then returned in-doors. After a little, 
j Morris came into the library with lights, and told 
i his master the Scotchman was waiting. 

“I forget everything,” muttered Arthur, then 
added, “ Send him in, please, Morris.” 
j So the man entered, holding the letter in his 
hand. * 

“ From my cousin, you said ?” asked Arthur. 

“Yes, sir. He’s staying the night up at the 
little Inn anent Northcote, to be ready the morn, 
) ye understand; for it’s an early business, ye ken. 
| He did na’ seem to like to bring out one o’ the 
| young led die’8 people, and they’re a feckle set at 
i the Inn—so I came mesel’.” 

Arthur opened the letter and read it. Hugh 
| wrote that he had discovered that a certain doou- 
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ment connected with the land which Arthur had 
assigned to him was wanting among the other 
papers. It might be of use sometime, he said, 
and had better be found now. It must be among 
the papers in the old cabinet in the library. It 
was in the hands of Mr. Hawkins, the agent, as 
Arthur had thought. 

“ You can’t go back to-night,’* he said to the 
man. “The storm will not bo over till late. I 
shall tell Morris to find you a bed. Do you like 
America ? Do you mean to stay here ?** 

“I'm too old to change,” the Scotchman an¬ 
swered. “It’s like I’ll gae back when all’s done 
and ended.” 

“What do you mean?” Arthur asked, trying 
to get away from his dreary thoughts, to fix his 
mind on some subject outside of himself and his 
pain. 

“Oh! just the arrand that brought me over 
the sea, young sir. We’ll no talk of it, if ye 
please. I’ve told my bit of story to Mr. Hugh. 
It’8 like he’ll advise me for the best.” 

“Yes, you can trust Hugh,” Arthur said, ab¬ 
sently. “ I am going now to look for the papers 
he wants.” 

Morris came in again to ask some question, 
and Arthur bade him show Mr. M'Kenzie a room. 
Some impulse made him call the man back, and 
whisper, 

“ Not in the servants’ quarter, Morris—one of 
the rooms on my floor.” 

He was conscious that they both bade him 
good-night and went out; conscious that he an¬ 
swered in the mechanical fashion he did most 
things of late. 

The thunder pealed, the lightnings flashed 
through the room, the rain fell in great sheets, 
with a noise like hail, and Arthur went out on 
the veranda again to watch the storm. There 
was a certain eiyoyment in this commotion of the 
elements. 

It was not until the clock in the library struck 
eleven, that he recollected the evening was almost 
over, and Hugh’s request not attended to. He 
had a few letters to write besides. Morris had 
been in once, but Arthur sent him away. He 
would close the library windows himself, he 
said. 

He went back into the house, sat down at a 
table, and wrote his letters; then remained think¬ 
ing, thinking, oh, so drearily, so aimlessly ! until 
he was roused by the clock’s chiming again. It 
was midnight! Suddenly he remembered the 
papers Hugh wanted ! The old cabinet stood at 
the farther end of the room, a heavy, carved bit 
of furniture, that had come from across the seas. 

' It was a marvel of workmanship, which dated 


back to the days of the wonderful Florentine 
wood carving; a thing so full of drawers, and 
odd corners, and unexpected recesses, that it had 
been a favorite amusement of Arthur, in his 
childhood, to sit before it and open the endless 
little doors, and lift the countless lids. Most of 
these receptacles were empty now. In a few of 
them were letters of his father’s, papers of his 
mother’s. The cabinet was too sacred to Arthur 
for him to use it for his own purposes. 

He opened these drawers now, and found 
copies of deeds and memoranda, all sorts of use¬ 
less documents, but not the things Hugh needed. 
All the while he searched, old Martin’s portrait, 
hanging just at the side of the cabinet, glared 
down upon him with a dork frown, as if resent¬ 
ing his occupation. 

He could not tell afterward how it happened, 
whether his hand touched a secret spring, or 
whether the plaque was old and gave way under 
some pressure of his arm, but a carved square of 
walnut fell away among the recesses of the cabi¬ 
net into which he was peering, and in the open¬ 
ing thus disclosed lay two folded papers, old and 
faded looking in the lamp-light. He had taken 
them out, and begun to read almost without 
thinking what he did. It was a letter he had 
found—a letter in his fathers handwriting, and 
the first lines made him wonder if he had gone 
mad at last. He Beized the other sheet; that 
was a letter too, torn and defaced, the first part 
gone, but the end was there, and the signature, 
Mary M'Kenzie; and the letter was a prayer to 
be allowed to look upon the face of her boy; her 
boy, for whose fhture she had periled her soul. 
She would be a servant, a slave; they might kill 
her if she opened her lips, only let her see her 
boy once again. 

Arthur dropped the mutilated sheet and went 
back to the other letter, which was unfinished, 
and had been thrown aside, evidently, and an¬ 
other written, and this partial draft forgotten. 
All the same, it was an answer to the mother's 
passionate appeal, telling her she had sold her 
boy ; she had no claim; it had been a plain bar¬ 
gain. Some lines, farther down the page, at¬ 
tracted his attentien. He read them, and there 
burst from his lips a cry of such mortal agony as 
takes the last remnant of human strength out 
upon its wail. 

Through the open windows came the Scotch¬ 
man. 

“ I could na’ sleep, and was walkin’ up and 
down. It seemed so strange to be here. I thought 
I heard ye call,” he said. 

Arthur was out of lus chair. He had seized 
the man's arm in his wild grasp, forced him on 
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toward the cabinet, and was holding the letter J As Gordon opened the door of the drawing- 
beforo his eyes. $ room, he saw Dr. Osborne and the clergyman, 

“ That’s your name—M‘Kenzie? That’s your j in the center of the apartment, looking like two 

name-” \ men turned to stone. But, more than that, he 

It was only a whisper, but a shriek would have | saw Arthur Wentworth standing before them, 
been less piercing. \ Arthur was crying, excitedly, “Have they 

“The Lord be gude to us 1” groaned the old \ gone? Which way? I must overtake them! I 
man. “He’sfound it all out. There's no secret j want to tell Hugh myself! 1 have doue him 
any morel” $ wrong enough!” 

- i Gordon tried to retreat, to draw Clare back 

CHAPTER VIII. \ beyond the reach of those broken tones, but she 

The storm passed, and the night; the glorious j pushed him from her, and fell, rather than seated 

morning wakened the earth again. It was Clare \ herself, in a chair, which stood near, 
de Launay s bridal-day. It was eight o’clock. Arthur caught the sound of the opening door, 
The clergyman had arrived at Northcote. Dr. j and came forward quickly, Bpeaking in the same 
Orborne was in the room. There was no other j slow, difficult way. 

guest. Hugh had waited to be summoned ; but j “You are not gone! I thought I should be in 
no one came down to tell him that his bride was time ! I have made every arrangement for you to 

ready. \ claim your own, Hugh-” 

He went up stairs at last, and knocked at the > He stopped. But Hugh could not speak, could 
door of Clare’s dressing-room. Aunt Edla half \ only stare at Clare de L&un&y’s deathly face, in 
opened it, and motioned him in, quite out of her j a dumb passion, made up of fear and rage, 
feeble senses with terror. i “It was very good of you to try to spare me, 

“She’s been like that for the last half hour,” j Hugh!” continued Arthur. “It was like you; but 

whispered the frightened old maid, bursting into j Fate was stronger than you! There’s no mystery 
a passion of tears. < any longer !” 

Like that I Why, it was like a corpse, dressed j Still Hugh stood motionless, 
in white, with a long veil floating over the auburn ’ “You needn’t look as if I were mad, doctor,” 
hair. That was what Hugh saw. Clare de Lau- j Arthur said, turning to that individual, “you 
nay dressed for her wedding I j can see for yourself. There are all the papers ! 

So it fell out that it was after nine o’clock, j Hugh Gordon is heir to Wentworth, and I am— 
instead of eight, when Hugh led, or rather half > God knows who! I have not even a name!*’ 


carried, his bride down stairs. She was perfectly > 
recovered, she said. She put aunt Edla and her ? 


broken pleas for a postponement of the nuptials 
coldly aside, and let Hugh lead her away. 


He put a package of papers into Hugh’s 
hand, as he spoke. The next moment he was 
gone. 

(to be concluded.) 


FAR APART. 

BY T. *. EVA UTS. 


Bejteath the quaint old bridge yon hear 
The wavee make music as they peas; 
And, winding to the elm-tree near, 

You see the pathway through the grow, 
Where we were wont to walk, alas I 

The river wandera as of old 
Beneath the shade of willow-trees; 

The sunlit waters gleam like gold. 

And ripple to the gentle breese; 

But I am far from Ihoo and these! 

The sky bends over broad and bine, 

And, in the soft and mellow light. 

You tread the lano our footsteps knew 
In former days, when days were bri *ht: 
Do these days bring such sweet delight? 


And still that lane with gram Is green; 

With fragraut flowers the banks are fair; 
In goldeu gloss and silver sheen, 

The bees still lmunt the balmy air; 

But you will fail to find me there. 

Again, perchance, I may not see 
The rustling rows of willow-trees, 

(Which lent a leafy canopy 
When we strolled underneath at ease;) 

| For I am far from thee and these! 

j Our Joys forsake ns. Soon doen Spring 

Pass by and for the Summer call; 
j Soon do the birds loso li**art to sing, 

I When fading leaves In Autumn fall; 

And Winter is the end of all 
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BY LUCY H. 

“Pretty as a pink! Yes, exactly so; that 
much I am willing to confess. And if you were 
choosing a pink to put in your button-hole, in¬ 
stead of a companion for life, I should say that 
the principle on which you have made your selec¬ 
tion was a good one. But, do you really think, 
John Irving, that Jenny Wylde will ever be to 
you what your mother was to your father—a help¬ 
meet, and other self, in the best sense of both 
words ? Pretty as a pink! Yes ; but vain, frivo¬ 
lous, and, worst of all, silly. Other faults are 
curable ; but brainlessness, nephew John, is in¬ 
eradicable !” 

“I think you are too hard on Jenny, Aunt j 
Rachel,” interrupted the young man, with a cer¬ 
tain shade of indignation in his carefully-res¬ 
trained tones. “ She is very young, and-” 

“Twenty, if she’s a day; and if a fool at six¬ 
teen, is a fool all their lives, do you not think 
that the adage holds good for four years later? 
Ah, John! John! I was so proud of you, and 
looked to see you bring home some nice, sensible 
woman, who would have made you happy, and 
me, too, by reflection.” And Mrs. Raymond wiped 
away a tear from the keen, gray eyes to which 
such visitants had of late years been almost un¬ 
known. 

“ Bear aunt,” said John Irving, kindly, for he 
loved the widowed and childless aunt who had 
been to him as a mother, with all a son’s affec¬ 
tion, “ why should not my dear little Jenny make 
me as happy as though she were the wisest of wo¬ 
mankind ? Iam sure-” 

“Because she is a fool,” snapped the old lady, 
so suddenly that John stopped, astonished at the 
change from her former melting mood. “ And I 
tell you again, John, that such a fault is an in¬ 
curable one. You may reform a knave, but fools 
are just hopeless. And, besides, she is a flirt— 
wild after anything that can be called a man. 
She would flirt with a broomstick, if she could get 
hold of one of the masculine gender. Flirting 
and dress; that is all there is inside of that fuzzy 
head of hers; all kinks, and crimps, and bangs, 
and curls outside, and men and fine clothes 
within. What does she ever read ? I doubt if 
her mind even soars to the height 'of a sensation 
novel, or a cheap, flashy weekly. What does 
she ever do, except race the streets, and make up 
bits of trashy finery? But there is no use in 


H O O P E E 

talking. She has a pretty face, and pretty little 
ways of using her eyes and hands, and shaking 
her head, and so you see in her a proper com¬ 
panion for your life, a capable mistress for your 
house, and, possibly, a judicious and sensible mo¬ 
ther for your children. Go your ways, John, as 
many a man has gone before you. You have 
more sense than some men, and one day you’ll 
awaken from your foolish love-dream: only don’t 
come then to your old aunt to get the things set 
straight. Now I’ve said my say, and I’ll say no 
more. I’ll go call on Miss Jenny to-morrow, and 
do all things by your betrothed that your mother 
would have done, had she been alive to see this 
day. Now you can go. I don’t feel much like 
talking any more, and, besides, here comes Miss 
Jenny herself down the street. Out with you, 
my boy, and offer her your arm; that is what you 
are dying to do.” 

Thankful to be so easily and speedily released, 
John deposited a hurried kiss on the wrinkled 
cheeks, still moist with unwonted tears, and, in 
a few moments, he. stood beside his lady-love, as 
blithesome-looking a young lover as any in Chris¬ 
tendom. lie w r as not ill-looking either, though 
strength and intellect were more the characteris¬ 
tics of his sturdy frame and massive features, 
than any show of manly beauty; and ho looked a 
fitting protector for the pretty little blue-eyed 
creature, at whose side he had placed himself in 
all the security of acknowledged and accepted 
love. 

Jenny Wylde was truly, as her lover had said, 
“as pretty as a pink,” and very much in the 
rosy, tumble-to-pieces fashion of that sweet, but 
unsettled-looking flower. A mass of sunny hair, 
that required pounds of crimping-pins, and hours 
of time to get into a state of fashionable fuzzi¬ 
ness ; big, blue eyes, with a sort of astonished 
look in their azure depths; a little nose, “ tip-til¬ 
ted” in true Tennysonian fashion; a rose-bud of 
a mouth; and a dainty little figure, all soft curves 
and delicate outlines, where those outlines could 
be detected beneath a mass of frills and ribbons; 
such was Miss Jenny Wylde, the bello of Blenns- 
ville, and the betrothed of the rising young phy¬ 
sician, John Irving. 

She looked up into the eager, animated face of 
her lover, with the prettiest smile in the world— 
a compound of childish innocence and womanly 
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witchery, which was positively bewildering. It j 
was not a salutation called forth by John Irving’s j 
presence. It was simply her best-company smile, 
and she liked to practice it—that was all. 

“Why, John, where did you spring from?” 
she asked, in as much astonishment as though the 
glimpse she had caught of his head at Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond’s window had not brought her round the 
corner to continue her promenade past that lady’s 
house. Some women take to fibbing as naturally 
as ducks take to water. Shakspeare knew what 
he was about when he created that sweet story¬ 
teller, poor Desdemona. 

“ I was talking with aunt Rachel about you, 
Jenny. She means to call upon you to-morrow.” 

“I shall be so glad to see her.” Fib number 
two, for Miss Jenny knew by instinct that Mrs. 
Raymond was not pleased with her nephew’s 
choice, and she disliked the old lady accordingly. 
“Just wait till John and I are married,” she had 
remarked, confidentially to her cousin and friend, 
Mrs. Delancey, a fht, young married woman, of 
some three years standing, “and then let that 
old frump look out. I’ll see that John and she 
are not any too intimate after that. I wonder if 
she thinks I mean to have her poking her nose 
into our affairs. Why, she would be worse than 
a mother-in-law!” 

“ I know she will love you dearly, Jenny, when 
once she knows you,” John went on to say. In 
the innocence of his heart, he did not see that he 
was making the damaging admission that Mrs. 
Raymond did not love Miss Wylde already. 

“ I know she will, for I shall love her—oh I so 
dearly!” Fib number three, accompanied by an¬ 
other of Miss Jenny’s practiced glances—an up¬ 
ward look of the blue eyes, which, when executed 
with a proper suffusion of tears, had been found 
to be irresistible. The aquatic element was lack¬ 
ing on the present occasion, as there was no pro- 
v per opportunity fbr its introduction, so a sort of 
timid, tremulous little smile, a kind of deprecat¬ 
ing humble confession of unworthiness, did duty 
instead, and was very successful. And John 
Irving, looking down into the dainty flower-like 
face, felt an almost irresistible impulse, compel¬ 
ling him to stoop, and kiss the rosy, smiling lips 
then and there. But he restrained himself, hav¬ 
ing due consideration for the nerves of the peo¬ 
ple of Blennsville, and contented himself with re¬ 
marking, enthusiastically, “ Darling, you are an 
angel i” 

“ An angel I Laws! if the angels is like her, 

I pity the critters as get to heaven,” muttered an 
old washerwoman, who passed just then, lugging 
home her weekly mountain of frilled skirls and 
flounced dresses to Mrs. Wylde’s house, and who 


often suffered from the young lady’s temper and 
caprices. But the remark was unheard, and the 
happy pair pursued their walk in peace. 

They strolled on past' well-known houses, and 
through familiar streets, till they left the village 
behind them, and emerged into the pleasant 
woods and fields of the country beyond. At lost 
they reached a lovely spot, known in the parlance 
of the young people of Blennsville as the Lover’s 
Retreat. It was a shady nook, at the foot of a 
well-wooded hill, and on the bank of a sparkling 
little stream, whose babbling waters chattered 
merrily of their own concerns as they danced 
away over the pebbles. Here the engaged pair 
halted, and sat down. The soft, golden sunshine 
of an evening in early June was around them, the 
birds sang overhead, and the breath of flowers 
floated on the odorous air. Earth seemed a new 
Eden, and they as fond and well-nigh as innocent 
as the world’s first pair of wedded lovers; but, as 
ever in all earthly Edens, the serpent of deceit 
was hidden not far away; no further, in fact, 
than in the vain little heart of the pretty Eve of 
that imitation Paradise. 

“ John,” began Miss Wylde, after a moment’s 
pause, during which Dr. Irving sat gazing on her, 
and comparing her, in his heart, to a blush rose. 
“John, I have something to tell you.” 

“What is it, darling? A secret?” 

“Oh, no—only a little plan of mine. In fact, 
John, I am going to the . sea-shore to spend the 
summer.” 

“ What l Away from Blennsville—away from 
me! Oh, Jenny J” 

“Now, John, don’t be tiresome!” ejaculated 
Miss Jenny, very glad in her secret heart that 
this announcement, for which this afternoon walk 
had been planned and executed, had been taken 
so quietly. “I'll tell you all about it. You know, 
lost summer, when I was at Niagara with the 
Clemsons, I met Mrs. Latour, the great belle and 
leader of fashion. Well, we were quite intimate 
all the time we were at the Falls, and this sum¬ 
mer she wants me to join a party which she is 
making up to go Bpend the Bummer at Oceans tone. 
And I thiuk I shall accept her invitation.” 

“ But, Jenny, do you not know that I cannot 
leave my practice; and, besides, Oceanstone is so 
far from here that I could only-” 

“And, by the way, John, you must promise 
me one thing. I don’t want the story of our en¬ 
gagement to get out till I come home in the fall; 
for if it does, I shall not have one bit of attention 
this summer!” 

“ Attention! Jenny, do you care for the atten¬ 
tion of other men ? I thought you loved me!” 

“So I do,” said the young lady, sketchings 
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big true-lover’s knot on the dusty ground with the \ 
point of her parasol, as she spoke. “ But I don’t 
want to be tied down, and give up all my fun 
just yet. 1 do not think yon need grudge me \ 
this one summer’s pleasure, John.” ] 

•‘I do not grudge it to you, dear: only I am \ 
sorry to lose your company for so long; but you j 
will have a pleasant time, I dare Bay, and I will ; 
try to run down to Oceanstone as often-” j 

“Stop,” said Jenny, holding up her finger; j 
“ that you must not do. I want to have just this 
one summer before I settle down for good, and if 
you come running after me, you will be sure to 
let out that we are engaged.” 

“ Jenny, this is very hard 1” 

“ Now, do be reasonable, John.” 

“ It is you who are unreasonable. Two months 
without you. I do not think you do right in ask¬ 
ing such a thing of me.” 

Whereupon Miss Jenny began to cry. She 
knew how to do it wonderfully well; the blue 
eyes looked so soft and tender under their liquid 
veil, and her pretty cheeks showed like dew- 
sprinkled roses; besides which she was very good 
at a smothered little Bob, like that, of a tired-out 
baby, which was adapted to touch the heart of 
any man not wholly a brute. So, when she got 
to the sobbing point, John relented, called him¬ 
self a wretch, and begged Miss Jenny to forgive 
him, which she graciously consented to do, after 
much persuasion. And so it was settled that Miss 
Wylde was to spend the summer at Oceanstone, 
under the guardianship and chaperonage of Mrs. 
Crosby Latour. Mrs. Wylde had been talked 
over before; not that Jenny had had much trou¬ 
ble with her widowed mother, for she was an only 
child, and had a small fortune in her own right, 
so that poor, weak Mrs. Wylde had not much 
power of control over her willful daughter. Even 
had she been thoroughly acquainted with the 
character of the lady nnder whose care Jenny 
was about to place herself, it is doubtful if she 
would have been able to restrain or hinder her 
from carrying out her plans. 

Myra Latour was that anomaly in American 
society—a married flirt. Flirting was the aim 
and object of her life—the thing she had, like 
Lamb’s Mrs. Battle with whist, came into the 
world to do, and she did it. She was not impelled 
thereto by conjugal unhappiness, for Crosby La¬ 
tour was a good-natured, harmless sort, of being 
enough; but as serpents wefre Created to bite, so 
Myra Latour was born to flirt, and she flirted— 
flirted with anybody that conld be called a man, 
and in any place that had a shady corner con¬ 
venient for soft whispers and softer glances. Not 
that she was attractive by reason of her beauty, 


for, apart from a shapely form and a pair of 
velvety dark eyes, her claims to beauty were but 
small. Besides, she had passed the fatal age of 
thirty, and her complexion bore traces of innu¬ 
merable Germans, and other festively-occasioned 
vigils. Yet many a younger and fairer woman 
had seen her cavalier lured from her by the soft 
glances of those dangerous eyes, or the liquid 
accents of that melodious voice. Then, too, Mrs. 
Latour had the art, always to surround herself 
with a solar system of young and pretty girls, of 
whom she was the central luminary, and who 
were, in their turn, surrounded by satellites who 
basked in the rays of their radiant center, and 
served to swell her following and increase her 
importance. Several members of this fair phalanx 
having seceded on account of matrimony, Mrs. 
Latour felt herself compelled to look about for 
new recruits, and so her thoughts naturally re¬ 
verted to the pretty piquante little girl whom she 
met at Niagara the year before, and in whom she 
had recognized, not only a ftiture auxiliary, and 
possibly a valuable one, but also a kindred spirit. 
Hence the invitation to Miss Wylde to join her 
party at Oceanstone; an invitation which the 
young lady had first accepted with eagerness, and 
then set about getting permission from parent and 
future husband. 

The weeks that intervened between the pro¬ 
menade we have chronicled, and the day of Miss 
Jenny’s departure from Blennsville, were weeks 
fraught with much millinery, and many new gar¬ 
ment# for the young lady, and with very little 
satisfaction for John Irving, who had expected to 
pass much of that period in the companionship 
of his betrothed; but who found his claims su¬ 
perseded by the claims of the dressmaker, and 
who, on the few and unfrequent occasions when 
he was permitted to see her, was constantly in¬ 
terrupted by such speeches from the regions 
| above as, “ Miss Jenny, will you have the blue- 
• silk trimmed with flounces or folds?” “Miss 
[ Jenny, shall I gore all the widths of your gray 
[poplin?” “Miss Jenny, did you get the black 
j velvet for your white gauge?” “ Will you have 
six roses in your hat or only four ?” The poor 
fellow wos well nigh demented. He bore it all, 
however, with that gentle, kindly patience, often 
to be observed in large-minded and large-hearted 
men, and which makes them such unresisting vic¬ 
tims to the wiles of kittenish maidens and shrew¬ 
ish wives. And so the bright July morning came 
on whioh he bade forewell to Ms lady-love, at the 
[ stuffy little station, and saw her whirled away in 
[ the cars, with a pound of bon-bons, and a paper- 
[ covered novel in her lap, her foce bright with gay 
[ anticipation, and her lips wreathed with sro~ s. 
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And he, poor fellow, went slowly and sorrowfully 
home, with all the sadness of the parting aching 
at his large, honest heart, and with a gnawing, 
cankering little doubt of the perfect loveliness 
and ardent attachment of that heart* s-idol creep¬ 
ing into his soul. For John Irving was no fool, .» 
though he had been rendered blind and bewil¬ 
dered by reason of the prettiness and the witchery 
of (he only woman who had ever really fascinated 
him. ; 

The long, low porch of the Surf House, the best 
hotel at Oceanstone, looked strangely romantic 
and picturesque beneath the rays of a rising 
August moon, some six weeks later. It had been 
a quiet, sober house in bygone days, famed mostly 
for its excellent cuisine, and the respectability 
and high standing of the guests; but the fast set, 
with Mrs. Latour at its head, had swooped down 
Upon the once tranquil spot, as one may occa¬ 
sionally see a lonely sea-girt isle invaded by a 
hock of screaming, fluttering gulls and gannets, 
who chase away its quietude, and invade the 
Sanctity of its solitude. It is not to be denied, j 
however, that these noisy intruders had brought 
tvitli them a certain amount of gayety and life 
Which the old hotel had never known before; and j 
*n this particular August evening of which we j 
write, there was an unwonted stir and animation j 
perceptible on its porches and in its parlor. A j 
German, with a supper to follow, had been 
planned by some of Mrs. Latour’s particular ad¬ 
mirers, and was to be put that evening into exe¬ 
cution, regardless of the quiet matrons, whose 
cozy games of whist and confidential chats were 
thus broken up by the unceremonious appropria¬ 
tion of the drawing-room by the younger mem¬ 
bers of the circle. But deference for age and 
consideration for the comfort of others, are two 
virtues as unfashionable as untrimmed dresses at 
the present day, and so the elderly people had 
been invited to step out, and the chairs in the 
drawing-room were duly ranged in rows, and 
knotted together with handkerchiefs, while the 
musicians tuned their instruments, and the chil¬ 
dren skirmished in and out of the room, or 
peeped furtively in at the door, awed by the stern 
visage and savage tones of that high and mighty 
personage, the leader of the German, who was 
superintending the preliminary arrangements. 
On the porch outside, the dispossessed married 
ladies sat in solemn conclave, and discussed peo¬ 
ple and things with freedom, though with truth, 
while gayly-attired girls flitted in and out through 
the darkness, and every doorway was a nucleus 
for a group of white-cravated, dress-coated and 
white-gloved beaux, who were awaiting there the 
advent of their respective partners. Several 


elderly ladies were Beated near the edge of the 
porch, having so placed themselves in order to 
profit by the cool breath of the sea-chilled breezes 
which swept inland from the ocean from time to 
time. 

“Here comes Myra Latour,” said one of these 
ladies, as Mrs. Latour, arrayed in a jetty cloud 
of lace and tulle, her white shoulders showing, 
in their dusky draperies, like pearls in a black 
enamel setting, and her hands loaded with bou¬ 
quets, swept elowly past. “ She is always ready 
half an hour before every one else.” 

“ I think I saw Miss Trevor come down stairs 
just now,” said another. “And Miss Wylde 
was in the parlor half an hour ago.” 

“ Oh ! she is down on the sands with Nugent 
Bates. 1 saw them go off together just before we 
came out here.” 

“It is a pity.” said another speaker, “that 
Miss Wylde’s mother, if she has a mother, should 
let her run about the world unchaperoned, and 
apparently unprotected. She is too pretty and 
too fast to be allowed to go alone in such a reck¬ 
less fashion.” 

“Jenny Wylde? Wild Jenny, as the young 
men call her? Yes, she is a fast piece. She 
out-Herods Herod. Even Myra Latour is dis¬ 
tanced by her this summer.” 

“ Down on the beach with Nugent Bates this 
evening; flirting with Allan Westbury on the 
back piazza till past midnight last night; driving 
out alone with that horrid scamp, Rupert Dola- 
haye—I should say that Wild Jenny had earned 
her nick-name very fairly.” 

“ Who,is to be her partner to-night?” 

“ Oh I Nugent Bates, of course. I wonder if 
liis sister, Mrs. Conway, feels pleased to see him 
carrying on so with this girl. You know she 
tried hard to make up a match between Nugent 
and Gussie Harris last summer, after old Mr. 

| Harris died and left Gussie so much money ; but, 
somehow, the whole thing fell through.” 

“ Don’t be so sure of that. I have half a no- 
; tion that they are privately engaged. Besides, 
Harriet Conway need not be afraid of any serious 
consequences from Nugent’s flirtation with that 
j; Miss Wylde. He has too much sense to marry a 
a girl who has been so talked about.” 

Just then the speakers were startled by the 
; sadden appearance of a young man, a stranger, 
who, emerging from the shadow of one of the 
; pillars near which the group was seated, moved 
swiftly off. The conversation took another turn, 

: and Miss Wylde and her flirtations were for a 
time forgotten. 

Meanwhile, the stranger who had so startled 
the speakers, kept on his way till he reached 
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hat portion of the piazza which was devoted to 
the gentlemen. There, lighting a segar, he sat 
down in the shadow of one of the pillars, and re¬ 
mained apparently lost in thought. A few min¬ 
utes later Miss Wylde, leaning on her attendant 
cavalier’s arm, came swiftly up the dark path 
from the beach, and crossed the lighted piazza, 
to enter the drawing-room, where the German 
dancers were rapidly assembling. 

Pretty as a pink! If Mrs. Raymond’s epithet 
had been true when applied to the young lady in 
ordinary walking costume, it was doubly correct 
when its fair object was arrayed in that most be¬ 
coming of dresses, a demi-evening dress. It was 
only a white muslin, ruffled, puffed, and flounced 
a la mode; but the Roman scarf of pale-blue and 
rose-color, which served as a sash, was so artis¬ 
tically knotted, and there was so much style and 
grace in the daintily coiffee head, with its tiny 
bow of ribbon to match the sash, set a^nid the 
shining masses of its crepd gold; and a handsome 
ornament or two was so judiciously disposed to 
heighten the effect of the whole, that the pretty 
wearer looked prettier than ever. Whatever else 
Miss Jenny might have lost during her sojourn 
at Oceanstone, under the tutelage of Myra Latour, 
she had undoubtedly gained in style and general 
elegance. And the German progressed smoothily 
and merrily; and, next to Mrs. Latour, Jenny 
Wylde was the bright particular star of the even¬ 
ing: her youth, her freshness, her keen enjoy¬ 
ment of all gayety and fun, and, above all, the 
charm of novelty, having made her the great suo- 
cess of the Oceanstone season. 

At last the German came to an end; the tired- 
out musicians gathered up their instruments, and 
departed; the sleepy-looking waiters came into 
the parlor to put back the chairs, and extinguish 
the lights; and the dancers dispersed, some to re¬ 
tire to rest, while others, wakeful with excite¬ 
ment, and still unwearied, went out on the broad 
piazza to inhale the delicious salt air, and to take 
a look at the moon. Among these last were Nu¬ 
gent Bates and Miss Wylde; but their promenad¬ 
ing was cut suddenly short by the appearance of 
a dark figure from behind one of the pillars, who, 
advancing into the moonlight, stood full in the 
path of the pair. 

The young lady uttered a stifled scream. 

“ John—John Irving!” she cried. “Why, 
where in the world did you come from ?” 

“ No further than from the other hotel. May I 
request the favor of a few minutes conversation with 
you ? This gentleman will excuse you, no doubt.” 

“Certainly. An old friend from home, Mr. 
Bates; and I am so anxious to hear all the news 
from Blennsville.” 


Nugent Bates, with a half-uttered phrase of 
regret, released the young lady’s arm from his 
own, bowed, and departed. Then Jenny turned 
to the unwelcome intruder with a half-frown upon 
her brow. 

“You startled me terribly just now, and you 
have forgotten your promise to me. Did you not 
promise to let me spend this summer in peace ?’ ’ 

There was no love-like rapture in John Irving’s 
face or manner, as he stood there in the bright 
moonlight, before his betrothed. Weeks had 
stretched themselves into months since they tw r o 
had stood face to face, and yet it was the stern 
countenance of a judge, not the charmed look of a 
reunited lover, that he bent on the flushed, vexed 
visage of the young girl. 

“ I will not trouble you long,” he said, in tones 
whose firm, cold evenness thrilled her heart with 
something very like affright; “ nor will I pause 
to ask you if I am the only one of us twain who 
has forgotten a promise. But I come of an old- 
fashioned race, and I have* been reared in old- 
fashioned ideas, and amongst them is the opinion 
that a young lady’s lips and waist are to be held 
sacred from all masculine touch, save from the 
man who is about to become her husband. I saw 
Alban Westbury snatch a kiss from you last even¬ 
ing ; it was not hard for him to do, I must con¬ 
fess. I saw Nugent Bate’s arm around your waist 
when you were down on the beach together a 
while ago. Rupert Delahaye wears to-night the 
rose-bud that he took from your hair yesterday. 
To which of these three men are you engaged?” 

“ You know I am engaged to neither of them. 
I was engaged to you; but you have no right to 
play the spy upon me!” 

“ No right! when the whole happiness of my 
life was at stake? No right to look on at a game 
played before three hundred spectators ? When 
rumors reached me three weeks ago of the merry 
sports at Oceanstone, I determined that I would 
come down and see for myself. I have been stay¬ 
ing for three days at the other hotel, and I have 
lingered here of evenings in the darkness till I 
have heard and seen enough.” 

“What?” This one word came quick and 
sharp, for Miss Jenny was aware of more than 
one frolic that would teTl but ill fbr her behavior, 
if retailed to her friends at Blennsville. 

“ It does not matter what I know. I have told 
you some of the things I have seen; but you may 
trust me; no unkind word respecting you shall 
ever pass my lips. But our engagement is at an 
end, and I leave you free to follow your own de¬ 
vices in the future.” 

“Oh, John, what do you mean? You surely 
are not so foolish as to break our engagement 
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just for such nonsense;” and Miss Jenny, smitten 
to the heart, by the thought of losing not only 
John Irving, and his comfortable property, but 
Mrs. Raymond’s handsome fortune in the future 
as well, burst into a very real and unforced fit of 
weeping. But her tears were of no effect. Sam¬ 
son had broken the seven green withes of Delilah, 
and her wiles were powerless to retain him . 

“ Could you for a moment fancy that I would 
make you my wife, did I once find out your style 
of behavior at this place ? I have loved you very 
dearly—Heaven above only knows how dearly; 
and my heart, as I put you from it, is almost 
broken ; but better that it should ache now than 
be made desolate hereafter. Had you ever loved 
me, Jenny, you could not have played at love- 
making with these men—libertines, half of them; 
frivolous pleasure-seekers all, who will dance 
with you, flirt with yeu, romp with you; but 
never, never love you as I have done. For I did 
love you, Jenny, so dearly.” 

“Then why are you so cross to me, John?” 
She turned toward him with a timid smile, break¬ 
ing through the lustre of her tears. “ You know 
I love you-” 

“Stop 1” he said, quickly, holding up his hand, 
as if to repel her, for she had advanced a step or 
two toward him. “ Do not profane the name of 
that most sacred feeling. You love me I Dare 
you say that, with another man’s kisses upon 
your lips, and the print of still another’s arm 
fresh on the ribbon that girds your waist? No, 
no, you never loved me—that I know now. Go 
to your new admirers, pick out the one you like 
best, and tell him from me that what he has 
touched he may take, and may he be happy with 
his wife.” 

Without another look at the tearful face, that 
showed so fair in the moonlight, he turned away, 


sprang from the piazza, and was lost to sight iu 
the distant shadows. 

A passer-by, just at that moment, hummed be¬ 
tween his teeth an air to which had been set those 
old lines on waltzing. 

M You have brushed from the grope Its soft blue, 

From the rose-bud you’ve shaken the trcmulouB dew; 

What you’ve touched you may take. Pretty trifler, adieu I” 

For a moment Miss Wylde remained motionless, 
as though half-stunned, or logt in thought. Then 
she shook out her flounces, gathered her shawl 
around her, and departed. 

“ After all, it is as well,” she said to herself, 
on her way up to bed. “ He was horribly coun- 
tryfied, and now I shall spend next winter with 
Myra Latour, and marry Nugent Bates.” 

And John Irving! Did he too go his way. 
light-hearted and uncaring, after the words that 
severed him forever from the woman he loved had 
been spoken ? Does the strong soldier suffer no¬ 
thing after the surgeon’s keen knife has removed 
the shattered limb, or the gangrened flesh, that 
else would cause his death? A dull headache, 
a sore sense of loss, long haunted the true heart 
that had shaped itself into so grand a shrine for 
such an unworthy little idol. It is such natures 
as that of John Irving which alone have the ca¬ 
pacity for suffering. The empty-headed and 
hollow-hearted expose an impervious shell to the 
stings and arrows of wronged or misplaced affec¬ 
tion. The souls that find their aspirations filled 
by a dance, a flirtation, or a bouquet, are not apt 
to be troubled by yearning tendernesses or mis¬ 
taken fondness. The soldier who snatched the 
silver cup from the banqueting table in “ Quentin 
Durward,” bore his booty away applauded, an l 
in safety; but he that clutched the gem-decked 
vase of gold saw his prize torn from his grasp, 
and he perished miserably. 


VEILED LIDS. 

BY MAURICE DAVIES. 


How beautiful they are, 

Veiled lids that hide the brilliant flashing eye, 

As night with fleecy cloud hides jealously 
Some pure, chaste star. 

So beautiful In sleep, 

Veiled lids which tell us that the mother fond 
Hands o’er her baby to the world beyond, 

For God to keep. 

More beautiful in death. 

Which, shrouding from the world each several sense, 
Opens the sight on God's magnificence. 

As stops the breath. 


So wonderful to think 

That those veiled lids, which seem enwrapped in right, 
Are gazing on the beatific light 
Of be&ven’s own brink I 

To know that they behold 
What we with eager faith alone can probe, 

The world of angels, each in snowy robe, 

With harp of gold! 

To know those eyes have met 
Familiar glances in those happy spheres, 

And yet can see us too—see all the tears 
Our eyes that wet. 
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bt j obi a h allen’s wife. 


We done pretty well this year, the crops came J 

in firegrate, and then Josi&h had 4 or 5 head of 1 

< 

cattle to turn off, and he proposed I should hare * 
a sewin’ machine. Though we don’t coo at each 
other so much as some do, my pardner, Josiah, 
is attached to me with a firm and almost oast-iron 
devotedness. 

But says I to him, 

“ Josiah. I had rather Tirzah Ann would have 
a organ, because if she is ever goin’ to learn to 
play, now is the time. And I have got a couple 
of sewin’ machines, that have run pretty well 

for upwards of- Well, it haint no matter how 

many years, but quite a number, anyway.*’ 

But Josiah hung on to that machine, and Tirzah 
Ann seemed sot onto her organ, and, finally, 
Josiah ups, and says he, “ I will get both on ’em.” 
And Tirzah and me thought we would let him 
have his head in the matter. 

So it got out that we was goin’ to buy a sewin’ 
machine, and a organ. Wall, we made up our 
minds on Friday, pretty late in the afternoon, 
and on Monday forenoon I was a washin’, when 
1 heard a knock at the front door, and I wrung 
my hands out of the water, and went and opened it. 

A slick-lookin’ feller stood there, and I invited 
him in, and set him a chair. 

“ I hear you are a talkin’ of bnyin’ a musical 
instrument for your daughter,” says he. 

“No,” says I, “we are goin’ to buy a organ.” 

“ Wall,” says he, “ I want to advise you, not that 
I have any interest in it at all, only I don’t want 
to see you imposed upon. It fairly makes me mad 
to see a Methodist imposed upon. I lean toward 
that perswaision myself. Organs are liable to foil 
to pieces any minute. There haint no depend¬ 
ence on ’em at all; the insides of’em are liable 
to break out any minute. If yon have any regard 
for your own welfare and safety, you will buy a 
piano. Not that I have any interest in advising 
you, only my stern devotion to the cause of right. 
Piano’s never wear out.” 

“ Where should we go to get one,” Bays I, for I 
didn’t want Josiah to throw away his property. 

“Wall,” says he, “as it happens, I guess I 
have got one out here in the wagon. I believe I 
threw one into the bottom of the wagon this 
mornin’, as I was a coinin’ down by diere on busi¬ 
ness. I am glad now that I did, for it always mokes 
me feel ugly to see a Methodist imposed Upon.” 


Josiah came into the house in a few minutes, 
and I told him about it; and, says I, “ How lucky 
it is, Josiah, that we found out about organs, 
before it was too late.” 

But Josiah asked the price, and said he wasn’t 
goin’ to pay out no 800 dollars, for he wuzznt 
able. But the man asked if we was willin’ to 
have it brought into the house for a spell—we 
could do as we was a mind to about buyin’ it; 
and, of course, we couldn’t refUse, so Josiah 
almost broke his back a liftin’ it in. And they 
sot it up in the parlor, mid after dinner the man 
went away. 

I had just, got back to my washin’ agin (I had 
had to put it away to get dinner) when 1 heard a 
knockin’ again to the front door, and I pulled 
down my dress sleeves, and went and opened it, 
and there stood a tall, Blim feller, and the kitchen 
bein’ all cluttered up, I opened the parlor door, 
and asked him in there. And the minute he 
ketched sight of that piano, he just lifted up both 
hands, and says he, 

“ You haint got one of them here!” 

He looked so horrified that it skairt me, and 
says I in almost tremblin’ tones, 

“ What is the matter with ’em ?” and I added, 
in a cheerful tone, “ We haint bought it.” 

He looked more cheerful too as I said it, and, 
says he, “ You may be thankful enough that you 
haint. There haint no music in ’em at all. Hear 
that,” says he, goin’ up, and strikin’ the very top 
note. It did sound flat enough. 

Says t , “There must be more music in it than 
that, though I haint no judge at all.” 

“Wall, hear that, then,” and he went and 
| struck the very bottom note. “ You see jest what 
| it ft, from top to bottom. But it haint its total 
; lack of music that makes me despise pianos so, 

; it is because they are so dangerous.” 

“ Dangerous ?’ ’ says I. 

| “ Yes, on thunder storms, you see,” says he, 

I liftin’ up the cover. “ Here it is, all wire, enough 
| for 50 lightnin’ rods—draw the lightnin’ right 
| into the room. Awful dangerous! No money 
► would tempt me to have one in my house, with 
| my wife and daughter. I shouldn't sleep a wink 
| thinkin’ I had exposed ’em to such danger.” 

“ Good Lord !” says I, “ I never thought on it 
before.” 

| “ Wall, now you have thought of it. You see 
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plainly that an organ is just what you need. 
They are full of music, safe, healthy, and don’t 
cost half so much.” 

Says I “An organ was what we had set our 
minds on at first.” 

“ Wall, I have got one out here, and I will bring 
it in.” 

“ What is the price,” says I. 

“100 and 50 dollars,” says he. 

“There won’t be no need of bringin’ it in at 
that price,” says I, “ for I have heard Josiah say, 
that he wouldn’t give a cent over a hundred dol¬ 
lars for one.” 

“ Wall,” says the feller, “ I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. Your countenance looks so kinder natural 
to me, and I like the looks of the country round 
here so well, that if your mind is made up on the 
price you want to pay, I won’t let a trifle of 50 
dollars part us. You can have it for 100.” 

Wall, the end on’t was, he brung it in, and 
sot it up the other end of the parlor, and drove 
off. And when Josiah came in from his work 
and the children came home from school, they 
liked it first-rate. 

But the very next day, a new agent came, and 
he looked awful skairt when he ketched sight of 
that organ, and awful mad and indignant too. 

“ That villain haint been a tryin’ to get one of 
them organs off onto you, has he?” says he, 

“What is the trouble with ’em?” says I, in a 
awe-struck tone, for he looked bad. 

“ Why,” says he, “ there is a heavy mortgage 
on every one of his organs. If you bought one 
of him, and paid for it, it would be liable to be 
took away from you any minute, when you was 
right in the middle of a tune, leavin’ you a set- 
tin’ on the stool, and you would lose every cent 
of your money.” 

“Good gracious!” says I, for it skairt me to 
think what a narrow chance we had run. Wall, 
finally, he brung in one of hisen, and set it op in 
the kitchen, the parlor bein’ full on ’em. 

Wall, he driv off, and he hadn’t more’n got out 
of sight, when the first organ man came, and I 
treated him pretty cool, thin kin’ in my own 
mind how he had tried to cheat us. He see my 
frigidness, and asked me to tell him what was 
the matter, and finally I up and told him. And 
then, oh, how that man swore. He said, “ the 
feller that jest left was the biggest liar in North 
America. He had been turned out of church 
after church jest for lyin’and then he offered to 
bring down a lawyer to prove it was a lie, and 
says he, “ I’ll swear to it.” j 

“You have swore enough about it now,” says j 
I, coolly, and almost frigidly, for I was a gettin’ j 
out of patience with the whole caboodle of ’em. j 


Wall, the next day a new one come. He asked 
100 and 75 dollars for hisen in the first place ; 
but when Josiah told him he had had one offered 
to him for 100, he said we might have his for 00 
dollars, and he would throw in a stool and a 
tune-book and a spread for it. 

“Can’t you throw in a nice little melodeon?” 
says Jo9iah, for it sickened that man to see ’em 
go on. To see a man fall down 85 dollars to one 
fiodl. That feller hung round the biggest part of t he 
day; was there to dinner and supper, but Josiah 
didn’t give him no decided answer, and finally 
he went off. But no sooner would one swarm go 
than another would come; and before the week 
was out the house was chuck full; you couldn’t 
turn round without hittin’ against a sewin’-ma¬ 
chine, or a piano, or suntliin’. 

And the fellers a cornin’ and goin’ at all hours. 
For a spell at first, Josiah would come in and 
talk with ’em, but after a while he got tired out, 
and when he would see one a cornin’, he would 
start on a run for the barn and hide, and I would 
have to stand the brunt of it alone. One feller 
see Josiah a runnin’ for the barn, and he follered 
him in, and Josiah dove under the barn, as I 
found out afterward. I happened to see him a 
crawlin’ out after the feller drove off. Josiah 
come in a shakin’ himself, for he was all covered 
with straw and feathers, and says be, 

“ I will buy a gun the first hard work I do.” 

Says I, “I would be ashamed of myself, Josiah 
Allen. I guess it hain't no harder for me than 
it is for you.” 

“ Well, I was ft calculatin’ to make it easier for 
you. W r hat do you suppose I was a goin’ to 
shootin’ ’em for? It would help you as much os 
it would me to thin ’em off a little.” 

Says I, “Josiah, to Bay nothin’ of the wicked¬ 
ness of it, it wouldn’t do no good. Don’t you 
remember the fox in the brambles? ‘Let the 
old swarm remain, for if you drive ’em off, a hun¬ 
gry er set would come, and then I should be utterly 
devoured.' ” 

Wall, this took place about noon. I had a 
awful headache, and I told Josiah, says I, 

•* How I am goin’ to tussle with them agents 
this afternoon, I don’t know, eqjoyin’ such poor 
health as I do to-day.” 

When I felt well I could get along with ’em 
better, but it didn’t seem to me as if I could 
argue with ’em all the afternoon, feelin’ as I did, 
and Josiah had got to go up into the woods to 
work. 

Says Joeiah, “ I’ll fix ’em. I’ll set a trap jest 
outside of the gate, and ketch ’em in it.” 

Says I, “That won’t do no good, Josiah; for 
if you should disable ’em, I should only have 
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’em to take care of; and if you should ketch one ] 
in it, the rest could get over the fence. 5 * 

Says Josiah, “ Can’t I fix the clothes-line bo it 
would trip ’em up.” 

44 Not in the day-time,” says I, depressedly. 

“ Take that old pop-gun of Thomas Jefferson's, 
and load it with beet juice, and shoot ’em with it, 
and make ’em think you have drawed blood.” 

44 There haint no beet juice,” says I, in a 
gloomy tone. 44 And if there was, how could I 
take aim, with my head as it is to-day ?” 

44 Wall,” says Josiah, 44 1 have got to go, any¬ 
way. You lock up the house and go to bed, and 
rnebby you can keep ’em out.” 

And so I did, os soon as Josiah started off. I 
let down the curtains and locked the doors, and 
laid down. I heard knockin’ to the door a good 
many times, and a considerable movin’ and 
stampin’ round the house, but I never stirred till 
it was time for Josiah to come home, and then I 
rousted up and thought I would hang on the tea- j 
kettle. Wall, I jest histed up a little corner of 
the window-curtain, and I could jest see a pair 
of shinin’ boots in front of the parlor door. I 
went to the other window, and there I could see 
the hull on him. It was that piano man. I went 
into the kitchen jest as still as I could, and I 
heard a talkin’ on the piazza, and I peeked 
through a hole in the curtain, and there sot two 
of ’em; one a sewin’-machine man, and the other 
a organ; so they was friendly to each other, and 
sot together. 

As I stood there, the organ man spoke up. 

44 They must be to home pretty soon, and I 
guess that piano feller will find that I can stick 
it out as long os he can,” says he. 

44 Yes,” says the other feller, 44 and I guess 
that t’other feller will find that he can’t tucker 
out me, if he should stay here all night.” 

Thinks f, mebby I can slip out the back door 
and fill the tea-kettle, but I’ll be hanged if one 
didn’t set there on the back stoop, lookin’ down 
the road that led to Jonesville, as close as a cat 
would watch a rat-hole. 

I went back to my room again, wore out and 
depressted, and I wished Josiah would come. I 
peeked out of the winder toward the barn, to see 
if I could see him, and happenin’ to caBt my eye 
down toward the ground, I sea one of his boots 
slick out a little ways from under the born, then 
I see that he had gqt as for as the barn before he 
see ’em, and then he hid. I knew there wouldn’t 
be no get tin’ him into the house till the enemy 
had dispersed, but yet it was a satisfaction to 
know that my companion was so near to me. 

Wall, they never went away, so Josiah eould 
come out of his hidin’ place, and I oould get 


supper, till sundown, and I had to get supper, 
and Josiah had to milk after dark. And says 
Josiah, as we was eatin’ supper after bed-time, 

44 Samantha, as for standin’ it so much longer, 

I can’t, and won’t. It’s a runnin’ you down, and 
I am a spilin’ my clothes a crawlin’ under that 
barn so much, to say nothin' of fillin’ my hair 
and mouth with dirt, and straw, and feathers.” 
He helped himself agin to the cherry pie, and 
says, with a gloomy expression onto his face, 

44 There has got to be a change.” 

44 How is there going to be a change?” says I. 

44 I’ll tell you,” says he, in a whisper, for fear . 
some on ’em was prowlin’ round the house yet. 

44 We will get up before light to-morrow mornin, 
and go to Jonesville and buy a organ right out.” 

I fell in with the idee, and we started for 
Jonesville the next mornin’. We got there jest 
after the break of day, and bought it of the man 
to the breakfast table. Says Josiah to me after¬ 
ward, as we was goin’ down into the village. 

44 Let’s keep darfc about buying one, and see 
how many of the creetcrs will be a besettin’ on 
us to-day.” 

Says I, 44 You must love to be haunted by ’em 
better than I do.” 

44 Says he, 44 I'd love to fool ’em.” 

Says I “It is jest about such foolin’ as the 
little boy done that let his father whip him 
through a mistake, jest to fool his father.” But 
seein' that my companion looked disappointed, I 
told him, 44 it wasn’t my way to tell everything I 
knew. I shouldn’t say nothin’ about havin’ 
bought one.” 

So we kep still, and there was half a dozen 
fellers follerin’ us round all the time a most, into 
stores and groceries, and the mantymakers. And 
they would stop us on the side walk, and argue 
with us about their organs and pianos. One feller, 
a tall slim chap, he never let Josiah outen his 
sight a minute, and he followed him after he went 
after his horse, and walked by the side of the 
wagon, clear down to the store where I was, a 
arguin’ all the way about his piano. Josiah had 
bought a number of things, and left ’em to the 
store, and when we got there, there stood anot her 
one, the organ man, by the side of the things, 
just like a wateh-dog. He knew Josiah Would 
have to oeme and get 'em, and he could get the 
last word with him. 

Amongst other things, Josiah had bought a 
barrel of salt, and the piano feller that had stuck 
to Josiah so tight all day, offered to help Josiah on 
with it. And the organ man, not going to be out¬ 
done by the other, he offered too. Josiah kinder 
winked to me, and then he held the old mare, and 
let ’em lift. They wasn’t used to such kind of 
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work, and it fell back on ’em once or twice, and l < 
most squshed ’em; but they hipped to, and lifted I 
agin, and, finally, got it on. But they was com- i 
pletely tuckered out. : 

And then Josiah got in, and thanked ’em for < 
the liftin’, and the organ man a wipin’ the sweat : 
offen his face, that had started out in his hard 
labor, said, ‘-he should be down to-morrow morn- 
in’ and the piano man, a pantin’ for breath, 
told Josiah “ not to make up his mind till he came. 
He should be down that night if he got rested 
enough.” 

And then Josiah told ’em ‘‘that he should be 
glad to see ’em down a visitin’ any time; but he 
had jest bought a organ.” 

I don’t know but what they would have laid 
holt of Josiah, if they hadn’t been so tuckered 
out; but as it was, they was too beat out to look 
anything but sneakin’. And so we drove off. 

The manty maker had told me that day that 
there was 2 or 3 new agents with new kinds of 
machines jest come to Jonesville, and I was jest 
a tellin’ Josiah on it, when we met a middle-aged 
man, and he looked at us pretty close, and, finally, 
he asked us as he went by us, “ if we could tell 
him where Josiah Allen lived.” 

Says Josiah, “lama livin’ at present in the 
one-horse wagon.” 

Says he, “You arethinkin’ ofbuyin’ a sewin’ 
machine, haint you ?” 

Says Josiah, “lama turnin’ my mind that 
way.” 

At that the man turned his horse round, and j 
followed us, and I see that he had a Bewin’ ma- ; 
chine in front of his wagon. 

Our old mare had a colt, and seein’ a strange 
horse come up so cluss behind us, it started the 
colt up, and she kicked up her heels, and started 
off full run toward Jonesville, and then run down 
a cross road, and into a lot. 

Says the man behind us, “ I am a little younger 
than you be, Mr. Allen. If you will hold my 
horse I will go after the colt with pleasure.” 

Josiah was glad enough, and so he got into the 
feller's wagon; but before he started off, the man, 
says he, 

“ You can look at that machine in front of you 
while I am gone. I tell you frankly, that there 
haint another machine equal to it in America* It 
requires no strength at all; infants can run it for 
days at a time; idiots; if anybody knows enough 
to set and whistle they can run this machine; 
and it is especially adapted to the blind—blind 
people can run it jest as well as them that can 
see. A blind woman last year, in one day, made 
48 dollars a maltin’ leather aprons; stitched ’em 
all round the edge two rows. She made 2 dozen 


of’em, and then she made 4 dozen gauze veils 
the same day without changing the needle. That 
is one of the beauties of the machine, its goin’ 
from leather to lace, and back again, without 
changing its gear—it makes it so h&ndy for wbu¬ 
rn in. It is so tryin’ for wimmen, every time they 
want to go from leather to gauze, and book mus¬ 
lin, to have to change the needle. But you canj 
see for yourself that- it haint got its equal in North 
America.” 

He heard the colt whinner, and Josiah stood 
up in the wagon, and looked after it. So he 
started off down the cross road. 

So we sot there, feelin’ considerable like a pro¬ 
cession, Josiah hold in’ the Btranger’s horse, and 
I the old mare. And as we sot there, up driv 
another slick-lookin chap, and I bein’ ahead, he 
spoke to me, and says he, 

“ Can you direct me, mem, to Josiah Allen’s 
house?” 

“It is about a mile from here,” and I added, 
iua friendly tone, “Josiah is my husband/’ 

“ Is he?” says he, in a genteel tone. 

“ Yes,” Bays I. “ We have been to Jonesville, 
and our colt ran down that cross road, and-” 

“I see,” says he, interruptin’ of me. “I see 
how it is.” And then he went on in a lower 
tone, “ If you think of buyin’ a sewin’ machine, 
don’t get one of that, feller in the wagon behind 
you. I know him well—he is one of the most 
worthless shacks in the country, as you can 
; plainly see by the looks of his countenance. If 
I ever Bee a face in which knave and villian is 
wrote down, it is on hisen. Any one with half an 
: eye can see that he would cheat his grandmother 
: out of her snuff handkerohief, if he got a chance.” 

He talked so fast that I couldn’t get a chance 
to put in a word edge ways for Josiah. 

“His sewin’ machines are utterly worthless. 
He haint never sold one yet; he can’t! His 
character has got out—folks know him. There 
; was a lady telling me the other day, that her ma¬ 
chine she bought of him all fell to pieces in less 
than 24 hours after she bought it, fell onto her 
intent, a sweet little babe, and cripple 1 it for 
life. I see your husband is havin’ a hard time 
of it with that colt. I will jest hitch my horse 
here to the fence, and go down and help him. 
I want to have a little talk with him before he 
comes back here.” So he started off on the run. 

I told Josiah what he said about him, for it 
madded me, but Josiah took it cool. He seemed 
. to love to set there and see them two men run. 
l I never did see a colt act as that one did. They 
> didn’t have time to pass a word with each other, 
i to find out their mistake, it kep ’em so on a keen 
t run. They would get it headed toward us, and 
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then it would kick up its heels and run onto some 
lot, and canter round in a circle with its head up 
in the air, and then bring dp short against the 
fence. And then they would leap over the fence. 
The fast one had white pantaloons on, but he 
didn’t mind ’em; over he would go, right into 
sikuta or elder lfoshes. And they would wave 
their hats at it, and holler, and whistle, and bark 
like dogs, and the colt would whinner and start 
off agin right the wrong way, and them 2 men 
would go a pantin’ after it. They had been a 
runnin’ nigh on to half an hour, when a good- 
lookin' young feller come along, and seem’ me a 
settin’ still and holdin’ the old maro. he up and 
says, 

“ Are you in any trouble that I can assist you ?” 

“ Says I, “ We are going home from Jonesville, 
Josiah and me, and our colt got away and-” 

But Josiah interrupted me, and says he, 

11 And them 2 fools a caperin’ after it are sewin’- 
machine agents.” 

The good-lookin’ chap see all through it in a 
minute, and he broke out into a laugh it would 
have done your soul good to hear, it was so clear, 
and hearty, and honest. But he didn't say a 
word; he drove out to go by us, and we see then 
that he had a machine in the buggy, 

“ Are you a agent?” says Josiah. 

“ Yes,” says he. 

“What sort a machine is this here?” says 
Josiah, liftin’ up the oil-cloth from the machine 
in front of him. 

“ A pretty good one,” Bays the feller, lookin’ 
at the name on it. 

“ Is yours as good?” says Josiah. 

“ I think it is better,” says he. And then he 
started for his horse. 

“ Hello! stop!’’ says Josiah. 

The feller stopped. 

“Whydon’t you run down other fellers’ ma¬ 
chines, and beset us to buy yours ?” 

“ Because I don't make a practice of stoppin’ 
people in the street.” 

“Do you haunt folks day and night? foller 
’em up ladders, through trap-doors, down cellars, 
and under the barn?” 


“ No,” says the young chap. “ I show people 
how my machine works. If they want it, I sell 
it; and if they don’t, I leave.” 

“ How much is your machine ?” says Josiah. 

“ 75 dollars.’’ 

“ Can’t you,” says Josiah—“ because I look so 
much like your old father, or because I am a 
Methodist, or because my wife’s mother used to 
live neighbor to your grandmother—let me have 
it for 25 dollars ?” 

The feller got up in his wagon, and turned his 
machine round so we could see it plain. It was 
a beauty. And says he, 

“ You see this machine, sir. I think it is the 
best one made, although there is no great differ¬ 
ence between this and the one over there; but I 
think what difference there is is in this one’s 
favor. You can have it for 75 dollars if you want 
it; if not, I will drive on.” 

“ How do you like the looks on it, Samantha?” 
Says I, “ It is the kind I wanted to get.” 

Josiah took out his wallet and counted out 75 
dollars, and says he, 

“ Put that machine into that wagon where 
Samantha is.” 

The good-lookin’ young feller was jest liftin’ 
of it in, and countin’ over his money, when the 
2 fellers come up with the colt. It seemed that 
they had had a explanation as they was cornin' 
back. I see they had as quick as 1 ketched sight 
on ’em, for they was a walkin’ one on one side 
of the road, and the other on the other, most 
tight up to the fence. They was most dead, 
the colt had run ’em so, and it did seem as if 
their faces couldn’t look no redder nor more 
madder than they did, as we hitched right on 
’em. But they did when Josiah thanked ’em for 
drivin’ back the colt, and when they see thut 
the other feller had sold us a machine, their frees 
did look redder and madderer. 

But I didn’t care a mite. We drove off tickled 
enough that we had got through with our suf- 
ferens with agents. And the colt had got so beat 
out a runnin’ and racin’, that he drove home 
first-rate, walking along by the old mare as 
stiddy as a deacon. 
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I sit, to-night, before my fire alone, 

Musing upon my lonely later yeais, 

And the great grief* that I therein Imre known. 

Sad thoughts como with the master? of tears: 
And more than ever now my life seems one 
Scarce worth the living; and my tearful Past 
To a more tearful Future hands me on, 
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Henceforth with her to wander to the last 
Yet though the worst comes, and resplendent Hope 
Wholly withdraws her gleaming orb so fair, 
Already, like the moon in yonder cope, 

Waned to a crescent, I will not despair. 

Despair I will not, whatsoe’er befall. 

But own God’s providence, and bear with all. 
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BY JEAKI1 T. QOULD, — (DAISY TENTNOR.) 


Certainly, it was not an encouraging prospect. 
The rain fell in great, pattering drops, the clouds 
overhead were dense and unpromising, and the 
wind blew furiously, driving the maple boughs 
against the windows; then came a vivid flash of 
lightning, with a clap of thunder. Miss Murray 
moved away from the window of the inn, with 
a sigh that was partly impatient, and wholly 
weary. 

The situation was provoking, and Marion may 
be forgiven for grumbling a little at the fate which 
had kept her close prisoner in this little country 
town for three weeks. Saratoga had grown in¬ 
tolerably dull, between its noise and its stupi¬ 
dity. “ It was too early in the season for New¬ 
port./* said her aunt, Mrs. Dunallen, “ and so, 
my dear, for once, I’ll go wherever you like, just 
for a distraction. Only, I implore you, let us 
avoid Dame Shoddy. One really lias to explore 
the most- outlandish spots to escape her all-pcr- 
vading presence. I believe we should find her on 
top of Mount Arrarat, if that were a practicable 
summer resort.” 

Now Marion had been quite attracted by the 
glowing account which a friend had given her of 
the life at a quiet little place, called Woodsholen. 
It was situated at the foot of one of the small 
lakes in Western New York; the hotel, said her 
friend, was nicely kept, the rooms large and well- 
ventilated, and above all, the scenery was wild 
and primitive in the extreme. So Marion hunted 
out the route in a Railway Guide, told her aunt 
that the desirable spot of refUge from Mrs. Shoddy 
was at last discovered, and in two days they were 
off, accompanied by Lucette, the maid, and Won¬ 
der, a small Skye-terricr, the pride of Marion’s 
heart, and Mrs. Dunallen*s pet horror. 

The day which they had selected for their jour¬ 
ney proved to be one of the warmest of the sum¬ 
mer, and, in an evil moment, Marion suggested 
that instead of going straight through to their 
destination, they should wait over a train, and 
rest at Albany. To be sure, they started afresh, 
feeling somewhat brighter; but the train which 
they left reached its destination in perfect safety, 
while the luckless one for which they exchanged 
it met with an accident. They took a branch road 
at Rochester, and ere many miles were accom- 
• plished, a rail broke, the train was hurled vio¬ 
lently from the track, and only the slow rate at 
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which they happened to be going, prevented great 
loss of life. Marion was conscious of a crash, a 
dreadful jolting. She braced herself against the 
seat with one hand, and clutched Wonder franti¬ 
cally with the other; then, for a moment, uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

Wonder’8 little cold nose against her face, and 
his pitiful whines, mingled with her aunt's shrieks, 
brought back her wandering senses. Then a 
strong hand lifted her up, and a full, manly voice 
said, in accents of thankfulness, “ Thank God, its 
no worse than this!” 

Marion staggered a little as she essayed to stand, 
and the owner of the voice threw his arm about 
her waist to steady her. She looked around help¬ 
lessly for a moment; the car lay on its side, nearly 
every seat broken, and people were limping out 
with white, scared faces; but there were no dread¬ 
ful sights, such os she expected to see. 

“ Oh, Marion !” shrieked her aunt. “ I can’t 
move ; I do believe I’m killed. Stop your non¬ 
sense, you idiotthis to her French maid, who 
was praying frantically, in French and Latin. 
“ Oh, these vile, wretched American roads I I’ll 
prosecute the«company; I’ll go to Europe by the 
first steamer. I’ll-” 

“There, aunt,” said Marion, soothingly, “you 
are more frightened than hurt, for which be thank¬ 
ful. I think we had better go outside now.” And 
then she remembered that she had uttered no 
word of thanks to the stranger, who was still sup¬ 
porting her, so she moved slightly, and glanced 
up into his face. 

It was such a wonderfully perfect, handsome 
face; the soft brown eyes, with a gold glint in 
them ; clear, beautifully-cut features, and an olive 
skin that was like nothing but the face of an 
Italian boy whom Marion remembered once, long 
ago. Her thanks died away on her lips, until 
she was recalled to herself by a rather mischiev¬ 
ous smile, which lurked around the corners of the 
stranger’s dark mustache. 

“ Allow me,” said he, and before Marion could 
speak, she was carried swiftly over the broken 
timbers, and seated on the grass at a little dis¬ 
tance ; and then, lifting his hat politely, the gen¬ 
tleman said he would go back for the other lady. 
Marion sat still, collecting her dazed senses, and 
in a few seconds, Mrs. Dunallen appeared, lean- 
i ing on the stranger’s arm, still in a state of help- 
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less rage at- “ the recklessness and hardihood of: 
these railway companies.” 

“ Perhaps 1 ought to mention that I am one of 
those objectionable members of society—a rail¬ 
way man,” said the stranger, mischievously. 

“ Allow me to intaAuce myself as Lewis Monici, 
superintendent of the road.” 

“ Av ye plase, sir,” said an unmistakably Irish 
yoice behind them; “ it’s a lady that’s badly 
hurted, I’m thinking, over beyont.” 

“Pray go,” said Marion, hastily, as the gen- ! 
tleman hesitated. « We will, of course, wait; 
here.” 

The interval between Mr. Monici’s departure 
and his return was employed in comforting Mrs. 
Dunallen, who asserted that her body was one < 
mass of bruises, and that, moreover, she was be¬ 
ginning to feel very faint. Marion luckily spied 
a traveling-bag in Lucette’s hands, and was in 
the act of administering a dose of brandy to her 
aunt, when the young superintendent came back. 

“There is a lady very badly hurt,” said he, 
breathlessly. “I am about to have her moved 
into a carriage which has oome over from the sta¬ 
tion-” 

“ Station !” burst in Mrs. Dunallen. 

“ Yes; we are but two miles from Hampstead. 
May I ask one of you, ladies, to accompany this 
lady, who is hurt, to the village? I will have 
another carriage here presently.” 

“ You go, aunt, and I will wait,” said Marion ; 
but Mrs. Dunallen declared that ‘she couldn’t 
stir a step without Marion ; and, beside, Marion 
was much more fit to take charge of the lady. 
So the party proceeded to the scene of the wreck, 
where, on the grass, supported by two kindly- 
looking country women, lay a lady dressed in 
deep mourning. No sooner did Mrs. Dunallen 
catch a glimpse of the pale, death-like face, than 
she exclaimed, 

“ Oh, good heavens I It’s Theodora Rhine¬ 
lander I How upon earth did Bhe come here ? 
The last time I heard of her, she was in China or ; 
India. What a blessed thing that we happened ! 
to be here I Give her some brandy this minute. 
Oh, poor dear! She’s quite senseless ! Marion, 
do send some of these people for a doctor. See 
what comes of these wretched American rail¬ 
ways r* 

Between her aunt’s excitement and the rather 
tremulous state of her own nerves, Marion felt it 
to be a relief to turn to the calm, collected man 
at her side. Mr. Monici took the matter into his 
own hands. He seated Marion in the carriage. 

“ If you feel quite equal to it,” he said, in a 
low voice, “ I wish you would assist me to sup¬ 
port the poor lady. There is a spring wagon j 


here; if you can persuade your aunt to ride in 
it. we shall all reach the Inn at the same 
time.” 

So Marion explained matters to Mrs. Dunallen, 
who vowed that she would ride in anything, or 
even walk, provided poor dear Theodora could be 
taken care of. Marion must be sure to give her 
brandy at the first moment of consciousness. 

But the good lady might have spared her 
charges. Mrs. Rhinelander remained insensible 
until the carriage reached the Inn, where Marion 
was thankful to relinquish her post to the doctor. 
He was a gentlemanly-looking man, and, Mr. 
Monici assured her, a skillful one; and after 
establishing his patient up stairs, he proceeded to 
set her arm, which was broken in two places— 
about as ugly a fracture as was possible. Lu- 
cette being of no use whatever in the present 
emergency, Marion and Mr. Monici performed 
the part of assistants at the operation. It was 
really wonderful to see Marion putting all the 
available forces at work, and getting the right, 
thing at the right moment, from' the crowd of 
frightened people who congregated at the door of 
the room. 

“There,” said the doctor, at last, “that is 
done, and satisfactorily. I’m much obliged to 
you, Monici, but your talents increase daily. 
As for this young lady, the best of my hospital 
nurses at Beaufort, in war times, couldn’t have 
done better for a first experience. It is yodr 
first ?” And the doctor smiled comically as his 
eye, for the moment, took in the high-bred, ele¬ 
gant-looking girl before him. 

Marion smiled faintly, in return ; but she knew 
that her aunt would be in an agony until she 
saw her; so, presently, she excused herself po¬ 
litely, and leaving a capable-looking woman at 
Mrs. Rhinelander’s bedside, she went away. 
Below she found confusion. Lucette lay on the 
floor in vigorous hysterics, and Mrs. Dunallen 
“ felt as if she would go distracted,” she informed 
Marion. Certainly mademoiselle was uncompro¬ 
mising enough with imaginary maladies, and 
Lucette found herself better in a surprisingly 
rapid manner. Then there was the vexed ques¬ 
tion of rooms to settle, tea to order, Mrs. Dun¬ 
allen’ s bruises to be attended to, a call from the 
doctor. Marion had no time to complain of the 
freaks of fortune until hours later, when she 
went out on the piazza and seated herself wearily 
in the nearest chair. 

“You must be very tired,” said a compas¬ 
sionate voice, so near her elbow that Bhe started 
painfully. “ I beg your pardon. Did I frighten 
you ?” 

“ Only because I did not see you as I came 
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out,” Marion said, recognizing the young super¬ 
intendent. “ Yes, I suppose I muBt confess to 
the weakness. I am tired, and rather ner¬ 
vous.” 

“ I don’t wonder at it. Indeed, if you will 
permit me to say so, you have done the work of 
two women ever since the accident. But I am so 
thankful that it was no worse. You don’t know 
what anxiety I suffered for awhile about that 
poor lady up stairs.” 

“Mrs. Rhinelander? Yes, no doubt. What 
a relief it must be to you that no one was 
killed!” 

“ It is, indeed,” he said. Then, in a lighter : 
tone, “ You will not find this an uncomfortable 
place to stay in. Isn’t it a quaint old Inn ?” 

“ More like an English Inn than anything I 
ever saw here,” said Marion. “I presume my 
aunt will not feel that she can leave Mrs. Rhine¬ 
lander before her nioce arrives. We have tele¬ 
graphed for her. She lives in Buffalo.” 

“ Let me wish you pleasant dreams,” he said, 
as Marion rose. “ I shall be out on my road all 
night, overseeing repairs, but I hope you will 
permit me to pay my respects to you to-morrow.” 

Then Marion went away, thinking that never 
in her life had she Been a face so beautiful, or 
manners as graceful, as this young man with an 
Italian-sounding name. 

The events of the three weeks which followed 
can hardly be given in detail. Mrs. Dunallcn 
established herself at Mrs. Rhinelander’s bedside 
until the arrival of Miss Jocelyn, and even then 
insisted upon sharing the nursing with her. 
Mrs. Dunallen was a very warm-hearted woman. 
Even the hardening influence of having lived all 
her life in the gay world of society had failed to 
crush her impulses ; and although separated for 
years from her old friend, she could not forget 
the school-days when they had been intimate as 
sisters. Marion ceased to wonder at her aunt’s 
enthusiasm as she saw more of Mrs. Rhinelander. 
She was a woman who had known many sor¬ 
rows. Her beautiful dark hair had turned snowy 
white when she w r as but thirty years of age, 
from grief at the loss of her only child. She was 
a widow now, wealthy and high-born, and, at 
fifty-four, a beauty still. Marion, albeit not 
prone to sudden fancies, had become wonderfully 
interested in Mrs. Rhinelander, and spent a 
great deal of time in her room. But Miss Joce¬ 
lyn was a thorn—aye, verily, a thorn of the most 
prickly kind. Marion’s instincts warned her 
against the girl from the moment her eyes fell on 
the fair, infantine face. She w'as too simple, too 
helpless, to be entirely natural, and as the days 
went by, Marion found that the brain of a plotter 


lay behind those innocent-looking blue eyes. 
Miss Jocelyn had an irritating way of robbing 
against Marion’s temper. It w&s by no means a 
perfect temper, being one of the sort which often 
accompanies a brave, frank disposition—quick to 
resent, but equally ready to^rgive. 

Now, upon the stormy day at first referred to, 
Marion had been especially irritated with Miss 
Jocelyn. The girl had been sitting in Marion’s 
room, and was witness to a rather sharp scolding 
which Lucette received at her mistress’s hands. 
Lucette was extremely idle, and Marion had 
chiefly retained the girl because she was rather 
delicate, which made it difficult for her to find a 
situation where no real labor was required. 
Lucette, although much attached to her mistress, 
was apt to impose upon her good nature, and 
this morning Marion felt obliged to reprove her. 
Miss Jocelyn sat watching the pair with a curi¬ 
ously grieved expression. 

“Oh, don’t, Marion I” said she, as Marion 
wound up energetically. “It’s really quite dread¬ 
ful to give way so. As our charming young cler¬ 
gyman says, * No lady should ever lose her self- 
control.’ Lucette,” speaking to the girl in most 
execrable French, “ Mademoiselle is not feeling 
well this morning. I’m sure you know that she 
did not mean to hurt your feelings.” 

| Marion’s eyes flashed at the impertinence. 

! She opened her lips to speak, then closed them 
resolutely; but being at her toilet at the moment, 
an unguarded movement threw her jewel-case 
and part of its contents on the floor. Eva Joce¬ 
lyn offered to help pick up the chains and ear¬ 
rings, and indulged in gushing ecstasies over 
them. 

“These were nothing,” Lucette informed the 
young lady, “ma’mselle would not bring her 
superb-” 

“Lucette!” came in warning tones from her 
mistress, and no more was said until the girl 
held up the box with a dismayed exclamation, 
“ The little drawer, helcu l It is no more of 
use.” 

“What is it? Oh! do tell me!” said Eva, 
eagerly, as Marion took the box. “I am so 
fond of a mystery. Did it have a secret spring?” 

“Yes,” said Marion, with a cool smile. (It 
was not worth while to resent anything from 
such a source.) “ And I should be very sorry to 
lose its contents. It was a ring that—ah ! there 
it is ! Behind Miss Jocelyn’s chair, Lucette.” 

Lucette handed it to her mistress. It was a 
very odd ring. Eva said she had never seen one 
like it The band was plain Roman gold, square 
at the edges; on it, in raised letters, the Greek 
word, “o«,” in small Greek type. It was mas- 
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sive, and altogether peculiar; a ring which would 
not fail to attract attention. 

41 Oh, where did you pick it up ? It’s the love¬ 
liest thing I ever saw in my life. Why don’t you 
wear it? But you have just beautiful hands; 
is’nt that why you never wear any rings except 
that sapphire?” And Eva glanced enviously at the 
superb jewel which was Marion’s sole ornament. 

Partly because she was rejoiced to find it, partly 
in vexation at Eva’s remark about her hands (for 
although Miss Murray was celebrated for her ; 
beautiful hand, she really had but little vanity on 
the subject,) Marion slipped the Greek ring on 
her finger. 

44 I’m sure it has a story,” sighed Eva. 

44 Not one to be repeated,” said Marion, quietly. 

44 Oh, you Sphinx—you dear, provoking crea¬ 
ture 1” cried Eva. 44 1 do believe it’s because 
you’re so aggravating that people rave about you. 
Now, Mr. Monici said; but perhaps you would 
not care about his criticism?” 

A fiery red spot burned in Marion’s cheeks. 
44 1 don’t imagine that Mr. Monici would presume 
to criticise mo,” she said, disdainfully. 41 Pray 
select some better topic of conversation with him 
in fiiture.” And then she felt as if she could 
box the creature’s ears; but that being impos¬ 
sible, she marched down stairs, and entered the 
little parlor, where she watched the storm come 
up, feeling bitter, angry, grieved ; in short, was 
possessed with one of those incomprehensible 
moods that women of her disposition are prone 
to when atmospheric influences are dismal, and 
one’s fellow-creatures have become a weariness 
to the flesh; when one’s heart persists in aching, 
and yet you will not admit that it aches at all. 

Perhaps there was a little more cause for 
Marion Murray to be “aweary of this great 
world” than for most girls. She had had her 
bitter little experience, and it had hardened her. 
It had not been her whole, warm woman’s heart 
which had gone out to Leigh Oglesby ; but enough 
affection was concerned in the matter to make the 
breaking off of their brief engagement a blow to 
her. That page of her history is too long for the 
limits of my story; but Oglesby’s conduct in the 
matter was base enough to make a nine day’s 
scandal' and perhaps Marion’s pride had suffered 
more than her heart. At all events she had grown 
cold, and outwardly cynical since then; and it 
fretted her to find that, after her experience, she 
was wasting thought upon this handsome nobody 
(for so she called him half-mockingly, to herself;) 
she quite scorned the Clara Vere de Vere process 
of breaking a country heart 44 for pastime ere she 
went to town.” Therefore, all things considered, 
it was rather an unfortunate time for Lewis Mon¬ 


ici to put in an appearance, and at first he was 
royally snubbed for his pains. He got her away 
from the window at last, and, presently, under 
the charm of his manner, Marion began to forget 
that the day was dismal, Eva Jocelyn imperti¬ 
nent, and herself a fool. 

By-and-by, when Marion’s temper had calmed 
itself, Mr. Monici ventured to suggest that they 
should open the old-fashioned piano; would not 
Miss Murray play or sing for him? But Miss 
Murray laid a white hand detainingly on his arm 
as he rose. 

44 Not now, please. Mrs. Rhinelander is asleep, 

and I- Why, what is the matter?” It was 

no wonder that the question came in a surprised 
tone. Her companion was gazing down at her 
hand with lips apart, and a face whose extreme 
paleness terrified her. 

“ I—I beg your pardon,” he stammered. 44 Do 
not think me impertinent. Where did you get 
that ring?” and he touched the Greek characters 
which had already excited Eva Jocelyn’s curi¬ 
osity. 

Marion colored; idle curiosity was especially 
obnoxious to her; but it was surely no ordinary 
cause which could produce such agitation as that 
which she saw on Lewis Monici’s face. 

44 It has a little history,” she confessed, with 
an embarrassed smile. 44 You will laugh at me ;. 
I have never told it to any one before.” 

44 You will tell me?” he pleaded, eagerly. 

44 1 have had it a long time,” Marion said, slip¬ 
ping the ring up and down her slender finger. 
44 1 was a very little girl, but eight years old, 
when it was given me. One snowy Christmas 
morning in New York, (I lived at home then; it 
was before my mother died,) I was standing in 
the window of the dining-room, gazing out. A 
boy—he might have been ten years old—stood 
on the steps ; a boy, with the most beautiful face 
I ever beheld, although it was pale and thin. He 
looked at me wistfully. He had a violin in his 
hand, and he was singing in a faint, sweet voice. 
I could see his little bare toes curl up shiveringly 
in the snow ; he seemed so infinitely forlorn that 
my child’s heart ached with pity; and before 
the waiter could remonstrate, I snatched a cold 
quail off the table, and a hot biscuit or two, 
and flew out to the door. You should have 
seen the boy’s face when I thrust the food into 
his hands. Davis appeared, gave me a scold¬ 
ing, and declared that I would take cold stand¬ 
ing out in the snow; and as he imperatively 
forbade my bringing the wanderer up stairs, I 
dragged the boy into the basement hall, where I 
made him sit down on the stairs; and—and— 
(Don’t look at me, Mr. Monici; its a dreadful con- 
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fession!) I pulled off my stockings, and made him 
put them on ! My bronze boots would inevitably 
have followed, but they were, unfortunately, too 
small. You see, I could not endure the sight of 
those poor little red toes,” and a tear rolled 
off Marion’s long lashes, and splashed down on 
her hand, in spite of her effort to wink it away. 

“ Of course, I chattered, and asked all sorts of 
questions. He spoke a curious compound of what 
I now know to be Italian and English, but which 
then puzzled me dreadfully. However, he con¬ 
trived to make me understand that his mother 
was ill, that they were very poor, and that he 
had eaten nothing for nearly t wo days. I assured 
him, with great confidence, that my mother would 
^ake care of him, but she was sick now. Oh, I 
am making too long a story of it.” 

“ And the ring?” he said, huskily. 

“Oh, yes, the ring. It sounds quite like a 
leaf out of a dime novel; but I assure you, this 
boy, who was evidently starving, had that valu¬ 
able old ring tied around his w aist in the dirtiest 
of chamois purses. He took it off, after making 
me promise to keep it, and gave it to me. Child¬ 
like, I accepted the gift in perfect good faith, 
without an idea of its value; and he went away, 
promising to come and see me the next week. 
But I never saw my beautiful-faced Italian boy 
again. Within two days my dear mother died, 
and I went to live with aunt Dunallen. I have 
always kept the ring, although I seldom wear it, 
for I feel as if it had a story, and that, perhaps, 
some day—do not smile at my romance—I may 
see my Italian boy once more.” 

Marion looked up in her listener’s face, as she 
concluded, wondering if he had forgotten that he 
had taken the liberty to retain her hand in his. 
For answer, he kissed the fair white hand, as 
reverently as if it had been a saint’s. 

“Dear, tender little hand I” he said. “Miss 
Murray, I was that little Italian boy. I have 
worshiped the memory of you all these years. 
I dare to love you now 1” 

He laid her hand gently back on her lap, and, 
without another word, was gone. 

Marion—proud, reticent Marion, gasped for 
breath. Rosy blushes covered her downcast face; 
the light of a strange joy flashed into her soft 
eyes. 

“ Marion I Dear me, I’ve been looking for you 
everywhere,” said Mrs. Dunallen’s voice, ad¬ 
dressing her from the doorway. “Theodora 
wants to know about Mary Stuyvesant’s ball; 

and- Why, child, where did you get such a 

color? Actually, one would think that this stupid 
place was a beautifier.” 

Marion did not think it necessary to explain to 


her aunt what the particular beautifier was in 
this present instance, but followed Mrs. Dunallen 
up stairs, with a meekness quite unusual in her. 

Mrs. Rhinelander, (who had been dressed, and 
moved upon a sofa for the first: time) greeted 
Marion with her'Customary gentle smile. 

“I am getting to be a bore ef the first water, 
my dear,” said she. “Eva is quite out of pa¬ 
tience, I fear.” 

“Here is some very good chocolate,” said 
Mrs. Dunallen, emerging from an inner door; 
“ Marion, give Mrs, Rhinelander a cup of it.” 

Which Marion did; but as she stood with hand 
extended, bending over Mrs. Rhinelander, a faint 
groan, followed by an exclamation, broke from 
the invalid. 

“Oh, my God, that ring!” and then a death¬ 
like face fell back on the pillows; Mrs. Rhine¬ 
lander had fainted. 

In the extremest bewilderment, Marion assisted 
her aunt to administer restoratives; and when 
Mrs. Rhinelander was able to sit up. she begged 
that every one would leave the room except 
Marion ; she wished to ask her about a matter of 
the greatest importance. 

Two hours after, Marion coming hastily down 
the hall, almost ran against Lewis Monici. 

“1—Oh!—you are the very person I was in 
search of,” she said, breathlessly. “Will you 
come into my aunt’s parlor for a moment;” and 
before the astonished young man could reply, she 
ushered him in, and closed the door behind them. 

“ I must ask you a few questions,” she began. 

; “ Don’t think me crazy; but is your name Monici, 
or is that assumed ?” 

' “ Assumed ?” He flushed hotly, hardly know¬ 
ing whether to take offence; but the frank, soft 
eyes of the girl beside him, assured him that she 
spoke in good faith. “ No, Miss Murray, I am 
called Monici, after my foster mother, a Tuscan 
woman, Teresa Monici. I do not know that I can 
claim any other name,” he ended, sadly. 

“ And she, Teresa Monici, gave you that ring?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Did you ever think that perhaps you were—” 
Marion checked herself, fairly quivering with ex¬ 
citement. “ Will you tell me what you do know 
of yourself? Indeed, I have urgent reasons for 
asking.” 

Thus adjured, Lewis told her briefly that his 
only recollections were of the voyage to America 
with her whom he called his foster-mother; of 
their poverty, and Teresa’s death; how, after 
that, he had fallen under the notice of a wealthy 
and benevolent engineer, who had educated him, 
and finally procured him the position which he 
now occupied. 
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“It seems to be my lot to teli stories,” said 
Mar|on y with a little sob, 44 for I have another to 
tell you. Thirty years ago, a wealthy American 
and his wife were living in Florenoe, and there a 
child was born to them. From his birth until 
the boy was three years old, he was nursed 
by a Tuscan woman called Teresa Monici. At 
that time, owing to some petty theft, the woman 
was discharged. She left after a passionate scene 
with her mistress, swearing she would be avenged, 
and two months afterward the boy was stolen 
from his bed while his mother was absent at a 
ball, given for her husband by a Florentine noble. 
The almost distracted parents scoured the coun¬ 
try to find their child, but without success. 
While pursuing the search, being overtaken by 
nightfall upon the hills, the father was instantly 
killed by falling over a precipice. It is supposed 
that his horse missed his footing, for the poor 
gentleman was found lying beneath the animal, 
both horse and man having apparently been dead 
some hours. Think of that poor lady I No 
wonder that her lovely brown hair turned white 
with grief. 

“The child was never found; but there is one 
small clue left. Before the mother went to the 
ball, the baby cried for something to amuse it, 
and she gave him her engagement-ring to play 
with, tying it hastily on a ribbon, and flung it 
around his neck. As it was never found, she has 
always supposed that whoever stole the child had 
the ring, and—*— Oh ! can’t you guess the rest 1” 

44 Who am I, then ?” he cried, hoarsely. 


44 Nay, let her tell you. Come!” 

Marion caught his arm and guided him along 
the passage, at the end of which Mrs. Rhine¬ 
lander’s door stood open. On the sofa lay the 
graceful figure; but he only saw the loving, lovely 
face as his mother’s arms met around his neck, 
and her glad voice whispered, 

44 Lewis—my boy, my boy !” 

Marion, after being released from her aunt’s 
excitement and Eva Jocelyn’s rampant curiosity, 
was fain to run away and gain a breathing time 
in the shelter of her own room. After a long 
pause of happy thought, Marion wandered over 
to the window. The storm had ceased, the maple 
boughs hung, wet and quivering, in the moon¬ 
light, and the calm stars were out. Presently, 
out of the shadows on the balcony, beside her 
window, a figure came quietly toward her. 

44 Marion,” a voice said, softly, 44 1 have come 
to bring the ring back to you, in my mother’s 
name. A few hours ago, when I was poor and 
unknown, I dared to say I loved you—you, 
whose tender compassion touched and helped my 
miserable childhood. May I say it now, sweet¬ 
heart, and will you give me the reply I would 
not have presumed to ask then?” 

44 Lewis,” the soft hand rested in his, the 
sweet lips trembled against his own, 44 if you had 
only waited to hear it, there was but one answer 
then, as now.” 

And, flashing in the moonlight, Lewis Rhine¬ 
lander’s Greek ring slipped over the slender finger, 
and guarded the sapphire, as of old. 
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Fast fell the rain, the chill wind blew, 

The sharp stones pierced my worn feet through. 
Black sackcloth Night around her drew: 

Gloom filled the land. 

Wet, weary, cold, alone—alone 
I wandered, every glad light flown. 

While from my soul there came the moan— 
Give me a hand. 

Fearful dark shadows round me full; 

Forms, changed as Samuel was to Saul, 

Gome ltmnd, and eorie voices call! 

How can I stand ? 

Hidden file way, no voice of cheer 
Tells me the why or how I’m here, 

Stumbling and faint, with creeping fear— 

Give me a Hand. 

44 Lord, knowest Thou my bleeding feet, 

The cold, the stones, the driving sleet, 

This lone dark wood, where dangers meet 
And grim doubts stand ? 


44 Then if Thou knowest them, as men say. 

Come here, I fall without a stay, 

Stretch out Thy arm, oh. Lord 1 I pray— 

Give me Thy Hand.*’ 

On beat the rain, the wind swept by. 

Colder the oold, blacker the sky, 

Still, still there came a something nigh 
Like to a Hand. 

Strong fingers touched and closed round mine— 
Mine, strengthless as the bent woodbine: 
Though sharp stones pierce, no faint lights shine, 
I have a Hand. 

Sometimes, when it is very cold. 

And dark shapes come, as came of old, 

I stop—I want to feel my hold. 

And still I stand. 

I need not fear, my Lord is true. 

He will not leave me, as men do. 

Singing, I wander on anew, 

And bold His Hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Breathless with apprehension, which was 
made half joy by an undeniable sense of happi¬ 
ness, all the more intense because it was gained 
by so much hazzard, Ruth Jessup—for she dared 
not breathe that new name even to herself as 
yet—reached that remote gate in the park-wall, 
and darted like a frightened hare into the thick 
covert of the trees. There she lingered while 
holding her breath with dread. It was scarcely 
dark, but to her it seemed impossible that so few 
hours could have passed since she had stolen from 
her home. Surely, surely, her father must have 
leturned. She would find him standing in the 
park, ready to arraign and judge her for the 
thing she had done; or he might come out to find 
her wandering among the ferns, so happy, yet so 
terrified, that she would like to stay there for¬ 
ever, like a bird upon its nest, trembling while 
it brooded over its trust of love. 

The purple twilight was just veiling the soft, 
green gloom of the trees with its tender dark¬ 
ness; now and then a pale flash of gold shot 
through the leaves, and gave signs that the even¬ 
ing had but just closed in. Still the girl hesi¬ 
tated. Almost, for the first time in her life, she 
feared to meet her father face to face. The taste 
of forbidden fruit was on her lips, tainted with 
the faint bitterness of coming ashes. 

“I will go home—I must!” she said, rising 
up from a fragment of rock that had given her 
a seat among the ferns. “ There is yet a quiver of' 
crimson in the air. It cannot be ten yet!” 

The girl walked Blowing and cautiously on 
until a curve in the path brought her in sight of 
the cottage. Then her pent-up breath came forth 
in a glad exclamation, 

44 It is dark yet! No one has been there in all 
this time 1” 

Poor child! It seemed an age since she had 
left the house, and a miracle that she should 
have found it so still and solitary. When she 
entered the park, the light of a rising moon was 
trembling down to the honeysuckles that clung 
to it, and a cloud of dewy fragrance seemed to 
welcome her home again tenderly, as if she had 
140 


no deception in her heart, and was not trembling 
from head to foot with vague apprehensions. 

Taking a heavy key from under one of the seats 
which ran along each side of the porch, she 
opened the door and went into her home again. 
The moonlight came flickering through the oriel 
window, as if a bunch of silver arrows had been 
shivered against it, half illuminating the room 
with a soft-, beautiful light. Ruth would gladly 
have sat down in this tranquil gloom, and given 
herself up to such dreams as follow a full cer¬ 
tainty of being beloved, but the hoarse old clock 
t wanged out the hour with a force that absolutely 
frightened her. She had no power to count its 
strokes, but shuddered to think the night had 
possibly reached ten o'clock. 

She lighted a lamp, looked around to make 
sure that nothing had been left that could betray 
her, then ran up stairs, flung off her sad-colored 
dress, set all her rich curls free, and came down 
in the jaunty red over-dress and black skirt that 
had given her beauty such picturesque effect in 
the morning. All day she had been pale and 
feverishly flushed by turns. Now a sense of 
safety gave her countenance a permanent richness 
of color that would have been dazzling in a broader 
light than that lamp could give. She was under 
shelter in her own familiar garment; could it be 
that all the rest was a dream? Had she, in fact, 
been married? 

A quick, frightened gasp answered the ques¬ 
tion. The lamp-light fell on a heavy circlet of 
new gold, that glittered on her finger. 

Yes, it was there! His hand had pressed it 
upon hers ; his lips had kissed it reverently. Must 
she take it off? Was there no way of concealing 
the precious golden shackle, that seemed to hold 
her life in ? 

That was impossible. That small, shapely hand 
had never felt the touch of ornament or ring be¬ 
fore. The blaze of it seemed to light the whole 
room. Her father would see it and question her. 
No, no! it must be hid away before he came. She 
ran up stairs, opened her bureau-drawer, and 
began to search eagerly for a ribbon narrow 
enough to escape attention. Knots of pink, and 
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streamers of scarlet were there neatly arranged, 
but nothing that might answer her purpose, ex¬ 
cept a thread of black ribbon which had come out 
of her mourning two years before, when her 
mother died. 

Ruth snatched this up and swung her wed¬ 
ding-ring upon it, too much excited for super¬ 
stition at the moment, and glad to feel the peril¬ 
ous gift safe in her bosom. 

Now all was safe, no trace of her fault had 
been left. She might dare to look at the old 
clock. • 

It lacked an hour and more of the time at 
which she might expect her father. Well, fortu¬ 
nately, she had something to do. His supper 
must be prepared. She would take good care of 
him now. He should lack nothing at her hands, 
since she had given him such grievous cause of 
offence. 

With these childlike ideas of atonement in her 
mind, Ruth took up her lamp, and going into the 
kitchen, kindled a fire on the hearth, and spread¬ 
ing a white cloth on the table, set out the supper 
her father had desired of her. When the cold beef 
and mustard, the bread and cheese, were all 
daintily arranged, she bethought her of his most 
favored dish of all, and taking a posset dish of 
antique silver from the cupboard, half filled it 
with milk, which she set upon the coals to boil. 
Into this she from time to time broke bits of 
wheaten bread, and when the milk was all afoam, 
poured a cup of stroug ale into it, which instantly 
resolved the whole mass into golden curd and 
snow-white whey. 

As Ruth stooped over the posset-cup, shading 
her face with one hand from the fire, and stirring 
its contents gently with a spoon, a noise at the 
window made her start and cry out with a sud¬ 
denness that nearly upset the silver porringer. 

44 Who is it? What is it?” she faltered, look¬ 
ing at the window with strained eyes. 44 Oh, have 
mercy! Not him, not him?” ‘ 

Before she could move away from the hearth, 
some one shook the window-sash so violently, 
that a rain of dew fell from the ivy clustering 
around it. 

Ruth stood appalled; every vestige of color 
fled from her face; but she gave no farther sign 
of the terror that shook her from head to foot. 
Directly the keen, handsome face that had peered 
through the glass, disappeared, and the footsteps 
of a man walking swiftly sounded back from the 
gravel path which led to the front door. 

Ruth held her breath and listened. She heard 
the door open, and footsteps in the little passage. 
Then her natural courage aroused itself, and lift¬ 
ing the posset-cup from the eoals, she left it on 


the warm hearth, and met the intruder at the 
kitchen door. 

44 Is it you, Dick?” she said, with a quiver of 
fear in her voice. 44 1 am sorry father is not at 
home.” 

44 But I’m not,” answered the young man, set¬ 
ting down a gun he had brought in, behind the 
door. “It was just because he wasn’t here, 
and I knew it, that I come in. It is high time, 
lass, that you and me should have a talk to¬ 
gether, and no father to put in his word between 
pipes.” 

“What do yo you want? Why should you 
wish to speak with me?” 

44 Why, now, I like that,” answered the young 
fellow, with a laugh that made Ruth shudder, it 
was so coarse and strong. 44 Well, I’ll just come 
in and have my say. There mayn’t be another 
chance.” 

The intruder turned and advanced a step, as 
if he meant to enter the little parlor, but Ruth 
called him back. It seemed to her like desecra¬ 
tion. that this coarse man should tread on the 
same floor that Hurst, her husband—oh! how 
the thought swelled her heart—had walked over. 

44 Not there,” she said. 44 1 must mind my 
father’s supper. He will be home in a few 
minutes.” 

“ Well, I don’t much mind; the kitchen do 
seem more natural like. It is here that we 
used to sit before that young poacher found out 
how well favored you are, as if he couldn’t find 
comely faces enough at the house, but must come 
poaching down here on my warren.” 

44 Who are you speaking of, Dick ? I cannot 
make it out,” faltered Ruth, turning cold. 

44 Who? As if you didn’t know well enough, 
lass; as if I didn’t see you and him talking to¬ 
gether thick as two bees this very morning.” 

44 No, no!” protested Ruth, throwing out both 
her hands. 44 You could not—you did not!” 

“But I did, though, and the gun just trembled 
of itself in my hand, it so wanted to be at him. 
If it hadn’t been as you seemed offish, and he 
looked black as a thunder-clap, I couldn’t have 
kept my hand from the trigger.” 

44 That would have been murder,” whispered 
the girl, through her white lips. 

44 Murder, would it? That’s accoiding as one 
thinks. What do I carry a gun for, let me ask 
you, but to keep the deer and the birds safe from 
poachers. If I catch them at it, haven’t I a right 
to fire? Well, Ruth, you are my gsme, and my 
gun takes care of you os well as the deer. It will 
be safest to warn the young fellow of that, for it’s 
the truth I” 

44 1 do not know—I cannot understand-” 
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“ Oh, you don’t, ha !” broke in the young man, | 
throwing himself into a chair, and stretching out > 
his legs on the hearth. “ Well, then, I’ll tell you. j 
It’s the young fellow, we won’t call by name; but j 
I’ll tell you a secret about him, that’ll take the j 
starch out of your pride. You’re not the only ! 
lass that brings him among my covers I” 

“What?” 

“Ah, ha I Oh, hoi That wakes you up, does 
it? I thought so. Nothing like a swoop of spite 
to bring the truth into a lying face. That brings 
you out of cover.” 

“ I do not understand you,” said Ruth, flash¬ 
ing out upon her tormentor with sudden spirit. : 
“ What have I to do with anything you are talk¬ 
ing about?” 

“The other lasg, you mean. Not much, of 
course. It isn’t likely he put her in your way.” < 
A burst of indignation, perhaps of something 
more stinging than that, filled the splendid eyes 
that girl fixed upon her tormentor with fire. 

“ Do you know—can you even guess that it is 
my—my-?” 

The girl broke her imprudent speech off with a 
thrill of warning, that left the prints of her white 
teeth on the burning lips which had almost be¬ 
trayed her. In her terror, the insult that fol¬ 
lowed was almost a relief. 

“ Sweetheart!” sneered the young man. 

She did not heed the word or sneer; both were 
a proof that her secret was safe as yet. 

“ One up at the house, one here, and another 
running at large. You understand ?” 

“You slander an honorable gentleman,” said 
Ruth, controlling herself with a great effort. 
“ You say that which has no truth in it.” 

“ Am I ? Ask the Lady Rose, if she ever stoopB 
to speak to you.” 

“ She is a sweet, gracious lady,” broke in Ruth, 
magnanimous in her swift jealousy. “ A great 
lady, who refuses speech or smile to no one.” 

“ Ask her then who was out on the terrace this 
evening, before he came home, robbing the great 
stone vases of their sweetest flowers for his but¬ 
ton-hole !” 

Ruth lifted one hand to her bosom, and pressed 
the golden ring there close to her heart. 

“ I promised—I promised never to doubt him 
again, and I will not!” she said to herself; then 
turning to the young man, who was watching her 
keenly, she said, with composure, 

“ Well, why should you or I ask such ques¬ 
tions of the lady ? I would no more do that than 
spy upon her. as you have done!” 

The young man looked at her keenly, from 
under his bent brows, and his thin lips closed 
with a baffled expression. 


“ Off the scent just now,” he thought. “ What 
is it. She was hot on the chase just now. Has 
she really doubled on him ? It needs no spying 
to see what goes on up there,” he answered, after 
a moment, waving his head toward the great 
house. “ Grand people like them think we have 
neither eyes or ears. They pay us for being with¬ 
out them, and think we earn our wages like dumb 
cattle. Just as if sharpness went with money. 
But we do see and hear, when they would be glad 
to think us blind and dumb!” 

The^girl made no answer. She longed to ques¬ 
tion the creature she despised, and had a fierce 
struggle with her heart, until more honorable 
feelings put down the swift cravings of jealousy, 
that was wounding her heart, as bees trouble a 
flower while rifling it of honey-dew. 

The young man watched her cunningly; but 
failed to understand her. The jealous coarseness 
which made him clumsily cruel, had no similitude 
with her finer and keener feelings. He longed 
to see her break out in a tirade of abuse, or to 
have her question him broadly, as he wished to 
answer. Ruth did nothing of the kind. In the 
| tumult of feelings aroused by the young forester’s 
words, she remembered all that had been done 
that day, and with sudden vividness of recollec¬ 
tion, the promise she had made never to distrust 
her husband again. 

Her husband! She pressed her hand against 
her bosom, where the wedding-ring lay hid ; and 
a secret , glorified expression came to her face as 
she turned it toward the firelight, absolutely for¬ 
getful that a hateful intruder shared it with her. 

Richard Storm was baffled, and a little sad¬ 
dened by the strange beauty in the face his eyes 
were searching. 

“ Ruth I” he said, at length. “ Ruth I” 

The girl started. His voice had dragged her 
out of a dream of heaven, and she looked around 
vaguely on finding herself on earth again, and 
with him. 

“ Well,” she said, impatiently. “ What would 
| you say to me?” 

“Just this. When is it to be? I am really 
tired of waiting.” 

“Tired of waiting!” said Ruth, impatiently. 
“ Waiting for what?” 

“ Why, lass, till we are wed, of course. What 
else?” 

The proud blood of an empress seemed to flame 
up into the girl’s face; a smile, half ridicule, half 
scorn, curved her lips, which, finally, relaxed 
into a clear, ringing laugh. 

“ You—you wed me J” was her broken ex- 
claimation, as the untoward laugh died out. 

The young man turned fiery red. The light 
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scornful ness of that laugh had stung him at last, j 
and he returned it with interest. j 

“ No wonder you ask/’ he said, with a sharp, j 
venomous look, from which she shrunk instinct¬ 
ively. “ It isn’t every honest lad as would hold 
to his bargain, after all these galavantings with 
the young master.” 

Ruth turned white as snow, and caught hold 
of the back of a chair for support. Her evident 
terror seemed to appease Dick’s wrath, and he 
continued, with a relenting laugh. 

4 ‘ Don’t ye be put about though. I*m o’er fond 
to be jealous, because my sweetheart takes a turn 
now and then in the moonlight when she thinks 
no one is looking.” 

44 Your sweetheart! Yours!” 

Dick waved his hand, and went on. 

44 Though, mind me, all this must stop when 
we’re wed.” 

Ruth had no disposition to laugh now. The 
very mention of young Hurst had made a coward 
of her. Dick saw how pale she was, and came 
toward her. 

“There, now, give us a kiss, lass, and let’s 
make up. It’s all settled between me and the 
ola man, so just be conformable, and I’ll say no¬ 
thing about the young master.” 

As the young man came toward her, with his 
arms extended, Ruth drew back, step by step, 
with such fright and loathing in her eyes, that 
his temper rose again. With a snarling laugh he 
gave a swift leap, and, flinging one arm around 
her, attempted to force her averted face to his. 

One sharp cry, one look, and Ruth fell to the 
floor, quivering like a shot bird. 

She had seen the door open, and caught one 
glimpse of her husband’s face. Then a powerful 
blow followed, and Dick Storms went reeling 
across the kitchen, and struck with a crash 
against the opposite wall. 

Ruth remembered afterward, as one takes up 
the painful visions of a dream, the deadly venom 
of those eyes; the gray whiteness of that acque- 
line face; the specks of foam that flew from those 
half-open lips. She saw, too, the slow retreat in 
which those threatening features were turned 
upon her husband. Then all was blank—she had 
fainted away. 

For some moments it seemed as if the girl was 
dead, she lay so limp and helpless on her hus¬ 
band’s bosom; but the burning words that rose 
from his lips, the kisses he rained down upon 
hers, brought a stir of life back to her heart. 
Awaking with a dim sense of danger, Bhe clung 
to him, shivering and in tears. 

“Where is he? Oh, Walton ! is he gone?” 

44 Gone, the hound ! Yes, darling, to his kennel.” 


“Ah, how he frightened me!” 

44 But how, how dare he enter this house?” 

“I cannot tell—only—only my father likes 
him, and-” 

“Well, what else, Ruth?” 

“ And I—I hate him. He frightens me. He 
threatens me.” 

* 4 Threatens you! When ? How ?’ * 

“ Oh, Walton I he has seen us together. He 
will bring you into trouble.” 

44 Not easily.” 

44 Your father?” 

44 Is not a man to listen to the gossip of his 
servants.” 

Ruth drew a deep breath. Walton had con¬ 
cealed his real anxiety so well,that her own fears 
were calmed. 

“Come, come,” he said; 44 we must not let 
this hind embitter the few minutes I can spend 
with you. Look up, love, and tell me that you 
are happy.” 

44 Oh ! I was; but he frightened me so.” 

44 And now ?” 

Hurst folded the fair girl in his arms, and 
smoothed her bright hair with a caressing hand. 

44 Now!” she answered, lifting her mouth, 
which had grown red again, and timidly return¬ 
ing his kisses. 44 Now I am safe, and I fear 
nothing. Oh, mercy! Look!” 

- “What? Where?” 

“The window ! That face at the Window!” 

44 It is your fency, darling. I see nothing 
there.” 

44 But I saw it. Surely I did. His keen, thin 
face. It was close to the glass.” 

44 There, there I It was only the ivy leaves 
glancing in the moonlight.” 

“ No, no! I saw it. He is waiting for you.” 

| 44 Let him wait. I shall not stir a step the 

sooner or later for that.” 

Ruth began to tremble again. Her eyes were 
[ constantly turning toward the window. She 
| scarcely heard the words of endearment with 
\ which Hurst strove to reassure her. All at once 
| the old dock filled the house with its brazen 
! warning. It was ten o’clock. The girl sprang 
; to her feet. 

! “ It is time for my father to come. He must 
not find you here.” 

> Hurst took his hat, and glancing down at his 
dinner dress, remembered that he would be 
missed from the drawing-room. Once more he 
enfolded the girl in his arms, called her his dar- 

I ling, and finally, with a world of hushed sweet¬ 
ness in his voice, his wife. Then he left her 
smiling through all her fears. 

Ruth stole to the little oriel window, and 
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watched her husband as he turned from the 
moonlight and entered the shadows of the park. 
Then she went back to the kitchen and busied 
herself about the fire. 


CHAPTER III. 

When Richard Storms left the gardener’s cot- i 
tage, he dashed like a wild beast into the wildest j 
thickets of the forest, and tore his way through 
toward his own home, which was on a farm out- j 
side the woods, on which his parents had lived < 
for years. It gave him a sort of tigerish pleasure 
to tear at the thickets with his fierce hands, and 
trample the forest turf down beneath his iron-shod 
heels, for the rage within him was brutal in its 
thirst for destruction. All at once he stopped 
short, and seeming to remember something, 
turned back, plunging along at a heavy, but 
swift pace, now through the shadows, now in 
the moonlight, unconscious of the quiet beauty 
of cither. It took him but a few minutes to reach 
the cottage, around which he pondered awhile, 
stealing in and out of the tangled vines which hung 
in thick draperies around the building, until at 
last Ruth saw his face at the kitchen window, 
and gave a sharp cry that drove him away, more 
fiercely wrathful than ever, for he had seen the 
creature he worshipped after a rude fashion, 
giving caresses to another, that he would have 
gone on his groveling knees to secure to himself. 

“ The old man promised my father that I 
should wed her, and it has come to this,’’ he j 
grumbled fiercely, as if tearing the words between j 
his teeth. “ On the night I had set aside to ask 
her, the young master first hustles me out of the 
door like a dog, and takes the kennel himself. 
He thinks I am not man enough to bark back 
when he kicks me, does he? He shall see 1 He 
shall see! Bark ! Nay, my fine fellow, it shall 
be biting this time. A growl and a snap will not 
be enough.” 

Dick’8 wrath was less fiery now, but had taken 
a stern, solid strength, more dangerous than the 
first outburst of passion. He sought no particu¬ 
lar path as he left the house, but stamped forward 
with a heavy foot, as if he were trampling down 
something that he hated viciously, now and then 
gesticulating in the moonlight, till his very sha¬ 
dow seemed to be fighting its way along the turf. 

All at once he came upon another man, who 
had left the great chestnut avenue, and had turned 
into a side-path, which led to the gardener’s pas¬ 
sage. The two men stopped, and one spoke cheer¬ 
fully. 

“Why, good-night, Dick. This is late to be 
out. Anything going wrong about the game?” 


“Wrong!” said the other, hoarsely. “Yes, 
wrong enough to cost a man his life some day. Go 
up yonder, and ask your daughter Ruth what it 
is. She’ll tell, no doubt—ask her!” 

Dick, after flinging these words at his father’s 
friend, attempted to push by him on the path; 
but Jessup stood resolutely in his way. 

“What is all this, my lad? Nay, now, you 
haven't been to the cottage while I was away, 
and frightened the girl about what we were talk¬ 
ing of. I should take that unfriendly, Dick. Our 
Ruth is a bit dainty, and should have had a hint 
or two before you spoke out.” 

Dainty ! I should think so. She looks high 
in her sweethearting; I must say that for the 
lass.” 

“ What is that you are saying of my daughter ?” 
cried Jessup, doubling his great, brown fist un¬ 
consciously. 

“ I say that a poor man like me has a chance 
of getting more kicks than kisses when he seeks 
her,” answered Dick, with a coarse sneer. 

“,A.nd serves him right, if he dared to ask such 
things of her mother’s child,” said Jessup, grow¬ 
ing angry. 

“ But what if he only asked, honest fashion, for 
an honest wife, as I did, and got kicks in return ?” 

“Kicks! Why, man, who was there to give 
them, and I away?” questioned the gardener, 
astonished. 

“One that shall pay for it!” was the sharp 
answer. 

“Ofcourse, one don’t give kicks, and expect 
farthings back ; but who has got up pluck to try 
this with you, Dick ? He must be mad to dare it.” 

“ He is mad I” answered the young man, grind¬ 
ing his teeth ; “and, mad or not, no man but. the 
master’s son would have dared it.” 

“Themaster’sson. Are you mad, Dick Storms?” 

“I almost think so. Who can tell?'’ muttered 
Dick. 

“ The master*s* son; but were—when ?” 

“At your own house, where he has been more 
than once, when he thought sure to find Ruth 
alone.” 

“ Dick Storms, this is a lie.” 

Dick burst into a hoarse laugh. 

“A lie, is it? Go up yonder, now. Walk 
quick, and you’ll see whether it is the truth or 
; not.” 

Jessup rushed forward a step or two, then came 
back, as if ashamed of the action. 

“Nay, there is no need. I’ll not help you 
belie my own child.” 

“ Belie her, is it? I say, Bill Jessup, not half 
an hour ago, I saw Ruth Jessup, your daughter, 
with her head on the young master’s bosom, and 
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her mouth red with his kisses. If you don’t be¬ 
lieve this, go and see for yourself.” 

The florid face of William Jessup turned to 
marble in the moonlight, and a fierce, hot flame 
leaped to his eyes. 

“ I will not walk a pace quicker, or be made to 
spy on my girl by anything you can say, Dick; 
not if it were to save my own life; but I like you, 
lad—your father and I are fast friends. We 
meant that, by-and-by, you and Ruth should come 
together.” 

Dick flung up his head with an insulting sneer. 

“Together! Not if every hair on her head 
was weighed down with sovereigns. I am an 
honest man, William Jessup, and will take an 
honest woman home to my mother, or take none.” 

Before the words had left his lips, Dick Storms 
received a blow that sent him with his face up¬ 
ward across the forest-path ; and William Jessup 
was walking with great strides toward his own 
cottage. 

How ccol and pleasant it looked in the moon¬ 
light, with the green, shadowy vines flickering 
over it, and a golden light from the kitchen win¬ 
dow brightening the dew upon them into diamonds. 
The very tranquillity soothed the disturbed man, 
before he entered the porch. 

Ruth did not come forth to receive him. This 
was strange, for a trip to London, with these 
simple people, was a great event, and it seemed 
to Jessup as if he had been gone a year. When 
he entered the kitchen, Ruth was busy at the 
table moving the dishes with unsteady hands; 
but when he spoke, she came forw r ard with breath¬ 
less eagerness, and made herself very busy taking 
off his dusty things, which she shook, and folded 
with wonderful care. 

Spite of himself, Jessup watched her anxiously. 
It seemed to him that, she looked paler than usual, 
and that all her movements were suspiciously 
restless. Besides this, he observed, with a sink¬ 
ing heart, that her eyes never once met his with 
their own frank smile. 

Could it be that there was some shadow of 
truth in what Dick had said ? He would not be¬ 
lieve it!” 

“Come, father, the posset is ready. I have 
been keeping it warm.” 

Ruth stood within the firelight then, with the 
antique silver posset-cup, which had been his 
grandmothers, in her hand. The firelight was 
full upon her, concealing the pallor of her face 
with its golden flicker. Surely there could be 
nothing wrong under that sweet look. 

The gardener gave a great sigh of relief as he 
accepted this thought, and his anger toward Dick 
Storms grew deep and bitter. 


“Come, lass,” he said, with more than usual 
affection, “ sit down here by my side. The posset 
is rare and good ; while I eat it, you shall tell me 
of all that has been done since I went away.” 

AH that had been done since he went away! 
Would Ruth ever dare to tell her father that. The 
very thought sent up a rush of blood to her face. 

“Oh, father! there is little to be done when 
you are away. I did not even care to cook my 
own supper.” 

“ Ah ! Well, take it now, child,” said the good 
man, pouring half his warm posset into an old 
china bowl, and pushing it toward her. 

“No, no, father, I am not hungry. I think 
the cooking of food takes away one's appetite.” 

“ Nay, eat. It is lonesome work, with no one 
to help me,” said the father, who certainly had 
no cause to complain of his own appetite. Ruth 
stirred the posset languidly with her spoon, and 
strove to swallow a little; but the effort almost 
choked her. It might be fancy; but she could 
not help thinking that her father was furtively 
regarding' her all the time, and the very idea 
filled her with dismay. 

Something of the same feeling possessed her 
father. Inherent kindness made him peculiarly 
sensitive, and he did not know how to question 
his daughter of the things that disturbed him, 
without wounding her and himself too. 

In this perplexity, he ate with that ravenous 
haste which sometimes springs from an uncon¬ 
sciousness of what wo are doing when under the 
pressure of great mental excitement. He was 
astonished when his spoon scraped on the bottom 
of that silver posset-cup. He sat for a moment 
embarrassed and uncertain how to begin. Where 
the feelings of his daughter were concerned, Jes¬ 
sup was a coward ; to him she had been, from her 
very babyhood, a creature to worship and care 
for with a sort of tender reverence. So, with a 
cowardice born of too much love, he thought to 
cheat himself, and bade her bring the little carpet¬ 
bag that had been his companion to London, and 
which he had dropped near the door. 

Ruth, glad of anything that promised to dis¬ 
tract her mind from its anxieties, brought the bag, 
and stood over her father while he unlocked it. 

“See, child,” he said, taking out a dainty 
parcel done up in filmy paper, “ I have bought 
some fill-falls from London, thinking my lass 
would be glad of them. Look, now!” 

Here Jessup unroUed a ribbon, which streamed 
half across the room, as he shook out its scarlet 
waves. 

“ Isn’t that something like, now ?” 

“ Oh, it is beautiful!” cried the girl, with true 
feminine delight. “ My dear, dear old father!” 
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“And this I remember; but no matter about \ 
that. My little Ruth is like a rose, and must have \ 
color like one. See what I. have brought to go ? 
with the ribbon.” < 

“ White muslin,” cried Ruth, in an ecstasy of j: 
delight. “ Fine enough for the Lady Rose. How i 
beautifully the scarlet sash will loop it up. Oh, 
father, who told you how well these things would ; 
go together?” 

“ I guessed it one day when the Lady Rose came ; 
here with a lot of stuff like that, puffed and looped 
with a ribbon bright as the field poppies. You 
didn’t know then, my lass, that your father felt 
like crying too, when he saw tears in his child’s 
eyes, because she craved a fine dress and bonny 
colors for herself, and never thought to get it. 
There, now, you must get the best seamstress in 
the village to make it.” 

“ No, no 1 1 will make it with my own hands. 

Oh, father, father! how good, how kind you are.” 

Dropping the sash and the muslin from her 
hold, Ruth threw her arms around Jessup’s neck, 
and, bursting into tears, dropped her bead upon 
his shoulder. 

“ So, so! That will never do,” cried the kind- 
hearted man, smoothing the girl’s hair with his 
great hand, tenderly, as if he were afraid his 
very fondness might hurt her. “ If you cry so, 

I shall turn the key, and lock all the other things 
up.” 

Ruth lifted her sweet face, all bedewed with 
penitent tears, and laid it close to the weather¬ 
beaten cheek of the man. 

“Oh, father I don’t be so good to me ! It breaks 
my heart!” 

Jessup took her face between his hands, and 
kissed it. on the forehead, then pushed her plea¬ 
santly on one side, and thrust his hand into the 
bag again. This time it was drawn forth with a 
pretty pair of high-heeled boots, all stitched with 
silk, and enriched about the ankles with a wreat h 
of exquisite embroidery. 

“ There, now, we will leave the rest till to-mor¬ 
row,” he said, closing the box with a mysterious 
look. “ Only say that you are pleased with these.” 

“Pleased! Oh, father, it is the dress fora 
lady!” 

“ Well, even so. One day my Ruth may be 
next door to that,” said Jessup, putting forth all 
his affectionate craft, “ Farmer Storms is a warm 
man, and Dick is his only son. It is the lad’s own 
choice if he sometimes watches our game-—his 
father has an interest in it, you know. The 
master has no right over his farm, and birds 
swarm there.” 

Jessup stopped suddenly, for Ruth stood before 
him white and still as marble, the ribbon which 


she had lifted from the floor streaming from her 
hand in vivid contrast with the swift, pallor that 
had settled upon her. 

“Girl! Ruth, I say! What has come over 
you ?” cried out the gardener, in nlArm. “ What 
have I done to make you turn so white all in a 
minute?” 

“Done! Nothing, father—nothing!*’ gasped 
the girl. 

“But you are ill!” 

“ Yes, a little ; but nothing to—to trouble you 
so.” 

Ruth stood a moment after this, with one hand 
on her temple, then she turned with a show of 
strength to her father. 

“ What were you saying just now about farmer 
Storms, and—and his son? I don’t think 1 quite 
understood, did I ?” 

Jessup was now almost as white as his daughter. 
Her emotion kindled up a gleam of'suspicion, 
which had hung about him in spite of himself, 
though he had left Dick Storms prostrate across 
the forest path for having inspired it. 

“ Ruth, has not Dick Storms told you to-night 
what I mean ?” he questioned, in a low voice. 

“Dick—Dick Storms, Father!” 

“ I ask you, Ruth. Has he been here, and did 
he tell you of the plans his father and I have laid 
out for you ?” 

“ He was here, father,” faltered the girl. 

“And he asked you to be his sweetheart?” 

“ He asked me to be his wife,” answered the 
girl, with a shudder. 

“ Well!” 

“ No—no, not quite that. He seemed to take 
it for granted that I must be whatever he wished.” 

“ That was ill-timed ; but Dick has been kept 
back, and he is so fond of you, Ruth.” 

“ Fond of me ? Of me ? No, no! The thought 
is awful.” 

“ It was his loving impatience that broke forth 
| at the wrong time. Nothing could be worse; but 
you were not very harsh'with him, Ruth?” 

“ I could not help it, father, he was so rude.” 

“ Hang the fellow ! I hope he won’t get over 
: the buffet I gave him in one while. The fool 
; should have known better than treat my daughter 
as if she were not of a daintier sort than he 
often mates with. He deserves all he has gotteu 
from her and from me.” 

"While these thoughts were traveling Jessup’s 
mind, Ruth stood before him with tears swelling 
under her eyelids, till the long, black lashes were 
J heavy with them. They touched the father’s 
; heart. 

“ Don’t fret, child. A few hasty words in an¬ 
il swer to over rough wooing can easily be made up 
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for. The young man was sorely put about; but: 
I rated him soundly for coming here when I was 
away. lie will think twice before he does it 
again.” * 

“ ne must never do it again. Never—never!” 
cried Ruth, desperately. “See to that, father. He 
never must. * 

“Ruth!” 

“Oh, father, do not ask me ever to see this <: 
man again. 1 cannot—1 cannot 1” 

“Hush, child—hush! It is only a quarrel, 
which must not break the compact of a lifetime. 
Till now, you and Dick have always been good 
friends.” , 

“Have we? I don’t know. Not lately, I’m 
sure; and we never, never can be anything like 
friends again.” 

“ Ruth!” 

The girl lifted her great wild eyes to her father, 
and dropped them again. She was too muoh ter¬ 
rified for tears now. 

“ Ruth, was any person here to-night beyond 
Dick?” 

The girl did not answer. She seemed turning 
to stone. Her silence irritated the poor man, 
who stood watching like a criminal for her reply, 
lie spoke more sharply. 

“Did you hear me, Ruth?” 

“ Yes, I hear.” 

“I asked if any one was here besides Dick?” 

“ Yes.” 

Jessup could hardly hear this little word as it 
dropped painfully from those white lips; but he 
understood it, and spoke again. 

“ Who was it, Ruth?” 

“Young Mr. Hurst.” 

“ He was here, then. What brought him !” 

“ He came—he came-” 

“Well!” 

“ He did not tell me why he came, father. It 
was all too sudden; and he was very angry.” 

“Too sudden? Angry? How?” 

“ Dick Storms frightened me so, and Mr. 
Ilurst saw it, just as he came in. I could have 
struck him myself, father!” cried the girl, and 
her pale face flamed up with a remembrance of 
the indignity offered her. 

Jessup clenched his fist. 

“Why, what did the young man do?” 

“ He would not believe that his offer was hate¬ 
ful to me, and—and acted as if I had said yes.” 

“ I understand. The idiot! But he must have 
been drinking, Ruth.” 

“ I don’t know, and I only hope you will never 
let him come here again.” 

“ But he will bo sorry, Ruth. You must not 
be too hard upon the young fellow.” 


“ Hard upon him ? Oh, father!” 

“ He has had a tough lesson. But young Ilurst. 
What did he do?” 

“ I can hardly tell you, it was all so sudden 
and violent. All in a minute Dick was hurled 
against the wall, and through the door. Then 
there was a struggle, deep, hoarse words, and 
Dick was gone.” 

“Was that all ?” 

“Yes, that was all that passed between Mr. 
Hurst and Dick. There was no time for talking.” 

“ And after that?” 

“ I don’t know what Dick did?” 

“ But Mr. Hurst?” 

“ He—he staid awhile. I was so frightened, 

“ Ah, he staid awhile. That was kind.” 

“Very kind, father!” 

“Ruth,” said the gardener, struggling with 
himself to speak, firmly, and yet with kindness. 
“There was something more. After Dick left, or 
before that, did Mr. Hurst—that is, were you 
more forgiving to him than you were to Storms?” 

“ I—I do not understand, father.” 

She does understand, thought Jessup, turning 
his eyes away from her burning lace, heart sick 
with apprehension. Then he nerved himself, and 
spoke again. 

“ Ruth, I met Dick in the park, and he made a 
strange charge against you.” 

“ Against me!” 

“ He says that insults greater than he would 
have dared to offer, but for which he was kicked 
from my door, were forgiven to young Mr. Hurst. 
Nay, that you encouraged them.” 

“ And you believed this, father?” questioned the 
girl, turning her eyes full upon those that were 
searching her face with such questioning anxiety. 

“ No, Ruth, I did not believe him.” 

“God bless you, father, that you would not 
believe this man.” Then, with more firmness, she 
added, “Never in his life did Mr. Hurst offer me 
the shadow of an insult. To him I have nothing 
' to forgive.” 

“ I believe you, Ruth; but there is an account 
| to be settled before I sleep. 

W illiam Jessup seized his cap, and, after paus¬ 
ing a moment in the porch, went out into the park, 
leaving Ruth breathless with astonishment. She 
stole to the window, and looked after him, seized 
| with uncontrollable dread. How long she sat 
there Ruth could never tell; but after awhile, the 
stillness of the night was broken by the sharp 
report of a gun. 

Without a cry orvword, Ruth fell to the floor 
like a dead creature. 

(to be continued.) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a walking-costume, 5 bands of silk, to emulate loops, ornament the front. 


with Polonaise, which is as much in vogue as 



where it is fastened with small mould buttons, 
covered with cashmere. The same trimming orna¬ 
ments the side revere. The sleeves are slightlj 
flowing, trimmed to match. A bow, with long 
ends of taffeta ribbon, is added at the back just 
under the ruff, which forms the collar. This 
Polonaise is only slightly looped on the side gores 
of the back, just enough to make a pouffe. Of 
cashmere, fifteen yards will be required, and 
four yards of silk for the plaiting. This Polo¬ 
naise may be worn over a black silk skirt, and 
thus make variety. 

We next give a very stylish costume of gray 
merino. The skirt is trimmed with, first, one 



ever, for out-door wear, made of woolen material, 
for which it is exclusively reserved. Our design 
calls for a myrtle-green cashmere. The skirt is 
made just to touch, and is kilted in fVont, and 
across the side gores, while at the back it is 
simply a slightly gathered flounce. This trim¬ 
ming is half a yard deep. The Polonaise is 
entirely closed down the front, and the back and 
side gores are cut very full, to allow the sides to 
be turned back, as seen in the design, which 
forms the trimming. A plaiting of silk, five \ 
inches wide, is laid on, and separated in the mid¬ 
dle by a bias band of the cashmere. Narrow deep flounce, cut on the bias, simply hemmed top 
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and bottom, and put on in box-plait*, stitched j 
two inches from the top, thus forming the head¬ 
ing. The next flounce is six inches deep, put on 
in the same way, and the third one is fire inches; 
of course, the heading is in proportion. The 
Polonaise is perfectly plain on the bottom, and 
very much puffed at the back. There is an extra 
sleeveless jacket, which is worn over the Polo¬ 
naise and adds much to its stylish appearance, 
as well as to its comfort. The whole is trimmed 
only on the fronts, with bands of blue silk, one 
inch wide, doubled and turned to form a point. 
The sleeves are small, ooat-shaped, with a deep 
moiuquetaire cuff. Sixteen yards of merino, and 
one yard of silk, will be required. This costume 
would look well in black alpaca, trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon. 

We give here a pretty costume for a little girl 
of ten to twelve years, consisting of a kilted blue ! 
cashmere skirt, with a tunic of gray poplin, or 


Empress cloth, made in the Polonaise shape, 
with revcrs in front of the blue costume, to simu- 
Vol. LXV.—10 


late a jacket. Also the cuffs to the coat-sleeve 
are of blue cashmere, ornamented with a narrow 
frilling of the gray material. Buttons, either 
moulds covered with gray, or metal ones of oxy- 
dized steel. There is a band of blue cashmere, to 
finish the bottom of the Polonaise, two and a half 
inches deep. Five yards of blue cashmere, and 
six yards of gray poplin, will be required. 

We give next a house-dress for » little girl of 
six to eight years, of striped poplin. The front 


is kilted from the whist, and the back has four 
bias flounces plaited on. The waist is plain, with 
tight coat-sleeves. Over this is worn a pretty 
little apron of black silk, with a waist, forming 
shoulder braces, coming down to the waist in 
the back, where they meet the waistband, which 
is finished with a postillion basque. The whole 
is trimmed with a ruffle two and a half inches 
wide, headed by a narrow velvet ribbon, or 
several rows of braid. The pockets are only 
sham ones. These aprons are a charming addi¬ 
tion to the home toilets of little girls, and they 
take the place of the tunics, so long worn. 
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COMB POCKET. 


The next is a brcabfast-cap for a young mar¬ 
ried lady, made of clear Swiss, and trimmed with 



black velvet ribbon. It may W easily made by 
following the design. \ 

We give next a house-keeping or work-room 
apron, to be made, either of white pique, or buff 



linen, and braided. Fittt is the apron proper, \ 


with the edge button-holed in white or colors, 
made quite small; on it is placed a second apron, 
which forms a large pocket. This is cut after 
the pattern, and button-holed all around. The 
center ie ornamented with braiding and embroi¬ 
dery. The pocket is most useful as a receptacle 
for keys, for knitting-balls, threads, cuttings 
from work, etc. Every lady should provide her¬ 
self with one. 



We give, finally, a flannel under-bodice. This 
nice bodice is useful for wearing under either 
a sealskin jacket, or loose Polonaise. It may be 
made of either white or colored flannel, and the 
edge is scalloped out and worked in button-hole 
stitch, as seen in the illustration. Jackets of 
this kind are almost indispensable, at least ki 
certain parts of the United States, in winter. 
As a rule, women dress too thinly, when out of 
doors; and hence, colds, congestions of the lungs, 
and finally, consumptions. 


COMB-POCKET. 



To bo made of piquo or Marseilles, and braided 5 scarlet worsted braid. A very pretty and nsefnl 
or chain-stitched with red ingrain cotton, or \ article. 
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DESIGN ON JAVA CAtfVAS. 


\ 


BT MltS. JANE W1SAVBB. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed in ilava chnvas. We publish this pattern, we may 
in the appropriate colors, a very pretty design remark, in aqswer to numerous requests. 


JACKET-WAIST WITH UNDER-VEST—FRONT AND SACK. 

-L f 

BT EMILY H. MAIj 

■ r ; . - 



We give, here, an illustration of a jacket-waist, 
with under-vest; aud that our readers may under¬ 
stand it the better, engrave both the back and 


front. On the next page we give a diagram, by 
which to cut it out. In former numbers we have 
told how this is to be done. 
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TRAVELING-BOX FOR C 0 L L A R S A N D C U F FS. 


BT MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 



No. 1. OUT8IDE. 


Materials: Black American cloth, buttons and 
scarlet braid, scarlet and gray drill, a wicker 
basket, or tin box. 

The basket or box should be about twelve 
inches in diameter, and nine inches deep. The 
cover must be cut just large enough to pass over 
it, and to allow for turnings. The outside is of 
good black American cloth, bound with scarlet 
braid, about three-quarters of an inch deep, orna¬ 
mented at distances of an inch, with white por¬ 
celain buttons. 



No 2. INSIDE. 

No. 1 shows the outside of the finished box, 
with the place for handles and straps. The 
straps are made of American cloth, lined with 
holland, and bound with scarlet braid. The 
straps are one inch wide. 

In No. 2 bag, the sixe of the bottom of the 
box, is put in and is drawn up with a double 
slide at the top. The edge of the box is finished 
by a cord, and shows flaps put in, which fasten 
over the contents with a button and button¬ 
hole. 


INFANT BOOT. 

BT MBS. JAME WEAVE*. 




This boot is made of white merino, braided or | embroidered in silk, either white of colored. 
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FOOT-M UFF. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Velvet or cloth eafi be chosen Ibr the fbunda- < with white fox fiir, and the lining is of gray 
tion. Our model is Of cherry-colored velvet, \ squirrel; the thick red cord and tassels make it 
embroidered in satin, button-hole, knot and loose \ oonvetnent to carry in the hand on a journey. ^ 
stitohes, with silk the same color, and enlivened \ When not required for the feet, it can be filled 
by gold cord. The top of the bag is edged \ with small articles. 

SLIPPER FOR A LADY. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The foundation of the slipper nay be velvet, % colors. Braid and purse silk of contrasting colors 
kid, or cloth. The applique is in silk of two $ are required. On the next page we give the toe. 
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SflGAR-CASE. 

Br MRS. J A & £ WIA V BE< 


MaterialCardboard, fawn-colored kid, leather 
strap, crimson purse silk, and silk biaid of the 
same color, for bidding. 

Cut two pieces of oardboard, six ineheg long, 
and three and a half inches wide, rounded at the 
top, and slopedat the bottom. 

The sides and taps ire cut In one piece; for 
this, a strip iflpaiaring ode inch wide, and fifteen 
inches long, is needed. The embroidery mast 
be first worked, then put on the cardboard foun- 


dvtlear, which is covered with it, attd neatly lined 
with silk, and bound with braid, |,oops of braid 
•re sewn on at the side to pass the strap through. 
The inner part, to hold the segars, is cut to the 
same shape, just small enough to go into the outer 
part, and fits it closely; this has a loop of braid 
at the bottom, to pass the strap through, a simple 
design may be embroidered at the top of the outer 
part of the case, which will ornament and im¬ 
prove ‘the design. 
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ANTIMACASSAR BOEDER AND STAR. 



antimacassar border and star, 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials: Chinese tape of the width shown 
in rhe design; waved braid; No. 1 A thread, and 
rock braid for top of the border. 


it, so as to secure the evenness of the folds. It 
must be securely fastened with strong, soft 
cotton, and the waved braid is sewn to it with 



The folding of the tape will be readily followed < the same. The twisted bars are worked with 
by looking at design, or making a tracing from s Nun’s thread. 
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BAG FOR MORNING-DRESS, WITH WAISTBAND FASTENING. 

BT MBS. JANE WIATBB* 



The bag may be made of the material of (he 



dress, # or of silk or velvet. The bag is fastened 


to the waistband by a piece of wire bent over, 
as shown opposite, and wound round with silk 
the same color of the bag. The foundation of the 
bag is thirteen and a half inches long. The 
bottom measures six and a half inches in width. 
It is sloped off at the sides, so that the top mea¬ 
sures five inches. The side pieces are six inches 
long, and rounded at the bottom. They are 
two and three-quarter inches wide at the top of 
the rounding, and are sloped off to one and 
three-quarter inches at the top of the bag. The 
flap is six inches deep, the same width as the top 
of the bag, and rounded at the bottom. 

This is a very neat and handy article for 
young ladies, and may be made, with but little 
trouble and expense. 


EMBROIDERIES, BRAIDINGS, ETC. 

In the front of the number, we give various < require no description. Also the “ Alphabet for 
patterns for embroidery, braiding, etc., which j Marking,” continued from the January number. 
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E D I T 0 R’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CniT-CHAT. 

The Winter Fashions —In the usual place, at the end of 
this number, will bo found a summary of the general cha¬ 
racter of the fashions for the mon th; while in the “ Every- 
Day” department, we give some excellent patterns as models 
for economical dresses. We add here a few hints as to th# 
materials most in vogue. 

In the front rank are the English velvoteens, with both 
cotton back and face, which are much worn for ordinary 
skirts; second, Roubaix velvet, with cotton back and silk 
face; third, Lyons cotton back velvet, with more silk and 
less cotton than the Roubaix production; fourthly, St Eti¬ 
enne velvet, lighter, with silk, still with cotton back; and, 
lastly, the Lyons silk velvet, which is all made of silk. The 
best qualities are marvelously fine, but of course, these are 
the most costly of them all. Besides plain velvets, there are 
brocaded velvets, and silken fabrics figured with velvet, both 
of which are used for Polonaises and tunics; they should be 
of a lighter Bhade than the skirt, albeit of the same color. 
The brocaded velvets look well as waistcoats with the black 
velvet coats that are coming into favor again, as we indi¬ 
cated. The gray brocaded velvet is particularly effective 
with a black coat; but these should be worn over either a 
gray or black skirt. 

Out-of-door garments, such as basques, sacques, Polo¬ 
naises, etc., are now made with sleeves different from the 
rest of the garment A half-fitting black velvet Jacket, bor¬ 
dered with a band of block curled feathers, will have faille 
sleeves, with velvet revers. It is by no means difficult to 
transform a Polonaise into the newer ooat, especially if the 
Polonaise is closed in front The basque of the Polonaise is 
turned back with two revere, and the revere are lined 
with either faille or velvet A waistcoat is formed in the 
bodice, and the straight collar, which modernizes ail dresse^ 
is added. 

Geraniums ln Winter— A most beautiful and easily- 
attained show of evergreens in winter may be had by a very 
simple plan, which has been found to answer remarkably 
well on a small scale. If geranium leaves are taken from 
healthy and luxuriant trees, just before the winter sets in, 
cut as for slips, and immersed in soap and water, they will, 
after drooping for a few days, shed their leaves, put forth 
fresh ones, and continue ln the finest vigor all the winter. 
By placing a number of bottles thus filled (the ones tried 
have been pint ones,) and putting them in flower-baskets, 
with moss to conceal the bottles, a show of evergreens is 
easily insured for a whole season. They require no fresh 
water, like other plants, and in the spring they may be 
plaoed out to adorn the flower borders. The coarse, large 
sorts, such as the oak-leaf and scarlet, answer best. 

Without a Knowledge of the prevailing styles, a woman 
is apt to make a fright of herself. To dress prettily does 
not require money so much as tapte and information as to 
what is the latest fashion. ** A magazine like yours,” writes 
a lady, “ that gives accurate representations of the newest 
modes, with instructions how to make stylish drosses even 
out of the cheapest materials, is simply invaluable. I have 
saved ever so much, a year, since I have been taking ‘ Peter¬ 
son, 1 The clothes for my children do not now cost me half 
as much as formerly.” This is the true way to regard the 
subject It is really saving money to take a good lady’s 
magazine. 
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The Fashionable Head-Dress in Paris, is getting to 
look more and more like that seen on Bernard Palissy’s 
fam o us enamels. In other words, the style of Henry the 
Second of France has come up again after more than three 
hundred years. The hair is turned back a la Maria Stuart, 
but arranged in small curls; a coronet of larger curls sur¬ 
mounts the top of the head. At the back the hair is waved 
and combed up straight from the nape of the neck, so that 
the (fluster of large curls is at the top of the head-dresses; 
such, for example, as either a phoenix in diamonds, or a pea- i 
cock in sapphires, emeralds, and diamonds. A trefoil of 
; large pearls set in diamonds is also a most fashionable orna- 
! ment; it is worn either on the head or suspended round tho 
' throat. The ribbon bows, which are more general, as a 
; matter of course, than these costly ornaments, are always 
! selected to match the toilet worn at the time. A pretty bow 
' is made of pink faille ribbon, ornamented with two jet fleure 
do lys. Many bows are crossed with large steel arrows, or 
steel daggers, and such an eccentric novelty as the claw of as 
chicken, copied in gold and jet, is occasionally to be seen on 
bows, and even on hats. The taste of such ornaments is 
very doubtful. 

Bathing. —There are few persons who would not be bene¬ 
fited by a complete washing of the skin from head to foot, 
at least once every day. The feet need washing as much as 
the head, as perspiration upon them is very abundant. Feet 
that are cased in wool and leather are not excepted from 
this necessity of cleansing. Digestion is freer when water 
is applied above the organs of digestion; and the washing 
of the chest helps one to breathe more freely. All will agree 
that In summer a daily bath is a luxury not to be omitted; 
but ln winter it Is hardly less necessary, and the reaction 
which follows, makes it a luxury even in the most incle¬ 
ment season. 

Our New Premium Mezzotint fob 1874, proves, as we 
predicted, one of the most popular we have ever had. We 
; are rapidly introducing tfa£s beautiful engraving into tens 
of thousands of households. When framed and hung up, 
it is an ornament to azly parlor. A little exertion in get¬ 
ting subscribers for “-PetdlfBon” will entitle any person to a 
copy of this valuable engraving gratis. See our unprece¬ 
dented offers, in the Prospectus for 1874, on the last page of 
the cover. 

Two Dollars a Tear, remember, is all that is asked for 
“ Peterson,” to single subscribers. Or two dollars and a half 
for “Peterson” and “Not fjost, But Gone Before.” Club 
subscribers can have this prajniwp engraving for fifty cents 
extra. If preferred, either of our other superb line, or mez¬ 
zotint pictures, can be bad ipsteafl of “ Not Lost, But Gone 
Before.” This is a dollar chipapot than others offer. 

An Old Friend.— In many ffimiliee this magazine, we 
are proud to say, has been a friend and visitor for nearly 
half a life-time. “I have been taking your magazine,” 
writes a subscriber, “for thirty years.” Another says, 
“This year makes twenty-one years that ‘Peterson* has 
been a welcome visitor in our house.” 

There is a False Ecqnomt as well m a real one. To do 
without cheerful and instructive reading yourself, or for 
your children, Is starving the mind for the sake of the body. 
It is “penny wise and pound foolish.** A house without 
books or newspapers is no house at &UL 
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It Is Ntvu Too Late to make up duba for this maga- 
Eine. Additions to dubs may be made, at any tim4 during 
the year, at the prices paid by the rest of the club; and when 
enough additional names have been added to till up a new 
dub, the getter-up is entitled to a new premium or pre¬ 
miums. Thus, if a dub of live, at 81.60, is tint sent, and \ 
then five more names, at 81.60, are added, (either at one 
time, or different times,) the person sending the names 
earns another extra copy and another engraving. So of any 
other club. Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always 
be supplied. By getting up enough clubs, you may earn 
all the engravings. 

Little Red Riding-Hood. —We have, on more than one 
occasion, given engravings of Little Red Riding-Hood. The 
one in this number is by a German artist, and is, we think, 
the most effective yet. 

Daisy Ventnor, as our readers will see from the story in 
this number, has consented, at last, to appear under her 
real name. She has long been one of our most popular and 
meritorious contributors. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Miss Dorothy's Charge. By trank Lee Benedict. 1 vol., 8 so. 
Neu> York: Harper A Brothers. —The readers of this maga¬ 
zine are already familiar with Mr. Benedict's stories. For 
more than twenty years, in tact since he first began to write, 
be has been a constant contributor to our pages. Recently, 
he has published, in England, a novel, of which this is the 
reprint. The book has had a very great success in London, 
•o much so that the Athenseum, one of the highest critical 
journals there, said, in speaking of it and of its author, 
M there can be no doubt of the superiority of American 
writers over the great and increasing mass of our own fairly 
successful novelists, both in skill as to manipulation of plot 
and insight in the delineation of character.” Other journals, 
like the Spectator, praise the book also. Even the Quar¬ 
terlies, the British and Westminster, do the same. It is, 
perhaps, more becoming for us, considering oar long rela¬ 
tions with Mr. Benedict, to quote the opinions of others than 
to give our own; but we cannot help saying that we think 
“ Miss Dorothy's Charge” is a remarkable novel in every 
way, sparkling with wit, having a stirring plot, and full of 
dramatic characterization. 

Lady BelL By the mthor of “ Oit oyems Jacqueline." 1 vol, 
12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippmcott A Co. —Miss Tytler, the 
author of this new novel, is a pains-taking writer, who 
always does good, honest work. Her present story is laid in 
the last century, and is uuusually correct as to costumes, 
manners, etc. The plot, too, is an interesting one. 

What Eaty Did At School By 8mm CooRdge. 1 vol, 16 mo. 
Bottom: Roberts Brothers. —Those who have read that charm¬ 
ing book, u What Katy Did,” and their numbers are legion, 
will be delighted with this new volume from the same peu. 
The mechanical execution of the book, too, is excellent. 

Rhoda Thornton's Girlhood. By Mrs. Mary E. Pratt 1 vol, 
16mo. Boston: Lee dk Shepard. —A very successful picture 
of New England life, both in its local coloring and in it 
characterization, Such, at least, is the opinion of John G 
Whittier, who has written an introductory preface to it 

Home Work; or The Crown of Duty. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lea dk Shepard. —Miss Doug¬ 
las always writes well, and this is one of her beet efforts; 
we incline to rank it, indeed, as at the head of all. 

Thwarted. By Florence Montgomery. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippmcott dk Co. —A new story for juveniles, by that 
popular writer, the author of “ Thrown Together,” 44 Mis¬ 
understood,” etc., etc. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. By T. Hardy. 1 ro/ M 12 mo. New 
York: Henry Holt dk Co. —This is by a comparatively new 
writer. It has many and great merits, but is marred by 
some defects. Parts of the story are quite idyllic; parts 
show unusual descriptive powers; parts display real humor 
The characters are forcibly, and, generally, truthfully drawn. 
The conversations of the rustics are exceedingly natural; as 
the London Standard observes, u they are equalled only in the 
best pages of George Eliot.” Yet the story is an unsatis¬ 
factory one. The plot ends tragically, without any necessity 
for it That one like the heroine should have her heart broken 
in the way it was, is simply brntal. It is false art to choose 
and treat such a theme. The novel is so good, however, 
in many respocts, that we regret .it is not better; and we 
hope, that Mr. Hardy, hereafter, will select plots more in 
accordance with right feeling and real art 

Fanny Fern. A Memorial Volume. By James Parton. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: G. W. CarUton dk Co. —This is a delicate 
tribute to the late Mrs. Parton, composed of selections made 
from her writings, and a memoir by her husband. The 
volume is illustrated with engravings from designs by 
Arthur Lumley. It is fitting that some such offering should 
be made, both that a permanent collection might be avail¬ 
able of some of the best of this writer's fugitive pieces, and 
that the public at large might know with whut Christian 
fortitude she bore, for years, a mortal disease. Her friends 
and neighbors were awure of all this; but it is well, very 
well, tliut others should know it also. 

Threading My Way. By Robert Dale Owen. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. CarUton dk Co. —This is the autobiography 
of a man, who, for nearly two generations, has filled more 
or less space in the public eye. The autobiography, in its 
present shape, does not carry the story of Mr. Owen's life 
beyond his twenty-seventh year, when he came to the 
United States permanently to reside; but its descriptions of 
liia father, of the New Lanark Mills, the school in Germany, 
New Harmony, and of many English and other celebrities 
in London and elsewhere, are exceedingly interesting. 

Little Wanderers, and Other Sunday Stories. By Samuel WU- 
berforce, D. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York. Q. W. CarUton A Co.— 
The author of these stories was the late Lord Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, in England. He had the reputation of being one 
of the most versatile prelates on the Bench, capable of shining 
equally in a spfeech in the House of Lords, or a sermon to illi¬ 
terate rustics. These little tales, intended solely for chil¬ 
dren, bear out this verdict, for nothing could be better in 
their way. 

The Arena and (he Throne. By L. F. Townsend, D.D. 1 vol, 
16 mo. Boston: Lee A Shepard.—' This work is partly theo¬ 
logical and partly scientific; at least, the author claims that 
his theology is upheld by science. He predicts, as the result 
of God’a^ providence, a supremo exaltation for humanity, 
glorified and angelic, in the world to come. 

The Burgomaster's Family. Translated from Ow Dutch of 
Christine Muller. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Scribner, Arm¬ 
strong A Co. —A very readable novel, and valuable, not 
only for its story, but also for its vivid descriptions of lifo 
in Holland. 

Giles' Minority. By Mrs. Robert O'Redly. 1 vol , 16 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brot h er s . —A very excellent story for juve¬ 
niles, and destined, we think, to be quite popular. It is 
illustrated. 

The Temperance Drama, By George M. Boker. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. —A collection of dramas, comedies, 
aud farces, for Temperonce Exhibitions, and Home and 
School entertainment. 

Bound To Rise. By Horatio Alger, Jr. l«oL,16mo. Boston: 
Loring. —A story that could be true of a lad in no nation 
but the United States, yet it is only a fair example of what 
a sturdy, energetic country-boy can do here. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“My Opinions and Betsy BobbetV— It has been the 
good fortune of “ Peterson’s Magasine” to give more than 
one writer, who has afterward become celebrated, his or her 
first c han ce of appealing to the public. Not to mention 
Frank Lee Benedict, Fanny Hodgson, Daisy Ventnor, and 
others, we may instance, as a late example, the author of 
the “ Joeiah Allen’s Wife” papers, one of which, and a most 
capital one, appears in the present number. The earlier 
articles of this series were collected into a volume, last 
summer, and have already passed through five editions. In 
London the book has been reprinted by Routledge A Sons, 
in their “Library of American Humor,” The London 
Queen, after describing the work, thus commends it:—“ Al¬ 
most every part of the book is written with exquisite humor, 
and the whole will be read with real amusement, many 
questions of interest to the student of woman’s rights are 
discussed, and with much common sense. We strongly re¬ 
commend this little volume to those who are seeking for a 
thoroughly entertaining book. They will pity and, perhaps, 
despise Betsy Bobbet, even though she will amuse them; 
but we are deceived if they do not learn to respect Josiah 
Allen’s Wife, in spite of her absurd blunders, as a woman 
whose heart is right, and whose brains are not addled.” The j 
book is issued in this country by the American Publishing 
Company of Hartford. Wo violate no confidence, at tills 
late hour, in saying that the author is Marietta Holley, of 
Pierrepont Manor, N. Y., who is also known to our readers as 
the writer of various stories of unusual merit, such as “ Cecil 
Dare,” “ The Orphan Musician,” “ Kate’s Wedding Gift.” etc. 

Th* Cibculation of “ Peterson’s Magazine” has averaged, 
for the last ten years, 130,000 copies monthly. This far 
.excels that of any other magazine during the same period, 
and more than equals the united circulation of all the lady’s 
books, fashion books, etc., etc., combined. No periodical in 
the world, of the same kind, has so largo an edition, or fluc¬ 
tuates so little. There is a good deal of reckless assertion 
as to circulation afloat; but our mail-books, printers’ bills, 
binders, etc., will substantiate what we say. This circula¬ 
tion, maintained, for so long a period, at so high a point, is, 
we unexampled, and is a proof, that cannot be gain¬ 

said, that “Peterson” is both the cheapest and best of the 
monthlies. “No family,” says the Woodstock Democrat, 
“ shoo Id be without it.” 

Advebtibements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertizing me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to evory county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pktuson’s Magazine, 300 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. ^ 

Best and Cheapest.— A lady remits us money for a club, 
and says“ I herewith send you a club for your magazine, 
wliich I have taken for many years, and have become so 
attached to, that I never Intend to be without it as long as 
I live, as I consider It the best and cheapest published ” 
Scores of others say the same. 


FLOWERS, PLANTS, ETC. 

Health from Flowers. —Our instinct leads us to delight 
In flowers. Their beauty and perfume have Irresistible 
attractions for us. We have little dreamt that we were thus 
led to surround ourselves with objects which most power¬ 
fully conduce to health. No doubt there are certain mem¬ 
bers of the vegetable kingdom which are exceedingly dele¬ 
terious; for, not to speak of the mneh-dreaded upas, the 
West Indian manchineel, and some species of the American 
rhus, there are some of our common sweet-eoented flowers, 


such as the mezereon, which have very injurious properties. 
But recent investigation has proved that those adornments 
of our gardens, for the presence of which we so crave, are, 
as a rule, endowed with health-preserving qualities. 

Oxygen, when highly electrified, and so rendered specially 
vitalizing, has in recent times been distinguished by the 
name of ozone. This is one of the chief elements of ahealthy 
atmosphere. Now, centuries ago, it was known that certain 
plants acted as powerful disinfectants. Thus Herodian tells 
us that, when in the second century the plague raged In 
Italy, the physicians recommended those who crowded into 
Borne to go to Laurentom, because there the sweet bay-tree 
(Laurus nobills) grew in great abundance, and the inhala¬ 
tion of air impregnated with Its odors was a strong preserva¬ 
tive against infection. And the disciples of Empedocles 
were wont to grow aromatic and balsamic herbs around 
their dwellings, from the belief that they were thus guard¬ 
ing themselves against fevers, agues, and such like. Has 
not, too, among us, the tradition of its fever-dispelling power 
given the name of feverfew to one of the strongest-scented 
of the Compos!tse? 

Recent investigations, especially those of Professor Mon- 
teg azza, of Padua, and Dr. Cornelius Fox, have shown that 
these old ideas were hosed on scientific truth. It is now as¬ 
certained that the quantity of ozone is materially increased 
by the exposure to the rays of the sun of various plants, 
among which the most common are the lavender, musk, 
cherry laurel, dove, fennel, narcissus, heliotrope, hyacinth, 
and mignonette. It is interesting to know that the sun¬ 
flower, which will grow almost anywhere, and could be 
turned to various useful purposes, is one of the most valu¬ 
able of sanitary agents, since not only is it ozoniparons, but 
also destroys deleterious miasmata. It should be noted, as 
a further proof of the good influence of plant-culture on 
health, that, while the manufacture of ozone is an inde¬ 
pendent work, carried on by the flowers alone, the green 
leaves ore performing their sanitary function by extracting 
carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and helping to pre¬ 
serve that proportion in its elements which makes it health¬ 
ful. More remarkable, perhaps, than all, is the eucalyptus, 
of which' wo have recently heard so much, and of which wo 
shall soon know more. 

Thus the cultivation of flowers is a work not merely de¬ 
lightful and humanizing In Itself, but one which, in a way 
most beautiful and picturesque, confers a positive benefit on 
society so great that it can hardly be overrated, especially 
in large towns, where there must necessarily be so mnch to 
poison and deteriorate the air we breathe. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 

BT ABRAM. LXVEZEY, M. D. 

No. II.—Catabrhal Affections. 

A few general remarks upon diseases involving the deli- 
cato organs within the chest, are deemed proper at this time, 
as at this season of the year such maladies are most froqueut, 
and from most obvious causes. 

Children of the wealthy, though well clad generally as to 
the chest and upper ext remet ies with furs, etc., yet have 
their lower limbs subjected to intense cold, causing a retro¬ 
cession of blood to tho warm and ofltimes perspiring chest, 
producing congestion of the lungs. In the lower walks of 
life, or among the poorer classes, we see but little precau¬ 
tionary means resorted to, to protect the respiratory organs 
from harm—the neck Is frequently bare, tho chest thinly 
clad, the feet not properly protected; snow-drifts are waded 
through of choice, the thin ice in the gutters or road-sides 
are gleefully broken up by the tramp of school-children, 
slush is preferred to the dry pave or path, wet feet necee- 
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s&rily result, and catarrh or inflammation of the respiratory 
organs is the invariable consequence. Among all classes 
we see the infant with bare arms and bare necks, the little 
flannel under-garment, (should one be kindly bestowed upon 
It) barely covering the lower half of the chest, whilst tho 
upper portion is cold and wet, particularly antecedent to 
and during the process of teething, from the profuse secre¬ 
tions of the salivary glands of the infant. Thus is favored a 
stagnation of blood in the lungs, and catarrhal affections arise. 

Mothers are apt to regard the premonitory symptoms of 
bronchitis or pneumonia as “ only a cold,” and it is not until 
a difficulty of breathing, harassing cough, and increased 
secretion of mucus in the bronchial tubes, with flushed face 
and fever ensue, that relief is sought for from the family 
physician. Thus the lungs themselves, after a time, from 
mechanical causes, i congestion, became Impeded in their 
(Unctions, and the disease resulting is pronounoed pneu¬ 
monia, lung fever, or inflammation of the lungs. I 

Happily for the well-being of the infantile race, the for¬ 
mer practice of bleeding from the arm, or of applying leeches 
to the chest, has nearly, if not wholly, passed away, through 
parental prejudice and the influence of homoepathy. In¬ 
stead of this old, sanguinary practice, it is always safe for 
the mother to administer an emetio of ipecacuanha, where 
there is oppression from accumulation of mucus in the bron¬ 
chial tubes, or congestion of the lungs—the beneficial effects 
of which, in diseases of this character, are manifold. The 
air passages are relieved of their mucus obstructions, and 
thus oxygenation or purification of the blood is promoted; 
the skin is acted upon, and the fever is abated; a copious 
flow of bile is occasioned by the relaxing influence of the 
ipecac, and the straining of vometing, and thus is given a 
general freedom of the circulation of the blood throughout 
the body. 

The subsequent use of the hoi bath, mustard to the chest, 
or the application of some stimulating liniment, may always 
be judiciously resorted to; but should these measures fail to 
give prompt relief the family physician should be called. 

Hive syrup (containing tartar emetic) should never be 
given to delicate children for emetic purposes, and to the 
more rebust, it should be given with caution, as much injury 
has been done by its administration. When prolonged nausea 
or great prostration results from its use or abuse, the evil 
effects may be counteracted by giving a few drops of aro¬ 
matic spirits of hartshorn in sugared water. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prao- 
tiocU housekeeper . 

SCAT AND POULTRY. 

Shoulder of Mutton, Spiced —Bone carefully a shoulder of 
mutton, after it has hung till tender. For every pound of 
meat, mix two ounces of brown sugar, one saltspoonful of 
doves, one teaspoonfal each of mace and pepper, and half a 
saltspoonful of ginger; rub these spices thoroughly into the 
meat, lay it into a deep dish, and the next day rub in two 
teaspoonfnls of salt for everv pound of meat, and add one 
pint and a half of good beef gravy for the whole joint Turn 
the meat over, rub it well with this pickle every day for a 
week or ten days, letting it remain in the pickle, after each 
rubbing, all the time. At the end of the week or ten days, 
roll it up tightly, bind with a string, and stew gently in 
beef broth four hours. Serve hot in its own gravy, and eat 
with any piquant sauce or catchup. 

Patti Veal .—Take a knuckle of veal, and oover it with 
water, and boil it two hours; take out the meat, and chop it 
coarsely; strain the liquor, and season it with salt, pepper, 
and sage; pour it over the meat, and let it cool in a jelly. 


Oyster Fritters.— Drain tho liquor from the oysters, and to 
a cupful of this add the same quantity of milk, three eggs, 
a little salt, and flour enough for a thin batter. Chop the 
oysters, and stir into the batter. Have ready in the frying- 
pan a few spoonfuls of lard; heat very hot, and drop the 
oyster batter in by the tableepoonfui. Try a spoonful lint, 
to satisfy yourself that the lard is hot enough, and that Hie 
fritter is of the right size and consistency. Take rapidly 
from the pan as soon as they are done to a yellow-brown, 
ami send table very hot Some fry the oyBter whole, en¬ 
veloped in batter, one in each fritter. In this case the batter 
should be thicker than if the chopped oyster were to be 
added. 

A Mince , made with Uncooked Mutton. —Cut off two pounds 
from a leg of mutton, and chop it up finely, freeing it first 
from flit, but adding a slice or two of bacon, likewise minced; 
season it well with pepper and salt, and put it into a sauce¬ 
pan, with a teacupful of gravy, and six ounces of butter. 
Cut up very small three young lettuces; add a quart of young 
peas, an onion chopped small. Stir all these ingredients 
over a gentle fire, until quite hot, then place the sauce-pan, 
closely-covered, at the side of the fire, and let it stew gently 
for at least three hours. Arrange it neatly in the center of 
a hot dish, and place round it a wall of well-cooked rice. 

DDSKBTS. 

Arr o w root B k me mange .—Take one quart of milk, and mix 
three ounces best arrow-root with a cupful of it cold. Then 
boil the rest of it with six laurel leaves, or a chip of vanilla, 
as preferred; pour it boiling on the arrow-root; stir quite 
smooth; sweeten; boil the whole for ten minutes, taking care 
it does not burn, and put into a mould. The oause of its 
crocking is either bad arrow-root or under-boiling; or if 
you dissolve a little isinglass or gelatine in tho milk with 
which the arrow-root is made, it will then stand; but it is 
tho nature of arrow-root to beoome liquid after a short time. 
Sago and tapioca both make very nice blancmange, and are 
firmer than arrow-root. They may be either flavored with 
lemon or vanilla, or served plain, with jam and cream around 
them. 

Half Puff-paste.— Put one pound of flour upon your pastry- 
slab, with two ounces of butter; rub well together with the 
hands; make a hole in the center, in which put a pinch of 
salt, and the yolk of an egg, with the juice of a lemon; mix 
with water, then roll it out thin, and lay half a pound of 
batter, prepared as for puff-paste; roll into thin sheets; fold 
it in three; roll and fold again twice over; lay it in a cold 
place a quarter of an hour, give another roll, and it is ready 
for use when required. This paste is mostly used for fruit 
tarts, for which It Is well adapted. 

Transparent Puddings.— Break the yolks of six eggs Into % 
bowl, taking care no white adheres; have ready to mix wi;’n 
those one quarter of a pound of silted sugar, and one quarter 
of a pound of fresh butter, which have been previously 
wanned together in a jam-pot by the fire to a honey. Do 
not let them candy. Add this to the eggs, and pour into 
five little tins or china moulds, first placing in each a tea¬ 
spoonful of marmalade; place the moulds directly in a 
steamer and steam twenty minutes. Take off, wait five 
minutes, turn out, and serve. 

Yorkshire Pudding.— Break an egg into a basin, with three 
tableepoonfrxls of flour; mix well, add milk by degrees; the 
batter must be well blended, and about the thickness of rich 
cream; have a tin ready with a little warm dripping in it 
from the joint that is roasting; pour in the batter, then put 
it into the oven for a quarter of an hour to set; take it out, 
and lay it slanting toward the fire, under the joint for i»if 
an hour; pour off the dripping and serve. 

Nursery Pudding.—Pour a pint of scalding milk upon six 
ounces of breadcrumbs; boot with four eggs a little sugar 
and grated nutmeg. Pour into a buttered mould, and steam 
for threequarten of an hour. 
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Common Plum-Pudding.—Beat together three quarters of a 5 
pound of flour, the same quantity of raisins, six ounces of < 
beef suet, finely chopped, a small pinch of salt, somo grated \ 
nutmeg, and three eggs, which have been thoroughly ; 
whisked, and mixed with about a quarter of a pint of ; 
milk, or lees than this, should the eggs be large. Pour the | 
whole into a buttered dish, and bake foran hour and a 
quarter. 

0AKX8. • 

Pfurn Cake .—Put Into a large pan three-quarters of a pound 
of butter, beaten to a cream, then add half a pound of loaf 
sugar; when the two are well mixed, add three-quarters of 
a pound of raisins carefully stoned, d\incee of mixed 
candied peel finely chopped, six bitter almonds, and one 
onnce of sweet almonds, blanched and pounded, the strained 
juice and the grated thin rind of a lemon, a pinch of pow¬ 
dered cloves, two of powdered cinnamon, the sixth part of a 
nutmeg, grated, fourteen ounces of sifted flour, half a gill of 
new milk, the yolks of six eggs, beaten up with a wineglass¬ 
ful of pale brandy. As each Ingredient is added the mixture 
must be well stirred. Lastly, stir In the whites of tho eggs, 
whisked to a froth, and continue beating the mixture ra¬ 
pidly for twenty minntes; then turn it out into a cake-tin, 
lined with buttered paper, and bake it in a moderate oven 
for about two hours and a half. Turn out the cake aarsfally 
and when cold ice it, or it may be served plain. 

Queen Odes.—Beat half a pound of fresh butter to a cream, 
sift in one pound of flour, gradnally; add six ounces of 
pounded sugar, one quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, 
blanched and pounded to a paste, and half a ponnd of cur¬ 
rants, washed and dried; whisk three eggs separately, add 
them to one quarter of a pint of cream, and stir it into the 
flour; put one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda Into tho 
center, and boat it all thoroughly together for a quarter of 
an hour. Put it into small-bottomed tin-pans, and bake 
them from twenty minutes to harf an hour. 

Seed CaJcc .—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, dredgo 
Into it ono pound of sifted flour. When the two are well- 
mixed add three quarters of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, 
pounded mace, and grated nutmeg to taste, and three-quar¬ 
ters of an ounce of carraway seeds. Stir tho mixture till all 
the Ingredients are well mixed, then beat up six eggs with 
a wineglassful of pale brandy ; add them to tho cake mix¬ 
ture, and continue stirring it for a quarter of an hour. Bake 
from one and a half to two hours in a tin, lined with buttered 
paper. 

Cream Muffin *.—One quart of rich milk, or, if you can get 
it, half cream and half milk, a quart of flour, six eggs, one 
i.iblespoonful of butter, one of lard, softened together. Beat 
whites and yolkee, separately, very light; then add floor 
and shortening, and a teaspoonful of salt, and stir in the 
flour the last thing, lightly as possible, and have the batter 
free from lumps. Half AH well-buttered muffin rings, and 
bake Immediately in a hot oven, or the muffins will not be 
good. Bend to table the moment they are done. 

Scotch Cake. —Three-quarters of a pound of butter, one 
ponnd of sugar, one pound of flour, one gill of milk, one 
large table spoonful of powdered cinnamon. Stir the butter 
and sugar together, then add the cinnamon, flour, and milk; 
rollout the dough into sheets, cut it in cakes, and bake them 
in a moderate oven until they are brown. 

Tea Cake *.—Two pounds of flour, two spoonfuls of yeast, 
made into a dough with warm milk. When ready (as for 
bread) to make Into cakes, mix well two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of sifted sugar. Let the cake stand to rise, brush 
over with milk, and bake in a quick oven. 

Another .—One ponnd of flour, two ounces of butter or lard, 
ono gill of new milk, one tablespoonful of brewer's yeast, 
or a piece of patent yeast the stee of a walnut 


SANITARY. 

Caution to u sing Ammonia .—Whilst using ammonia for 
washing or cleansing articles of clothing, care should be 
taken that no cut or scratch comes In contact with It, and 
the hands should be immediately washed and wiped before 
going into the air. A case of severe erysipelas had recently 
come before our notice, caused by washing some garments 
in water in which ammonia had been dissolved, and going 
Into the sun to hang them to dry without washing or wiping 
the hands. 

Good Family Medicine .—'Take ono pound of molasses, two 
ounces of Spanish liquorice, one pennyworth, each, of pare¬ 
goric, aniseed, oil of peppermint, and laudanum. Put the 
Spanish liquorice in three gills of water, boil down to half 
a pint, till the liquorice is dissolved; pour Into a jug, add the 
other ingredients. When cold, bottle, and keep in a cool 
place. A teaspoonful when the cough is troublesome, or 
one night and morning. 

Receipt for a Cold .—Two ounoes of Irish moss, one onnce 
of Spanish juke, one lemon, two quarts of cold water. Sim¬ 
mer all day; strain off the liqnor, and drink a teacupful 
every night and morning. It must be made hot before it Is 
need. Tho above quantities will make one quart of cough 
mixture. It has effected meet wonderful cures. 

Inflamed Gum*.—A. drop or two of camphorated spirits, 
rubbed on the gums, will allay Inflammation. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fra. i. — Evexino-Dhess or White Silk.— Tlio lover-skirt 
Is trimmed with one row of white lace, studded here and 
there with crimson roses. T%e upper-skirt Is quite long, both 
bock and front, and looped up on left side with one largo 
bow of black velvet, and on tho right side with a sash of 
velvet, which extends from the waist and low down on the 
side, and is tied in a large bow, and parted with a very large 
red rose, with foliage; a smaller rose and foliage trims one 
end of the sash, which is finished with a netted fringe. The 
upper-skirt is trimmed with white lace and a quilling of 
black velvet, with rod rosea on it. The low waist Is trim¬ 
med to correspond with tho upper-skirt Red roses in the 
hair. 

Fio. ii.— House-Dress. —The under-dress Is of crimson 
silk, and quite plain. The uppeDdrces is a Polonaiso of 
black silk, tho skirt open in front, and the waist and dress 
is trimmed with a gjmp and a plaiting of black silk. 

Fio. hi. — Walking-Dress or Poplin, or Wild Plum 
Color.— The skirt is untrimmed and Just caught up once in 
the middle of the back. Hungarian jacket of dark-gray 
cloth trimmed with black braid and bands of fur. Bonnet 
of gray velvet, trimmed with hrigonla leaves of the color of 
the dress. 

Fio. rv.— Evening-Dress. —The under-dress is of white 
muslin, with two puffings of muslin over canary-colored 
ribbon: the puffing begins on tho right side of the skirt, 
passes around the back, and crosses the front of tho skirt 
diagonally. The overdress is a Polonaiso of canary-colored 
silk, made open in front, and trimmed with a puffing of tho 
silk, edged with a narrow black laco. The sleeves come 
only to the elbow, are turned back with a loose cuff, and 
edged with a frill of white laoe. White plume in the 
hair. 

Fio. v.— Wedding-Dress or Whits Silk, trimmed with 
bands of scalloped silk and blond lace. Tho waist is made 
with a deep basque, back and front, but open on the hips, 
and on the left side is a very broad, white ribbon sash. Long 
made with one fall ruffle. Overdress of white cashmere 
quite plain. White jacket with revere and cuffs of blue 
poplin. White felt hat, trimmed with blue velvet and flowen. 
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Fn. TL-CmiD’i Dm or Bros Potmw.—T be skirt to 
coafeeleevee, with very deep strife, trimmed like the skirt 
and watot with blond and orango-1 >lo*eoma Orange-blos¬ 
soms and long tulle is the hair. 

Flo. vn.— Traveling oa W ALKiNO-DREsa.— The under¬ 
skirt is of very dark gray silk. Wish one deep Aeuoee, 
headed by two standing-op raffles, piped with a Ugkttgwmy 
silk of the color of the ever-droue The silk under-dreSs to 
made with one large piriLat the back, the fkllnsta of which 
takes the place of the back of a top dress. The over-dress is 
of light-gray camel's-hair, made long, and buttoned down 
the front; it only extend^ to the side, wuere it is finished 
with a piping of silk of the same color. Tho jacket to of 
gray camel's-hair, loose In front, with a silk vest of the 
color of the under-skirt, but partially fitting the figure at 
the bake, and having a tolerably deep basque, which comes 
down oror the dark-gray under-skirt. The pockets, baspue, 
collar, rovers, etc, are made of, or trimmed with, tho dark 
silk. Velvet hat of dark-gray silk, trimmed with a light- 
gray feather. 

Fio. vui.— Walking-Drjms. —The nnder-sklrt to of dark- 
brown velveteen, and made quit* plain; the upper-dress to 
of a lighter shade of brown vicugna doth, open and rounded 
in front, trimmed with a band of brown velvet, the shade of 
the under-skirt, puffed and caught back, with a broad sash 
of ribbon of the darker shade of brown. The basque to eloee- 
fltting, cut very short just at the back, but with longer points 
at the sides, and square basques in front Tbe collar, etc., 
to trimmed with a narrow velvet of the darker shade of 
brown. Light-brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with dark- 
brown velvet ribbon an4 field daisies. 

General Remarks. —We give a great variety, tide month, 
of novelties, forming pretty and becoming additions to the 
dress. The black silk fichu cad be made with any colored 
ribbon, or ornamented with any colored flower; or one can 
be made with white lace, which has a more droosy look. 
The chemisette and sleeves are made of dark-blue and wliito- 
striped muslin; the Large cuffs must be very stiffly starched 
to keep their form nicely. 

We also give two combs, the one with balls being of jet, 
the other of tortoise-shell. A simple way of arranging a 
long braid for the back, is shown in the front of the number. 

The large Spanish fan is one of the most sought-for arti¬ 
cles of the toilet this winter; it to usually of black silk or 
satin, with dark-brown sticks, and painted in beautiful 
flowers and grasses of tbe natural color. These large fans 
can be procured in most colors, black and white, but black 
is much the most general. 

Tux Bonnet to of black velvet, with a fill fan trimming 
of delicate tea-roses; and one rose to thrown carelessly on 
the velvet ribbon at the back. This model was one of the 
very prettiest in Paris this winter. 

Tux Hat to of gray felt, with brown trimmings, and a 
brown wing. 

The Jacket is of brown silk, with gray silk trimmings. 

As we have ofkeor before said; the ■greatest latitude to 
allowed to taste; skirts of costumes are to be cut short 
enough to escape the ground, or to be allowed to trail on tho 
ground. Two different modes prevail at the present time. 
The iUgtmim are ail wearing skirts which are short in "front, 
cling very closely about the legs, and foil at the back with 
a small train. The manner of holding this train up grace¬ 
fully to with them quite an art. When the train is left to 
trail, the outline to exactly that of a Chinese figure. The 
other and more sensible style to the short trim skirt, which 
requires no lifting, but clears the ground. It is very nar¬ 
row; the gores being sewn to the waistband without any 
ftillness. 

It costs little to remodel last year’s garment*, so as to suit 
the present fashions; the short basques may be lengthened, 
by joining a square basque at the waist, concealing the jola 
under the universally worn waistband. Coat sleeves can be 


cut narrower, a frill of silk to match the fraise can bo added 
at the wrist so as to foil over the hand, and a revere with 
stiff lining turned upward toward the elbow. Pockets can 
be removed from the sides of Polonaises and redingotes to 
the back, where they remain half 1 hidden among the folds; 
the ch&telaine bog to added at the side, and a standing Rn- 
bagas collar turning outward round the threat. These are 
the principal alterations. 

There is a new and pretty skirt made for house wear, and 
can be made of two different colored silks, or of silk and 
velvet. It consists of five breadths, namely, a wide gored 
front breadth, one narrow gore on each side, and two foil 
straight back breadths. This brings a seam down the back, 
and this seam to left open three-eights of a yard from the 
bottom; the flounce which borders the skirt is taken in^thto 
seam, and held there in deep triple plaits, adding an extra 
breadth, and giving a graceful fan or pigeon-tail slope to tho 
slightly-drooping skirt. The front breadth would be pink, 
the flounce, and the side, and back bwarilluj brown. 

Many of the newest dresses have bands of velvet or jet 
laid plain down the front breadth of the skirt When the 
over-dress opens to show this trimming, jet trimmings of all 
kinds are profusely used. 

JRonnets and Hats are decidedly larger, and, consequently, 
infinitely more becoming than the ridiculously small head¬ 
gear perched high at the top of the head, to which we have 
of late become accustomed, but never reconciled. Tbe 
drawn velvet bonnets, lined with light-colored silk, which 
are probably coming into vogue, take us back quite a couple 
of decades, made in black, in brown, and in prune velvet, 
and lined with pale-blue or pale-pink silk; a flower to placed 
at the back, and folia upon the chignon. Strings and even 
curtains are again to be seen on the newest bonnets. Any 
one who possesses colored fosbion-plates of 1840 can refer to 
them, and gain a fair idea of tho bonnets coming into vogue 
in the year 1874. 

The Fashions in Boots and Shoes are undergoing a con¬ 
siderable alteration, inasmuch as the high Louis V. heels 
are suppressed, and are now rarely seen, exoept with even¬ 
ing toilets. Walking boots are mado with broad, flat heels, 
that conduce to the comfort as well os to the health of tho 
wearer, as we ore convinced that these high, slanting heels 
which fashion has imposed on us for the past few years are 
far from comfortable, and promote, to a great extent, an 
awkward gait. For day-wear. boots are made of unglazed 
kid, the only ornament being a festoon of black-silk stitch¬ 
ing. Useful boots for ordinary occasions are made with 
square toes; but for dressy toilets the corners are rounded 
off, which makes the boot look smaller. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. i.— Over-Coat or Dark-Blue Cloth tor a Little 
Boy. —The skirt to plaited full in the back, has a sash around 
the waist, and is trimmed with a band of fur; tho front of 
this coat is seen in figure four, where, it will be noticed, it to 
cut to cross from the right shoulder to the left side, and to 
buttoned the whole length, and trimmed with a bond of 
fur; a band of fur finishes the.neck and sleeves; the sash to 
of ribbon, and ties on the right side. 

Fio. ii.— Dress or Gray-Violet Cashmere for a Girl.— 
The underskirt has two ruffles extending all around; is 
plain in front above these ruffles, and has five ruffles at the 
back; a scalloped apron-front coven the plain front of the 
nnder*kirt; the basque to scolloped, and bound to corres¬ 
pond with the apron-front. 

Fio. hi.—Dress or French Merino for a Little Bot.— 
The skirt to laid in very full hollow plaits; the waist is 
made tight-fitting, with a small basque, and trimmed with 
oxyiaed button*. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


rffe 0*7K A MONTH to MALtf or FEMALE AGENTS. 
W ** 4 ** Notm.it Ojs Biddeford, Mo. 

d> A OCT A MONTH! Horse and carriage tarnished. 

Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

■g $75 to 1250 per month, 

male, to Introdnee Ihe GENUINE IMPROVED 
r-4 COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
£3 This machine will atitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider iii a moat superior man- 
nor. Price only $15. Fully licensed and warranted 
■ r- for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine 
I that will aew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
■ elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock 

} Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $76 to $250 per month, and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address 8EC0MB A CO., Boston, 
Mats.; Pittsburgh, Jiu; Chicago, IU.; or St. 
Louis , Mo. 


A GREAT SAYING IN ACTUAL COST and BEST YET. 


COLTON'S ? LAV OfFsT 


Fure, Blch flavoring Extracts qf Choicest FrulU.1 
COST BUT LITTLE KOBE THAN OTHER EXTRACTS. 

$25 PERbAY5SS=5?^g»S5 

WHAT—WHERE 
WHEN—HOW 

To plant Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds; what they will 
cost, and all other desirable information in our 

HAND-BOOK FOR 1874. 

CONTAINING A BEAUTIFULLY COLORED CHROMO. 

Bent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10c., by 

JAMES FLEMHT0. Seedsman, 



De EOSSA’S 


COMPLEXION 

BEAUTIFIER. 

The best In the 
world. It imparts 
smoothness and 

ROSY 

Freshness 

TO TUB SKI*. 
Cur-Mall eruptions 
of the face. This 
powder is not inju¬ 
rious, Sold by druc- 
ffista or sent by 
mniL fiOc. per box. 

MILLER BROS. 

113 Maiden iAtnt. 
Mew York. 

THE YOUNG 

HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 

By Mbs. Oorhbuus. Pries $1.50, Interleaved $2.25. 

T HE most popular and reliable Coox Boor and guide for 
the duties of the household published. It will be found 
of great value to every housekeeper, and is the standard 
work on these subjects. 50th thouaaad now ready. 

For 8ale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. THOMPSON, BROWN A CO , 

Publishes*, Boston. 

F OR MARKING LINEN with Pen, Stencil- 
Plates, Silver Stamps, Ac. Circular of Designs, and 
Price-List, sent free. Address Theodors Rue, Quaker City 
Sloncil Works, 234 Arch St., Philad'a, Pa. 


FOR MARKING LINEN WITH INDELIBLE INK. 

i/cjivuooiiu ,__ The only neat and 

. -i-rm-rT ^ ^ *S reliable manner is 

AHTHEO 

_ob_ da silver name-plates, 

saaani riiiAM 0 +*+ Various styles made 

to order, with ink, brush, box, etc., complete. Sent by 
mail, postage paid, for &<«. Circular sent free. Address 
THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Stencil Works, No. 234 
ARCH Street, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy euros by its 
mild, soothing anti heal¬ 
ing properties to which 
the disease yields, when 
Remedy is used warm 
_ _ _ £ir and system put in per- 

iScEohlcr by the wonderful alterative 
powerof Dr. Pierce’s Golden .Tled- 
ical Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
correct blood and system, which are al¬ 
ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose And communicating chambers. Ca¬ 
tarrh Itemedv should be applied warm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluid med¬ 
icine can be perfectly / applied to all parts 
of passages and chambers in which uloci? 
exist and from which discharge proceeds. 
So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the proprietor offers $500 Re¬ 
ward for a case of “c old in Head ” or 
Catarrh lie can not euro. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2 a by all druggista. 


WM. J. CARLTON, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

IifiiliM a specialty. Send fbr List fbr 1874. 

WEBSTER'S PATENT 



Put. Jnne 2T, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs. Is7l. 

Jh one of the. tn><t important intentions of the age. 

mo*t perfect Itutlon-liole Woikcr So 

simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hold 
with it than the mo*t experienced hand can work with¬ 
out it. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and Rive over lOU percent, profit. 
Sample Button-h do Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 6T> cents. Ad- 
dress WEBSTER M’F’G CO., Manufacturers, Ansoni;, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this. 



ALWAYS PB KBM A UP BALIA BL*. 


1874. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1874. 

Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower 
and Glass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties,and every Garden 
Jienuirite.. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed free. Address, 
HENRY A. DKEER, Philadelphia, Pa. 




DVERTISEMENTS 


for this MAGAZINE. 



Are recl.ed by WM. J. CARLTON, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, Now York. 

I Special Agent for Petersen's Magazine. 
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“THE LOYEBS PASSED DOWN THE SLOPE TOGETHER.” 
[See the Story, “ The Trading ArimAa.”] 
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turret command glimpses of the Sound, and, on 
the horizon, the low shores of Long Island stretch¬ 
ing away toward sunrise and sunset. A rare old 
place, whose every room was filled with wafts of j 
fragrance, and whose every window-pane framed 
in a picture. 

4nd now to Rose Hill, across continents, and 
oceans, and miles of land, and leagues of sea, 
there came, not “a fairy prince, with joyful 
eyes,” but a young Englishman, a friend of 
Starw'ood Saint Cyr, and at present holding the 
honorable place of Governor-General of Her Ma^ 
jesty’s province, the island of British Cypria. 
Many guests were entertained at Rose Hill, and ! 
I never heard that any notable phenomena in j 
heaven or earth heralded the advent of this one. j 
But I do know’ that Rebecca Saint Cyr had frozen ; 
herself into a double armor of ice for the occasion; 
and also that the guest had indued himself with 
a panoply of defense such as young nien of his 
nationality are wont to wear, w’hen coming face 
to face with people of other conntries, particularly 
of these United States. 

“ I warn you, Dacre!” cried Tom Digby, as he 
stood beside his friend, who was even then in 
traveling gear, ready for his transit. “ You are 
going among the Philistines. Remember Sam¬ 
son !” 

“Ah, yes, thanks! But I know these daugh¬ 
ters of the Philistines. I have been privileged to 
meet plenty of them, for there is not a ruin on 
the continent of Europe where their brisk little 
boots have not left their foot-prints, nor an old 
palace that doesn’t echo to their shrill voices. 
If there is anything in life that 1 detest to the 
very end, it is a loud-talking woman.” 

“I know; but, old fellow, I have my misgiv¬ 
ings. My prophetic soul beholds you convoying 
one of these irrepressible females to be presented 
at court. They are perilously beguiling, Dacre, 
these Yankee girls.” 

“Tom! Is thy servant-” 

“ A muff? Not a bit of it. But, Dacre, hasn't 
Star a sister?” 

“ Saint Cyr? Yes. I dare say. I don’t know. 
Some little school-girl, doubtless, wdio will say 
4 Yes, sir,’ and blush when she is spoken to.” 

“ And begin all her remarks with 4 Well,’ and 
arrive at every conclusion with a ‘ guess.' Or, 
worse yet, she may be a female in enfranchised 
pantalettes, who will harangue you to your cham¬ 
ber door on the wrongs of her race, and bring a 
petition on female suffrage for your signing.” 

“ I shall sign it, never fear, or anything else to 
get rid of her, bo sure of that. Here is the train. 
Good-bye.” 

Meantime, this is what had passed at Rose Hill. 


• “ I depend on you, Rebecca,” Starwood Saint 
Cyr said to his sister, “to do away with Dacre’a 
prejudice against our American ladies. He is a 
complete John Bull in that respect. For my 
sake, smile on liia.” 

“ For your sake, dear, I would do anylhing.** 
And over the proud, uplifted face shone the 
sweetness of Rebecca’s rare smile; its sweetness 
all for the brother in the flesh beside her; the 
pride all for the brother in humanity so many 
removes away. “ But it will scarcely be possible 
to convince me of my mission,” she continued, 
“to convert a Briton from his obduracy.” 

44 He must be more a heathen than his Druid 
ancestors were, if he can retain his obduracy after 
once beholding you. Besides, Dacre knows no¬ 
thing about us over here.” 

44 Will he expect me to meet him in warpaint 
and feathers?” 

Star muttered, 44 Nonsense,” and turned away, 
but a light step pursued him. His sister twined 
her arm in his, and though the raillery glanced 
in her eyes still, she exclaimed frankly? 

“Seriously, though, my dear Star, you don’t 
imagine I would be rude to a friend of yours?” 

“I don’t know,” blurted out this matter-of- 
fact brother. “I never know what you may 
choose to do in the way of a refrigerator when a 
friend of my own age is in the question.” 

“ Star! Have I deserved this of you ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, most undisputably you have. 
Think of poor Bert Vaille, and of Jaynes, and 
Rainoc, and-” 

44 Please, Star !” 

44 Well, then, I tell you, if Earle Dacre were his 
own grandfather, or a wailing infant, I should 
be sure of your clemency; for never was there 
a creature born with so great a fondness as yours 
for old men and babies. If Dacre were maudlin 
or helpless, why then-” 

44 Why, then, that would alter the case mate¬ 
rially, By-the-by, when is this luminary to 
rise on pur benighted horizon ?” 

“Dacre is coming next Wednesday, if that is 
what you mean. And I should like to be able to 
expect that my sister would remember, at least, 
what* is due from a hostess to her guest.” 

“ Dear, I will try to remember, when he 
comes; that is, if I live until that time, which I 
positively shan't, if you are so solemn and cross 

with me. There, there! Oh ! ple-e-ease-” 

for her brother had seized her round the waist, 
and was showering, or rather storming, kisses 
upon, brow, cheek, chin and neck. “Deer, do 
stop! Your penitentials are worse than your 
offendings. Look at my hair.” 

It was all shaken down. Starwood, who adored 
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those waving, never-curling locks, was flooding 
them over face, and shoulders, and arms, until 
they Covered his sister nearly to her knees. She 
had sunk down, laughing, as Rebecca Saint Cyr 
never laughed, save with her brother. She was 
half reclining on a stone bench of the great stair¬ 
way, and Star was pelting her with the roses, 
when a voice close at hand Bpoke, 

“I beg your pardon, Saint Cyr. How are 
you?’* 

“ Dacre, by Jove !” 

Yes, there he stood, the young John Billl; the 
Governor-General of British Cypria; the blonde 
giant, with his brown beard, smiling down on the 
frolic from out his blue eyes. 

“ My sister, Miss Saint Cyr. Rebecca, this is 
Dacre.” 

Rebecca blushed her rare blush, which touched 
her cheeks with fire, and left the rest of her face ; 
in its white calm. Then she stood up to her 
height before him, like an avenging goddess, 
proud and cold, with hair flung backward. The 
greetings were said in the fewest words. After 
that sho»rushed, raging, to her room, f 

“ To think of my meeting that man like a wild 
Indian, with all my hair down !” she cried, when 
she met Star a half hour later in the hall. 

Her broiher laughed in a fashion right bro¬ 
therly. 

“ It was rather a la Apache,” he said. “ For¬ 
give me; but it served you right for slandering 
the poor Indian, as you had been doing ten 
minutes before.” 

The next time Earle Dacre beheld Rebecca, sho 
was seated at the breakfast-table; for all this 
happened before eight o’clock in the morning, 
and the guest had come by the night-boat from 
New York. 

“ You have a charming place hefe.” 

Dacre, unfolding his napkin as he spoke, sent 
a glance alive with enthusiasm across the daintily- 
appointed table, out through an Open bay-win¬ 
dow, where a Wistaria strung its great purple- 
heathed blooms; out and away down the rose- 
balustraded stair-way to the river. The sails 
gleamed in the early sun; the stream lay broad 
and black, and bright; and the opposite shore 
spread far and wide its green and elm-adorned 
reaches. 

“A charming old place,” he repeated. But 
Rebecca made no reply. 

Star, to whom the remark had not been ad¬ 
dressed, took it upon himself, in default of other 
response, to answer. 

“ Old for New England, new for the Old Eng¬ 
land and Rebecca, from behind her gleaming sil¬ 
ver, and tinted egg-shell china, at last remarked* 


“One of your own writers has told us that 
there is no * ancient lineage* even in Great 
Britain.” 

“ What!” cried Dacre. “You read D’lsraeli 
here ? In these wilds of the New World ?” 

“We read him, and agree with him,” an¬ 
swered Rebecca, in her softest and iciest tones. 

“ D’Israeli is one of my sister's heroes,” said 
Star. 

“ He is very un-English—out and out a Jew.” 

Rebecca’s fhee tingled. She chose to believe 
herself “ wounded in the house of her friend,” 
when her favorite author and political leader whs 
maligned. Therefore, she made the only reply 
possible to her, to wit, silence, with eyes down¬ 
cast, and lashes measuring their length on her 
cheeks. 

Later in the day she said to her brother, 

“ He is rude, Star. You may be very fond of 
him, but I assure you there is a stupid obstinacy 
about that type of the English which is intolera¬ 
ble. D'Israell un-English! I think he is.” 
And she walked into her own room, and straight 
across to where a picture hung, a pale face, with 
its light all in the eyes. They flashed from 
under a wealth of dark curls. Rebecca contem¬ 
plated it a while, and then, out of the prodigality 
of her enthusiasm, she took a volume from her 
shelves and sat down. It was Contarini Flem¬ 
ming. 

Poor Star! Pen fails me to describe the suf¬ 
ferings he endured during the next week in the 
self-imposed office of mediator. 

“ Apropos of this sister of Star’s,” wrote Dacre 
to Tom Digby. “She is pretty enough, but a 
prig. The most frozen, persistent, set-up crea¬ 
ture that ever existed. I've no need to remem¬ 
ber your warning, for I am not in my lady’s 
books at all. So I am safe from this Delilah.” 

“ I do think, as your guest. Star, that this per¬ 
son might refrain at least from insult at our 
table,” Rebecca said to her brother, the third day 
after Dacre’s arrival. The key-note had been 
wrong, and all had gone wrong from the moment 
; of his coming. Miss Saint Cyr, as she spoke, 
was standing on the landing of the stairs, prettier 
than ever, in a white morning-dress and a great 
garden-hat. 

“ I don't know what you mean by insult,” 
said Star. 

“ I mean that man’s story of those vulgar 
Lowell people who made themselves so ridiculous 
in Rome. We all know the country is full of 
vulgar persons, but so is England, and to bring 
: up an American family for mockery at our table, 
was surely an indirect insult to us all.” 

“So far indirect, that it doesn’t touch us at 
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all, in my opinion. However, you and I never 
shall agree on this topic. I move we aban¬ 
don it.” 

“ Certainly.” 

She stood upon the landing. The wide brim 
of her hat threw her face into shadow, and over 
her head rose a figure carved in stone, which 
lifted a finger of beckoning or welcome toward 
the house. It was a pearl of days, blue above 
And green below, and the air filled with that most 
subtle of all sweetnesses, the perfume of many 
odors in one—the scent of honeysuckle, of rose, 
of.clover, and of fruit-orchards, all combined in 
one great cloud of overwhelming and joyous fra¬ 
grance. Rebecca, like most delicately-formed 
women, was exquisitely susceptible to perfumes, 
and as she leaned there against the carved statue, 
the morning wind brought up from far below the 
suggestion of a bloom lonelier and sweeter than 
the rest. She started forward with a quick, 
eager inbreathing, and cried to her little nephew, 
who just then came down the path, 

“ Bertie, get your basket and come down to 
the river with me. The wild grape is in blos¬ 
som. I smell the flowers away at this distance. 
Come.” 

Together they went, tlje fair woman and the 
beautiful child, hand in hand, down the wide, 
rose-embosomed stair. From the shade of a 
larch, withdrawn a few paces in the grove that 
bounded the lawn on the southern side, a pair of 
eyes watched them go. Dacre had, quite unin¬ 
tentionally, been both spectator and auditor of 
the last scene between brother and sister. It 
did not serve to increase his affability. Indeed, 
I am sure that the annoyances which Robccca 
bore during the next four days were far from 
being imaginary. 

“Star,” said Dacre, one morning, “Come to 
the White Mountains with me.” 

“You are not going to the White Mountains, 
Dacre; at least, not at present ?” 

“Thank you ; but I must go. It is delightful 
here.” A courteous gesture in the direction of a 
work-basket and a sewing-chair at the opposite 
end of the piazza. 

Rebecca, who was stitching a delicate collar, 
went on stitching. Her eyes were down, her 
head was bent, and a sunbeam slanted across 
her hair. 

“ Very delightful; but I find I cannot make 
my plans agree to a longer stay.” 

Starwood’s honest face took upon itself a sha¬ 
dow of disappointment. Rebecca looked placid 
a..d resigned, and there was a tinge of antago¬ 
nism in her mood. Presently Earle Dacre rose 
and sauntered down by the flower-guarded walk 


to the Laurel Terrace. Leo, the great house-dog, 
went close behind, following, as he persisted in 
doing, whenever the guest moved, with his grand, 
swinging gait. 

“I never knew Leo so fond of a stranger,” 
said Rebecca, as she glanced at the two, who 
stood looking off at the river, the meadows, and 
the blue hills beyond. 

“ Rebecca, I solemnly affirm that I believe this 
to be your doing. Earle would have stayed 
longer if-” 

The brother heaved a mighty sigh. The sister 
echoed it, and ejaculated, 

“lam sorry, Star.” 

“ So am I.” 

Dacre’s departure had been fixed for the next 
day, and, because of that, possibly Rebecca’s 
manner was more affable, that afternoon. 

“ Mr. Dacre,” she said, “ my brother has been 
called away, and therefore will be unable to ride 
to * The W.’ with you, os he promised. How¬ 
ever, if you will avail yourself of my guidance, 
it is at your service.” 

“ Thanks. How kind of you,” was thejunazed 
and amazing response. “ Nothing could be more 
delightful.” 

“The W.” was a spot six miles north of Rose 
Hill, where the river made three acute angles 
forming the letter W. The bank at this point 
was a very steep bluff, higher than Rose Hill, 
wooded from head to foot, and commanding a 
charming view of near vale aud far-away moun¬ 
tains. 

The horses were brought at four o’clock. Re¬ 
becca, iii a habit of darkest green, stood biting 
the amber head of her whip. She had pledged 
herself to her brother, as an affable woman, for 
this ride; and Dacre was amazed at the power of 
conversation which was revealed to him now for 
the first time; more amazed to note that through 
it all—gay anecdote, sprightly question, and 
quick reply—through it all, the distance between 
them increased instead of diminishing. For true 
as the truth itself it is, that there is a dignity of 
smiles infinitely more impressive than the dig¬ 
nity of cynicism. 

Home they came, through the golden summer 
afternoon; home by a serpentine road, that ran 
along the summit of the blufT. Under shade, 
and over shadows, cantered the horses. The sun 
was low; high above a pale moon rode the hea¬ 
vens; longer every instant grew the shadows, 
and the blutf gloomed athwart miles of low-lying 
meadow; upon the landscape, here and there, a 
cloud-phantoin lay soft: while, in this hour of (he 
near twilight, all the sweet June air grew tender. 
Dacre looked around to Rebecca. Her face was 
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turned away, and only the rounded cheek, with 
slightest suggestions’ of a profile, was visible; i 
but even this, in its calm, Clytie contour, touched 1 
his imagination. In some mysterious way it i 
tallied with his mood; it suited the waning light, ; ' 
the deepening shadow, the tender air. It was a 
slight ascent, the road narrow, and the pace an i 
easy canter. Suddenly, at this moment, when 
his rider was completely off his guard, the reins 
lying loosely on his neck, the horse beneath 
Dacre shied viciously at a white rabbit glancing 
through the thicket. English born and bred, 
Dacre was a good horseman; but the best horse*' 
men are sometimes careless in their seat. The < 
next moment he was on the ground. 

“Oh !” cried Rebecca, “ I am so sorry. I am 
ashamed of Dan ! How could he be so uncivil? ;j 
And you are hurt?” 

Not another word. She had dismounted, and 
was by Dacre’s side in an instant, bending over 
him, no language on her lips, but all possibilities 
of kindly sympathy in her eyes. 

“ It*8 nothing. It will be over in a moment. 
If you will give me your hand, I will rise. 
Ah!-” 

lie sank back, his face suddenly contorted 
with pain. 

“ Lie down an instant. There.” 

Rebecca knelt so as to pillow the head of the 
half-swooning man. The sun dropped. The 
day was dead. A cool wind breathed from 
the river upward. There was a hush of five 
minutes. 

“I am all right now,” said Dacre, at last. 

“ I’ll try it again.” 

Rebecca, sweetly beneficent, os if to an old 
roan, or to a little baby, put out her two hands. 
Dacre clasped them and moved, but in an instant 
sank back again, groaning. 

** I beg your pardon, but—I’m afraid my leg 
is broken!” 

The catastrophe was upon him, there was no 

question about that. ’ Her Majesty’s favorite, the 

Governor-General of British Cypria, whom the 

British Cyprians delighted to honor, whose house 

it pleased them to mention as “ the palace,” and 

who, in the capital city of his province, was 

ministered unto with every whit of ihat pomp 

and circumstance which we witness at the court 

of Victoria herself; this hero, beloved of the 

gods, was even now, while his palace towered 

serene in the early afternoon of the Pacific Coast, 

‘here, on the other side of the Continent, was 
% 

crouching down upon the earth with a broken 
leg! Dacre felt sure that he was one of the 
persons mentioned in Holy Writ “on whom the 
ends of the world are come.” 


And Rebecca Saint Cyr? In three minutes 
she had pulled a bushel of ferns, and laid them 
for a pillow. Her riding-skirt was fastened 
round her waist by a belt. Luckily she chanced 
to have on another dress underneath. The habit 
was cloth, and heavy. Her skirt she slipped off 
and threw it over the broken leg. The dew was 
foiling, and the patient was in danger of getting 
chilled. Another moment, and she was on her 
horse. She picked up the reins, and sitting there 
very still, she spoke calmly, 

“We are threo miles from home. Before I 
have ridden half the distance, I shall meet some 
one, because Dan will have run into his stall 
riderless, and the family will be alarmed. I will 
be as quick as possible.” 

She was gone. The moon, no longer pallid, 
but golden like a queen, with stars for her fol- 
lowers, sailed up the sky. Dacre listened. He 
could count the hoof-beats along the level road, 
farther and farther. He could catch, presently, 
the tread of another horse, this time coming 
nearer and nearer. Before he had dared expect 
it, steed and rider halted close at hand, and Star- 
| wood's own eager, regretful tones smote on the 
j; evening air beside him. 

“A sad piece of business, this, old fellow! 

; I’m no end sorry. I happened to be out. I 
saw Dan; knew there was an accident; caught 
him, and rode on as fost as possible.” 

“ Your sister? Did you meet her?” 

“Rebecca? She has gone to send a carriage. 
She was going at a stretching gallop up Long 
Hill, the last I saw of her.” 

Could he do nothing? Star asked. No, and 
thanks. So the one paced to and fro on the turf. 
Dan, tethered to a fence-rail, cropped grass. 
The white rabbit, demon of the misadventure, 
peered out of the brush upon them. And Dacre? 
of what was he thinking? Of broken bones? 
5 Of them in part; but there was an under-current 
to his musings ; a stratum below the sense of 
pain, a place where a great light seemed to shine; 
light of a face soil with pity and beneficently 
gentle, bending, out of the moon-glow, its sweet¬ 
est eyes upon him. Was this, could this be, the 
icily affable Miss Saint Cyr ? 

The carriage came, and pillows; Bertie’s mo¬ 
ther with them, Mrs. Cavendish, and two men- 
servants. Rebecca came not. But when the car¬ 
riage got back, by painful stages, to Rose Hill; 
when poor Dacre, more dead than alive, was 
lifted out, there stood the daughter of the house, 
lamp in hand, the glow of it making a luminous 
sphere in the surrounding dark, and in the mid¬ 
dle of this light stood a woman in a white negligi, 
like the Madonna del Candelabra . She stood 
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with the old doctor beside her, and they led the 
procession to a room on the first floor. 

“There must be no tugging up stain, M said 
the physician. 

Rebecca said nothing, but even in his pain 
Dacre felt his heart going out in a glow of appre¬ 
ciation for the great bed, the supernumeraries of 
pillow, the bay-water, and eau de cologne, and 
the many little home-like appointments. Even 
his own garments had been transferred from his 
old chamber, so that there might be the least 
possible stir in the sick room. 

It was a bad fracture, and the close confine¬ 
ment in his room was a sore trial to the active 
young Englishman; but Star was a friend in 
need, and old Aunt Maria, the nurse, was a 
ministering angel done in bronze. She had been 
in the Saint Cyr family ever since Starwood’s 
birth; and when Dacre was at his worst, she 
sat all night with him, and entertained him 
with the gifts and graces of her young mis¬ 
tress. 

“ Just de deerest an’ de lubliest chile dat eber 
was horned into dis world o’ sin. I’se knowed 
her eber sence she was born, honey, an I nebber 
see her cross a blessed minit.” 

Dacre smiled. His frozen maiden was warm¬ 
ing into a woman with a soul. 

It was a great day for him, the one on which 
he was allowed to lie in his dressing-gown before 
the east window, while Rebecca, seated in her 
low chair, on the balcony, read to him. 

What had come over her face in these days ? 
What marvel of tenderness exhaling through those 
softly-lined and luminous features ? Less talka- ; 
tive than of old, smiling more seldom, holding I 
herself aloof; yet, in spite of all, this convales¬ 
cent, as he received from her hand the number¬ 
less small ministries to which his misfortune I 


entitled him, felt somehow that Rebecca was 
nearer to him than ever before. 

So weeks went, till time came for him to go. 
He was to leave in the morning, not for the 
White Mountains, but for his “palace” beyond 
the Rocky range. The two were standing out on 
the landing, the very spot where Dacre had first 
seen a figure with long hair, disheveled. The 
sun was setting. Dacre watched it die. Then, 
as if he had made to his soul a signal of that 
vanishing disc, he turned sharply about and said 
a few rapid, scarcely coherent words. They 
would not look well printed. I will not print 
them. But they hinted at the fact, of the speaker’s 
having once overheard the brother and sister 
talking here, and the verdict with regard to him¬ 
self. Did she hold the same opinion to-day? 
Probably, he said. But she should know, before 
he went, that she had become another woman, 
to him, nay, more than all other women. If she 
could ever—in any duration of time, no matter 
how many years—could ever come to love him— 
would she remember that he should be waiting 
for her? Yes—waiting. “Life will be a long 
waiting for me now,” he said, as he concluded. 

He spoke gloomily, for no joy was in his mood, 
as at that moment he gazed away toward the sea, 
where night was coming down ; gray night, with 
no rifted cloud, no gleam of star or golden moon. 
Dacre took in the picture, and sighed. 

That instant a voice beside him spoke; a voice 
lower than the lowest whisper, and yet not a 
whisper; a voice as soft as the murmured coo of 
the mother-bird, breathed to her mate through 
the nest-curtain of pink apple-blossoms. The 
voice said, 

“ Perhaps—perhaps—it need not be so long a 
waiting.” 

That was all. 


THE LAGOONS AT VENICE. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Silent we go, our gondola scarce seeming 
To ripple the lagoon; 

The city drifting slow to seaward; dreaming, 

The long, still afternoon. 

The Lido white, the tree-fringed isles low-lying, 
With crimson sunset burn. 

The chimes of church-bells, o’er the waters dying, 
Hark 1 jubilant return. 

We pass Mnrano: like a floating bower, * 

Bach market-boat sweeps by. 

Far off, Torcello lifts its childless tower 
Lonely against the sky. 

The emerald waves with soft lights pulse and quiver; 
The sails are soils of gold. 


We flout and float, as down some laerie river 
By magic shores of old. 

The twilight comes and goes: the violet mountains 
Die in the western skies. 

The tall, dim campaniles, like shadowy fountains; 
High o’er the city rise. 

And dome and palace darken, vagner, dimmer, 

In one long, distant line: 

’Till lo! a thousand lamps flash forth, and shimmer,- 
And o’er the waters shine, 

Far out reflected: sea and sky are blended; 

The city swims in air; 

Sails, Isles, our barque, all mirage-like suspended— 
The spell is everywhere. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

He had won. But would the winning be made 
a hideous cheat by the greater loss which it in¬ 
volved ? This was Hugh Gordon’s rapid thought, 
as the little group about him stood stupified, dur¬ 
ing the first instants which followed Arthur's 
insane avowal and hurried departure. 

But Hugh's quick brain served him. Before 
the ring of the horse’s hoofs had died away; 
before either the clergyman or Dr. Osborne could 
move or speak ; before Miss Edla could stir from 
the corner in which she had hidden herself, 
capable only of a dazed sensation, as if the roof 
of the house had fallen and knocked her poor 
little store of reason utterly astray, Hugh turned 
toward Clare. She was leaning back in the seat 
which she had fallen into, with her eyes closed, 
and lie might have thought her insensible, but for 
n slight spasmodic motion of her hands, as they 
lay locked in her lap, and a nervous trembling of 
the white lips. 

He saw Dr. Osborne make a step forward, 
stopped him by an imperious, warning gesture, 
bent over Clare, took her hand, and whispered, 

“ They are waiting for us.” 

He had but one hope; to carry out his purpose 
before she could rally from her apathetic con¬ 
fusion, get the words spoken which should bind 
her before she could really realize that a way of 
escape had opened. ! 

“They are waiting, Clare!” j 

But he spoke to deaf ears. As he spoke, Clare j 
Blid slowly forward in the chair, an*d would have 
fallen to the floor, had he not caught her. 

They carried her up stairs, and laid her on a 
bed. The doctor succeeded At last in bringing 
her out of that death-like faint; but Hugh Gor¬ 
don knew that she had escaped him. The over¬ 
tasked faculties had given way. She was raving 
in the brain fever, whose unrecognized power 
had, for days past, dulled body and mind alike. 

Two precious hours wasted before he had 
leisure to think if there were any means whereby 
to tide over the menacing ruin ! If he could over¬ 
take Arthur, make some bargain with him by 
which he could prove to Clftre that ho had kept 
at least the spirit of his bond, so that her promise 
was still binding, then something might be done. 


I But he must start at once, or he should miss his 
cousin, for he called Arthur by the old familiar 
name in Jiis thoughts; but even in the midst of 
his trouble and confusion, he laughed to think how 
suddenly all meaning had gone out of the word. 
There was nothing to be gained by remaining at 
the house; he would be back in a few hours; 
there would be no change. 

But if she should die ! Clare die ? That thought 
shook him to the very soul; he could not dwell 
J upon it. But the idea was folly—she was young 
| and strong. This fever would pass ; she would re- 
! cover; more than that, she should belong to him 
| yet! The softness, which the sudden fright that 
! the possibilities connected with her illness had 
! brought, died out of his face; a black, evil expres- 
| sion crept over it; he looked ready to dare every- 
! thing here and hereafter, sooner than accept fail- 
| ure in this strongest resolve of his life. 

! Everybody was busy. The doctor and Clare's 
t maid were in the sick girl’s chamber; the clergy- 
| man was doing his best to comfort poor Miss 
Edla. Hugh went down stairs, summoned one 
! of the servants, and ordered a horse saddled at 
once—the swiftest horse in the stables. He was 
going on Borne errand for the young mistress’ 
sake, was the man’s thought, and this was enough 
to make him hasten, so that Hugh had hardly lei¬ 
sure to grow impatient. 

While waiting, however, he went out upon the 
portico, and stood leaning against one of the 
pillars. He heard a clock in a distant room strike 
twelve, and hours ago he had thought to have 
been gone, all safe, and his triumph complete in 
everyway before this. And now ? He could not 
trust himself to think ! 

“ It fell out ill, but ye canna blame me,” said 
a low voice at his elbow. 

Hugh turned and saw the old Scotchman by 
his side. He looked, for an instant; as if he was 
struggling with some devil, that prompted him to 
a murderous assault upon the man, then and 
there; but he held his clenched hands firmly 
pressed down at his sides; and presently he an¬ 
swered, 

“I’m not blaming you! Can’t you let me 
alone! Do you suppose I want to talk just now ?” 

“ Heck,” returned the other, with an aggra- 
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vating composure. “ A mon must just speak for : 
his ainself, when he can; and ye ken a bargain’s 
a bargain, Maister Hugh. Come, now, we’ll no 
1 .vc contention at this late hour.” 

“No, no, of course not!” Hugh said, speaking 
with difficulty. “ I’ll see you when I come back. 
I’m going after Arthur.” 

“Eh! He’8 amaist like an angel, yon boy,” 
said the old Scotchman, with a sort of awe in his 
voice. 

Hugh gave him another furious look; but at 
that instant the groom appeared with the horse. 
Gordon sprang into the saddle, and dashed away 
down the avenue. 

He rode as if for life and death. But fate 
marched more swiftly than he. Town was reached 
at last, hut only for a new disappointment to 
meet him—Arthur was utterly beyond his reach. 
The ship had sailed, and was a mere speck in the 
distance, no more attainable than if it had been 
a bird floating away into the blue expanse, where 
sea and sky seemed to mingle. 

It was late in the evening, when Hugh once 
more rode up the avenue to Nortlicote. Dr. Os¬ 
borne came out at the sound of the horse’s hoofs. 
Hugh dismounted, and flung the bridle to one of 
the men, who had been lounging with a group of 
servants at the corner of the mansion, talking 
idly in a dismal tone, as people usually do, when 
some sudden calamity befalls a household. 

“No change to mention,” the doctor said, in 
answer to Hugh’s look, which had been the only 
inquiry he was able to make. The lights from 
the entrance streamed across the portico, and 
showed Hugh’s face, white and worn. The doc¬ 
tor pitied him; besides, Hugh had always been 
a favorite of his. He hastened to add, “ The 
attack is sharp and sudden; but I do not appre¬ 
hend danger. I really believe there is no cause 
for alarm, Hugh.” 

Yet if he should lose her, after all! Why, better 
see her die a thousand deaths! But he would 
not fail. An oath rose to his lips. Then he re¬ 
collected the doctor s eyes were upon him, and he 
pressed the doctor’s hand between both his own, 
with a few broken words of thankfulness. 

“ Where on earth have you been, Hugh ? They 
told me you galloped off like-” 

“You might have guessed,” Hugh interrupted. 
“ After Arthur, of course; where else should I 
go?” 

“I said so!” exclaimed the doctor. “I told 
Livingston- r ’ 

“ Is he here?” Hugh broke in again. 

“Yes, ns soon as he received a letter Arthur 
sent him, he drove over here; got out of bed to 
do it.” f 


“Furious with me, of course, as if it were all 

my fault! He always hated me, and now- 

But I can’t help it! Doetor, I have tried to act 
for the best—you will believe that?” 

“ Certainly, I shall, and do! Look here, Hugh ^ 
go and get something to eat; you’ve tasted no¬ 
thing all day, I’ll warrant; you look completely 
worn out.” 

“ Yes, I believe I am tired. I don’t mind, 
though, since you tell me there is hope for Clare. 
If I could only have found Arthur!” 

“ Get some supper, then come into the draw¬ 
ing-room. Phillips is here too. We don’t half 
understand the affair yet. Livingston talks about 
a suit-” 

“Tell him, if he thinks there’s a chance of 
Arthur's winning it, I’ll do all in my power to 
aid him,” Hugh said. 

The doctor shook his hand again, and went 
back to join Clare’s guardian and the clergyman, 
feeling that if ever a man behaved well under 
trying circumstances, and showed true nobility 
and honor, it was Hugh. He said so in the draw¬ 
ing-room, and Mr. Phillips added some decorous 
words, proper for a clergyman’s mouth ; but ol 1 
Livingston only took snuff fiercely, and refused 
to pursue the subject, seizing the first oppor¬ 
tunity, however, to cortradict the doctor when 
that genial personage tried to bring up some less- 
exciiing topic of conversation, while awaiting 
Hugh’8 appearance. 

In the meantime, Hugh was in tlio dining¬ 
room, where supper had been prepared, for tho 
doctor had assured the housekeeper that the 
young gentleman would return. Hugh ate and 
drank; he wanted all his composure and strength. 
A fresh hopefulness nerved him ; everything would 
go well yet, he began to tell himself. He directed 
the servant to send M*Kenzie to the drawing- 
room, and made his way thither himself. 

Mr. Livingston could scarcely wait, with a de¬ 
cent show of patience, while the clergyman spoke 
a few sympathizing words to Hugh, which cer¬ 
tainly seemed called for, to a man whose bride 
had been stricken at the very altar. Then Hugh 
passed on and greeted Livingston himself. But 
the old gentleman did not appear to notice his 
outstretched hand. 

“ Never mind my health,” said he, with a testi¬ 
ness which made the doctor smile, serious os the 
moment was. “ I suppose you can tell me more 
about this—this infernally ridiculous business 
—than anybody else, and I have come to hear 1 
Only I just wish to say, in advance, that I have 
no more idea there is any doubt of Arthur Went¬ 
worth being his father’s son, and heir totheestate, 

| than I have that the world has come to an end.” 
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“ Let me say one thing also, Mr. Livingston/’ \ 
said Hugh, with quiet dignity. “ You don’t like < 
me, and you would not credit me if 1 asserted t 
that I would almost give my life to believe this ; 
too.” 

“ Fine expressions won’t help much in a case 
like this,” replied Mr. Livingston, dryly. 

“ But at. least, I say, and you must believe,” 
Hngh continued, unheeding, “that this fatal dis¬ 
covery was not of my bringing about. If Miss de 
Launay were able to speak, she could tell you 
that I had no intention of ever letting Arthur ; 
know the truth.” 

“What is the truth?” cried the old lawyer. 

Some one knocked at the door. Hugh opened 
it, and let the Scotchman in. 

“ Who is that man?” asked Mr. Livingston. 

“ Answer him,” Hugh said. 

“lam Donald M‘Konzie, uncle to tho lad ye ha : 
always called Arthur Weritworth,” replied the 
Scotchman, simply. 

There was something in the words, in the man¬ 
ner, the man’s whole appearance, which carried 
a conviction to the lawyer’s mind, that Arthur’s 
hasty, though terribly clear explanation, had not 
been able to do. 

J?or a few seconds nobody spoke. Then Mr. 
Livingston said, with more calmness, 

“ I should just like to see such papers as you 
have, Mr. Hugh, then to hear the old story; if 
you choose, of course.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Livingston,” cried Hugh, “ I have 
enough to bear. Don’t add to my burden if you 
can help it. I beg your pardon. It is natural 
you should doubt me. I am placed in a terrible 
position; I can only try to do right, let the con¬ 
sequences be what they may.” 

“Nobody doubts that you will, Hugh,” said 
the doctor. “ This is a sad business-” 

“ Suppose wo look at the papers,” interrupted 
Mr. Livingston. “ Mr. Phillips, perhaps you will 
have th£ goodness to read them aloud. My eyes 
are not fit for night work.” 

For half an hour there was silence in the room, 
save the sound of the clergyman’s measured voice, 
as he read aloud document after document of the 
little package which the Scotchman laid upon the 
table. 

I may tell the tale briefly. The Wentworths 
were spending a summer near the Scqttish lakes. 
Mary M'Kenzie was the daughter of one of the 
better class of small farmers there. She had 
lived in the great family of the neighborhood, a 
favorite from childhood of the mistress of the 
mansion; she had been brought up rather as a 
sort of humble companion than a servant, and 
educated far beyond what was then customary, 


with girls of her station. A dismal fate—a repe¬ 
tition of the old, old story—befell the poor crea¬ 
ture. The time came when tho heir of the great 
house set forth on his travels, and Mary left the 
place to conceal her shame. She dared not go 
home, and Mrs. Wentworth discovered her secret. 
She was taken under the care of the Went worths 
—they went away with her to England. Her 
child was born in London, and wns given out to 
be Mrs. Wentworth’s son. Mary M'Kenzie held 
her peice, until she was on her death-bed. She 
bad died soon after Hugh Gordon’s arrival in 
England. Her brother had taken her to the Isle 
of Wight. She died there, and, before dying, 
made and signed her confession, in the presence 
of the clergyman of the parish. There were also 
three letters to her, one from Mr. Wentworth, 
and two from his wife. Mr. Livingston himself 
recognized, and knew in his heart that upon oath 
he should be forced to say the writing was that 
of his dead friends. Besides these, there was 
the letter which Arthur had found in the old 
cabinet, from Mary M‘Kenzie to Mr. Wentworth, 
after the husband and wife returned to America; 
also, a letter addressed to him in London, and 
forwarded to New York, begging to be told of 
their whereabouts, and to be allowed to follow 
them, ready to be a servant, a slave, what they 
would, if only she might be near her boy. Next 
: was the torn letter, in Mr. Wentworth’s hand, evi- 
; dently a rough draft of the answer he had written. 

It was at the Isle of Wight that Hugh Gordon 
had met the brother, Donald; and it came about 
that Hugh saved his life, when they were over¬ 
taken in a fishing-boat by a storm. When Donald 
; learned just who Hugh was, gratitude as well as 
; duty made him eager to speak; so Hugh brought 
him over to America. 

Hugh and Clare de Launay decided to keep the 
; matter secret. It was only a terrible fatality 
; which had revealed the mystery to Arthur, and, 

; after that, he had forced the whole history from 
tho Scotchman’s lips. The probabilities of the 
case were all in Hugh’s favor, but, tinder any 
circumstances, Arthur hod rendered Mr. Living¬ 
ston, or anybody else, powerless to help his cause ; 
for he had left behind in writing a statement, ac- 
| knowledging his belief in the story, and relin¬ 
quishing the property to the rightful heir, Hugh 
Gordon. 

The only admission Mr. Livingston would make 
was that if it could be proved that the signature 
Of the clergyman was genuine, and letters pur¬ 
porting tobefrom Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth genu¬ 
ine also, then Hugh’s case might stand in law. 
But when he said this, all the listeners knew that 
he had no shadow of hope left. 
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CHAPTER X. 

During the week that elapsed, before Clare de 
Launay’s recovery, Hugh Gordon took no step 
toward claiming hia rights; but, of course, the 
whole truth became known. The story seemed 
so probable that few people felt much surprise. 
Everybody who recollected the two cousins, be* 
lieved there was nothing at which Wentworth 
would have hesitated to keep John Gordon, or his 
heir, from inheriting the property. 

Of course, the world was sorry for Arthur. 
But then Arthur was gone. A heavy cloud of 
shame and disgrace shut like the portals of a 
grave, between him and any possibility of return. 
Naturally, Hugh, as a person of importance, had 
a right to be considered also. People might be 
sorry for the nameless outcast, but Hugh Gor¬ 
don had behaved well; they must remember that 
few men would have been so self-sacrificing! 
Why, in his fondness for Arthur, his love for the 
family name, he meant to keep the secret, and 
leave the false heir in the enjoyment of the place 
into which he had been thrust. Certainly Hugh 
was a man worthy all honor and respect. Besides, 
Arthur was by no means penniless. His god¬ 
father, during his life, had made him a present of 
five thousand pounds; indeed, altogether, what 
with Hugh’s kindness, and the rest, he had been 
wonderfully well treated. In short, it seemed 
probable that before long the last gleam of sym¬ 
pathy for the ousted alien would go out; the 
wonder would be if, before they ended, people did 
not forget that Arthur had been a helpless instru¬ 
ment in the hands of others, and so blame him 
ms guilty of trying to defraud Hugh Gordon of 
his rights. 

Hugh held his peace, and kept aloof from all 
the world. This was natural, praiseworthy, too, 
for Clare de Launay was very ill, and the poor ] 
fellow was bearing a hard burden in every way. j 

At last, Miss de Launay got better, was able to 
sit up, even to talk. Dr. Osborne, strong in his 
faith and admiration for Hugh, told Clare that he 
was in the house; told her how nobly he had 
behaved, in trying to overtake Arthur, and hoping 
up to the last moment, to stop his mad flight, and 
induce him, during his life, to keep the position 
of heir to Wentworth unmolested. 

Clare had not yet seen her former guardian. 
The excitement and trouble had rendered him ill 
again, and he had been obliged to go home, and 
was now suffering worse than ever. 

But she felt she must see Hugh. She could 
not deny his request, and it was better to have 
it over. So he was sent for, and the two were 
left alone. She was not so much altered, Hugh 
thought. She was more beautiful than ever, if 


possible; and the wild love, which was (he strong¬ 
est passion even his eager nature had ever known, 
seemed to spring up in his heart with added 
force. 

The doctor had told him he must be gentle and 
careful, for Clare was very weak still. Clare sat 
leaning back in an easy-chair among her pillows, 
her long golden hair floating about her shoulders 
like a bright cloud. She held out her hand. She 
could be kind now, she said to herself; she was 
free, and she would try to believe that, ungene¬ 
rous as Hugh had proved toward her, he had 
meant to be kind to Arthur. 

“Oh, Clare, Clare!” he cried, sinking on his 
knees by her side, and pressing his feverish Ups 
upon her hand. 

“ Please don’t, Hugh,” she said. “Not that 
—I sent for you to say-” 

He rose to his feet, and stood looking at her. 

“I did all I could,” he said. “I kept my 
promise in the spirit, at least. Clare, you did 
not send for me to Bay that yon mean to break 
yours!” 

“ You must call it that, if you will, Hugh. I 
cannot marry you.” 

She trembled a Httle; but it was only from 
physical weakness. The strong will, which had 
helped her to bear so much during the terrible 
season before her illness, was not subdued. 

He felt his head grow dizzy; he knew that one 
of his awftil spasms of rage was coming over him : 
he must control it; his sole hope was in seeming 
calm and patient. He sat down near her. After 
a little he said, 

“ Will you listen to me first, Clare?” 

“ It is useless. There is nothing to say,” she 
answered. “ I loved Arthur. I promised to for¬ 
sake him, to marry you, in order to preserve his 
life from the nwful wreck it must become under 
the discovery of guilt, which was no fault of his.” 

“ But I am not to blame that it was discovered.” 

“ No, Hugh. You kept to your bond, I admit. 
You did more, where Arthur was concerned.” 

“ He might have all now, if he would like it— 
house—lands-” 

“You know he would not take it, if it were 
possible,” she interrupted, proudly. “ He would 
; not have sullied his soul by trafficking with the 
j disgraceful secret for an’instant.” 

“ Oh, Clare, it is too late to change anything. 

I For your own sake, think what will be said of 
t you! It is impossible for you to tell the world 
! why you promised to marry me.” 

| “ No, I shall never tell.” 

“Then see the position in which you will be 
placed.” 

[ “ I would rather lose my friends than live as— 
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Oh, Hugh, don’t t I am not fit to argue—I can¬ 
not ; but I will never marry you—never I I would 
have kept my word: I would have tried to make 
you an obedient wife; but the promise is gone 
with the reason that forced me to give it. Your 
pretence at considering me bound is a mere so¬ 
phistry.” 

“ I loved you so. Oh, Clare, I loved you so!” 

He was on his knees before her, hiding his face 
on the arm of her chair. Ay, that was true 
enough—he loved her. There was so much of 
honesty in his life, though the love was not able 
to make him an honest man, had helped, indeed, 
to plunge him into guilt. 

“ Better as it is, Hugh,” she said. “ Our plan 
never would have answered. Your rights have 
been forced upon you. I can see now that it was 
a sin to attempt to carry on that vile wrong. But 
I pitied him so, poor Arthur.” 

She stopped, for he groaned aloud. She heard 
the groan, but not the awful curse he muttered, 
in the midst of all his purgatorial pain. 

“ tf you would only leave it where it is, Hugh,” 
she went on, after a little. 11 Take what is your 
own—what fate has given; try to be content.” 

“And lose the one prize worth having, the 
one thing that can make the rest bright, your 
love!” 

“ You never had it, Hugh! Don’t force me to 
say harsh things. Let us part friends. I can 
pardon the wrong you would have done me, the 
sacrifice you demanded as a return for giving up 
your rights, because you were kind, or meant to 
be, to Arthur. But don’t let us go over it. See, 
the past has come to an end. I have a right to 
claim my life now, I do.” 

Then his passion mastered his reason, and he 
bust into a torrent of execrations; checked him¬ 
self as soon as he could, but knew that the last 
chance was gone; he had lost even the tempo¬ 
rary elevation in her esteem, which he had 
gained through the old doctor’s partizanship. 

She looked at him now with a cold, haughty 
smile. 

“The leopard cannot change his spots,” she i 
said. “ Will you have the goodness to go away ?” 

“ Oh, Clare, Clare, have a little mercy 1 Re¬ 
member what I suffer—I am mad, I think.” 

“I do remember,” she answered, softening 
again. “See, Hugh, I will be friends. I will 
believe you want to be true and honest; but make 
an end of this. Do not talk to me about broken 
promises; do not bring up all that is hard and 
cruel in my nature-” 

There was no time for more words, for the doc¬ 
tor's warning tap sounded on the door. Hugh 
could only be submissive, do his best to keep 


ever so slight a place in her kindly regard, and 
go away. 

During the next six months, such scenes were 
not uncommon between the two. At last Clare's 
patience gave way. She denied publicly that 
any engagement existed between herself and 
Hugh; bore the brunt of public censure; and for 
a time had scarcely a friend to support her, 
except Mr. Livingston. 

Hugh, meantime, was established at Wentworth 
Manor. People had almost forgotten there ever 
had been any other heir, Hugh was so popular, 
and filled his position so well. The old Scotch¬ 
man lived there—that was natural enough ; only 
another proof of Hugh’s kindness, it was said. 
So time got by, until a year was gone. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Then it became known that Miss Ed la and 
Clare were going abroad under Mr. Livingston’s 
charge. When Hugh heard this, he determined, 
at any oost, to secure the prize for which he had 
plotted, but plotted only to find it wrested from 
him at the moment of triumph. 

In these matt er-of-fact days, when railways are 
common as gridirons, and telegraph poles as thick 
as trees, to carry off a woman 'and marry her by 
force, would be a performance attended with a 
good deal of difficulty; but in Hugh Gordon’s 
time, it was by no means an uncommon occur¬ 
rence ; and the oddest part of the matter was, that 
in all the instances recorded, the captured ones 
ended by submitting to their fate as patiently as 
the Sabine girls did in the days of Romulus. 

It was near the time for the ship to sail. The 
household at Northcots had been reduced: in the 
house there was no male servant but the butler, 
who was an old man passed seventy. The stable¬ 
men that were left slept in a loft over the car¬ 
riage-house. The gardener lived in a cottage 
nearly a quarter of a mile off. Hugh Wentworth’s 
design was not a difficult one to carry into execu¬ 
tion. Even if discovery ensued, the shrieks of 
two or three frightened women were all the danger 
to be encountered. It was not impossible, in the 
purlieus of the city, to find a man in holy orders, 
who had sunk to the level of men he would desire 
to employ to aid in such business. 

But the first thing was to carry Clare de Launay 
off. Three persons were ample assistance, sup¬ 
posing two to be necessary to prevent the other 
women from giving the alarm. A carriage and 
horses, in waiting outside the grounds, was all 
else that was needed. There was scarcely risk 
enough to give a dash of romance to the aflhir. 

Hugh Gordon knew every nook and cranny of 
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the old mansion, as well as he knew Wtentworth : 
Manor. He was to be aided by M ( Kenzie and 
the disgraced parson. 

It was a clear night, with no moon; but the 
sky was cloudless, and filled with stars. Hugh 
drove the carriage himself, and tied the horses 
in a safe place. It was near midnight when they 
arrived. 

They got into the grounds by a path familiar to 
Hugh, and followed the winding road till they 
came out in sight of the old dwelling. 

M‘Kenzie met them at a spot agreed upon, and, 
in answer to some question of Hugh’s, said, 

“ I’ve na onoo lost sight of the entrance until 
the last hour. It’s gone twal, noo, so ye may 
certify. There's joost the ould butler, the house¬ 
keeper, a couple o’ bit lassies, and the two leddies 
within.” 

“You’re a trusty old villain, at least,” said 
Hugh, laughing. 

“ When I’m weel paid/’ returned the other. 
The dining-room windows gave on a little green | 
nook, which had been walled in from the rest of! 
the grounds by some caprice of a former lady of ! 
the house; and it was always called Madam’s ! 
pltataunee. So the windows of fliis room were ! 
never fastened; one could count confidently on 
the habits of a servant like old Tallmans. Hugh 
knew where there was a low door near the kitchen 
regions, w hich gave admittance to the pleasaunce. 
It might be locked; but it oould be forced from 
its hinges without noise. 

They gained admittance easily enough. The 
three stood in the dining-room, masked, and the 
Scotchman carried a dark lantern. 

They ascended the stadrs without the slightest 
fear of detection. Hugh Bigned to the Scotchman 
where to take his stand, near the side passage, 
off which the servants’ rooms were situated. His 
other confederate was stationed by the door of 
Miss Edla’s chamber. 

Ten chances to one the door of Clare’s chamber 
was not even bolted. In case it was they had 
tools. The unfrocked parson's devious life had 
taught him to force a door much more stoutly 
guarded than that oould be. 

Hugh moved noiselessly toward it, the moc¬ 
casins drawn over his boots preventing the least 
sound. The door yielded to his touch. He set 
down the lantern, and looked in. 

The windows were open, for the night was 
warm, and he oould see the great bed, with 
the heavy crimson curtains thrown back. He 
could even trace the outlines of the girl’s 
head and shoulders, as she Iky on the pillows. 

He was in the room. He had seiaed her, and 
had raised her in his anna, enveloped as she was 


in the bed-clothes. Roused suddenly from a heavy 
sleep, the hapless creature had time only for one 
strangled cry, then the counterpane was drawn 
securely over her head. 

Out into the corridor Hugh rushed with hif 
burden. The other two saw him come, and kept 
their places, as had been agreed upon, till be 
should descend the stairs, ready to cover bis re¬ 
treat in case of pursuit. 

But a door between him and the stair-case 
opened. A light gleamed down the corridor. 
In the brief second which followed, Hugh saw 
Dr. Osborne’s stalwart form fill up the door-way. 
Then there was a loud cry, half astonishment, half 
rage, from Hugh. The assailant was upon him. 
Hugh dropped Clare. Before he could recover 
himself, or his confederates could reach the spot, 
the report of a pistol rang sharply through tlio 
house. Hugh Gordon ftU. The other two men 
fled down the stairs. 


CHAPTER XII. 

When Miss Edla and the servants rushed out 
Clare sat crouched, motionless on the floor, not 
fainting, but incapable of speech or movement. 
Dr. Osborne had brought his lamp, and was bend¬ 
ing over the man he had shot. Just as Mis* 
Edla and the others reached the place, he lifted 
the crape mask, and they saw the face of Hugh. 

This was how it happened. The doctor had 
been visiting a sick person in the neighborhood, 
and as Northcots was much nearer than his own 
home, he had gone there to claim hospitality, 
arriving just after the Scotchman had left his 
post. 

With daylight the officers of justice appeared. 
But there' remained no work for them to do. 
Hugh Gordon had passed beyond the reach of 
human law. He was mortally wounded. 

He lived fbr mote than a week. His confede¬ 
rates were captured; the Scotchman sent for Mr. 
Livingston, and hinted at the ftirther proofs he 
could give of Hugh’s villainy, if allowed to go 
free himself. 

But Hugh Gordon spoke also at the last. Dur¬ 
ing the whole time he had been attended by Clare 
and Dr. Osborne. He ha I generally Inin sleep¬ 
less, unresting; his eyes wandering always from 
Clare to the doctor, and then hack to Clare; sul- 
lenness, rage, despair, turn by turn, convulsing 
the pallid face; hut at lost he spoke. 

“It’s stronger than I,” he muttered. “Call 
them Ml in. Let everybody hear.” 

The doctor bent over him to catch the words. 
Hugh motioned that he wanted to drink. The 
doctor raised Us head, while Clare’s hands held 
a cooling draught to his parched lips. 

\ 
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Then the doctor summoned Miss Edla and two 
of the officers who were below stairs. 

“You may write it down,” continued Hugh. 
“ I’ll sign it. I’m made to speak! I forged the 
letters. I hired M‘Eenzie and his sister; she 
made the confession to the clergyman, but she did 
die. We hired another woman under her name. 
Arthur is the heir I I did it all for Clare—all 1 
I had studied it over for years. I used to believe 
it would be proved I was the heir. Then I made 
this plan; but I should never have carried it out 
only to gain her—ai^d I’ve lost her! Clare, 
Clare !’* 

The whole confession was not complete until 
the next day, for fainting fits began to oppie on, 
and many times interrupted it; but the substance 
of his avowal was in the words he thus first ut¬ 
tered, as he lay there with his glazed eyes fast¬ 
ened on Clare de Launay’s face. 

He died so when the end came, died with his 
eyes fixed on Clare, her name on his lips, her 
prayers to God for pardon upon his soul, the 
latest earthly sound in his ears. And Clare be¬ 
lieved always that at the last there,was a change, 
a consciousness that he bad deserved his fate; 
a submission which was neither fatalistic, or the 
effect of desperation. It may hayo been. We 
say always, and we try to believe as much as 
poor human nature can, that God’s justice may 
be perfect in its severity, and yet His mercy 
infinite! 

So Mr. Livingston sailed for Europe alone. 
Clare would not go. 

“ I cannot,” she said. “ When ho was friend¬ 
less, and in trouble, I might have gono; but now, 
I do not know; he has so long believed me false, 
there may be no place left for n^e in his heart. 
I cannot go.” 

But she sent the bracelet he had given her, the 
day they parted; ( the gift he had said should 
always bring him, if she had need of him. 

To track a wanderer wa3 not always easy in 
those days, and Arthur had hidden himself, and 
his grief, and his shame, far out of the haunts 
travelers through Europe, wore in the habit of 
seeking then. Not meaning to be weak; not 


LO 

■T- 

B Y SLLI 

Oa, Irfllfe! lying low, with the sunlight upon ypu ; 

Oh green, quiet pastures, asleep in the sun ; ‘ 

Ob moadows, at rest, with the shadows among yon, 

Can any one find you? Lost, lost every one l » 

Oh, hills 11 have lout you, and now I go seeking 
The home of my childhood, lost long, long ago; 

Vol, LXV.—18 


meaning to waste the life which the wickedness 
of others had so cruelly wrecked; just asking 
a little time to grow accustomed to his pain, before 
he girded up his lcins and*, and went forth to 
inquire what existence held for him to do—what 
plooe he was to accept or make, that he might fill 
his destiny in the grand universal plan. 

So the summer knd {he outtimn passed; no 
hopeful letters came to Clare; but she hoped 
always, or she trusted fin God, which was better. 
The long, dreary winter dragged by, and then 
hope became fulfillment—he was coming! 

Just a little* longer to endure. Mr. Living¬ 
ston’s health compelled them to wait for the 
spring; but the Spring dawned in Clare’s heart 
the moment she read the words that he was com¬ 
ing. 

Onde more the arbutus blossomed about the 
pedestal of-the sad-faced Cupid, trailed its odor¬ 
ous lengths'over the trunks of the great elms, and 
spread its wealth of blossoms across the emerald 
grass of the knoll. 

Clare de Laranay stood !n the beautiful haunts, 
with the glowing brightness of the departing day 
about her, and looking down the garden paths, 
saw Arthur Wentworth hurrying up the slope. 

There are a feW earthly moments that can no 
more be pictured than 1 one could paint heaven ! 

The sunset had come. They had been twice 
summoned to the house by aunt Edla and Mr. 
Livingston. Again and again they turned to go, 
but some last word always brought them back, 
and they stopped* ttriri in arm, and gazed out to¬ 
ward the sinkfitig 1 lumindry. Suddenly, Clare 
said, 1 

“The king haS come to his own again! Oh, 
Arthur, it was worth while to have suffered—we 
know now what happiness means.” 

The last rays of the sunset quivered about 
them. The thrushes chanted their evening hymn 
among the elms. The low breeze fluttered the 
long trails and streamers of the blossoming ar¬ 
butus, and Bent out a shower of heavenly per¬ 
fume, and the light struck the face of Cupid, till 
he even seemed to brighten and smile, and then 
the lovers passed down the slope together. 



ST. 


Y E T IK. i 

I sigh for the meadow# where shadows are creeping) 

And flecking the greensward with shade odd with glow. 

Cun nobody find yon,.ob sweet home forsakenf 
I left you full (uin, many Summers ego; « 

And now that I seek yon, no answer I waken ; 

Y<m leave me alone with my silence and woe 
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CHAPTER I. 

Old Me. M‘Yey had been watching his nephew’s 
wife put the boys to bed through the half-open 
door. He cleared his throat when she came in, 
and stroked down the white, goatee on his chin. 

“ Your mode of training yourboys is different 
from that which I used with mine, niece Harold,” 
he said. “ It was enough for m*4o point to the 
clock at bed-time, and they went without a word, 
without a word.” 

“ My boys are such strong fellows,” said little 
Mrs. Harold, as she sat down and took up her 
work again. Her hour’s struggle with them, 
coaxing, scolding and bribing, had left her with a 
pain in her head and shortness of breath. 

The Harolds were poor city missionaries, with 
a little church, hardly more than a large room, 
in the squalid suburbs of the city. They kept 
but one servant. When the twins were first 
born, Mr. Harold used to help his wife put them 
to bed at night. They were nothing but a boy 
and girl themselves, after all; and it was the 
keenest delight to them both to examine the 
rounded, rosy little limbs every evening, and 
compare them. To-night Georgie was surely the 
biggest; to-morrow night it would be Eve. 

Den Harold, as his college friends still called 
him, used to go pacing up and down, holding one 
little night-gowned chap hugged to his breast, so 
that he could feel the faint heart beat against his 
own, and watching Susy with the other's face 
pressed into her white bosom. 

But all this was changed since old Mr. M‘Vey 
had come to board with them. M‘Vey was 
Harold’s uncle, had helped in his education, and 
was proud to see the lad a clergyman at last. 
It was to assist their narrow income that he now 
boarded with the young people. But the experi¬ 
ment had not added to Susy’s happiness. Old 
Mr. M‘Vey was sincere and earnest, but he was 
also imperious and dogmatic. Many would have 
called him narrow-minded. He had not even 
charity for those who thought differently from 
himself. Susy’s instinct, rather than her reason, 
told her, from the first, that this surly, obstinate 
old xqan was her enemy, perhaps, without his 
even knowing it. Nature had made the two 
mutually antagonistic. Busy thought him hard 
and cruel. “ He wishes to bend every one to 
his own will,” she said to heraelf. M‘Vey re- 
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garded her as a weak, spoiled child. “ What a 
mistake Harold made,” he thought. “ Instead 
of being a help-mate, she will be a drag on him, 
and that fbr his whole life. This comes of a 
pretty face.” He could not do justice to a cha¬ 
racter like Susy’8. He could not even under¬ 
stand* it. She instinctively sought to rule by 
love; he would rule by the rod, and an iron one 
at that. 

A very few weeks of this antagonism had worn 
Susy out. Her husband, she saw, was daily 
falling more and more under the influence of his 
uncle. He was daily becoming more and more 
estranged from her, she told herself. She felt 
that she could not endure this state of things 
much longer. And this very night matters were 
destined to come to a crisis. 

Presently the supper bell rang. They went 
down to the dining-room, a dull apartment, with 
a square table, coal oil lamps, a stove, a plate of 
cold corned beef, bread, butter and milk. The 
men sat down, and, after grace, began to eat, 
with preoccupied and knitted brows, talking to 
each other, and ignoring Susy. Her heart ached 
to think how different it was from the old times; 
such cozy teas as they had then, she and Ben, 
when the boys were asleep! Sermons and sew¬ 
ing were put away, and the fire stirred till it 
blazed; and there was a hot pot of fragrant tea 
brought up to the sitting-room, and a bit of jam ; 
for Susy had a child’s sweet tooth yet; or a little 
treat of oysters, and all so snug and convenient 
and pio-nicy l How Ben used to laugh when she 
made a table of his knees, and how warm and 
strengthening it all was after the tiresome day ! 

“You do not eat,” demanded M‘Vey, looking 
up at last at Susy. 

“ I don’t feel very strong, and that meat is so 
fat, and—oh I I should like a cup of tea, Ben!” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“Just as you please, Susan,” said Mr. Harold, 
in the calm, gentle tone which had become ha¬ 
bitual to him. * “ You entered willingly into our 
agreement to refrain from the use of tea and 
coffee for the benefit of the building fund of the 
church. But if you feel unable to fhlfill it, it is a 
matter in whioh no one has a right to interfere. 
It lies between your conscience and yourself. 
I will order tea for you, to-morrow, if you 
; wish.” 
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“Allow me, my dear brother,” the uncle said, 
lifting his hand, persuasively. “ Would you con¬ 
sent to place to a drunkard’s lips the intoxicating 
cup, because he was weaker than you, and craved 
it? Would you be less faithful with your wife ?” 

4i The cases are hardly parallel,” Mr. Harold 
said, his fair face flushing a little. 

“To me they are,” swinging delighted off into 
the argumentative tone. “ To me they are. Tea 
is to women what stimulants of other character 
are to men. To my niece here-” 

“ Pardon me,” said Susy, with a certain gentle 
dignity of her own. “ It is not necessary to say 
anything more. Shall we go up stairs? Uncle 
has finished his supper, Benjamin.” 

The two men followed her up the stairs, in 
silence, feeling that the little lady had somehow 
mastered the difficulty. But Susy’s humiliation 
was most bitter. It was not fitting, she felt, that 
she should have been left to fight her own battle. 

“ The time has been when Benjamin would not 
have suffered his wife to be insulted !’* she thought. 
“ Insulted 1 Yes, it was that!” 

She went bock to her work, which was making 
a pair of trousers for Georgcy. Would the long, 
dusky seam never be ended ? She remembered 
that afterward. There was Josey’s coat to bind, 
and the stockings to darn, before she could go to 
bed. The solitary servant was sick, and her 
whole day had been spent in the kitchen. 

“ I wonder if I will have time some day to stop 
and die?” she thought. 

Her mind would wander off to her earlier days. 
It was such a little while ago since she was Lucy 
Ludlow 1 She remembered how young Dr. Thorpe, 
now become a great man, had loved her, and how 
she had preferred Harold to him. She did not 
regret her choice. But she could not help think¬ 
ing that, if she had married the richer man, she 
would not now be living over a corner grocery. 
What a flower-garden that was at home ? If she 
had some of those zennias or scarlet salvias now 
to put in this room, or a great heap of blood-red 
phlox I She thought she could breathe in it then. 
It was full, not of air now, but dry stove-heat. 
Her whole life was full of Btove-heat. This was 
about the time when she used to be buying her fall 
dresses. She had as keen pleasure in gay, bright 
silks and feathers, as in gay, bright flowers. She 
thought of them now, thirstily, as she did of the 
tea. There was a certain blue-velvet suit and hat 
which she had worn just before she was married. 
She remembered her own charming, arch face in 
It, with a blush, and then a chill, as a ghost might 
think of its own flesh and blood self. She had 
been altogether alive then, it seemed to her. She 
kept quite clear of book**, it is true ; but she had 


had dozens of friends, and loved them with 
all her soul. And she had gone to concerts, 
and drunk in the music with as keen a thirst and 
delicate taste, as any connuisesur his rare wine; 
and she had danced, and joked, and taken care 
of the poor, and sat up with the sick, with inces¬ 
sant zeal. 'Whatever Susy Ludlow did, was done 
with her whole heart, and the full strength of her 
blood and brain. She had been so energetic even 
in her fun, so different from the other lackadaisi¬ 
cal belles of the village, that when Ben Harold 
married and carried her off, pcoplo said she 
would make a good clergyman's wife, if she gave 
her mind to it. “I did give m}" mind toil,” 
thought poor Mrs. Harold, drearily. What was 
tlio matter then ? There was not a wilted leaf, 
blown to the ground to rot to-night, of less use 
than she. Husband, children, God, she said, 
bitterly, were indifferent to her. Every nerve 
relaxed with a sense of exhaustion and craving. 

** Nave you forgotten that this is the night for 
the Temporary Relief Meeting ?*’ asked her uncle. 

“ I had forgotten. Yes,” she said, with a start, 
looking up from her reverie, and turning appalled 
to the basket of darning and patches. Then, with 
an appealing look to her husband, “ I have a great 
deal to do, Benjamin.” 

“Duties never clash,” said her uncle. 

“The Lord’s work comes first, my dear,” said 
Mr. Harold, mildly. 

“I can finish the mending, perhaps, when I 
come back.” 

She said this, as if hoping that one of the two 
might, contradict her. But no one replied. She 
went out slowly, and came back with her bonnet 
on. She stood by the stove. A square mirror 
hung over it. Was that her face, so sallow, 
sunken, and washed out ? The bonnet was black 
and frotisy—a second-hand one Mrs. Simms had 
sent her. Behind her was the room, like the 
background to a picture. Why, tho world itself 
was sallow and washed-out. 

“ You will go with me, Benjamin, won’t you ?” 
she said, at last, with a frightened glance out of 
the window. 

“ I really do not see how I can. Uncle’s road 
and mine Tie in directly the opposite direction. 
It is barely dark, my dear, indeed, you must 
not be such a baby. You must cure yourself of 
this cowardice. You must be early, too, for you 
must take the chair.” 

“ Oh, I cannot do that. It is too conspicuous.” 

“We are called on for greater sacrifices in the 
path of duty,” said her uncle, “than to make 
anything conspicuous, or to walk alone at night.” 

Her husband said nothing. 

Susy pinned her shawl, and went forth at that, 
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without further words; but she did not leave the > 
house. She stopped in the narrow entry, look-! 
ing back. This night, with its petty crosses and ? 
deprivation, was but the repetition of countless j 
nights that had gone before. Why should it seem j 
to her the crisis of her life ? But it did so. The < 
years seemed to have stopped short, and rendered \ 
up their account, as if now the future was to be ! 
decided. What was this dreadful gulf between < 
her and her husband ? She made a step to return. ; 
She would fling herself into his arms, as in the 
old times. She stood irresolute, crying out from 
her soul, but making no sound with her lips. 

“ Oh, Ben, Ben ! It is not that I want to shirk 
my duty! It is death, I think, that is at work 
with me.” 

If he had only seen her at that moment, and 
realized how weak she was, he would have taken 
her in his arms, as he used to do, and have 
soothed her like a spoiled baby, and all would 
have gone well. But she only uttered this last, 
despairing cry to her own soul; her lips framed 
no words. M‘Vey spoke at the Bamc moment; 
both he and her husband thought Bhe was gone. 

“ I am sorry for your sake, that your com¬ 
panion halts in the way. You certainly try to 
make her burdens light,” said the pitiless ad¬ 
viser. 

“ I think they are light,” irritably. 

“ She obstructs your usefulness,” scntentiously. 
“It militates very much against you. A stronger 
woman, mentally, would have been a mere suita¬ 
ble helpmeet for you.” 

“Yes,” assented Harold, absently. He hardly 
heard, so great was his annoyance, what the 
speaker said, hardly realized what was his own 
reply. 

But Susy heard- She put up her hand, and 
stood scared and stunned for a few minutes; 
then she went out. 

Yet even the belief that sji© had lost her hus¬ 
band’s love forever, came to her as through a 
dead brain and nerves, and hardly quickened 
into pain. Going down the street, she passed a 
restaurant, out of which came the steam of roast 
oysters, with an appetizing flavor. She lingered, 
dragged herself slowly by, stopped, and looked 
back. She paused in front of a drug shop, look¬ 
ing thirstily at the crimson and violet lights in 
the window. The clear, radiant color strength¬ 
ened her, she could not tell how. Further on 
she reached the opera-house, to which crowds of 
carriages were driving up. Beautiful women, 
delicately dressed, sprang out of them, all life 
and gayety, and vanished in the brilliantly-lighted 
vestibule. From within came the broken strains 
of music; now a burst of swelling triumph; then 


a woman’s voice alone, carrying its ecstasy of joy 
and passion, it seemed to her, up to the gates 
of heaven itself. Susy knew all that was within : 
color, beauty, light, harmony, in unstinted over¬ 
flow. She stood still on the lower step, not know¬ 
ing, in fact, what she was doing. Just at the 
moment some one touched her. It was her hus¬ 
band and M‘Vey, on their way to the conference, 
for she had wandered a long distance out of her 
path. 

The latter was too outraged to give Harold time 
to speak. “What do you do here?” he cried. 

“ Is this gate of perdition a fit place for a minis¬ 
ter's wife?” 

Her husband, at the same moment, gave her 
his arm. “ Come,” he said. They took her part 
of the way to her meeting, and then left her. 
But Harold went to his conference perplexed and 
disturbed. He was exceptionally fond of his 
wife; but within the last year or two he had 
begun to feel that she was not suited to his life. 
He had imbibed his new notions altogether from 
M‘Vey. To-night, her pinched face and sharp 
voice had frightened his old love back into life; 
and now strange doubts began to disturb him. 
Did the service of this All-'Wise and loving Master 
; really demand that the life which he had made 
so beautiful and bountiful, should bo starved? 

; Ought the strongest powers, the most refined and 
; highest tastes and emotions, which he had given 
| to them, to be thwarted and trampled down ? 
Was such a view right? 

But the doubt had not long time to vex him. 
He ventured to say to M‘Vey, as they walked 
; along, “ Perhaps we were too hard on Susy. She 
| seems to be suffering from nervous prostration.” 

“ When a man or woman resorts to nerves as 
an excuse, my dear sir,” said this uncompromis¬ 
ing companion, “you may be sure it is the soul 
; and conscience that are short-coming. Nerves I” 
There was this to be said for the speaker, he 

I believed his own doctrine. Privately, he had no 
good-will to his neighbor’s wife. Harold was 
bringing the Carter street church into notice over 
all the city. But his wife did nothing. She was 
a drawback. The more M‘Vey rejoiced in the 
growing fame of their society, or its increasing 
funds, the more he was impatient with Mrs. 
Harold, the more it irritated him te hear of her 
nerves. He kept a fox’s eye on Harold through 
that night’s session, gibing and spurring him 
when he caught him lax in interest. As for the 
poor young man he was between two fires. One 
minute he found himself agreeing with his uncle, 
the next moment his heart ached with pity. 
Poor Susy, after all, was but a child. What if 
God had given her to him in charge, and he-? 
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CHAPTER II. | 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Harold did not reach the j 
woman’s meeting. It was held in an upper cham- j 
ber over a drug-shop, and when she came to the < 
long, dark stairs leading to it, her heart gave out, < 
and she sat down in a corner on one of the land- S 
ings, out of the way, and utterly exhausted, fell > 
asleep. She wakened presently on a low, wooden > 
bench. There was a gray-haired old man, stand- j 
ing off a little in front of rows of glittering bottles, ? 
watching her anxiously. There was some subtle < 
stimulant at her failing brain. Strong hands < 
grasped her wrists just at that place where she so < 
often feared they would fall to pieces. That trifle s 
strengthened the worn-out woman. At last some- l 
body thought it worth while, and knew how, to > 
take care of her—even her ! The deadly torpor j 
overpowered her again, just as she heard some i 
muttered words about “the parson’s wife,” and \ 
“congestion of the brain.” The voice was curi- \ 
ously pleasant to her. It was familiar, yet un- < 
familiar; it brought back all the old times, when s 
she was a girl, when she was Susy Ludlow. j 
It was Dr. Thorpe, whom the druggist had seen s 
passing in his coupd, and had brought in to at- s 
tend to the woman that he had found insensible \ 
on the stairs. Dr. Thorpe had practiced in Phila- ? 
delphia for many years, but it was not likely he \ 
would be known to the poor preacher, or his \ 
wife. In spite of his youth, he stood pre-emi- < 
nent as a consulting physician, in obscure dis- \ 
eases; his charges were enormous. It was the \ 
fashion to have some recondite ailment which s 
only he could cure. He was a young man, but s 
his face was habitually grave, and his hair and j 
whiskers were alroady touched with gray. > 

“A beggar, Forbes?” he said, as he stooped > 
over poor Susy, and saw her lank gown and j 
smashed black bonnet. j 

“ I think not. Face looks familiar to me. But \ 
I can’t fix it. Not starvation, eh ?” j 

“ N—no; something like it. Tut-tut! There’s ] 
been shameful neglect here!” fluttering over the s 
prostrate body, from eyelid to pulse, with the > 
swift abruptness of a hawk beaking its prey; > 
then turning to the jars on the shelves, he filled i 
a glass with the same sharp decision. i 

“ Trouble’s in the head ?” muttered Forbes. i 
Thorpe nodded. i 

“ Can she pull through ?” picking up the lean, < 
dry hand with a certain tenderness. “ There’s < 
not much life left here to fall back on.” \ 

“If you know who she is, and what nursing l 
she’s likely to have, you can judge of her chances \ 
better than L If she has a noisy, wretched home > 
to go to, as I think it likely, I would advise you j 
to persuade her friends to let her be removed to 1 


one of the large public hospitals. It’s always the 
safest plan for the poor. But the decenter class— 
this woman’s—are so cursedly proud ” 

“SAe won’t go to the hospital,” cried the shop- 
boy, staring under Susy’s bonnet. “ That’s Parson 
Harold’s wife, round on Carter street.” 

Dr. Thorpe untied the bonnet quickly, and 
looked keenly into the pale, delicate face. lie 
said nothing, his countenance did not change ; 
yet Forbes had an unaccountable fancy that the 
boy’s words had given him some shock. But 
Thorpe was not a man to be questioned. 

“Where is this man, Harold, to be found?” 
he asked, presently. 

“ He’s likely at the conference,” volunteered 
the boy. 

“ It’s very kind in you, doctor, to break the 
ill news to the poor fellow,” said Forbes. 

Dr. Thorpe went out without reply, getting 
into his coupd with a sterner face than usual. 
He certainly had no especial care how the news 
was kroken to Harold. “That is she,” he mut¬ 
tered again and again. “That is she. Ilowto 
get her out of the brute’s hands, now?” 

But Dr. Thorpe usually accomplished his pur¬ 
poses. He soon found Harold. 

The husband was overcome by the shock, not 
only of finding liis wife so near to death, but of 
the prospect of bringing her home, ill and helpless. 

“God knows, sir,” he said to Thorpe, the 
grave concern on whose face went direct to his 
heart. “ I’ll do what I can. But if life depends 
on quiet—look here!” with a despairing gesture 
to the stifling rooms over the grocery. 

It was the most natural thing in the world 
that Dr. Thorpe shonld offer her a room in his 
own hospital. 

“ It is out of town, and quiet,” he saii. “ You 
can visit her when you please. I have excep¬ 
tionally difficult cases there, under the charge 
of ray own nurses. The expense to me will be 
nothing, and, as her affliction is peculiar, and one 
which I wish to study, you will do me a favor, if 
you will allow her to be carried out at once.” 

His manner might be dry and repulsive, but 
the meaning was good. Of course, Harold con¬ 
sented, followed her out, and for the first few 
days, while she lay in a stupor, hung over her, 
night and day. When the danger was past, 
M‘Vey reminded him of his church and children. 
There could be no doubt they needed him. He 
turned his steps, therefore, reluctantly into town. 

Haller, the German, who shared the hospital 
with Thorpe, had same doubts as to Mrs. Harold s 
admission. “The case is bad enough, likely to 
kill, no doubt, but it’s not rare. You’ll meet 
swarms of such over-worked men and women on 
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the street. We cannot clutter up the wards with 
them. What do you wa»u, my friend?” 

Thorpe was fmnk. It. was the best way with 
the keen eyes of his partner. “I’ve been used 
to well-fed patients lately. This was starvation 
of every kind, soul as well as body,” he said, 
“ and interested me, for the moment. When I 
found that the woman was one whom I had known 
years ago, 1 had a whim of being actively charit¬ 
able. That is all.” 

That was all. The first sight of her face had 
given him, for the moment, a new sensation ; 
and Thorpe was at that pause in middle age 
when new sensations are rare in the life of an 
unmarried man, when the firmest zeal in a pro¬ 
fession begins to chill into dull daily work. He 
seized upon the chance of prolonging this tem¬ 
porary excitement. What long, dead fancy had 
been connected with her, he did not clothe in 
words, even to himself. He stood over her bed, 
looking at the flcshless hands and Bunken face, 
with a queer, pathetic smile, as though laughing 
at himself. 

“ But if the dead can be raised out of this 
skeleton. I’ll do it,” ho said. 

One of the nurses, Agnes, was at the bedside. 
She shaded Susy’s eyes, and looked up smiling. 

“ She has such an unusually pure, sensitive 
face, doctor,” she whispered. 

“F.h? It’s unusually homely to me,” and he 
sauntered off. 

He was quite sincere. The old ghost of his 
boyhood might meet him, but he was not afraid 
of it, so long as it wore a shape so questionable. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ Not be taken home for a month, Agnes ? Not 
lifted, or carried?” 

“ Not with safety, Mrs. Harold.” 

Susy turned restlessly, covering her head with 
the quilt. “ But my boys? I might see George 
or Joe, once—only once? And my husband? 
It is so long since he was here.” 

Agnes escaped her, to hurry out into the hall, 
there to meet Dr. Thorpe. “ She cannot speak of 
her husband without increase of fever. Would 
it not be wiser to admit him ?” she said. 

“ I will sec her in the morning. Let me know 
as soon jus she is dressed.” 

Now even Agnes, not given to idle curiosity, 
wondered why, since the crisis was past, and she 
was conscious, Dr. Thorpe had never met Mrs. 
Harold as a physician, but had given over the 
care of her to Haller, only making her formal 
visits as a friend. 

He stood by the window, beating his boot with 


his cane. “The bloodless brute held her to his 
heart, till he had frozen her to death,” he said to 
himself, “ and now that I have nursed and warmed 
her to life again, she begins to whimper for him!” 
He laughed bitterly. At least until her cure was 
completed, he could keep her to himself. One 
week out of a life-time was not much to ask ! 

Dr. Thorpe would have been willing that day 
to open his purposes in the sight of any man. 
He believed himself to be always honorable, and 
a gentleman. This woman, whom he had brought 
from the grave, back into her first health and 
beauty, he held to have been foully wronged. If 
any loss in his own life, growing out of her wrong, 
made him irrationally bitter, he was not con¬ 
scious of it. 

Fortune helped him. Early in the morning, 
M 4 Yey came out, and was admitted by Dr. Haller 
to Mrs. Harold. He had a lurking suspicion that 
half of her complaints were shamming, and visited 
her to assure himself of it. 

“ Whether they are or not, she will come home 
to make a slave of Harold. It will keep one man 
at work ministering to her new whims, unless 
she is judiciously taken down,” he thought, as 
he stumped up the stairs. He started, as she 
turned her head, eagerly, to meet him. Skill, 
care, and nourishing food, had done their work. 
The sallow skin wjis gone. This was the old-time 
creamy, delicate flesh of Susy Ludlow'. The blue 
eyes sparkled. There was a confident, tender 
smile on the nervous mouth. 

Susy’s face fell when she saw who it was. 

“I thought Ben was behind you,” she cried, 
with a sob. 

“N—no I” plumping down in a chair. “It’s 
very well for you to lie by, Mrs. Harold, when 
you feel like taking your ease. But you can 
hardly expect him to neglect his duties, even for 
his wife, at least, every day.” 

“ It is so many days since he was here. Did 
he send a letter, or message?” 

“ No. I can’t say that he did,” drumming 
with both hands on his pulpy knees. On the 
whole, he thought it as well to leave her in igno¬ 
rance of how often Harold had been turned from 
the hospital door. 

“ He’s very busy, I suppose?” ventured poor 
Susy. 

“Yes,” cheerfully. “Mrs. Wagner is at the 
house now—the widow, you know?” 

“Yes, I know,” and Susy’s cheeks turned the 
color of the sheet. 

“ A valuable woman, Mrs. Wagner! Quite re¬ 
volutionized the house. Such a cook ! And a 
| baker too. Harold finds his laborB diminished 
| one half. Refers to her, while writing, constantly. 
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She copies all his sermons ia short-hand. There < 
is a woman fit to be companion for a minister.” 

Susy, in the strongest health, was weak and 
full of jealous fears; and Mrs. Wagner had been \ 
the Jetaliora of her married life. She lay quite 
quiet, picking the quiit with her trembling fingers. 
“A stronger woman would have been a betters 
helpmeet for him,” she thought. “And while 
I was at the edge of the grave, they looked about 
to find her, and have her ready !” | 

Her visitor watched her Bhrewdly. “That* 
medicine '11 work,” bethought. “Though as for s 
trying to make a Mrs. Wagner out of this pink- j 
and-white-faced doll, I needn't hope it! You j 
don't ask for your boys?" he said aloud. \ 

“ They, will not let me see them;” and then she j 
suddenly flushed scarlet. If she were only Well < 
again, with George and Joe in her arms, she 
would be too strong for any black-a-vised widow !” j 

“ No,” coolly. “ You’ll not see theih for some \ 
months. Harold has sent them out of town to a 1 
boarding-school. ’ ’ > 

“Without a word tome! Without one kiss? 
for their, mother, who hod been so near to j 
death!” 

“Now don’t go to excite yourself. The less < 
you say about death the better. When you talk j 
of lying by, taking a short holyday, that we all j 
understand—that hits your nail on the head. : 
The school is an excellent one. Mrs. Wagner 
selected it. She thought it was time that the 
children were removed from home, and subjected 
to some sort of discipline.” 

Susy did not answer. In the breathless stroke 
that had fallen upon her, the man, or his gibes, 
were as the idle wind that passed her by. He 
talked on, until the nurse, coming up, and seeing 
her face, motioned to him to go. 

“ Tell my husband to come to me,” she said. 

He twirled his hat uncertainly. “ Well, Harold, j 
it's not likely, will be out soon. He’s going on a : 
journey, and is considerably pushed for time. I 
reckoned on bringing any message you had, eh?” 

“ I* have none.” 

“All right. I’ll tell him you’re looking chip¬ 
per than a sparrow. He’d better lay by, and take 
a -est. Turn about, eh !” 

“ There’s no use in explaining Harold's arrange¬ 
ments to t he little fool, as long os it can be helped,” 
he reasoned, going down the avenue. “I’ll take 
good care he don’t see her till my visit has had 
time to digest.” 

“ Your wife’s as peart and rosy as a milk-maid,” 
he said, meeting Harold on the road. “ But they 
won’t let you in—doctor told me so. Excitement, 
and all that.” 

“ You told her about my going?” laughing ex¬ 


citedly. “What did she say, M‘Vey? How 
pleased the little woman would be j” 

“ She did not seam particularly pleased or in¬ 
terested.” 

Harold was silent a moment. “ But about the 
boys—?” 

“ 1 told her they were gone. But she asked 
no questions.” 

“ She is so feefele, I suppose. It was difficult 
when I saw her for her to articulate,” said 
Harold, but 'with a bewildered face. 

“ Mrs. Harold does not appear feeble to me. 
What a luxurious nest she has there ! The nurse 
told me Dr. Thorpe was an old friend of hers. If 
contrast with her home-life will cure her, he will 
be successful.” 

Harold laughed uneasily. He was glad that, 
iu any way, ease and comfort should come to his 
poor girl; and yet if he could have given it to 
her I Strange, too, that he ktaew nothing of Dr. 
Thorpe’s old friehdehip. 

A few hours after, Dr. Thorpe came into Susy’s 
room, and found her apparently senseless. 

“What does this mean?” he asked, in alarm. 

“ She has been in this stupor since the man 
left her,” said Agnes. 

Mrs. Harold lay with her hands clasped over 
her head, her eyes set and staring. 

The doctor touched her. “ Do you want to go 
home?” he said ; but he had to repeat it once or 
twice before she heard him. 

“Home! Home!” she muttered. “What does 
it matter whether I go or not ? Ben would not 
care.” 

Dr. Thorpe was silent so long that the nurse 
looked up at him. Then he said, cheerfblly, 
“ Lie still, my child. Ydu have nothing to do but 
to sleep now.” 

Something in his tone startled her. She looked 
up at him steadily. “ You are very kind to me!” 
she said. “Nobody is so kind to me as you.” 
She shut her eyes to hide the tears. He stood a 
moment, irresolute, and then sauntered off, think¬ 
ing, as he went, of what this woman had been to 
him, and how late in the day H was when she 
found out even that he was “kind.” He Wiped 
the cold sweat impatiently from his fitce. Was 
he a boy that passion should shake him thus ? 


CHAPTER IY. 

TUk month passed by. The letters that came 
from Harold to h& Wife, accumulated in a pile on 
M‘Vey’s dekk. Some day, he told himself, he 
would walk out and deliver them. To do him 
justice, he only meant to administer a little whole¬ 
some neglect to the woman, whom he believed to 
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be shirking her duty in guilty idleness. Mean* : 
while, Susy lay through the long days, believing 
husband and children had forsaken her. One 
lives fast in those quiet watches of the sick-room. 
The sharp, stunning agony passed, and then, ' 
harder to bear, came the doubt, which follows ; 
disappointment in married life, whether it had <; 
not been all a mistake. 

44 He never loved me,” moaned poor Susy. ** I : 
never was meant to be his wife. Or how could 
we have wandered so far apart ? I tried to do : 
my best.” And then she suddenly saw how, for 
the first time in years, her real self now had space 
to unfold and bloom; and in all her pain there 
was a half-conscious delight in this: the natural 
satisfaction of a plant restored to its natural soil, 
of the animal when breathing the air for which 
its lungs are fitted. 

Susy had a certain proud reticence. She was 
net going to show her trouble to any alien eyes. 
She could only be helpless, and keep silence, as 
the days came and went. She could not help the 
flowers that were heaped about her pure, beauti¬ 
ful room, the rare prints on the walls, the tnusic 
that charmed her to sleep every night. Dr. 
Thorpe read to her every day, taking Agnes’ 
place. It did not occur to her that the books 
chosen touched her peculiar tastes by a magnetic 
sympathy. But they touched her the more be¬ 
cause of this very ignorance. Dr. Thorpe had 
skill and subtilty to move strong men at his plea¬ 
sure. This was a woman, and a weak woman; 
and back of all his acquired art, lay the master 
passion of his life, open and dominant, to give 
them force. For he no longer hid to himself 
what it was that he would do. 

It had never entered into. Ben Harold’s mind 
that both his wife and himself had an infinite 
range of talents, tastes, and sympathies, and that 
just as these were developed together, they be¬ 
came living creatures, and their love worthy the 
name. But Dr. Thorpe knew this secret, which 
ought to underlie all married life. Not an hour 
passed, in which his magic did not waken in 
Susy new sensations and consciousness, exquisite 
flashes of pleasure, which she, perforce, associated 
with him. 

One day, a cold winter’s day, no flowers came. 
There was neither music nor books. Dr. Thorpe, 
the nurses said, was absent. Mrs. Harold hardly, 
she thought, regretted him; she! had but more 
leisure to wait all day for the message from home. 
She waited all day by the dull window, her eyes 
fixed on the narrow rohd, that split the snowy 
plain like a black bedt. If she could but see 
M‘Vey’s gross shape lumbering along it! If she 
had but one word from one of her noisy, loving 


boys! Ben she thrust out of her thought now 
with a dull ranoer. She had one picture of him, 
dictating to the florid widow, her oily curls dip¬ 
ping over the pen. It maddened her brain. To¬ 
day she wm left alone with it. 

The next she was left alone with it, and the 
next. The snow fell steadily. The sky was un¬ 
broken gray. She made them lift her into a 
chair, by the window, and sat shivering. When 
the nurse come to carry away her meals, they 
were found untouched. “I thought Georgey 
would oome to-day, or Joe,” she said, looking up 
at her, with wide, dry eyes. 

The nurse, a stupid, good-hearted creature, 
was touched -with pity, and set off through the 
snow into town. She oarne back at night-fall. 

44 1 went to your husband's house,” she burst 
out, in a fever to tell the ill-news, 44 and it’s locked 
up. He’s gone for good. The man below told 
me. Packed up, bag and baggage, and gone. 
There was a Mrs. Wagner went with him.” 

44 Very well, Mary.” Mrs. Harold stood quite 
erect, until the woman had left the room. Then 
she sat down, by the window, and looked out into 
the night. 

An hour after she Baw a glimmer of light in 
the room, and Dr. Thorpe stood beside her. 

44 Are you alone?” he Said. 

It seemed to her as if this man had the right 
\ to drag the secret from her soul. 44 Yes, I am 
alone,” she answered, standing up before him. 

44 1 have neither husband nor child. I gave them 
H the love I had. But I have nothing—nothing,” 
stretching out her arms with a shrill cry. 

He put her down again, and chafed her cold 
hands in silence, until she was still. 

44 You have your friend,” he said, then, in an 
ordinary tone. 

But the violent trembling of his hands fright- 
: ened her. 

44 1 have distressed yon with my trouble, Dr. 
j Thorpe,” she said. 44 1 am so selfish . f But you 
have been so kind to me, that I could hide nothing 
from you,” laying one of her hands on his, gently. 

The touch was more than he could bear. He 
pushed her from him, as he stood before her, in 
| the dim lamp-light. 

44 Are you blind ?” he cried, desperately. 44 You 
—you have fallen into a pit, and dragged me with 
you, woman; and yet you Cannot see the truth ! 
You tied yoUrself to a boor—to a log. and called 
that marriage ! See to what it has brought you. 
I ought to have been your husband, /loved you.’ 
though you have forgotten that you ever saw my 
face. I love you now.” His tones sank to low. 
and subtlest entreaty. 44 1 know you, my darling, 
as no other man ever did. Come to me.” 
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She looked about her bewildered, trying to 
push him back. 

“I never thought of this 1” she cried, feebly. 

“ I’m not a vile woman. I love Ben.” , 

41 Are you sure you do?” the grave face and 
passionate eyes close to her own* “ In your soul 
you know I am your kinsman. He is a stranger. ; 
He has drawn aw^yfrom you year by year—left f 
you alone. Is that marriage ? What can you do ? 
He has shaken you off. Your children are taken 
from you. Have you been so blind,” angrily, 
“that you have not seen I was trying to show 
you, that here was your home, that the man who 
understood and loved you was your husband in 
God’s eyes.” 

“ I did not see it,” said Susy, with an effort at 
an ordinary tone. “ I’m a very dull woman. 
Will you let me go now, Dr. Thorpe ? I must 
find my husband.” 

He drew back. For a moment the man and 
woman faced each other. There were signs of 
deeper suffering on his face than hers. He held 
his arm suddenly across his breast, with a quick, 
long breath. 

“I do not remind you,” he said, “that I am 
ready to give up for you the good name and hopes 
of my life. But I want you to. remember that I 
love you.” 

After all, some one loved her! She was not a 
strong woman. 

He saw his advantage, with a hawk’s eye. “ I 
know it is a shock to you. Yet I ask very little: 
only to be your friend. You are alone. Even if 
your husband were waiting for you, you could 
not return to him.” 

She looked up, a nameless terror in her eyes. 

“ Yes,” he said, hastily. “I mean that. Your 
sojourn here has been misinterpreted. You can¬ 
not return to him with a tainted name. I ask 
you to fly with me. I will be your friend and 
protector, until I have leatncd how to win your 
love. Then you shall be my wife. This old life 
shall be but as a dream.” 

The uncertain light rose and fell. Susy under¬ 
stood it all, now, at last. She was utterly alone. 
Before her was dishonor. 

She put out her hand, muttering, 

“What did you say?” she said, breathlessly; 
“ I did not hear. Give you time? Yes—yes.” 

He placed her on a seat, and then he stooped, 
and touched her dress to his lips. It was a noble 
head that bent before her, and this was a strong 
man, the strongest Susy had ever known. 

He left her, leaving the door open. The room 
beyond was full of warmth and light. The home 
of beauty and ease, which be offered her, rose 
before her. And, as he had said, she whs home¬ 


less. Yet she had but one thought, it was that 
her peril was extreme, and that her only refuge 
was death. 

. On the table.were some vials. She chose one, 
and hiding it in her hand, opened the French 
window, and went swiftly out into the night. 
Passing round the building, she sank down in the 
snow, upon the step, at the foot of an iron railing. 

He would follow. There was not a minute to 
lose; but a minute would be enough. She looked 
up to the: eloudy sky* It was so bitter cold to go 
out there, alone. She was so young—so young. 
And Georgey and Joe—never to see them again. 

A hand was laid on her Bhoulder. It was good, 
motherly Agnes. Susy hid the vial again. She 
must send Agnes away. No human being could 
bring her help. She must send the nurse away. 

Agnes did not seem surprised at finding her 
patient there. 

“You should not bo here, my child,” she said. 
“ I heard you had bad news from home ; but-” 

“I have no name. I have no husband, nor 
child, nor good name.” 

“ You have God.” 

Susy shuddered. Pain and fear had quieted 
down into a dull impatience to be at rest. God 
seemed very far off to her; yet she had no thought 
of fear in meeting Him. 

She drew the cork from the vial. She hearl 
Dr. Thorpes step on the crushed snow. She was 
driven to bay! . Even death was cut off. If she 
had but one moment. 

“ See who comes, Agnes,” she said, hurriedly. 
“ I will be here, w hen you come back.” She held 
her hand hidden under the shawl. “ And, Agnes,” 
detaining her with a quick breath, “if you see 
Ben, tell him I loved him !” 

Agnes, thinking her mihd w r andered, put her 
hand about her quickly. 

“ Yes, child,” Agnes said, cheerfully. “It will 
all be right. Don't lose your trust in Ben, and 
all will be well.” Then she drew away, and 
went down the quadrangle, and Susy was alone. 

She held the vial to her lips. “ My trust in 
Ben? Trust in Ben! Did God speak that to 
her? Here, alone, deserted, with no refuge but 
shame ?” 

The hot blood rushed like a torrent from her 
heart. The poison fell from her hand, and burned 
the pure snow. “ I’ll trust him. I’ll trust. Ben 
a little longer,” she said, and tlien stood still and 
waited. 

Agnes’ eyes shone as she came back. “ It wns 
Dr. Haller; he is looking for his patient,” she 
said, hurriedly, wrapping her shawl about Susy, 
and bringing herinto the hall. “ You are wanted. 
It is a visitor, and I think it is Ben!” 
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ADRIENNE. — MEMORIES. 


CHAPTER Y. 

A quiet country parsonage, a pkun Httle bouse, 
with woods and old-fashioned gardens about it. 
Here is a cbngregation who worship their new 
clergyman, as only country congregations know 
how; here is the school where Georgey and Joe 
are trained to exhibit more mercy in their man¬ 
agement of their mother than of old; here is 
Harold growing into benign, portly middle age, 
with a watchful eye always fixed on hiB rosy little 
wife, as a man guards something of which death 
had almost robbed him; and here, in the middle 
of all, sunning, coloring, warming all, is Susy, 
with her head full of all the troubles of the vil¬ 
lage, her busy hands full of help, and her heart, 
I’m afraid, so full of “Ben, and Georgey, and 
Joe,” that there is not much room for anybody 
else, unless God, except in the outer courts.' 

Now and then, a visitor from Ben’s City parish 
drops into the pretty, drowsy village, and, after 


a coxy supper of -chickens and waffles, begins to 
inquire if he does not regret his old fold of use¬ 
fulness ? 

‘ ‘ I came thdt my wife might find room to live,’ ’ 
Ben sometimes answers; “and I find no less 
work for God to do here than in a more compact 
settlement.” 

“Butyour aids, sir? Tour aids? What can 
you do without such valuable assistants as you 
left? Mre. Wagner was a host in herself. You 
miss your uncle, toe, don’t yon? An energetic, 
resolute man 1” 

“We manage as well as We can,” Mr. Harold 
replies, with a mischievous glance at his wife. 

Mrs. Harold’s system of religion is very con¬ 
cise. She often gives it to her sons. “Trust in 
God, boys,” she says, “no matter how hardly 
you’re pushed. And if you forget to do that, 
trust in the people you love. I’ve had that 
; serve me very well at times.” 


ADRIENNE. 

IT MILS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Tub night was dark, the wave* rose high; 
A lurid glare lit up th6 sky; 

She heard the Btorm-fieud’a wrathful cry. 

The wind swept past with maddened roar, 
The sea dashed fiercely ’gainst the shore; 
Oh, what a look her white face woreJ 

Fhe laid her baby on the bed; 

Her heart was w rung with awftil dread; 
No sigh she breathed, no tear sho shed. 

Against the window-fhune she leant, 

Her woful gaze far upward bent* 

As if to pierco the firmament. 

What boat would dare to tempt the might 
Of such a storm, and such a night? 

Her still face grew more deathly white. 

“ Oh, God!” she moaned, yet did not weop; 
“ If he is lying fathoms deep, 

Then let me share his dreamless sleep]* 1 


The habeas If in terroratirfod; 

She turned without another word; 

God left her frantic prayer unheard. 

The morning dawnod serene and fair, 

But oh I it brought such wild despair, 
for wrecks lay scattered everywhere! 

She hurried swift along the shore, 

The babe upon her arm she boro, 

Ah, whose was yonder broken oar? 

It lay half-hidden In tho sand; 

She touched it, shivering, with her hand, 
The workmanship more closely scanned. 

What caused that quick, convulsive start? 
Hope died from out her aching heart. 

Its quivering chords were rent apart. 

She held her babe the closer then; 

His face she never saw again 
On earth—poor, widowed Adrienne! 


MEMORIB S. 

BY FRANK II. FARWELL. 


To-xioht, impelled by thoughts unknown, 
I traced upon a book thy name; 
Methought my foolish heart had grown, 
Cold to the memories that came 
To liaunt me as I read. 

Ah l why do I recall the past? 

Or dream of bygone hopes and fears? 
Accursed vision! Go! Avast! 

Come not again in future yean 
To vivify the dead I 


Dead! did I say? Tea, dead to mo. 

A haart that onoe beat fond and true. 
Has found a grave in the doep sea 
Of gold, whose glittering hue 
Its craving maw hath fed. 

To-night I close the open door 
To the dark chamber of the past; 
To-night, the last and bitter hour, 

That rbund me momoryWhadoWs cast, 
Henceforth, fore’er, hath fled l 
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OUR “DEVIL FISH” 

BY K4 T B PEYTON. 

It was in the days of the Panic, that horrible j She was, really a rich woman. Rich, not in a 


monster, with his body in Wall street, and his 
cruel arms everywhere, for the creature of Victor 
Hugo’s imagination is a reality, and we have had 
the “ Devil Fish” among us. 

A few months since he reached out one of his 
arms, and swooping down into a beautiful village 
many hundred miles from New York, seized 
a woman sitting tranquil and happy in her 
home; one who had never known care or want; 
and winding his cruel coils around her, crushed 
and crushed until he left her—not lifeless, for he 
did not kill the body, but, far worse, he crushed 
her soul, for that she kept in her golden idol, and 
her golden idol is gone. 

Alas ! in this day; and again, alas! for those 
whose souls are in their golden idols! 

This is her story. Perhaps it may tell some¬ 
thing to others, as well as to us, to whom at is 
not a story, but a life. 

This woman, Mrs. Grey, is a widow, but she 
has been a widow so many years, that her loss 
has long ceased to be a poignant grief. The 
memory of the happiness she once enjoyed has 
even cast a mellowed light over those latter years, 
more like the radiance left by the sun gone down 
into the west, than the darkness of an eclipse. 

She had two children ; a son, grown into man¬ 
hood, whom the great West has already absorbed, 
and a lovely daughter, her comfort, and pride, 
and joy. 

Alice was married about a year ago, to a young 
lawyer; and, although Mrs. Grey at first thought 
this a great trial, she had found it almost better 
than it was before, for Alice, living but a few 
miles away, spent almost half of her time at 
home, and the other half was delightful, for Mrs. 
Grey was always either just expecting her, or 
going to see her; writing or reciving letters, or 
sending presents; so that Alice’s marriage seemed 
to added the needed ripple to the waters of her 
life, to keep them fresh, and sweet, and living. 

Mrs. Grey’s husband had left her with a 
comfortable fortune, weft invested. This had, 
since his death, been much increased, for Mrs. 
Grey belonged to a Scotch family, which was 
very “ canny,” and as her grandparents, great- 
uncles, aunts and cousins, gradually departed to 
that world whither we must all go, they each left 
her something. 


Fifth Avenue sense, but a rich woman for her 
native village, in which she lived and expected to 
die; so rich that she often said that, with her 
tastes and habits, she did not >vish for a single 
thing money could bring. 

And os for her daughter, Alice had one of 
those sweet natures which the sunshine of pros¬ 
perity only ripens, and, instead of growing up in 
this unlimited indulgence like some, with a dis¬ 
position made exacting, craving every extrava¬ 
gance, she could scarcely tell, when her mother 
sometimes asked her what she would like for a 
present, what she did want, because, as she said, 
“ she had everything already.” 

Mrs. Grey had a queer fancy—perhaps it was 
a little outgrowth of her conservative Scotch na¬ 
ture—for keeping all her legacies separate, as 
they were left her; leaving them, if possible, in¬ 
vested just as those who had given them to her 
had thought best to invest them. 

“Somehow,” she said, when sometimes urged 
to change and invest moro profitably, “some¬ 
how it seemed like selling old family keepsakes 
for some modern gaud or tinsel.” 

As her income came In from its various sources, 
she always enjoyed calling the different sums by 
the name of the giver. Like this : 

“Now this year,” she would say, “I am go¬ 
ing to spend your grandfather s money on the 
house;” or, “This spring I’ll take Uncle Alick’s 
money to make the garden.” And again, when 
Alice was married, “Now, Alice, I shall spend 
your grandmother’s money for your trousseau. 
She would eiyoy it so much if she were living.” 

So Mrs. Grey’s money was not simply money 
to her, but, like a great case of splendid family 
jewels, full of all beautiful, and tender, and 
hallowed family associations, spreading over all 
her life, not only the richness of material goods, 
but filling her soul with sweet thoughts, and 
fancies, and memories. 

Mrs. Grey had lived in the same house ever 
since her marriage; the house to which she had 
come as a bride. It was no longer a house to 
her, but the greatest and coziest of homes in the 
full meaning of the word. Every nook and cor¬ 
ner, yes, every nail, was dear to her. She had 
wrought out her thoughts and ideas into it, her 
life, until “it looked like her,” as people said. 

109 
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OUR “DEVIL FISH. 
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6he could not imagine herself ever living any¬ 
where else. 

Behind the house was a spacious garden ; and 
if Mrs. Grey loved the house, she doted on the 
garden. It was laid out in the old-fashioned 
way, with glowing, blossoming, fragrant beds of 
flowers, nodding and smiling in the breeze, 
drinking in the dew and sunshine, up next to 
the house, and then beyond, separated by the 
velvet turf of a grass-plot, a peerless vegetable 
garden, full of all the savory, delicious things 
which garnish the summer table. 

Here Mrs. Grey spent her summer morningB; 
yes, and her spring and autumn mornings, too, 
keeping herself, in her comely middle age, as 
fresh and sweet as a full-blown rose, blithe as a 
bird, and busy as a bee, dispensing her good 
gifts of dazzling bouquets, fresh fruit and vege¬ 
tables far and near—a blooming goddess of plenty. 

Besides children, and house, and garden, Mrs. 
Grey had one other cherished object of devotion, 
her church; and here was the only point of 
severe criticism that ever touched her blame¬ 
less life. People sometimes whispered that Mrs. 
Grey thought she owned the church, and more 
than suspected that she thought she conferred a 
favor when she gave of her surplus to replenish 
its treasury, instead of feeling it a privilege to 
bring her offering to the Lord. But, be this as it 
may, she certainly contributed liberally to its 
wants, and worshiped with great satisfaction, 
Pharisaic or not, in the church whose walls she 
had helped to build, and whose pastor she half 
supported. 

Now, why was not this woman content? What 
did she want, with her home, her children, her 
full purse, satisfying all her wants almost before 
they were felt? She wanted more. 

Tho Tempter came to her in the guise in which 
he often comes to modern people. lie is no 
longer a Serpent. He is a Speculator! 

Mrs. Grey sat one evening at her cozy supper- i 
table. Alice was with her, and another friend— 
three ladies by themselves—busily chatting about 
village matters. Suddenly tho door-bell rang, 
and the new Bridget ushered a stranger directly j 
into the dining-room. Not a stranger, though, j 
after another glance, but Mrs. Grey’s second cou- j 
sin, Donald Stuart. She had not seen him for j 
many years, but that made no difference, for j 
with the Scotch “blood is thicker than water,” ! 
and a cousin is a cousin all the world over, no j 
matter how remote the degree, and is welcome, i 

Donald had made a great fortune since they j 
last met. He talked about “thousands.” yes, < 
and “ millions,” too, as if they were a mere j 
bagatelle. He was himself worth several hun- $ 


dred thousand, all made in five years ! His ae 
counts of the great city world, his whole conver¬ 
sation, fairly glistened with gold. To listen to 
him was like hearing the Count of Monte Christo 
tell about his treasures. 

Behold the poisonous seed sown in Mrs. Grey’s 
mind ! Not many days passed ere she had se¬ 
cretly asked her dazzled soul, “Why cannot 1, 
too, reap in this golden harvest?” .Her gains 
looked pitifal, her riches mean. The cousin, 
who was really an honest enthusiast, himself daz¬ 
zled by the splendor of his own success, fostered 
the struggling plant that had sprung from his 
own seed-words. 

“It’s all nonsense, Cousin Jean,” he said, 
“ for you to be going on in this hum-drum style, 
getting such a paltry return fbr all your money ? 
Why, & man might make a dozen fortunes out of 
what you have.” 

“But, mother,” interposed Alice, “I don’t 
see the use of any more money when we have 
everything we want now.” 

“Oh, you’ll find uses enough when you get 
the money,” replied Cousin Donald, with a 
shrewd smile. 

Poor Mrs. Grey! The Tempter had already 
brushed the glamour fVom her life. The blooi.i 
of no grape is safe in his ruthless hands! He 
had mode it look poor by the side of his own 
splendor. 

All this ended as, alas for poor human na¬ 
ture, such conflicts are apt to end. Cousin 
Donald went away with the power to rend and 
tear up all the old associations; sell and invest 
the proceeds; to double, treble—yes, multiply 
twenty-fold, in the name and for the benefit of 
the “ said Jean Grey.” 

The days and months went swiftly by. In a 
year Mrs. Grey was twice os rich as she had 
been. She triumphantly pointed out the result 
of her wisdom to the croakers; yet some croaked 
on; for now in Mrs. Grey herself there seemed 
to be a nameless, yet visible change. The poison 
was beginning to take effect. She was growing 
to love her money. It was more precious to her 
than the things of which it is only the sign. 
Her face had a little more expression of anxiety, 
a far-off, searching look. This had come to her; 
but. something else had gone, the sweet Bpirit of 
content. 

Life went on, with its ebb and flow, until it 
brought One lovely September day. The air 
teas warm and balmy; the trees had decked 
themselves in their gorgeous autumn robes; and 
Mrs. Grey sat on a rustic garden-chair, drinking 
in all this beauty. Alice was with her, and two 
or three of the neighbors were walking around 
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in the garden, admiring its bloom and perfec- ; 
tion. 

Mrs. Grey was not much given to reading the 
papers, or she might have known that * a storm 
had been prophesied, but to her all the sky 
seemed serene. 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, quick 
as lightning, relentless as Death,'thib great, cruel 
monster, who was already stirring the turbid 
waters on Wall street, reached outits greedy arm 
and wound her in its coil. It played with her 
for a moment, as the tiger plays with the prey 
it will surely devour; and while it waited, a 
letter just dropped into her hand. 

This was the letter: 

“ Dear Cousin Jean, —I write you in the midst 
of a turmoil and agony that you cannot imagine ] 
in your quiet village. We are ruined (and even j 
here she who read took no hint that ‘ he’ included j 
herself.) I have lost everything I have in the ; 
world. If my wife had not had five hundred ; 
dollars in her purse, we should not have a place : 
to lay our heads. . But this is not the worst, 
Jean. Your money—(here Mrs. Grey began to 
grow pale and tremble)—your money is all swept 
away in this whirlpool. I can’t save a dollar. 

“Jean, I could almost wish myself aocursed 
for touching it. I meant well; that is all I can 
say. It is gone. God help you, and the rest of 
us, for I see no light. 

“ Yours, Donald Stuart.” 

Then the cruel arm tightened its grasp. It 
crushed and crushed her. Her cheeks were like 
marble, in her agony; her lips were ashen, and 
great drops stood on her pallid brow. 

This was the end. The monster had swal¬ 
lowed up her golden idol. She had fixed her 
heart upon it, and in all this great, glowing uni¬ 
verse, there was nothing else to worship. Then 
the door of that hospitable house, which had 
always been opened for her friends’ enjoyment 
in her prosperity, closed upon their sympathy in 
her adversity. Her heart was bitter and hard. 

The curtainB were drawn, and in the place of 
the bright, cheery, happy woman, there moved 


around a pale, lifeless creature, with sorrowfu 
mien; a mere body, with the soul all crushed 
out of it; everything gone but her home; and as 
she sadly looks around, she knows that soon she 
must part- with that, too. 

And is there, then, no consolation in the love 
of the children she has cherished ? Ah! the 
drops of bitterness there! Now the is the de¬ 
pendent one; and where she has always given, 
she must humble herself to receive. But can she 
not find consolation in the church she has so 
loved ? 

Again the drop of bitterness. She “ has no 
church,” Bhe says, because she can no longer 
give to it. All its consolations, its sweet promises, 

! its heavenly hopes, are nothing to her now, be¬ 
cause she cannot be its benefactor. As if the 
church were the pitiful edifice of wood or stone, 
which the hands of man have builded, and not 
that great invisible Temple into which the souls 
of men enter when they pray. 

So she lives on, a sad, heart-broken woman, 
eating the bread of dependence, feeding her soul 
upon the bitter thought that, had she been con¬ 
tent with her abundance, this could never have 
been. A remnant of life, full of remorse. 

The stories of such lives do not “ end well,” as 
people like to have stories end. The logic of 
events is inexorable. 

But what does all this say to us as we look on 
with a passionate, regretful pity, and see men 
and women crushed, and torn, and bleeding ? 
Will it teach any of us the sweet lesson of con¬ 
tent ? Or will the monster be slain this time, or 
will he only be smothered a little, that some day 
J he may struggle with hideous life again ? 

Where is that fortunate “ Sailor of the Sea,” 
with knifo sharper than any Damascus blade, 
that shall pierce him in his very vital centre ? 

We wait to see; and while we wait, we sadly 
watch the surging waters covered with the drift¬ 
ing wrecks of life-boats, which could not save 
life; and water and land are strewn with the dead 
and wounded everywhere. And while we wait, 
the accusing cry of the widow and the orphan, 
who cry for bread, goes up to a listening Heaven. 


EVER ONWARD. 


BT LUTHER 

Doubting always makes men weaker; . 

Tear makes cowards of us all; i 

But the true and earhest seeker I 

Knows no terror or no Call. ? 

Life was never meant for dreaming; ! 

^ Queet’nlng how, or asking when; » 


a. rioos. 

Now resolves, and now mere seeming— 
Duty calls for earnest men 1 

Gird yourselves with strong endeaver; 

Ever onward while you may! 

Keep yonr trust, and hope forever— 
God's own finger poiute the way 1 
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BT EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Helen Grayle leaned on the long window-sill, ! 
and looked out into the gathering darkness with 
a dreary look in her face, and a dreamy shadow 
in her eyes. 

It was a cheerless scene. A low, level stretch 
of land, with here and there- a clump of stunted 
pines, showing black and gloomy against a lone¬ 
some sky. The air was hot and dry, and full of 
murky odors, A cricket chirped shrilly among 
the withering yellow grass, and made the night 
seem more lonesome and desolate by its monoto¬ 
nous cry. 

“I wonder if life is worth living for?” she 
thought, looking away across the dreary land¬ 
scape, that lost itself in shadow. “I begin to 
think it isn’t.” 

This girl, with shadows in her eyes and on her 
face, who had begun to think life wasn’t worth 
living for, sighed as you and I have heard people 
sigh who have a heavy burden to bear, and whose 
shoulders are getting weary under it. The bur¬ 
den that TTclen Grayle bore was that of a life 
that has no aim and purpose in it; that is full of 
a sameness and monotony from day to day. 
Since she could remember, she had looked out 
every morning across that same bleak landscape, 
dreary enough in summer, but inexpressibly 
drearier in its wintry cover. Sometimes she felt 
as if she was going crazy. It seeiped to her that, 
she was shut up in prison. Outside the circle 
of the horizon which girt the scene about, lay 
freedom, and all things glad and beautiful, of 
which she had read and dreamed, but had never 
seen. If she could only get away! But it was 
useless to tliiuk of that. Aunt Rachel would 
never leave the house where she was born, and 
she could not leave the woman who had been a 
mother to her. She was not selfish and ungrate¬ 
ful enough for that. Aunt Rachel had often 
urged her to go away for awhile, and see some¬ 
thing of the world, but always the hungry look 
In the woman’s eyes had pleaded stronger than 
her words; and so, knowing how much she was 
to the w oman who had loved her as her own 
child, she had lingered here in her little lonesome 
world. It was kind and unselfish in Aunt Rachel 
to urge her to go away when she should miss her 
so much, and Helen appreciated it fully; but 
duty would not allow her to accept. Perhaps 
the thought of doing what duty told her she 


ought to do, made life a little less dreary; but 
it could not take away all the dreariness. 

The cricket chirped on shrilly among the grass, 
and the hot wind blew across the plain, bringing 
the sound of the pines’ lonesome whispers to 
Helen. She shivered at the sound. Somehow it 
made her think of her life. It was bleak as the 
scene before her, and there were always such 
vague, longing thoughts .haunting it as came to 
her ears to-night in the whispers of the pine- 
trees. She wondered if they were longing for 
the places where the mountain airs were, full 
of a sense of freedom and strenglh that they 
had never felt on that low plain. It might be. 
They must feel how dwarfed and stunted their 
life was. 

She heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs down 
the road, and presently some one stopped at the 
gate. 

“ Helen,” called Aunt Rachel, from the room 
in which she passed her days, 14 has Dr. Trevor 
come?” 

“Yes,” answered Helen, as a man came up 
the path. 

“ Good evening, Helen,” he said, catching 
| sight of the face in the window, his voice grave 
j and tender, and sweet. 44 How is Miss Grayle 
to-night?” 

44 She is quite restless,’ ’ Helen answered. " Sh'j 
did not get much sleep last night, and you know 
she is always sick if she don’t sleep well.” 

Dr. Trevor went in and left the girl there. 
Half an hour later he came back and stopped be¬ 
side the window. The moon had risen, and it 
lit up his face in a soft brilliance, and Helen no¬ 
ticed a a she often had before, what a noble, earnest 
face it was. It was almost womanly in its ten¬ 
derness, but there was nothing weak and effemi- 
n&te about it. 

44 You are in one of your restless m^ods to¬ 
night, I see,” he said, in his grave, sweet 
way. 

44 1 think I am,” Helen answered, with a faint 
little smile. 14 1 don’t think you see me very 
often when I am not.” 

44 If you could only overcome that feeling, and 
be content, life would not seem so dreary a thing 
to you as it does now.” 

44 But I never shall be content in this dull, 
humdrum kind of existence,” she said, passion - 
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ately. “ Never ! I want to see the world ; it 
must be so beautiful.” 

“ Poor child 1” he said, gravely, with his eyes 
on the girl’s face. 44 You don’t comprehend what 
a hollow thing the life is you are dreaming about 
so much. It is all a mockery from beginning to 
end. It would never satisfy you. You have a 
soul that cares for something more than folly and 
show. You are better off here.” 

“ I can’t believe that,” she: said, looking away 
toward the woods She knew so little of. 4 ‘ There 
must be true hearts and happiness there.” 

“There are hollow hearts and restlessness 
there, child,” he answered. “ I know, for I 
come from it. If you could only be content.” 

“Ah! that’s it,” she cried, with a touch of 
bitterness in her tone. “ I can’t, you see. If I 
could only see a little of this life you tell me is 
such an unsatisfactory thing, why, then, I might 
come back here and be glad to stay; but 1 
think not.” 

“One.true heart is worth all the Bummer 
friends you could find, Helen,” he said, softly. 

There was something in his tone now that she 
had sometimes heard in it before, and which 
thrilled her strangely. 

“ Yes, I know that,” she answered, slowly. 
“ Perhaps I can find that 4 one true heart’ there: 
who knows ?” 

“There may be hearts os true nearer at home,” 
he answered. “ Have you never thought of that, 
Helen?” 

14 1 never thought much about it,” she replied. 
44 Hark 1. Aunt Rachel is calling me. I must 
go in.” 

“ Good-night, Helen,” he said, tenderly. 

She gave him her hand, wondering if it could 
be possible that this grave, thoughtful man, 
whose years were nearly twice her own, did care 
for her other than as a friend. She had thought 
so sometimes. 

He left her then, and she went in to Aunt 
Rachel. 

“What can I do for you?” she asked, going 
up to the bed where her aunt lay. “Are you 
feeling any better?” 

“I don’t think I am,” she answered, in a 
weak, tired way. 44 Do you know, Helen,” rous¬ 
ing up a little suddenly, 44 1 believe I am going 
to die before long.” 

44 Don’t say that, Aunt Rachel,” Helen cried, 
with a quiver in her voice. 

She had never heard her annt talk like this 
before, and the thought of death held something 
terrible in it. And when Aunt Rachel was dead, 
who would care for her ? She would be alone in 
the world. 


44 1 can’t help feeling so,” Aunt Rachel an¬ 
swered. “I never felt so before; but all the 
afternoon it has seemed just as if I was getting 
ready to go on a long journey.” 

Aunt Rachel was right. She was going away 
on a journey so for, that her footsteps would 
never come back to earth again. 

The summer days went by slowly, and Helen 
watched the white, patient face upon the pillow 
fade os the snow dees in spring. Spring was 
coming for Aunt Rachel. 

Dr. Trevor was with them a great deal. Helen 
had no other friend in whom she felt so much 
confidence, and Aunt Rachel liked to have him 
by her. He insisted on taking Helen’s place 
often, and sent her away to rest herself, telling 
her that she was wearing herself out. He had a 
good deal of leisure, and could stay with the sick 
woman while Helen got back a little color and 
vigor by a long walk, or a ride on the horse he 
placed at her disposal. 

Aunt Rachel set out on her journey. Helen 
never will forget that night. The moon was like 
a great ball of fire in the east, and the air was 
full of a solemn hush that was like awe. Look¬ 
ing out of the window, she saw the stunted pines 
standing out against the moonlit background like 
spectral giants, with outstretched arms, pointing 
toward the land to which Aunt Rachel was 
going. 

Presently Aunt Rachel stirred. She had seemed 
to be asleep for a long time. Dr. Trevor got up 
and went to the bed. 

44 1—I think I’m going now,” whispered the 
woman, faintly. “Where’s Helen?” 

44 Here I am, Aunt Rachel,” Helen said, kneel¬ 
ing down beside her. 44 What is it ?” 

44 It’s death /” answered Aunt Rachel. 

44 You’ll be lonesome when I’m gone, Helen* 
but Dr. Trevor will be your friend, I’m sure,” 
with a glance into the man’s face, as if she wanted 
some assurance from him. 

“Always,” he answered, simply; and Aunt 
Rachel was satisfied. 

Then a little silence fell. Far off Helen heard 
the ceaseless murmur of the pines, low and fall 
of restless longing for something they would 
never find. 

By-and-by Aunt Rachel opened her eyes again. 

“Kiss me, Helen,” she said, faintly. 44 It’s 
for the last time, I think.” 

Helen kissed the poor, pale thee, while tears 
blinded her. Dear Aunt Rachel! It was so 
hard to let her go 1 

And then the footsteps of the pilgrim crossed 
the threshold, and went out into the silence of 
the night. 
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“ She is dead,” Dr. Trevor said, gently. 44 She 
is well now.” 

Aunt Rachel looked almost young again when 
Helen gazed on her face for the last time, as she 
lay in the coffin, with a few late flowers clasped 
in her hands. 

It was a etrangely-silent, lonesome house to 
which Helen came back after the funeral. I 
wonder if there is any feeling in the world which 
holds so much of desolation as that which comes ; 
to us when we recross the threshold over which 
we have borne our dead. 

“ You must come to us for awhile,” Dr. TreVor 
said, that evening. 44 Mother told me to bring 
you home with me. It will be a change for you, 
and you can rest there; and change and rest are 
what you need.” 

And Helen, trusting him as a true friend, went 
to his pleasant home, to stay until she could make 
up her mind what to do. 

Those were pleasant days that she spent there; 
she found much that she had longed for, but had 
never known. There were books, and pictures, 
and beautiful things, for which she seemed to 
have a natural taste; and this taste she gratified 
in those long and dreamy autumn days. An 
atmosphere of peace was all about the place. Mrs. 
Trevor was a kind-faced, gentle-hearted woman, 
like 44 her boy,” os she always called Dr. Trevor; 
and Helen loved her from the first. j 

“ I think your son is one of the best men I 
ever knew,” Helen said, one day. 44 He has been 
kind to me os any brother. I don’t know what I 
should have done, through Aunt Rachel’s sick¬ 
ness, if it had not been for his kindness to us. 

I wish I could repay it in some way.” 

“Some day Robert may tell you how you can,” 
Mrs. Trevor answered, with a gentle smile into 
Helen's face. 

Helen understood her. She had seen how much 
Dr. Trevor cared for her. She had begun to 
question herself on the matter. Could she give 
this man, who was so much older than herself, a 
wife’s love, if he asked it of her? She hardly 
thought she could. She liked him, as a friend, 

and wanted to prove her gratitude; but- And 

there her arguments would come to an abrupt 
stand-still. 

One day a letter came for Helen. It was from 
her father’s half-sister, in the city, who had just 
heard of Rachel Grayle’s death, and now wtote, 
urging Helen to come and spend the winter with 
them. 

Helen read the letter to Dr. Trevor. 

44 Shall I go ?” she asked, something of her old 
eagerness to see the world showing in her face. 

“ I don’t know, but it would be the best thing 


for you to do,” he said, thoughtfully, with a grave 
look in his eyes. 

She had expected that he would try to dis¬ 
courage her. 

44 1 believe I will try it,” she said, at last. 44 If 
—if I don’t like it, I can come back, you know.” 

“ Yes, you can come back,” he said, tenderly, 
his eyeg smiling softly down into hers. 44 When¬ 
ever you grow tired and sick' of the hollowness 
and deceit, the glitter and tinsel of the life you 
will find there, remember that there is a place you 
can come baok to, and find a welcome. Remem¬ 
ber that, Helen.” 

44 I will remember it,” she answered. 

44 Do not forget your promise, my dear,” said 
good Mrs. Trevor, as she bade good-by to Helen. 

44 It is dull and lonely up at your own house, and 
if you. get tired of a city life, you must be sure 
to come book to us, here. You shall always have 
a welobme. Indeed,” and the tears rose to her 
eyes, 44 1 have learned to love you as if you were 
my own child. I do not know what I shall do 
without you.” 

It was hard for Dr. Trevor to let the woman he 
loved go away from him without telling her how 
much he loved her. But it would not be right 
to say anything of that kind now, he argued. 
She didn’t understand her own heart well enough. 

Helen went away with some misgivings, after 
all. When she found that she was really going 
into the world she had longed to know, she began 
to have doubts of herself. Everything would be 
new and strange to her, and she wondered if she 
could assimilate with those she met ? Would they 
smile at her country ways, and vote her stupid 
and uncultivated, and then proceed to patronize 
her? She could stand anything else better than 
that. A decided snub would be much preferable. 

Helen’8 fears On that Score were idle ones. 
She was apt to learn, and no one had occasion to 
smile at awkward ways, or to call her stnpid. 
Thera was a peculiar freshness and originality 
which gave her a more decided individuality than 
most young women in the circle to which her 
aunt introduced her possessed, and it was not 
long before she became a favorite. 

44 1 whnt to introduce a young gentleman,” her 
aunt said, one evening, at a party, 44 who wishes 
to know you. He is a great ftvorite. I am sure 
you will like him.” 

Helen did like Hirry Harrell very much. 
There was something about him that fascinated 
her. His handsome face, perhaps, or his easy, 
graceful manners. 

That night, as she sAt in her room alone, after 
the last carriage had driven away, she thought of 
Harry Darrell, with a strange little thrill at her 
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heart. He had charmed her, as he was apt to j 
charm women. He had talked to her in that■ 
tender, graceful way of his, and smiled into her 
eyes until her cheeks were red as any wild roses ; 
ever were, and she had liked him so much. No 
one had ever interested her so before; and he had 
evidently taken some interest in her, because he 
had asked if he might call next day, and she had 
smiled consent. 

And the next day he called. She went down ; 
to meet him with a glad look in her eyes. She ;j 
had not yet learned to hide her heart from the j 
sight of those she met. 

He rose to meet her, with a smile that was like j: 
sunshine. He had a beautiful face, this man of; 
the world, and he knew it as well as any one. 

A man with a handsome face, no matter if a devil i 
looks out from behind it once in awhile, will 
make sad havoc with women’s hearts. Helen 
had seen so little of the world, that she could not 
read Harry Darrell’s face, as well as other people 
could. She saw only its beauty, while others, 
who were skilled in reading from such books, 
saw bow cold, and cruel, and false it really was. 

Helen saw much of Harry Darrell after that. 
JTe always sought her out, and lingered by her : 
side, his voice low and tender, and his words like 
a lover’8. And Helen believed that he loved her, 
and her heart was all a-flutter at his smile. If! 
he had asked her to go to the end of the world ! 
with him, she would have gone gladly, and ] 
counted her life blessed because she could walk 1 
beside him. 

44 You had better be careful,” her auift said, 
one day, after Harry Darrell had called. “Peo¬ 
ple have begun to notice your flirtation with him. 
Don’t go too far, Helen.” 

44 1 don’t understand you,” Helen said, really 
at a loss tb comprehend her aunt’s meaning. 

44 1 meant to warn you about allowing yourself \ 
to get too much interested in him,” her aunt re¬ 
plied. 44 Of course you began your flirtation with 
him for the mere amusement of the thing. But 
people sometimes forget what a thing was begun 
for, and get in earnest.” 

44 1 have not flirted with Mr. Darrell,” Helen 
said. 44 1 never flirted with any one.” 

Her aunt looked at her questioningly. 

44 You don’t pretend to say that you are in 
earnest, Helen?” 

A little rose-flush came into Helen’s cheeks, 
and she did not answer. 

“Why, Helen,” exclaimed Mrs. Dane, 44 1 
never dreamed that you could be foolish enough 
to let your heart get entangled in any way with 
Harry Darrell. You must have been wild! Why : 
didn’t you stop before it had gone so fhr?” 
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44 1 don’t know what you mean,” Helen said. 

44 1 like Mr. Darrell very much. Is there any¬ 
thing wrong in that?” 

44 No,” was her aunt’s reply. 44 But I’m afraid 
you’ve got beyond liking him. You’ve let his 
handsome face and fine ways serve you as they 
have served a score of girls.like you before. 
You’ve fallen in love with him, Helen.” 

14 Well, and if I have?” said Helen, with b 
little dignity. 

14 Why, nothing,” answered Mrs. Dane, 44 only 
it may trouble you a good deal to get over your 
fancy for him. It isn’t easy for a woman to forget 
a face like* Harry Darrell's, and the thousand 
little things, such men are apt to say, and make 
women think they mean a great deal, when they 
don’t mean anything.” 

44 Is Mr. Darrell a man who will trifle with a 
woman’s heart?” Helen asked, growing pale. 

“He is just that kind of a man,” answered 
Mrs. Dane. 14 He is a male flirt, and his chief 
amusement is in winning a woman’s heart, when 
he cares no more for it than I do for that leaf 
falling there. If you have ever cherished the 
thought that he was in earnest—that he really 
cared for you—get rid of it as soon as possible. 

I was really in hope that the matter had not got 
to that yet, and thought I would speak to you 
about it in time.” 

Helen got up, and went out of the room, with- 
[ out making any reply. Her face was very white, 

[ and her lips quivered, as if some pain tortured 
her. It was that hardest, fiercest pain of all—a 
pain in the heart. 

44 1 don’t believe it!” she cried, passionately, 
as she shut herself into her room. 44 1 won’t be¬ 
lieve it I” The memory of his words, spoken 
tenderly and low, came floating in upon her brain, 
until they almost overwhelmed her. Such sweet, 
happy words to listen to! She would never 
forget them—never! It could not be that they 
had been hollow and meaningless ones. Her 
heart would have told her, if they had been. 
Harry Darrell might have trifled with the hearts 
of other women, but he was not trifling with 
hers. 

If any doubts had disturbed her, he put them 
all to flight when she met him next. It was, at 
a brilliant party. They had been dancing. When 
the waits was over, he led her into the conserva¬ 
tory. It was like a scene from some enchanted 
land there. The air was full of tropical odors. 
A fountain plashed softly among a group of ferns 
and gorgeous blossoming plants. The music 
sounded faint and sweet, like an echo of the 
world they had left behind them. 

She looked up suddenly„ as if oompelled la do 
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so by sonpe subtle power, and met his passionate 
glance. A soft color surged up to her fhce, and 
she dropped her eyes, with a wild, sweet tumult 
in her breast. 

He bent down suddenly, and kissed her on her 
lips; a swift, passionate kiss, that sent fire ting¬ 
ling through heT veins liko electric currents. 
She was sure, then, that he loved her. Could a 
man give a woman such a kiss as that unless he 
loved her ? Her heart answered no. 

There was the Bound of voices near them, 
and presently a couple joinel them, thus pre¬ 
venting anything being said by Darrell. 

Helen went home that night with a wild tumult 
of happiness in her heart. She had learned the 
sweetest lesson of life* 

But she was soon to learn the saddest one. It 
was not long before it oame to her. 

She was at a concert one evening. Her aunt 
had a bad headache, and so she went alone. 
She had a passion for studying iboes, and that 
she might do so unobserved, she closed the cur¬ 
tains of the private box she occupied. Through 
a slight opening in them, she could see all that 
she cared to without being seen herself. 

She heard some one come into the box ad¬ 
joining. 

44 Mrs. Dane and her niece are not here, it 
seems,” said a voice that she recognized as be¬ 
longing to an intimate friend of Harry Darrell. 

41 No, they are not here,’ 1 answered the voice 
of Harry Darrell himself. “I expected to see 
Miss Grayle. She told me she was coming.” 

“You are rather sweet on that young lady* it 
seems to me,” laughed his friend. “ You are not 
getting caught at last, are you ?” 

44 Not at all,” answered Darrell, lightly. 44 1 
find the flirtation very amusing, because she is 
such a terribly earnest creature. She has all the 
faith in me imaginable, and is one of the most 
original specimens of womankind I ever came 
aross. Nothing artificial about her, I assure 
you. When she says a thing, she means it, and 
she takes other people to be like herself in that 
respect.” 

44 It’s too bad for you to trifle with her so,” 
responded his firiehd. 44 She's So ufrnSed to our 
ways, that she’s no match for you. Let her go, 
and look out for some one who knows what to 
look out for, from men of your stamp.” 

44 No fun in that,” answered Darrell. 44 1 pre¬ 
fer Miss Grayle. She will expert me to ask the 
important question before long.” 

He laughed lightly at the idea, little dreaming 
that not half a dozen feet away a woman was sit¬ 
ting, with a face as white as the face of the dead, 
a look of wild despair in her eyes. 


Helen sat there, stirless, silent, till the last 
;song was sung. Then she got up in a kind of 
mechanical way, wrapped her cloak about her, 
and went out. In the hall she passed Darrell, 
but her fece was hidden in a veil, and he did net 
ree jnize her. 

Her head did not touch a pillow that night. 
She sat before the fire, thinking, thinking, till 
the gray dawn broke in the east. It was all 
true, then. He had deceived her, as he had de¬ 
ceived women before. He cared nothing for the 
heart he had won. Over and over she said these 
bitter words to herself, as if she could not get 
beyond the thought they held. 

“The dream is ended,” she said, at last, get¬ 
ting up, as the pink flushes in the east told that 
another sun was shining afar off. She wondered, 
in a vague way, how the sun could shine with so 
much woe and heartache in the world. 44 Yes, 
the dream is ended,” she repeated, wearily. 
44 Everything is turned to dust and ashes.” 

She went to the window and looked out. She 
swung the sash wide open, and let. the cool wind 
blow upon her fevered brain. The touch of it 
seemed to soothe her. 

44 It’s just as he told me I would find H,” she 
said by-and-by. 44 It’s all falseness and deceit. 
There’s nothing true about it” 

How grand, and strong, and noble, Dr. Trevor 
seemed, compared with Harry Darrell. He was a 
man true and steadfast. There was none of that 
base clay about him of which the man who had 
been her idol was made. 

44 He said I must remember that a welcome 
was waiting for me there,” she said, and the 
thought brought something like peace to her 
sorely wounded, aching heart 44 1 am going 
back.” 

Mrs. Dane was astonished when Helen an¬ 
nounced her intention of going away. 

4 Have you and Harry Darrell quarreled ?” 
she asked. 

44 1 have not seen Mr. Darrell, to speak to him, 
fur several days,” she answered. 44 We have not 
quarreled. I am tired of this kind of life. I 
want something earnest, something true, some¬ 
thing that has soul in it. I am going to-morrow, 
and nothing can change my mind; so don't urge 
me to stay.” 

Mr. Darrell called that evening. Helen won¬ 
dered if she could endure to meet him once more. 
She wanted to make him feel that she had not 
been in earnest; that she had not compromised 
her heart. She knew that she must act a part 
that had no foundation of truth if she suooeeded 
in doing that; but, woman-like, she wanted to 
have a little revenge for the wrong he had done 
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her, and so rob him of the satisfaction of being 
able to say that she had been his dope. 

She went down to meet him with sparkling 
eyes, and cheeks crimson with excitement. 

She would have made a splendid actress, I 
think, judging from the way in which she played 
her part that night. Never had she been in 
gayer spirits. She fairly fascinated him. 

“ You are radiant,” he said, wonderingly. 
“What has come over you all at once?” 

“ I am going home to-morrow,” she answered. 
* The thought of that puts me in better spirits, 
perhaps.” 

“Going away?” Harry Darrell repeated the 
words, thinking that he must finish his sport 
with this woman’s heart to-night He must make 
his victory complete. It would be an easy thing 
to do. So he said, “I shall miss you very much. 
I wish I were sure you would miss me.” 

“Oh 1 I dare say I shall miss you, and Aunt 
Laura, and all my friends; but I have got so 
tired of this kind of life, that the old one will 
seem so peaceful and full of rest that 1 shan't 
want to remember this. It has been very plea¬ 
sant here, but I couldn’t linger always, you 
know.” 

“ It has been veiy pleasant to me,” he replied, 
smiling into her face with that tender passion in 
his eyes which had thrilled her so once, but was 
powerless to do so now, because she knew how 
little it meant. “ If I could keep you here 
always!” 

She looked at him keenly. Even now she 
almost believed that he meant what he was say¬ 
ing; but a moment’8 thought satisfied her. 

“ I hope that you have taken no steps you 
would wish to retrace,” she said, smiling, while 
her heart was aching bitterly. * 1 That you havn’t 
‘gone too far,’ as Aunt Laura warned me of 
doing. You know some people have talked a 
good deal because we have been such good 
friends. They seemed to think that we could 
not be friends without going farther, showing 
how little they understood us. I think you knew 
how far to go with safety, and that your words 
just now were spoken out of force of habit. 
You have probably had practice in similar cases 
before.” 

He looked at her sharply. Could it be that he 
had been the dupe? That this girl, whom he 
had thought so trusting, had, after all, cared 
nothing for him, but had been playing a game as 
deep ns his own was shallow? It seemed so. 
Surely she cared nothing for him, if he could 
judge her heart by her smiling face, and her 
brilliant mood. 

He began to feel a sense of defeat: but he was 


not sure of it yet. Perhaps she was hoping to 
lure him on, loving him, and feeling so sure of 
his love for her that she had no doubts as to how 
the matter would terminate. 8uoh a conclusion 
was more flattering to him than the other, and 
he accepted it, in his self-conceit, as the right 
one. He would go on, and make his conquest 
complete. 

“You don’t want me to believe that you think 
that of me,” he said, half reproachfully. “It 
can’t be that you have mistaken me all this time, 
nor that I have been mistaken in thinking that 
you cared a little for me.” 

“Don’t!” she said, getting up, afcd coming 
close beside him, while her shining eyes mocked 
the pain in her heart. “ I understand you, and I 
hope you understand me. There is no use in 
trying to carry our—amusement, shall we call 
it ?—farther. I hope your heart has suffered as 
little as mine has.” She said this laughingly, 
but she was bitterly in earnest. 

He did understand her now. She had taken 
his own weapons and conquered him. 

“I shah start quite early, and therefore shall 
have to beg to be excused,” she said. “ Good- 
by, Mr. Darrell.” 

She gave him her hand, and then, with a few 
empty words, he left her, overcome with his 
utter defeat. If he could only have known! 

“There!” she cried, as the door closed upon 
her. “ Ho has gone, and I fancy his satisfaction 
is rather Small. Helen Grayle, I command you 
to forget one so utterly unworthy as he is.” 
She made a gesture as she was throwing away 
her memory of what had been. 

But she could not do that. 8he had loved 
him, and it was an easier thing to bid herself 
forget him than to do it. 

Old Mrs. Trevor was sitting quietly knitting 
the next day; in her own room, at the back of the 
house, and did not hear the ooach drive up to 
the gate. Suddenly there was a timid tap at the 
door. 

“ Come in,” she said, wondering who it could 
be, for she had few visitors. 

The door opened, and Helen entered. 

“ My dejir, dear childcried the old lady, 
rising joyfully from her seat. “How glad I 
am!” 

Then she took Helen into her arms and kissed 
her, the tears coming into her eyes. But she 
asked no questions. Her woman's instinct told 
her that the girl was suffering, and she sacredly 
respected the sorrow of her guest. 

“You will take me in for awhile—till—till I 
get my own house in order,” said Helen. 

“ My dear, it is your home as long as you will 
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honor us by staying/’ was the warm answer, j 
11 Why should you go up to that lonely house? 

I have missed you so much my child.” 

Dr. Trevor came in later in the day. 

44 Helen I” he cried, “ where have you dropped 
from ?” 

41 Not from the skies/’ she answered, with a 
wistful look in her eyes, as he took her hands in 
his in a warm grasp of welcome. “You and 
your mother told me to come back when I got 
tired of the world. You told me the truth about 
it. It was a hollow, heartless life that I found 
there, and 1 have grown sick of it—oh ! so tired 
of it!” she said, wearily. “I want rat and 
peace. I want to forget.” 

Her heart spoke in that last cry. The grave, 
tender eyes of the man before her read some¬ 
thing of the truth in her face. She could not 
hide the truth from him. 

“My poor child !” he said, gently, “I knew 
you would come back some time. I felt sure of 
it. and 1 have kept a welcome ready for you.’ ’ 

He bent and kissed her. The touch of his lips 
stung her with the remembrance of another kiss- 

From that hour, Helen set herBelf to the task 
of casting out the last vestige of love for Harry 
Darrell from her heart. It was an easier thing 
to do than she had thought it, because he had 


proved so utterly unworthy of her regard; and 
yet, women have had tasks that were easier to 
perform than Helen Grayle’s was. 

Another summer came and went. In the 
happy harvest time Dr. Trevor told her that he 
loved her. He had waited, that she might be 
sure of her own heart. 

44 1 want to tell you something, before I give you 
an answer,” she said. And then she told him 
the whole story of her love for Harry Darrell. 

44 But I have no love for him now,” she said, 
when she had gone over the story. 44 1 have only 
contempt and pity for the man who could trifle 
with the hearts of women, as he did. If you will 
take me, knowing all, why, I am yours!” 

44 But I want to feel sure that you love me,” 
he said, tenderly. 44 1 don't want you unless you 
can love me.” 

44 1 do love you,” she said, and looking in her 
face, he oould not doubt her. 

44 God bless you, my darling,” he cried, and 
caught her to his breast. 

And Helen was content. Out of the dust and 
ashes of her old love a purer, stronger love had 
grown, and the man to whom she gave it was not 
unworthy of it. She is a happy woman to-day, 
and the memory of Harry Darrell is powerless to 
give her heart a single pain. 


THE LIVING PAST. 

BT NILL1B J. PALMER. 


I« the ftur-away past there's a golden light. 

It*reflects on the shade of the day; 

And os brightly it gleams, 

It evermore seems. 

To drive all the shadows away. 

Though the day may be dark, and the clouds overhead 
Cast shadows our pathway along, 

Tet the soft golden light 
Is still in our sight, 

And we hear tho faint echo of song. 


Oh, the beautiflil past I Not sadly we muse 
On the time that forever has fled; 

For its light, calm, serene 
Will ever be seen 

Till we rest with the quiet aiul dead. 

And 'tis ours alone; no rnde hand can e’er take 
The treasure away from our sight; 

For the beautiful past 
Will evermore last 
'Till we pass into happier light. 


COURAGE. 

BT HAST BRNTHAM. 


Courage, friend, the world Is wide- 
Life is all before thee; 

Clouds that hid thy path at dawn. 
Break in beauty o'er thee. 

Out of evil cometh good— 

Joy is bom of sorrow; 

Griefs that rend the heart to-day 
Lie in bliss to-morrow. 


Nothing on the earth is ours— 

All things are of Heaven; 

As we labor, so to ns 
Shall the fruit be given. 

First the child, and then the man, 
Life, and then the story; 

First the dark, and then tho light— 
Pain, and then the glory. 
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HOW I PAID MY DEBTS. 

BT ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


Oak Lawn , Jan . 12,- 

“ Oak Lawn,’' indeed! One frightened-look¬ 
ing oak-tree trying to hide in a corner, and the 
remainder of the “ lawn” a flat yard, in plain 
prose, sparsely settled by some unsociable tufts 
of grass, and given up to the raids of predatory 
chickens and disreputable dogs. The house, well 
enough for all mat ters of prose, but utterly lack¬ 
ing in poetical requirements. 

The proper title of the establishment is 41 Oak 
Lawn Military Academy.” Think of it, will you, 
and ask me if I am not slightly out of my 41 spear.” 

1 have nothing to do with the military part of it, 
however. 

The nearest approach to military evolution^ is 
a daily drill, in which the boys are taught to 
stand with their toes at right angles, and their 
arms flat at their sides, like wooden soldiers. 
There are girls here as well as boys, nominally 
under the charge of Mrs. Barber—Bar-bay, the 
professor, her husband, calls it—but actually 
under mine. 

January 25.—There is an element here of 
which, or I should rather say, of whom, I have 
yet made no mention. This is the gentleman 
assistant; or, in other words, the individual who 
supplies brains to the Professor. 

For it is palpably evident that Professor and 
Madame Barber, the so-called principals of “ Oak 
Lawn Military Academy,” are a couple of incom¬ 
petents ; and the assistants, Monsieur Thorne and 
Mademoiselle Dilford, do all the work; in fact, 
we are the faculty. We certainly have faculty, 
which our employers have not. 

I have not at all made up my mind that I like 
Mr. Thorne; it always makes me feel aggressive 
to see a person with an expression that‘ says 
plainly, 44 1 can if I choose.” He is quite a young 
man, too, which makes it all the more provoking. 
He is a very quiet personage, seldom speaking 
to the boys, over whom he has perfect control, 
and very gentlemanly and reserved at the table. 
Mrs. Barber, who is both cook and chambermaid, 
says that he is as nice as any lady in his room. 
I hope he is much nicer than one or two with 
whom I have had the infelicity of rooming. 

I never saw an establishment of this size con¬ 
ducted with so small a staff of workers. There 
is no servant, besides Mrs. B., except a porpoise¬ 
shaped woman, of a gnome-like nature, who 


seems to haunt the underground kitchen; and 
there are no teachers but Mr. Thorne and myself. 

January 26.—I remember very well that, the 
first day I came here, when I was conducted to the 
school-room, I met the ftill gaze of Mr. Thorne’s 
eyes. 1 mention this as an unusual circumstance, 
for the man seems too indifferent to look full at 
any body or anything. 

I was in a state of smothered rage at the whole 
establishment, the 44 Oak Lawn” part of it, my 
room, Mrs. B., whom I supposed, from the Pro¬ 
fessor’s representations, to have bloomed, under 
his culture, into an elegant matron, and the Pro¬ 
fessor himself, who had lured me there under 
such false pretences. I do not suppose I .looked 
amiable. I know that my head was an inch or 
two higher than usual, and very likely 1 was 
scowling, though struggling with a disposition-to 
cry, when 1 noticed the wide-opened eyes with 
a smile in them, whose evidently critical observa¬ 
tion sent the warm blood surging over my face. 

I inwardly pronounced the gentleman teacher 
: disagreeable, and resolved to avoid him; but 
! Mrs. Barber sounds his praises in my ears con- 
! tinually. Poor little woman! her husband ne- 
| gleets her, or flies into a passion with her, while 
Mr. Thorne constantly pays her little, unobtru¬ 
sive attentions, and never seems to lose an oppor¬ 
tunity of dping a kindness. The poor little igno¬ 
ramus is very pretty, with the richest complexion 
of milk and roses, and eyes like those great blue 
violets that grow by woodland brooks; but, al¬ 
though I do not like Mr. Thorne particularly, I 
fully believe that, if ahe were middle-aged and 
ugly, he would treat her just the same. 

It seems foolish to say this of a person whom 
I know so little; but women discover, by a sort 
of intuition, that chivalrous feeling for women a* 
women that raises some few rare spirits a head 
; and shoulders above their fellows. 

February 1.—Just now, I am quite provoked 
with Mr. Thorne, and I do not exactly see my 
way out of the scrape. It is such a very little 
matter, that it is particularly awkward to say 
anything About it; and there is no one here to 
settle it for me. 

I owe Mr. Thome ten cents, and I am troubled 
how to pay him. It all arose from Sophie Mas¬ 
ter’s absurd way of writing. Her letters never 
had anything in them when she was on this Con. 
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tinent, and even a sojourn in the Old World fails 
to furnish her with any ideas. Her penmanship 
is in the running style, so much so that a dozen 
words will fill a page of letter-paper, and a whole 
sheet contains nothing worth reading. There is 
always a superfluity of paper in her envelopes, 
and one of these blank documents has just ar¬ 
rived, with ten cents postage due en it. 

Mr. Thorne, who usually gets the mail, for the 
sake of the walk, he says, brought me this letter, 
but when I ventured an inquiry about it, he de¬ 
clared that there was nothing to pay on it. Of 
course, there was not, as he had already paid it, 
but I do not choose to be indebted to Mr. Thorne, 
or any one, even for the sum of ten cents. 

February 2.—Well, I have “ been and gone and 
done it,” and I sit here tingling with anger and 
shame to my finger ends. Such a wretched 
bungler as I has no right to call herself a woman. 

A device of Satan, which I considered, at the 
moment, a happy inspiration, impelled me to put 
the ten cents in an envelope, on which I wrote, 

“ Owe no man anything.” This I placed between 
the leaves of a book which Mr. Thorne and I use 
in common at our recitations. 

Back came the volume to me in due time, and 
in it a slip of paper containing the remainder of 
the verse, “but to love one another.” 

“ How dared he?” I thought, in a rage, as I 
nevertheless admired the bold, finely-executed 
penmanship. Then I took myself to task for 
using words of Scripture so lightly, and it would 
have been a great comfort to administer a scold¬ 
ing to Mr. Thorne. 

He had not returnetf the ten cents, however, 
and this showed that he was a gentleman—in 
some things, I added, with a mental reservation. 
But I never wish to see him again ; and it is 
quite time for me to fold up my tent and be an 
Arab. 

February 3.—Walking over the snow at sunset, 
and walking very fiist, I, nevertheless, lost not a 
rosy cloud, but gazed thirstily at the gorgeous 
mass of violet, crimson, and gold, piled up in the 
west, but dimming, sinking, disappearing, almost 
with every breath. I say thirstily, for, from 
early childhood, I had longingly watched the 
golden sunsets. Suddenly rapid footsteps, that 
had approached closer and closer, were accompa¬ 
nied by Mr- Thome’s voice. 

“Are you in a very great hurry, l''?s Dil- 
ford?” 

I could not conscientiously say that I was, but 
I kept my head very much elevated. 

“ I owe you an apology.” 

I bowed stiffly. 

“ Pray, forgive me; the opportunity was irre¬ 


sistible. But the book was no sooner gone be¬ 
yond recall, than I heartily wished I could get it 
back again.” 

Here was my chance for a homily. 

“It is such an easy kind of wit,” said 1, 
severely; “a play upon the words of Scripture, 
that people are not slow to avail themselves of it; 
but it is a practice that I despise.” 

Again, I saw Mr. Thorne’s eyes open wide, 
and 1 felt silly enough. So I said, 

“Yes, I know that I began it, and I feel 
heartily ashamed of myself; but I was so an¬ 
noyed with that wretched ten cents.” 

My companion smiled, and, perhaps, pitying 
my confusion, he said, 

“Had you any previous knowledge of the 
Professor when you engaged to teach for him?” 

“No,” I replied, wondering why he asked the 
question. 

“ I am sorry,” continued Mr. Thome, gravely, 
“for I am told on every side that the.man never 
pays his debts.” 

“ Never pays his debts!” I repeated, blankly. 

“ No; I do not think he would have been in 
the least troubled about ten cents; and as you 
are so punctiliously honest, 1 feel concerned at 
the prospect of your losing your salary. I hope 
it will not make any material difference to 
you ?” 

“ But it will, though,” I replied, shortly. “ 1 
had promised myself a new silk dress, with all 
proper accompaniments, as the price of my bond¬ 
age here, and now I shall have to make over the 
old one.” 

“That’s bad, 1 admit; but my case is even 
worse. I had counted on some new law books, 
and I haven't any old ones that can supply their 
place.” 

“Then, you are studying law?” I asked, with 
a sudden interest in my new acquaintance. 

“ Yes,” w r as the reply, “ in the odd hours; but 
the Professor will put me back for a time.” 

February 13.—Somehow or other I cannot help 
liking Mr. Thorne, in Bpite of his indifferenoe; 
and he is very kind to poor little Mrs. Barber. 
She is not always so stupid, either; she has just 
been spending an hour with me, and she told me 
a great deal about her friend, Mr. Thome. I let 
her talk of him because it seems to be a comfort 
to her. 

She cays thatshe had not married the Pro¬ 
fessor, she should certainly fall in love with 
Dexter Thome. I am sorry his name is Dexter, 
it seems bo inseparable from a race-horse. But, 
after all, what affair is it of mine ? 

It appears to me that, for the little woman’s 
peace of mind, either she or Mr. Thome had bet* 
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ter leave the premises. The present position of 
tilings tends to danger. 

March 10.—Something ^tqrtffng has happened^ 
and the establishment is in confusion. 

Mrs. Barber has run away. 

The Professor is savage. Mr. Thorne is white 
and resolute-looking, and I am folding my tent. 
This is apparently a very uneventful spot for so 
much to happen in. 

Oh, that wretch ! He has actually charged Mr. 
Thorne with being his wife’s lover, and the insti¬ 
gator of her flight; and I know, from the sounds 
I heard in the next room, that Mr. Thorne knocked 
him down. 

But first, he talked to him splendidly. 

41 Ask your own hard, selfish heart,” said he, 
sternly, “ what sort of a home you have made for 
the gentle, innocent woman who was bound to 
you by the holiest of ties ? Such a man as you 
is beneath contempt; and the wonder is, not that 
your wife has left you now, but that she did not 
leave you long ago.” 

There was a great deal more, besides; and I 
found myself taking a pride in Mr. Thorne’s 
eloquence, just as though he were anything to 
me I 

March 12.—But I was destined to receive a 
little attention from the Professor myself. lie 
wished to see me, ho said, in the school-room; 
and as I thought he naturally purposed to pay 
me my salary, and dismiss me, I accepted the 
interview. 

Of what was said, I have no very definite idea; 
I only remember that it took some time to make 
me understand that I was invited to fill Mrs. 
Barber's vacant place. The wretch actually had 
the effrontery to assure me that he had sufficient 
grounds for a legal separation—that ho had re¬ 
gretted his shackled condition ever since ho first 
beheld me, and that, with such a mistress of the 
household, “Oak Lawn Military Academy” would 
hold a prouder place than ever among the edu¬ 
cational establishments of the country. 

There was a pile of books at ray right hand; 
but resisting the inclination to throw them at the 
man’s head, I turned my back upon him without 
a w'ord, packed up my possessions, and took my 
scat in the cars, almost before I had time to 
think. 

Then, I began to cry, under my veil; and I 
quite resolved, for the future, to be satisfied with 
old dresses rather than run the risk of encoun¬ 
tering any more “Oak Lawn” experiences. 

Some one had come into the scat behind me; 
and a familiar voice said, “ I think you will want 
this blind drawn, Miss Dilford.” 

Yes, the sun was streaming into my eyes; and 


that and the excitement had given me a headache. 
Mr. Thorne seemed like an old friend, and I wel- 
comed him quite cordially.; But 1 could not stop 
my tears all at once; and, by degrees, my com¬ 
panion understood the whole story. 

44 The Professor has gained his object,” Boid 
he, very quietly. 

I looked at him in some surprise. 

44 He meant that we should both leave tl a 
house just as we did. It is not likely that he 
will hear from either of us again.” 

This was a new and bewildering aspect of the 
subject, and a decidedly original way of getting 
rid of one’s debts. „ 

44 For myself,” continued Mr. Thorne, “ I have 
hadenough of teaching; this is my first, and it 
will bo my last experience.” 

44 It is not my first experience,” I said: “but 
I hope it will be my last.” 

We became very well acquainted, on that short 
journey; and I found that my fellow-sufferer, 
instead of being the poor teacher I had supposed, 
was the favorite nephew of a rich uncle, with 
w hom he had had a light misunderstanding. Mr. 
Thorne, senior, was devoted to mercantile pur¬ 
suits, and violently opposed to the study of the 
law; but as Mr. Thorne, junior, had a will 
of his own, the result had been a temporary sepa¬ 
ration. 

Before many months, however, the old gentle¬ 
man came to liis senses, as our elders always have 
to do in these days; and wrote a penitent letter 
full of admiration for his nephew’s spirit. And 
; now Dexter Thorne saw his way to the law paved 
; with roses,. and a comfortable fortune in perspec¬ 
tive hanging over him, in case of a dearth of 
clients. 

44 1 hope,” said I, as we parted at the depot, 
44 that the very first thing you do will bo to get a 
law passed that will reach the wretch who has 
cheated us both so outrageously.'’ 

He smiled, as we went our several ways; end 
| I pondered over this curious “Oak Lawn” episode 
that had come into my life. 

June 18.—Dexter Thorne and I have had a 
number of partings; and at one of them lately 
: he said, 

44 Do you know that you are stffl in my debt ?*’ 

44 1 do not think you can prove it,” I replied, 
trying to look unconcerned. 

44 Nothing easier. You have not fulfilled tl:-e 
last clause of the requirement you quoted, while 
I have faithfully done my part ever since. Are 
you not then in my debt ?” 

44 Here is your receipt,” said my husband, a 
few months later, as he handed me my marriage 
j certificate. 
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BT MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

[Entered according to Act of Congittff, in tho year 1874, by Mias Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Lltimrfan of 

Congress, at Washington, D. 0.] 

coimictren from page 147. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Across one of the moonlit paths of the park 
lay the form of a man, with his face turned up¬ 
ward, white and still as the moonbeams that fell 
upon it. A little way farther on, where the great 
beuglis of a cedar of Lebanon flung mighty 
shadows on the forest sward, another figure lay, 
scarcely perceptible in the darkness, of which it 
seemed only a denser part. Between the two, 
some rays of light struck obliquely on the lock 
of a gun, which was half buried in dewy fern- 
leaves. 

One sharp crack of that rifle had rung through 
the stillness of the night. Two men had fallen, : 
and then thetsame sweet, calm repose settled for 
a minute or two on the Park. But it was only 
for a minute. 

Scarcely had the sound reached the gardener’s 
cottage, when tho door flew open, and dashing 
out through the honeysuckle porch came a young j 
girl, white with fear, and wild with a terrible ] 
desire to know the worst. She had given one | 
look behind the entrance-door as she fled through ; 
it, and saw that the gun which Dick Storms had j 
left there was gone. She had seen it since he; 
went, and its absence turned her fears to a panic. ; 

Through a window of the drawing-room, up at 
the Hall, another figure rushed in wild haste. She 
ran blindly against one of the great marble vases 
on the terrace, and shook the great masses of 
dew-laden foliage till it rained a storm of drops 
upon her bare arms and soft floating garments. 

For a moment Lady Rose, for it was she, leaned 
against the marble, stunned and bewildered. The 
shot she had heard seemed to have pierced her 
heart with a terrible fear. 

Then she knew that, for a time, the dancing 
within had ceased, and that the company would 
be swarming that way, to irritate her by homage 
that would be a cruel annoyance while the sound 
of that shot was ringing in her ears. 

Swift os lightning, wild as a niglit-hawk, the 
girl darted away from the vase, leaving a hand- 
full of frosty lace among the thorns of the roses, 
and fled down the steps. She took no path, but, 
guided by that one sound, dashed through the 
212 


flower-beds, heedless that her satin boots sunk 
into the moist mould, wetting her feet through 
and through; heedless that her cloud-like dress 
trailed over grass and ferns, gathering up dew 
like rain; heedless of everything but that one 
fearful thought—some one was killed! Was it 
Walton Hurst ? 

Lady Rose was in the woods, rushing forward 
blindly, but jealous distrust had taught her the 
way to the cottage, and she went in that direc¬ 
tion straight as an arrow from the bow, and wild 
as the bird it strikes. Coming out from the shadow 
of some great spreading cedar trees, she saw 
lying there in the path, a white, still face—his 
face. 

It seemed to her that the shriek which tore her 
heart rang fearfully through the woods, but it 
had died on her lips, and gave forth no sound, 
only freezing them to ice as she crept toward the 
prostrate man, and laid her face to his. 

“ Oh, Walton ! Oh, my beloved, speak to me! 
Only breathe once, that I may hear. Move only 
a little. Stir your hand. Don’t—don’t let the 
moonlight look into your eyes so I” 

She laid her cold, white hand over the wide- 
open eyes of the man as he lay there, so stiff and 
ghastly, in the moonlight. She turned his head 
aside, and hid those eyes in her bosom, in which 
the ice seemed to melt and cast off tears. She 
looked around for help, yet was afraid that some 
one might come and rob him. She had found 
him; he was there in her arms. If one life 
could save another, she would save him. Was 
she not armed with the mightiest of all earthly 
power—great human love ? 

Wild, half frightened by the impulse that was 
upon her, the girl looked to the right and left as 
if she feared the very moonlight would scoff at 
her. Then, with timid hesitation, her lips sought 
the white mouth of the prostrate man, but her 
breath was checked with a shrinking sob. The 
cold touch terrified her. 

Was he dead ? 

No, no! She would not believe that. There 
was no sign of violence upon his face: a still 
whiteness, like death, a fixed look in the open 
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eyes; but the moisture th&t lay around him was 
only dew. She bathed her hand in it and held 
the trembling fingers up to the light, to make 
sure of that; and with the conviction came a 
great sob of relief, which broke into a wild, glad 
cry, for a flicker of shade seemed to tremble over 
that face, and the eyes slowly closed. 

“Oh, my God be thanked! he is alive! My 
darling! Oh, my darling!” 

“Hush !” cried another voice, at her side. 

A shadow had fallen athwart the kneeling girl, 
and another face, more wildly pale, more keenly 
disturbed with anguish, looked down upon the 
prostrate man and the young creature who crouched 
and trembled by his side. 

“ Look up, woman, and let me see your face,” 
said Ruth Jessup, in a voice that scarcely rose 
above a whisper, though it was strong in com¬ 
mand. 

Lady Rose drew herself up, and lifted her 
piteous face as if appealing for pity. 

“ You!” exclaimed Ruth. 

“ Yes, Ruth Jessup, it is I, Lady Rose. We 
will not be angry with each other, now thafr he 
is dead.” 

“Dead!” repeated Ruth, “and you the first 
by his side? Dead? Oh, my God! my God! 
Has my sin blasted us both?” 

Down upon the earth this poor girl sunk, 
Winging her hands in an agony of distress. 
Still Lady Rose looked at her with touching ap¬ 
peal. She had not comprehended the full force 
of Ruth’8 speech, though the words rested in her 
brain long after. 

“Lay your hand on his heart,” she said. 
“I—I dare not.” 

Ruth smiled a ghastly, wan smile, colder than 
tears; still there was a faint gleam of triumph 
in it.” 

“ No 1” she said. “ You should not dare.” 

Then the girl thrust her trembling hand down 
to the bosom her head had so lately rested upon, 
and leaning forward, held her breath, while 
Lady Rose eagerly searched her features in the 
moonlight. 

“Is—is there nothing?” she whispered. 

Ruth could not answer. Her hand shook so 
fearfully, that its sense of touch was over¬ 
whelmed. 

“ Oh, speak to me!” 

“ Hush! I shake so! I shake so!” 

Lady Rose bent her head and waited. At last 
a deep, long breath broke from Ruth, and a flash 
of fire shot from her eyes. 

“ Give me your hand; I dare not trust myself,” 
she whispered. 

Seizing the hand which lay helplessly in Lady 


Rose’s lap, Bhe pressed it over the heart her own 
had been searching, and fixed her eager eyes on 
the lady’s face for an answer. 

As a faint fire kindles slowly, that fair face 
brightened till it shone like a lily in the moon¬ 
light. As Ruth looked, she saw a scarcely per¬ 
ceptible smile stealing over it. Then the lips 
parted, and a heavy, deep sigh broke through. 

“Is it life?” whispered Ruth. “Tell me, is 
it life?” 

Lady Rose withdrew her hand. 

“Yes, faint. Oh I so faint, but life.” 

Then both these girls broke into a swift pas¬ 
sion of tears, and clung together, uttering soft, 
broken words of thanksgiving. Ruth was the 
first to start from this sweet trance of gratitude. 

“ What can we do ? He must be carried to 
the house. Ho, father 1 father!” 

She ran up and down the path crying out 
wildly, but no answer came. The stillness struck 
her with new dread. Where was her father, 
that he could'not hear her cries ? Who had done 
this thing ? Could it be he ? 

“No, no! — a thousand times, no! But 
then-” 

She went back to Lady Rose, whose hand had 
nestled back to that poor, struggling heart 

“ Couldn’t we carry him, you and I ? We must 
have help,” Ruth said, a little sharply, for the po¬ 
sition of the lady stung her. 

The question surprised Lady Rose; for never 
in her life had she been called upon to make an 
exertion. But she started to her feet and flung 
back the draperies from her arms. 

“Yes, he might die here. Let us save him. 
The Rest is not so far off.” 

“The Rest? No, no; our cottage is nearest. 
He might die before we could get him to the Rest. 
My father will be there. Oh! I am sure my 
father will be there!” 

Ruth spoke eagerly, as if someone had dis¬ 
puted her. 

“He will be coming this way,” she added, 
“and so help us. Come, come, let us try!” 

Before the two girls could test their strength, 
footsteps were heard coming along the path. 

“ It is my father. Oh, now he can be carried 
to the cottage in safety.” 

The two girls stood up and listened. The foot¬ 
steps came forward swiftly, and with a light 
touch of the ground ; too light, Ruth felt, with a 
sinking heart, for the heavy tread of her father. 
She had not the courage to cry out now. It 
seemed as if some one were coming to take that 
precious charge from her forever. This fear 
broke from her in a faint exclamation when she 
saw Sir Noel Hurst coming toward them more 
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swiftly than she had ever seen him walk before. 
Without uttering a word, he oame up to where 
the young man was lying, and bent over him in 
dead silence, as if unconscious that any other 
human being was near. 

*' He is not dead. Oh, Sir Noel, his heart beats. 
Don't—don’t look so ! He is not dead !” 

“Lady Rose,” said the baronet, “You here 
before me—you 1” 

The lady shrunk back, and faltered out. 

“ I heard a shot, and it frightened me.” 

The baronet made no answer, but bent over his 
sou. The taint signs of life that Lady Rose had 
discovered were imperceptible to him. But habi¬ 
tual self-command kept his anguish down, and in 
a low, grave voice, he bade Ruth, whose presence 
he had not otherwise noticed, run to the mansion, 
and call help at once. 

Ruth obeyed. Her nearest path led under the 
great cedar-trees, where the blackest shadows 
fell, and she darted that way with a swiftness 
that soon lost her in the darkness. But all at 
ouce, out from the gloom, came a cry so sharp, so 
full of agony, that Sir Noel started up, and turned 
to learn the cause. 

It came in an instant, out ftym the blackness 
of the cedars; for there Ruth appeared on the 
edge of the moonlight, pallid, dumb, shivering, 
with her face half averted, and her hand waving 
back to the shadow. 

“ What is it ? What has frightened you so ?” 
he said. 

“ Look 1 look! I cannot see his face; but 1 
kuow—I know l”she gasped, retreating into the 
darkness. 

Sir Noel followed her, and there, lying as it 
seemed on a pall flung downward by the huge 
trees, lay the body of a man perfectly motion¬ 
less. 

“ My father! Oh, my poor father!” cried the 
girl, falling t 4own among the shadows, as if she 
had engulfed herself in mourning. 

*< Be quiet child. It may not be your father,” 
said the baronet, still controlling himself into com¬ 
parative calmness. 

Ruth arose in the darkness, and orept toward 
the body. Her hand touched a hard, open palm 
that lay upon the moss where it had fallen. She 
knew the touch, and clung to it, sobbing piteously. 

“Let me go and call holp,” said Lady Rose, 
coming toward the cedars. 

“No,” answered Sir Noel. “That must not 
be. This is no place for Lady Rose Houston. 
The poor girl yonder has lost all her strength; it 
is her father, I greatly fear. Stay by him until 
you see lights, or know that help is coming. Then 
retire, if possible, unseen, to the gardener's cot¬ 


tage. We must have no careless tongues busy 
with your name, Lady Rose.” 

Sir Nod strove to speak calmly; but a shiver 
ran through hut voice. He broke off abruptly, 
and, turning down the nearest path, walked 
swiftly toward the Rest. 

Meantime, there was bitter sorrow under the 
: great cedar-trees; low, pitiful moaning, and the 
murmurs of a poor young creature, smitten to the 
heart with a consciousness that the awful scene, 

; with its consequences, had been her own work, 
v She crept etose to the stout old man, afraid to 
| touch him with her guilty fingers, but, urged on 
: by a faint hope that he was not quite dead, she 
felt, with horror, that there was something heavier 
than dew on the bed of moss where he lay, and 
that for every drop of her father’s blood Bhe was 
responsible. Still she drew close to him, and at 
last laid both hands upon his shoulder. There 
was a vague motion under her hands, as if a 
wince of pain made the flesh quiver. 

“ Oh, if some one would help me. What can I 
do! What can I do!” she moaned, striving to 
pierce the darkness with her eyes. “ Oh, father! 
father!” 

“Ruth!” 

The sound of that name was not louder than 
a breath of summer wind ; but the girl heard it, 
and fell upon her face, thrilled with a great joy. 
She had not killed him; he was alive. He had 
: spoken her name. 

Directly the sound of voices Bwept that way, 
and the great, grim trees were reddened with a 
glare of torches, and a streaming light from lan- 
| terns. Then Lady Rose, who had been sitting 
upon the ground with Walton Hurst’s head rest¬ 
ing on her lap, bent down softly, kissed the white 
forehead, and stole away from all traces of light. 
Sir Hugh had been thoughtful for her. She 
could not have borne that the eyes of those menial 
helpers, or their masters either, should see her 
ministering to a man vfrho, perhaps, would hold 
her care, as he might her love, in careless indif¬ 
ference. 

Yes, Sir Noel was right . She must not be found 
there. 

Down through the trees she went, looking wist¬ 
fully back at the figure left alone in the moon 
light, tempted to go back and brave everything, 
rather than leave him alone. But the torches 
came up fast and redly, hushed voices broke the 
stillness that had seemed so deathlike, and, envy¬ 
ing that other girl, who was permitted to remain, 
the lady stole toward the cottage, and sinking 
down upon the porch, listened to the far-off 
tumult with a dull pain of the heart, which death 
itself could hardly have intensified. 
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It was well Lady Rose had (led from the path 
along which some thirty men were coming—gen¬ 
tlemen in evening dress, gamekeepers and grooms, 
all moving under the torch-light, like a funeral 
procession. 

With the tenderness of women, and the strength 
of men, they lifted Walton Hurst from the ground, 
and bore him toward the house. Ruth rose up in 
the darkness of the cedars, and saw him trifling 
away from her, with the red light of the torches 
streaming over the whiteness of his face, and then 
fell down by her father, moaning piteously. 

By-and-by, the torch-lights flashed and flamed 
under the cedars, lighting up their great, droop¬ 
ing branches, like a tent under which a wounded, 
or perchance, dead man was lying prono upon his 
back, with his strong arms flung out, and a slow 
ripple of blood flowing from his chest. 

The torch-bearers took little heed of the poor 
girl, who had crept so close to her father that her 
garments were red with his blood, but lifted the 
body up with less reverential care than had 
marked the removal of the young master; but 
still not unkindly, and bore it away toward the 
bouse. Ruth arose, worn out with anguish, and 
followed in silence, wondering at herself that she 
was alive to bear all this sorrow. 

It seemed to Lady Rose that hours and hours 
had passed since she had sheltered her misery in 
that low porch, and so it was, if time can be mea¬ 
sured by feeling. It even seemed a relief when 
she saw that little group of menials bearing the 
form of the gardener along the forest-path, which 
was slowly reddened by lanterns and half-ex¬ 
tinguished torches. In the midst of this weird 
scene came Ruth Jessup, holding fast to her fa¬ 
ther’s hand, with her pallid face bowed down, 
creeping, as it were, along the way, as if all life 
had been smitten from her. 

A sort of painful pity seized upon Lady Rose, 
as she saw this procession bearing down upon the 
oottage. She could not look upon that poor girl 
without a sensation of shrinking dislike. Had 
not Hurst been on his way to her when he met 
with this evil fate ? Had he not almost fled from 
her own presence to visit this beautiful rustic, 
whose desolation seemed so complete! Yes, she 
pitied the poor young thing; what woman could 
help it ; but, underlying the pity, was a feeling 
of subdued triumph, that only one wounded man 
was coming that way. 

All at once the girl started from her seat. 

“They must not find me,” she thought. “ Sir 
Noel did not think of this when he bade me seek 
shelter here. I will go! I will go I” 

Just as the lights crept up to the front paling, 
and began to cast a glow on the flowers inside, 


Lady Robo stole out from the porch, threaded a 
lilac thicket, which led to a back gate, and let her¬ 
self into a. portion of the park which was strange 
to her. for awhile she stood bewildered, not 
knowing the direction she ought to take; then a 
flash of distant lights, shooting through the trees, 
revealed the position in which the Rest lay from 
the cottage: and taking the very path Ruth had 
sought in the morning, she hurried along it, so 
sheltered by the overhanging trees, that she might 
have passed unobserved, but for the flutter of her 
garments, and the glint of her jewels, as the moon¬ 
beam struck them now and then, in her progress. 

“Does he breathe yet? Will the motion put 
out that one spark of life, before he reaches 
home ? Shall I never see him again ?” 

The thought gave a wild, abnormal strength to 
the girl. She no longer felt fatigue. The faint 
dread at her heart was swept away with a more 
powerful force of suffering. She must know for 
herself. 

Swiftly as these thoughts swept through her 
brain, they scarcely matched the speed of her 
movements. Gathering up the long skirts that 
encumbered her feet, she fairly flew along the 
path, panting with impatience rather than fear, 
as each step drew her closer to those lighted win¬ 
dows. All at once she sprang aside with a sharp 
cry, and turned, like an animal at bay, for, in a 
dork hollow, into which the path dipped, the 
figure of a man stopped her. 

The shriek of a woman seemed to exasperate 
[ the black shadow, which had a man’s form, that 
| moved heavily. This was all the frightened girl 
| could see; but, in an instant, a low, hoarse 
| chuckle broke from it, and Lady Rose felt her 
hand seized with a fierce grasp. 

“So you have found it out. So nmch the 
better. Both down, and one answerable for the 
[other. Famousendtoaday’ssweethearting. Ha, 

! loss !” 

! “What is this? Wh^fc do you mean? Take 
»your hand from my wrist,” cried the lady, in 
; sharp alarm. 

I “ Not so easy, my ’ady, that would be. Some 
; things are sweeter than revenge, though that 
I tastes rarely, when one gets a full sup. I thought 
; you would be coming this way, and waited to 
| meet you.” 

i “Meet me? For what?” faltered the lady, 
shivering. 

“ Oh, no wonder your voice Bhakes, till one 
hardly knows it again,” answered tho man. “ If 
anything can drive the heart bock from your 
throat, it .might be the grip of my hand on your 
arm. You never felt it so heavy before, did 
you now ? Can you guess what it means?” 
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“ It means that you are a ruffian—a robber, 
perhaps, no matter which. Only let me go 1” 

“ A ruffian! Oh, yes; I think you said that 
once before; but let me warn you. Such words 
cut deep, and work themselves out in an ugly 
way. Don’t attempt- to use them again, espe¬ 
cially here. It isn’t a safe spot; and just now I 
ain’t a safe man to sneer at.” 

44 Why do you threaten me ? What have I done 
to earn your ill-will?” faltered the lady, shud¬ 
dering; for the man had drawn so close to her 
as he spoke, that his hot breath swept with sick¬ 
ening volume across her face, and his hand 
clinched her wrist like a vice. 

44 What have you done I Ha! ha! How inno¬ 
cent she isl How daintily she speaks to the 
ruffian—the robber 1” 

44 1 was rash to call you so; but—but you fright¬ 
ened me.” 

44 Oh, yes, I am always frightening you, poor 
lass. A kiss from me is worse than a bullet from 
some one we know of.” 

44 Hush, sir 1 I cannot bear this!” 

44 Don’t I know that you could bear me well 
enough, till he came along with his silky beard 
and soft speech. Then I became a ruffian—a rob¬ 
ber. Well, now, what you wouldn’t give at any 
price, I mean to take.” 

44 There is no noed. I give them to you freely. 
Unclasp the bracelet. It is heavy with jewels. 
Then free my hand, and 1 will take the locket 
from my neck. Trust me; I will keep nothing 
back.” 

44 Bracelets, lockets, jewels! What are you 

thinking of. Has a kiss from—from- Dash 

me, but I think you have gone crazy. Undo 
your bracelet, indeed. When did you come by 
one, I should like to know?” 

44 It is on my wrist. Oh, if there could only a 
ray of moonlight strike down here.” 

44 On your wrist? What, this heavy shackle? 
Stay, stay! How soft your hand is. Your dress 
rustles like silk. Your voice has changed. Wo¬ 
man. who are you ?” 

44 Take the jewels. Ot, for pity’s sake, un¬ 
lock them, and let me go.” 

The hand that had held that delicate wrist 
so firmly dropped it, the dark body before Lady 
Rose swerved aside, and plunged down the path. 
She was free to go. Swift as a lapwing she sped 
up the hill through the shrubberies, nearest the 
Rest, and, at last, stood panting within the sha¬ 
dows of the terrace, where a solitary man was 
walking up and down with mournful slowness. 

44 It is Sir Noel,” she said, as the moonlight fell 
on his face, so pale and troubled, too. 44 God help 
us I It is all over 1” 


Gliding noiselessly up the steps, Lady Rose 
met the baronet as he turned in his walk. 

“Tell me! oh, tell me!” she faltered, coming 
close to him, and breaking off in her speech. 

44 He is alive, my child.” 

44 Ah!” 

“The doctors are with him now.” 

44 So soon—so soon!” exclaimed the lady, seiz¬ 
ing upon a desperate hope from the doctor's pre¬ 
sence. 

44 1 came out here for breath. It was so close 
in the rooms,” said the baronet, gently. 

Lady Rose glanced at the house. It- was still 
I brilliantly lighted. The windows were all open, 

! and a soft breeze was playing with the frost-like 
curtains, just as it had when she heard that shot, 
and fled down the terrace. The music was hushed, 
and the rooms were almost empty; that was all 
the change that appeared to her. Yet. it seemed 
as if years had passed since Bhe had stood on that 
terrace. 

44 But we shall hear soon. Oh, tell me!” 

44 Yes, my child. They know that I am waiting.” 
The baronet strove to speak calmly, for the 
suppression of strong feeling had been the edu¬ 
cation of his life; but his voice shook, and he 
turned his head aside, to avoid the piteous glance 
of those great, blue eyes that were full of tears. 

“Go—go up to your room, Lady Rose.” said 
the baronet, after a moment’s severe struggle with 
himself. 44 In my selfish grief I had forgotten 
everything. Was Jessup alive when he reached 
the cottage?” 

44 1—I think so; but there came so many with 
I him that I escaped through the shrubberies.” 

44 And came here alone. That was brave ; that 
was wise. At least, we must save you from the 
horrors of to-night, let the result be what it 
may.” 

Lady Rose uttered a faint moan, and the tears 
swelled under her drooping eyelids. 

“If it goes ill with him, I do not wish to be 
spared. Pain will seem natural to me then,” she 
said, shivering. 

The baronet took her hand in his own ; both 
were cold as ice; so were the lips that touched 
her fingers. 

“You will let me stay until We hear some¬ 
thing?” she pleaded. 

Just then she stood within the light which fell 
from one of the tall windows, and all the disarray 
of her dress was clearly betrayed, the trailing 
blue of her train soiled with earth and wet with 
dew; the gossamer lace torn in shreds, the ring¬ 
lets of her thick, rich hair falling in damp masses 
around her. Surely that was no figure to pre- 
I sent before his critical guests. They must not 
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know how this fair girl suffered. There should 
be no wounds to her maidenly pride that he 
could spare her. 

These thoughts drew the baronet partially from 
himself. It was a relief to hare something to 
care for. At this moment, when all his nerves 
were quivering with dread, the sweet, sad sym¬ 
pathy of this fair girl was a support to him. He 
did not wish to part with her now, that she so 
complet ely shared the misery of his suspense. 

“ You are shivering; you are ©old !” he said.” 

“ No, no; it is not that.” 

“ I know—I know I” 

He dropped her hand and went into the great, 
open hall, where bronze statues in armor, life- 
sized, held lights on the points of their spears, as 
if on guard. Some lady had flung her shawl 
across the arm of one of these noble ornaments, 
where it fell in waves of rich coloring to the mar¬ 
ble floor. Sir Noel seized upon this and wrapped 
the Lady Rose in its loose folds from head to 
foot. Then he drew her to a side of the terrice, 
where the two stood, minute after minute, wait¬ 
ing in silence. Once the baronet spoke. 

“The windows of his room are just above us,” 
he said. “ I thought perhaps we might hear 
something.” 

“ Ah me! How still they are 1” sighed the 
girl, looking upward. 

“We could not hear. No, no we could not 
hear. The sashes are all closed,” answered the 
man, sharply, for he felt the fear her words 
implied. 

Rose drew close to her companion. 

“ I did not mean that. I only thought.” 

“ They are coming.” 

The bai-onet spoke in a whisper, but did not 
move. He shrunk now from hearing news he so 
impatiently waited for a moment before. 

A servant came through the hall, and rushed 
toward his master. 

“Sir Noel, they are waiting for you in the 
small drawing-room.” 

The baronet hesitated. His lips were striving 
to frame a question which the man read in the 
wild eyes fixed on his. 

“ He is alive, Sir Noel. I know that.” 

The father drew a deep, deep breath. The 
claw of some fierce bird of prey seemed loosened 
from his heart; a flood of gentle pity for the fair 
girl, who dared not even look her anxiety, de¬ 
tained him another moment. 

“ Go into the library. I will bring you news,” 
he said. 

Lady Rose watched the master and servant as 
they went into the hall; then, gliding through 
ouc of the open windows, stole into the library, 


where she walked up and down, up and down, 
until it seemed as if she had traveled leagues on 
leagues, but could not stop. 

The baronet came at last, looking calmer and 
more self-possessed, but still very pale. 

Lady Rose came up to him at once, looking the 
! question she could not ask. 

“ It is not death as yet,” he said. 

“ But tell me—oh ! tell me! is there danger?” 

“ Great danger, the doctors think; all the 
more because they can find no wound.” 

“ No wound ! But that shot! that shot 1” 

The baronet shook his head. 

“ It is all a mystery as yet.” 

“ But if he is not wounded ?” 

“ There has been a fhll—a blow; something 
| which threatens congestion of the brain.” 

“ But if the other, that gardener, is shot. I 
heard the report from the terrace.” 

“And I from the woods. But let us say 
nothing of this—think nothing, if we can help 
it,” said the baronet. 

“ If we can help it I Ah me!” 

“ The surgeons have gone over to Jessup’s cot¬ 
tage. He may be able to speak. I will go with 
them.” 

Lady Rose looked up eagerly. 

“And he?” 

“Must be kept perfectly quiet. My man is 
with him.” 

“ Have you seen him ? Is it certain that he 
breathes ?” 

“I have seen him only for a moment. He 
■| was breathing, but very pale,” answered the 
baronet. 

“ Ah! that poor white thee! I shall never for¬ 
get it,” answered Rose, covering her eyes with 
both hands. “ His eyes so wide open ! Oh, how 
they frightened me P* 

“They are closed now, and he lies there qui<t J 
as a child. There is some burden upon tic 
: brain.” 

“But the doctors, how can they leave him? 

: He might die.” 

“ It is only long enough to visit Jessup. He is 
: wounded badly, the people say who took him 
: home.” 

“Yes, I know. I heard them speaking of 
blood on the grass as they came up. Of—of 
course, the doctors must go to him—and you; it 
is but right.” 

A strange light had suddenly flashed into 
those beautiful eyes, and a flush swept the white 
cheek. 

“ You will go to your room now. Lady Rose. 

J It is long after midnight,” said the baronet, as 
I he opened a door leading to the hall. 
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“No, Sir Noel; I could not sleep]; I could 
not breathe under all this uncertainty. You will 
find me here, with your news, good or bad. It 
would be like shutting myself in a prison oell if I 
went to my room now.” 

“ As you wish. I will not be gone long,” an¬ 
swered the baronet. 

Lady Rose stood in the middle of the library, 
listening, until Sir Noel’s footsteps died out on the 
terrace; then she stole into the hall and mounted 
the stairs, holding her breath as she went. 

In her dressing-room she found a woman lean¬ 
ing back in an easy-chair, who had fallen into a 
restless sleep. 

“ Hippie, Hippie 1” said Lady Rose, under her 
breath. “Bo wake up, Hippie I” 

The thin little shadow of a woman opened two 
black eyes, and thrust up her shoulders with a 
sleepy protest. 

“ Hippie, Hippie 1 always Hippie, sleeping or 
waking. Well, what is it now, my lady?” , 

“ Get up, that is a good soul. I know that 
you have been kept up out of your bed cruelly, 
but I want you so much.” 

“Well, well, lady-bird, what is it all about? 
Of course, you want me. So did your lady mo¬ 
ther before you; only I was a giriffhon, and- 

Oh, well, something older now, and that makes 
a difference.” 

While the maid was uttering this half-protest, 
Lady Rose was straightening the dainty little cap, 
that had been crushed on one side as she slept, 
and gently shaking off the sleep which threatened 
to renew itself in soft grumbles. 

“ There, now, everything is set to rights, and 
you look wide awake.” 

“Ofcourse, I am wide awake; I, who never 
sleep, though you dance away the hours till morn¬ 
ing,” answered the woman, testily. 

“ But I have not been dancing to-night. Hippie; 
f vr from it. Something dreadful has happened.” 

“Dreadful! Lady Rose, do speak out. My 
heart is rising into my mouth.” 

“ Mr. Walton Hurst has been hurt.” 

“Hurt! My poor, dear child. Oh, now I 
know why you came to me gasping for breath.” 

“ He is very ill—quite insensible, in his room 
.over yonder, with no one to take care of him but 
Sir Noel’s man.” 

“Who knows nothing,” interposed Hippie. 

“ Who might let him die, you know, while the 
doctors are away. I am so: troubled about it.” 

“ Well, whftt shall I do? Of course, Webb isn’t 
to be trusted.” 

“ Just go in, Hippie, and offer to take his place, 
while he goes down to the gardener’s cottage, and 
inquires about Jessup, who is hurt also.” 


“ Jessup hurt! What right had he to take the 
same rfght of the young gentleman’s misfortune, 
for his poor trouble, I should like to know,” ex¬ 
claimed Hippie, resentfully. “ It is taking a great 
liberty, I oan tell him.” 

“ Still, he is hurt, and I want to hear about it, 
if you ean only get Webb to go.” 

“Can 1 He shall!” 

“ He will trust Mr. HutbI with you!” 

“ Of oourse. Who doubts that ?” 

“And then—” 

Lady Rose faltered, and a faint streak of car¬ 
mine shot across her forehead. 

“ Well, what then, lady-bird; something chokes 
in your throat. What am I to do then ?” 

“ Perhaps, you would let me come in, just for 
a moment-” 

“ Qh-h 1 But don’t—don’t. I hate to see your 
pretty lip quivering so! Thera—there. I un¬ 
derstand it all now 1” 

“And you will?” 

“ When did Hippie ever say no ? Is she likely 
to begin now, when rain is getting under those 
eye-lids. Sit down a minute, and take comfort 
Things must be amiss indeed if Hippie can’t set 
them right” 

Qently forcing her young mistress into the easy- 
chair, the maid left the room, swift as a bird, and 
noiseless as a mouse. Directly she came back, and 
backoned with her finger through the open door. 

“He has gone. I frightened him about bis 
master. Come 1” 

Lady Rose was at the door in an instant. The 
next she stood in the midst of a large chamber, 
in the center of whioh was a huge high-posted 
bedstead of carved ebony, adown which fell a rich 
torrent of crimson damask, on which the shaded 
light fell like the glow on rubies. Shrinking be¬ 
hind these curtains, which were drawn back at 
the head in gorgeous masses, Lady Rose looked 
timidly upon the form that lay prostrate there, 
afraid of the death signs which might be written 
upon it. 

He was deadly pale yet; but the locked fea¬ 
tures had relaxed a little, the limbs were outlined 
less rigidly under that snow-white counterpane 
than they had been upon the forest-path. There 
was a faint stit* of breath about the chest also; 
but for this the intense stillness in which be lay 
would have been horrible. 

As she gazed, holding her own breath that she 
might listen for his, her hand was touched softly 
by lips ihat seemed to be whispering a prayer or 
; blessing, and Hippie stole from the room. 

Lady Rose was alone with the man she’loved 
: better than anything oti earth, and the solitude 
: made her tremble, as if she were committing a 
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crime. She dared not move, or scarcely breathe. ; 
What if he were to open his eyes and discover 
her. Then she could only wish to die of the 
shame she had brought upon herself. 

Still the girl was fascinated. The way of re¬ 
treat was before her, but she would not take it. 
Perhaps this was the only time she might hope to 
see him upon earth. Was she to cast this pre¬ 
cious opportunity away? He stirred a little. It 
was nothing but a faint shiver of the limbs ; but 
that was enough to startle her. Then a shadow 
seemed to flit across his features. His eyes 
opened, and were fixed upon her with a blank, 
unquestioning look. 

Lady Rose could not help the words that sprang 
to her lips. 

“Are you better? Ah, tell me that you are 
better.” 

A faint gleam of intelligence came into the 
eyes she no longer sought to evade, and the lips 
moved a little, as if something heavier than a 
breath were disturbing them. 

“ Can you speak ? Do you know me ?" 

Some unintelligible words were broken on the 
invalid’8 lips. 

“Do you want anything?" 

“No. I—I-" 

Here the man’s feeble speech broke off, and his 
head moved restlessly on the pillow. Lady Rose 
leaned over him. Her soul was craving one word 
of recognition. 

“ Try and say if you know me," she whispered, 
too eager for any thought of the fear that had 
possessed her. 

“ Oh, yes, I know. Only the name. I never 
mention that—never!” 

“ But why ? Is it hateftil to you ?" 

“ Hateful I No, no I We do not bury hateful 
things so deep in the heart. Don’t you know 
that?" 


Rose could not resist the temptation, but 
touched his forehead with her hand. A ghostly 
little smile crept over his mouth, which was half- 
concealed by a wave of the silken beard that had 
drifted over it. She longed to know if it was a 
smile or a tremor of light from the shaded light, 
and softly smoothed the beard away. As she did 
so, a faint kiss was left upon her hand. She drew 
the hand away with a sob of delight so exquisite 
that it'made her feel faint. 

“ He knows me. With his poor, feeble breath 
he has kissed my hand." This thought was like 
rare old wine to tho girl; she felt its glow in 
j every pulse of her being. With that precious 
| kiss on her palm, she drew back among the cur¬ 
tains, and gathered it into her heart, pressing her 
lips where his had been, as children hide away 
to eat their stolen fruit. 

Then she grew ashamed of her own happiness, 
and came into sight again. Hurst was apparently 
asleep then. His eyes were closed; but low mur¬ 
murs broke from him, now and then, as if he 
were toiling through some dream. The girl bent 
her head to listen. The hunger of a loving heart 
made her insatiable. 

“Here—here with me I Then all is well! 
Dreams haunt one: but what arc dreams. Her 
hand was on my mouth. I felt her breath. No 
harm has come to her. Yet, and yet—dreams 
: all!" 

i Here the young man fell into deeper uncon- 
| scieusness, and his murmurs ceased aim get cn- 
j tirely. 

Some minutes passed, and then the door was 
s swiftly opened, and Hippie glided through. 

| “ My lady 1 my lady I They are here, mount- 

| ing the terrace." 

| Lady Rose heard the whisper, and fled from 
| the room. 

J (to bx continued.'! 


A MEMORY. 

BT E. M. WITHROWS. 


Twas a Wlntpr scene, and the silvery sheen 
Of the frost-king glittemi around; 

And the moon that night, with its glorious light, 

Was truly a queen all crowned. 

Than Jewels more fair, than treasures more rare. 

The stars in their shyness peeped forth; 

And the breeze with a sigh, went shivering by, 

To its home in the far-away north. 

The beautiful brook, in its shadowy nook, 

’Neath the weight of its beauty was stilled; 

And the hanks of tho stream, like an aaquMte dream, 
With sweet, floeting fairies, was Altai. 


The tinkling of bells, with their musical swells, 

With the low-spoken voice at nay aide; 

Seem so fraught with pain, that I listen again, * 

And weep for my sorrowful ride. 

Ah I the hours that have flown, in the years that ere gone, 
Remain with the sad burled Past; 

And the bliss of an hour, like a delicate flower, 

Was too fragile and fragrant to last 

When friends have grown cold, then the leaves I unfold, 

In the Vautiftil book at my heart; 

With its sweet sacred love, and the bright days of yore, 
Which with Present, nor Future, have rart 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BY KM I LT II . MAY. 


We give, first, this month, & riding-habit 
All riding-habits are now made short, and 



narrow as can be worn, so as not to “hoop” 
when seated on the saddle. The skirt, for a 
person of ordinary height, should be about one 
yard and five-eighths in the back, and on the 
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right side: sloping gradually to one yard and 
three-eighths on the front and left side. The 
cloth should be slightly gored, and laid in deep 
box-plaits at the back. For a riding-habit, cut 
at home, the surest way to have the skirt fit, is 
to slope it at the bottom of the skirt as we have 
described, (so as to have the part taken up by 
sitting on the saddle as long as the left side) then 
gore the widths slightly, and plait the cloth on the 
band in hollow box-plaits. The English tailors, 
who make the best-fitting habits in the world, 
gore the skirts in such a way that there are no 
plaits at all, except one or two large, hollow ones 
at the back, and one of the gored widths is foiled 



into the next width, to give room for the knee • 
but only a very superior tailor can make such a 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 2£1 


with loops of cord. Four and a half to live yards 
of cloth will be required. 

Opposite, we give a very tasteful design for mak¬ 
ing up a costume for a miss from twelve to fourteen 
years. It is of a light gray cashmere. The skirt 
has a deep kilting of ten inches; the plaits made 
very fine, and ironed flat on the wrong side before 
being put upon the skirt, but not tacked down. 
The style now is to let the plaiting fan out at the 
bottom. This kilting is headed by a scalloped- 
out band, two inches deep. The scallops are 
bound, and there is one row of embroidery braid 
put on in the simple pattern seen in the engrav¬ 
ing. The Polonaise is trimmed in the same 
manner. It is cut slightly loose, and belted in 
at the waist with a sash, tied at the left side. 
Twelve yards of cashmere, at one dollar, or one 
dollar and twenty-five oents per yard, will make 
this costume. A less expensive one may be made 
of alpaca or mohair, in light gray or brown. 



habit fit. All habits . have plain, tight waists, 
with coat basques, not very long at the back, 
lying quite flat, and close coat-sleeves, with cuffs. 

On the preceding page, we give a spring water¬ 
proof costume, made of light-gray waterproof 
cloth. It consists of a plain, short skirt, just 


long enough to oover the drees, and simply trim¬ 
med with three bands of wide worsted braid, one 
and a half inches in breadth, laid on lengthwise, 
and ornamenting the apron of the skirt. It is 
buttoned underneath the middle row of braid, on 
a concealed hem. The jacket is cut loose in the 
back, and belted in, as may be seen in the design. 
The front is cut with darts, to fit the figure, but 
not tight. Open sleeves. The hood is cut after 
the old-fashioned milkmaid hood, so popular, the 
only difference being in the ornamenting, which 
consists of a heavy looping of oord, terminating 
in tassels at the back. The hood is lined with 
black silk, edged with the worsted braid, as is 
also the edge of the jacket, sleeves, etc. It is 
fastened across the front by two rows of buttons, 
Vol. LXV.—15 



Above is a walking or house OTit for a miss from 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, E 


eight to ten year?. The skirt is made plain, 
and trimmed with bands of belt velvet, silk, or 
alpaca, put on with a narrow, white embroidery 
braid, and each band turned-in and fastened at 
the top with a button; these bands are put on 
diagonally. The Polonaise is cut double-breasted, 
butibhing over on to the left side, and trimmed 
with one band, one and a half inches wide. Coat- 
sleeve ornamented with three bands, forming the 
cuff. A belt confinoB the Polonaise at the waist; 
a butterfly-bow, with buckle, is placed far on the 
left side, where the skirt is looped. A pocket is 
placed on the right side. The dress may be of 
any solid color, and ten yards of twenty-seven 
inch material should be sufficient. 

Next i« two simple aprons, made of plain Hol¬ 



land, and of dotted peroale. Pretty and useful. 



Next we give a walking-costume of blue serge. 
The skirt is made short, to escape the ground, as 
are all walking-costumes now. It is trimmed 
with a side plaiting, nine inches deep, including 
the heading. There is a second heading two 
inches deep. The hem and edges are piped with 
a lighter shade—a sky-blue. The second plait¬ 
ing is seven inches deep, including the heading. 
The Polonaise is double-breasted, buttoning quite 
over to the left side, looped at the sides, and 


slightly at the back. When it is looped at the 
sides, strings should be placed to tie the Polo¬ 
naise back, so that it may fit tightly over the 
front. The buttons are large, and the button¬ 
holes are cut and bound with the sky-blue; and on 



the opposite side, pipings of the same are placed 
to simulate button-holes. The back of the Polo¬ 
naise is simply turned up and hemmed. The 
cuffs and front are piped with the sky-blue, to 
match the rest of the trimming. Sixteen to 
eighteen yards of serge will be required, and 
two yards of sky-blue for binding, double fold. 

We finish with a pretty little dress, for a boy 
of three or four years, of white pique, ruffled 



with plain nainsook. Above the ruffles, and 
down the side, where it fastens, is stitched a 
bias band of pique. The whole is tied in at the 
waist with a broad sash ribbon. 
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SMOKING-CAP IN BRAIDING. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give a design, ^ black, gold, or otherwise, according to the ma- 
printed in colors, for a smoking-cap in braiding, j terial, or the taste of the lady working the cap, or 
The material may be either velvet, cloth, or cash- j the gentleman who is to wear it. The design repre- 
n ** re » and of any color; and the braid may be < sents the crown of the cap, and band for the side. 


CASHMERE JACKET. 

BT EMILT H. MAT. 



We give, here, an elegant jacket of black cash- i a half dozen buttons, three and a half yards of 
mere, ordrap c’ete, with cuffs and revers of the | ribbon, five yards of lace, two'and a half yards 
same. Trimmings are fringe, ribbon, and lace, of fringe. The buttons may be moulds, covered 
Handsome buttons are also introduced, and nar- with the black silk, one yard of which will be re¬ 
row pipings are laid to simulate button-holes. J qtrired for binding and buttons. Pockets four 
The jacket is edged with a narrow binding of inches deep by seven inches wide, also trimmed 
corded silk. Materials required, three yards of with buttons. On the next page we give a dia- 
oashmere. four yards of silk, for lining, two and i gram by which to out the jacket out. 
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NEEDLE-CASE. 


BI MRS. J A N K WEAVER. 



The shape will be easily copied from design. 
Pieces of silk or velvet of different colors must 
be fastened upon a cardboard foundation. The 
sections are ornamented at the edges with the 
separate leaves of the fir-cone sewn upon them. 


The covers are lined with silk. A piece of flannel 
or cashmere is button-holed at the edges to pin 
the needles on. A crochet cord, made of purse- 
silk with tassels tied at the ends, is passed through 
the covers and flannel, and keeps them together. 


KNITTED EDGING. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Make a cast on eight stitches, knit a plain 
row. 

1st Bow. Make one, knit two, purl one, knit 



one at the back, make one, purl two together, 
make one, purl two together. 

2nd Row. Make one, purl two together, knit 


one at the back, knit one, knit one at the back, 
knit four. 

3rd Row. Make one, knit four, knit one at 
the back, make one, purl two together, make one, 
purl two together. 

4th Row. Make one, purl twt> together, knit 
one at the back, knit one, knit one at the back, 
make two, slip one, knit one, pass the slipped 
stitch over, slip one; pass the last stitch on the 
left-hand needle over the stitch next it: knit one, 
pass the last stitch on the right-hand needle over 
it, fend again pass the second stitch over the last. 
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COMFORTER IN TRICOT. 


Materials: Half a dozen dark-red, half a 
dozen white Berlin wool. 

Make a chain of 166 stitches. Take up astitoli 



as if for trioot, then draw a loop through it, re¬ 
taining onlj this loop on the hook. 

Work off all rows as in trioot. For all follow¬ 
ing rows, insert the hook through the perpen- 


WEAVER. 

dicular stitch, and the horizontal lying next it; 
draw a loop through the two together, then a 
loop through that loop, and retain it on the hook. 
Continue to the end of the row. (See No. 2.) 

After working fifteen rows of, alternately, one 
white and one red, so that the concluding and 
commencing rows are of the same color, sew the 
comforter lengthwise together on the wrong side. 



then turn it on the right side, and crochet the 
open ends together with a few chain stitches. 

Make the little ball in the usual manner, over ' 
card-rings, or twist red and white wool several 1 
times loosely over two fingers, hold the bunch of 
wool firmly together between two fingers, cut the 7 
loops open on both sides, and make the balls 
round. Join them to the comforter with a few 
chain stitches. 


RUFFLE COLLAR. 

BT MBS. JAN1 WIAVIR. 



The ruffle may be made of muslin or net, quilled j turn-down part of the collar, may be of colored 
according to design. The bows aud ends, with the | cambric, bound with the same material. 
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GAITER IN CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JAN 


Materials: Quarter of a-pound of white Berlin 
wool, medium-size bone hook. 

Begin at the side of the boot with a chain of 
four stitches; work one row of double, always 
picking up the back of the stitch. At the begin¬ 
ning of one row and end of the next always in¬ 
crease one stitch (this is to keep the increase at 
the upper edge) by working two into the same 
stitch; continue this until you have twenty 
stitches. The straight side is for the lower edge; 
then continue twelve rows without increase, after 



which decrease one by passing over the second 
stitch in the beginning of one row and end of the 
next; continue this until you have only four 
stitches left to correspond with the beginning. 

For the front of gaiter, work twenty double 
on the sloping part just finished, picking up the 
back of stitch in returning as before. Increase 
one at the beginning of second row and end of 
third row, and continue this increase until you 
have twenty-four stitches. In the next rows de- 


B WEAVER. 

crease one in every row (making the decrease 
at the lower edge) until you have twenty stitches 
left; join to the other side slope. 

For the strap, cast on eighteen stitches, work 
six rows of double backward and forward; join 
to the gaiter on both sides. Finish the bottom 
with five chain, pass over one, one double in the 
next. At the top, work two chain, pass over 
two, one treble. Repeat. 

A chain and tassels are run through here to 
tighten the ankle. The leg of the gaiter is 
worked in Point Muscowitze, and is begun at the 
treble row ; the crochet is left open at the back of 
the leg, and sewn together when finished. 

1st Row. Point Muscowitze is worked thus: 
* one double; put the hook through the next 
stitch, draw up a loop, and work five chain; 
fasten through the same stitch with one double, 
one double in the next stitch. Repeat from *. 

2nd Row. Double in every stitch, putting the 
hook through both threads of the stitch; con¬ 
tinue these rows three times more, making the 
points to come between those of the previous 
rows. At the end of the 11th row begin the in¬ 
crease by working two double into one at the 
beginning and end of every row, until you have 
twenty-two points; then decrease as before until 
you have eighteen points. Work eight rows 
without increase, after which work eight rows 
with the increase; this makes the leg the re¬ 
quired length. Finish with 

1st Row. Two chain, pass over one, one treble. 
Repeat. 

2nd Row. Double in every stitch. 

3rd Row. Five chain, pass over two, one 
double. Repeat. 

4th Row. Five chain, one double into the 
center of five chain of the last row. Repeat. 
Make a chain sufficiently long to run through 
the treble row to tie. To cover the treble row 
at the ankle, work five chain, pass over one point, 
one double all round. 


PATTERN FOR DARNING. 


\ 
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ANTIMACASSAR IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 



Materials: Crochet cotton. No. 24, medium- 
sixe steel hook. 

Make a chain the length required. 

1 Row. Six treble, * six chain, pass over four, 
six treble. Repeat from *. 

Fasten off at the end of each row. 

2nd Row. Six chain, pass over the six treble, 
one double-treble into each of the three first of 
the six chain, * six chain, one double-treble into 
each of the remaining three of six chain, pass 
over the next six trebles, one double-treble into 
each of the first three of next six chain. Repeat 
from last *. 

3rd Row. Nine chain, * one treble into each 
stitch of the first six chain, Bix chain. Repeat 
from last *. 

Repeat the 2nd and 3rd rows alternately, until 
the work is sufficiently large. To make the work 
neat, put the ends of thread in an even line, and 
work under the spaces of chain five double in 
each space. • 

For the 1st row of border, work all round one 
treble into every stitch’, working five trebles into 
one stitch at the corners. To make the border 
work out correctly, thi3 treble row must be di¬ 
visible by fourteen stitches. 
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2nd Round. Eight chain, pass over seven, six 
treble in successive stitches. Repeat until you 
get to the corners, then, after working the six 
treble, work four chain, pass overfour, three treble 
into one stitch, four chain, pass over four, six 
treble as before. 

3rd Round. Four chain, pass over four, * ten 
treble in successive stitches, four chain, pass over 
four. Repeat from * until you get to the comers, 
then, after the ten trebles, work two chain, pass 
over two, seven treble, working the fourth treble 
into the same stitch as third, two chain, pass over 
two, ton treble as before. 

4th Round. !Four chain, pass over four, five 
treble over the first five of ten treble, three chain, 
pass over three, one treble into each of the two 
following trebles. Repeat from beginning until 
you get to the corners ; after the two treble, work 
three chain, five treble, two chain, two treble on 
the top of the seven treble, three chain, five treble 
as before. 

6th Round. Eight chain, pass over eight, six 
treble in successive stitches, working the first of 
these trebles into the third of the last five treble. 
Repeat all round. At the comers, eight chain, 
pass over six, six treble, eight chain as before. 
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6th Round. One treble into every stitch at the 
corners, work two trebles into the third and 
fourth of the six treble. 

7th Round. * Nine treble, sit chain, pass over 
three. Repeat from *. At the corners, work 
the nine treble, six chain, nine treble without 
passing over three. 

8th Round. * Seven treble, four chain, pass 
over four, one treble into the center of six chain, 
four chain, pass over four. Repeat from * all 
round. 

9th Round. * Five treble on the top of seven 
treble, five chain, pass over five, one treble on the 
top of last one treble in the previous row, five 
chain. Repeat from * all round. 


10th Rouud. * Three treble on the top of las* 
five treble, seven chain, one treble on the top of 
the treble of last row, seven chain. Repeat from 
* all round. 

11th Round. One double into the center of 
three treble, seven treble, five chain, pass over 
three, seven treble. Repeat from * all round, 
j 12th Round. One double into the sixth of the 
| last seven treble, one chain, one double into the 
| second of the seven treble below, four chain, pass 
over two, one double in the next, five chain, pass 

over two, one double in the next, five chain, pass 

over one, one double in the next, five chain, pass 

> over two, one double in the noxt, four chain, pass 

\ over two. Repeat from the beginning. 


BONNET-BOX. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



A strong wood box, made in the circular form, 
is the foundation. The lower part is covered by 
a plaited valance, made of chintz or glazed calico 
of some bright color, covered with plaited muslin. 

The design shows a part of the border falling 


round the upper part. The top is ornamented with 
the same pattern. White or colored braid, muslin 
and colored silk or cambric, may be used for the 
top. When the button-hole work is finished, the 
muslin is cut away according to design. 


NAME FOB, MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Recent Marriage of the only daughter of the Em¬ 
peror of Russia to the Duke of Edinburgh, the second son 
of the Queen of England, called forth all the inventive 
faculty of the French dress makers. Hundreds of new 
dresses were made for the occasion. Beside all the immense 
iroueeeau for the bride, a vast number of costumes were 
dispatched for the ladies of the Court at St. Petersburg, in 
which they shone at the various entertainments given in 
honor of the marriage. Worth, the great “ man milliner” 
of Paris, alone forwarded over one hundred and fifty dresses 
to Russia. The greater proportion of these dresses are in 
the style of the sixteenth century. Thoy are splendid, it is 
true, but they are decidedly stiff, and exactly like the cos¬ 
tumes worn by Anne Boleyn and Diana de Poitiers. The 
sixteenth century, from beginning to end, is ransacked for 
inspirations, and our leaders of fashion are copying the por¬ 
traits of Queen Claude of Franco, and of Marie do Medicis. 
From Francis I. to Henry IV. all the noted beauties arc laid 
under contribution. Worth appears to have made it an 
almost absolute rule, iu his latest productions, to go back to 
those far-off days, for his models. He reproduces in this win¬ 
ter’s costume, for example, the dross worn In tho time of 
the foppish ilenri Trois, of his mother, Catharine de Medicis, 
and of her contemporary, Queen Elizabeth. Take, for 
instance, the alteration from the full basques into those 
worn in Henri III.’s reign; now wo havo them smooth, 
sliapely, and closely fitting as corsets; again in the newest 
costumes we sue Catharine de Medicis sleeves, that look like 
armour, close-fitting, with stiffly-plaited poufs; there Is the 
aumoni6re, or bag, depending low from the universal chate¬ 
laine, from which tho owner is supposed to dispense her 
alms; and, lastly, we have the Medici fralse, and tho Eliza¬ 
bethan ruff. 

Those persons who have been fortunate enough to havo 
soon Christine Nilsson us “ Valentine,” in tho Huguenots, 
will have un excellent idea of what the newest and most 
fantastic style is for ordinary wear; and if a picture can be 
found of Marie de Medici, (here will be an ovoning-drees of 
the latest fashion. It is quite impossible to explain these 
new dresses, and it is almost as impossible to understand 
them after a cureful inspection. The lines ore all straight 
and stiff, (an admirable stylo, however, for short people,) 
the front of the dress is ail iu one pieco. like the Gabriolle 
dress of a few yearn ago, or it opens straight down the front, 
just showing the perfuctly plain pieco which may be under- 
neath; the waist is extromoly long; the bodies aro laced 
down tho back, and the lace around tho neck is held upright 
with a collar of the same material as the dress, And lined 
with stiff net; even for ball-dresses the shoulders are sur¬ 
rounded with an upright fraise, or frill of lace. Tho sleeves 
are close at the hand, and puffed, some all tho way up, some 
only from the elbow, and either round the arm or length¬ 
wise. One of the dresses sent to Russia was in tho Anne Boy- 
len style, yet elegant and simple; it was made of turquoise- 
blue damask, without any ornament save a black velvet 
chatelaine bag. The front of tho dross opened over a plain 
pieco of black velvet; the upright collaretto was of Venetian 
point, and tho sleeves were black velvet. A ladder of blue 
satin bows decorated the outside of the sleeve. 

Of course, these fashions are not yet by any means general, 
and can scarcely ever become so, except among very rich 
people. For such a style of dress as we have described, very 
rich material should be used, and these are by no means 
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within the compass of people in general. But equally as a 
matter of course, the fashions will be so modified that they 
will come within the reach of all, and in a little while we 
will find brocades and damasks, and velvets, popular ibr 
those who can afford the expense, and figured silks, brocaded 
woolen materials, etc., for those whose purses are not so full 

The standing collars and ruffs for tho neck havo for some 
tirno heralded these changes in the fashions, and we sup¬ 
pose that the fickle goddess, who for so long a time has 
allowed her votaries to sacrifice to her much as they pleased, 
will by-ond-by banish all our graceful frills and flounces, 
and the fluffy, flimsy lady of to-day will be transformed 
(gradual as tho change may be) into tho uncompromising 
wooden woman of a yoar hence. 

Our Clubs are so arranged that the person getting up a 
club can earn either a premium engraving alone, or an extra 
copy alone, or both an extra copy and an engraviug. Some, 
like J. B., write, “ I want only the engraving for a pre¬ 
mium : how many subscribers must I get, and at what price?" 
Others say, “ I don’t wish a picture, but the extra copy: what 
are your terms for clubs of this character?” Still others ssy, 
“ I desire both an extra copy and the engraving : what sort 
of club must I send to earn them ?” Hence the arrangement 
of our clubs in three classes, to suit all these descriptions of 
persona. See the Prospectus I 

How to Purchase Furs.— In purchasing furs, a sure test 
of what dealers call a 44 prime” fur, is the length and den¬ 
sity of tho down next the skin ; this can readily be deter¬ 
mined by blowing a brisk current of air from the mouth 
44 against the set of the fur.” If the fibre opens readily, 
exposing the skin to tho view, rqject the article; but if the 
dowu is so dense that tho breath cannot penctrute it, or at 
most shows but a small portion of skin, tho article may be 
accepted. 

Button-Hole Bouquets.—A t a recent flower-show, in 
Loudon, various prizes were offered for Button-Hole Bou¬ 
quets, with the following result: 1st Prize.— Pretty bouquet, 
consisting of a yellow Rose-bud, mounted with small sprays 
of Forget-me-not, having amongst it on one side, one pip of 
Kalosanthos coodnea, and on the other side ono pip of 
a pure white flower, resembling Bouvardla or Jasmine. 
2nd Prize.—A small spray of red Coicbretum purpurtm*, 
backed with a piece of Maiden-hair Fern. 

Ahead or Others.— Tho Jackson (Minn.) Republican 
says:—“Lively, witty and attractive is 4 Petereon’ and, as 
usual, much earlier than all others. We see now why all 
tho ladies prefer it Because they can get the styles, and 
havo their new dresses made, before any other lnogaxino is 
published.” 

The Gems or Art was so popular, lost year, as a premium, 
that we shall continue it for this year. It consists, of twenty- 
five of the best steel engravings that hnve appeared in this 
magazine. We will send it, in place of the premium pic¬ 
ture, “ Not Lost, But Gone Before,” if preferred. 

Subscribers, whether they buy “Peterson” of new* 
dealers, or subscribe direct to this office, can have any oi 
tho premium engravings, by remitting fifty cents to G. J. 
Peterson, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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It Jj Never Too Late to make up clubs for this maga- ; 
sios. Additions to clubs may be made, at auy time during 
the year, at the prices paid by the rest of the club; and when 
enough additional names have been added to fill up a new 
dub, the getter-up is entitled to a new premium or pre¬ 
miums. Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always 
be supplied. Ail dubs must begin with the January number. j 

The Most Attractive. —Says the Cold water (Mich.) Re¬ 
porter; “ Peterson's Magazine is the most attractive two- 
dollar monthly published, and we are not surprised at the 
huge number of subscribers—fifty-five—it has in our city. 
Its fashion department is unusually reliable, and contains 
all the latest styles of the season.” 

If You Wish to Economize, take “ Peterson's Magazine.” 
It is only two dollars a year instead of four. “ We know of 
no other periodical,” says the Sharon Springs (N. Y.) Ga¬ 
zette, “which gives so much for so little money.” It is 
emphatically the magazines for the times. 

In Answer to Numerous Inquiries, we my that we do 
not send specimens of the premium engravings gratis. Wo 
furnish these engravings to subscribers, at cost, merely to 
oblige them. If we did not own the plates, we could not 
afford to supply them for less than five dollars. 

Blowing Bubbles. —This charming steel engraving is 
from an original picture, painted in Rome by a celebrated 
artist, and was obtained there, by tho editor, expressly for 
th<» magazi ne. 

Never to Praise anybody to their fhee, and never to 
speak ill about them behind their back, was a maxim of 
good old Bishop Beveridge, and an excellent one it was. 

To be Cheerful, as well as good-tempered, not only 
makes those around you happier, but actually improves 
your own beauty. A sour disposition means an ugly fi&co. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Personal Recollections of Mary Somerville. By her Daughter , 
Martha Somerville. 1 vol., crown 8 oo. Boston: Roberta Bro¬ 
thers. —Mrs. Somerville was ono of the most remarkable wo¬ 
men of her time. Thousands of our readers, we have no 
doubt, obtained their first knowledge of chemistry, astro¬ 
nomy, and other sciences, at school, from the text-books she 
wrote. Her proficiency in the studies that have generally 
been allotted to man, as belonging to his peculiar province, 
especially the mathematics, is well known. But it is not so 
well understood that, as a wife and mother, she was tho¬ 
roughly devoted to her family, or that she was passionately 
fond of poetry, was a good musician, painted from nature, 
and in society never paraded her superior knowledge, but 
was always womanly and modest. Her religious faith also 
was deep and sincere, and she held to it to the last hour of 
Iter life, which attained to the groat age of ninety-two.- 
Her achievements in science were the more remarkable, 
from the fact that, when she began to study, her sex was 
almost entirely debarred from education. It was not until 
she had become a widow, and afterward married her second 
husband, that she found any encouragemont, even in her 
own home, to panne her studies. The volumo before us, 
in addition to personal recollections, contains selections from 
the letters of Mrs. Somerville, so that we have, as a result, a 
very complete picture of her life and character. 

Which SholiIt Bet By Mra. Alexander. 1 vol , 8 vo. Boston: 
Loring .—A former novel by this writer, “ The Wooing 0’ It,” 
had much popularity; and we think “ Which Shall It Be ?” 
as good, if not better. 


Verses. By H. H. 1 eoL, 24 mo. Boston ; Roberts Brothers. — 
There are some charming verses in this unpretending little 
volume. The author has poetic feeling, a large intellectual 
culture, and a taste that has been refined by travel and asso¬ 
ciations. Some of the descriptions of places and scenes 
abroad are particularly happy. “ Poppies on Tho Wheat,” 

“ My Lighthouses,” ,and ** The Singer’s Hills," are a few 
of the many poems of this character. In a different vein, but 
as fine in their way, are “ The True Bulbul of The King’s 
Singer,” “Resurgain,” and “A Christmas Symphony." 
Still different, and turning wholly on the affections, are 
“ Waiting,” “ Burnt Shipe,” “ Best,” “ Forgive,” and various 
shorter poems of a like character. “When the Baby 
Died,” and “ The Prince is Dead,” will be, however, among 
tho most popular in the volume, because they will go home to 
every mother’s heart. ‘It must not he thought that we have 
named all the gems of the book, nor the quarter of them: 
we have only mentioned a few, here and there, that we have 
happened to light on. Dainty typo and pa;>er, suggestive 
illustrations, and a flexible binding, moke this little collec¬ 
tion of poems just tho book for the cultivated reader. 

Nancy, By Rhoda Broughton. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
D. Appleton A Co. —The writer of this novel is favorably 
known to the reading public as the author of “ Cometh Up 
As a Flower,” “ Red As A Rose is She.” etc., etc. In some 
respects this is her best work: in others, per Imps, it is the 
worst. The story opens with a description of the brothers 
and sisters of a largo family making taffy; and nothing can 
be more natural: nor can the pictures of these young people, 
all through the book, easily bo excelled. Directly there ap¬ 
pears on the stage a lover, who finally marries the beroiue, 
“ Nancyand then begin tho complications of the plot, 
which, in justice to tho author and publisher, wo refrain 
from describing. We may say, however, that the causes for 
tho difference, which arises between the married pair, appear 
to us inconsiderable. Tho truth is, that, not only in “ Nancy,” 

I but in most recent novels also, what strikes us as quite re¬ 
markable, is the poverty of invention on the part of the 
authors. The present race of novelists seems to have no 
constructive power. 

The Life of Edwin Forrest. With Reminiscences and Per¬ 
sonal Recollections. By James Bees. With Portrait and Auto- 
graph. 1 vol, 12 mo. Philada ; T. B. Peterson A Brothers. — 
No American tragedian over rose so high in his profession, 
! or remained popular eo long, us tho late Edwin Forrest, 
i Since his death, there have been numerous calls for an au- 
; thentic biography of him. Tho task lias been undertaken, 
! at lost, by Mr. James Rees, who was acquainted with Mr. 
; Forrest intimately, and is himself well known as an able 
I critic of the drama and of actors. Tho volume abounds with 
anecdote, reminiscences, and personal recollections. 

The Beautiful Fiend. By & D. E. N. Sou/hworOi. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*.—No American novelist 
retains her popularity better than Mrs. Southworth, and the 
; reason is that her plots are always full of action. Whatever 
; else may be said of her stories, no one can deny that she 
< keeps the reader’s interest alive. This is her last novel. 

Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. AlcoU. 1 vol 24 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Bi others. —Mias Alcott writes as charmingly 
as over, in this new story, “ Cupid and Chow-Chow.” The 
illustrations, by Addio Ledyard, are very graceful. 

Europe Viewed Through American Spectacles. By C. C. Fulton. 
1 vol., 8 so. Philada: J. B. Lippincott A Co. —This is a hand¬ 
some volume, recording a tour abroad, and is quite superior 
to ordinary works of travel. 

One Year at a Boarding-School By Agnes Phelps. 1 vol, 
16 mo. Boston: Loring.— A story of boarding-school life 
which is evidently drawn from past experience. 

Good Luck. By Paul Oobden. 1 vol-, 16 mo. Boston: Lee 
A Shepard. —A pleasant story for the young, with the excel¬ 
lent moral, that good-luck la generally good conduct. 
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OCR ARM-CHAIR. j 

The Cheney America* Siles.— The progress of Ame¬ 
rican manufactures, especially in the higher branches, is | 
well illustrated by the success of the silks made by the 
firm of Cheney Brothers. The black silks have been known, 
for some time, ns far surpassing any foreign silks at the 
same price. In durability they have no rivals: we heard a 
lady complain, 14 that, if anything, they wore too long;” and 
not having any cotton in them, they do not crumple, or 
crease, when sat upon. Cheney Brothers also manufacture 
silks of all the new colors. We have a specimen card be¬ 
fore us, with six different colore, eight shades to each color, 
forty-eight in all: and this card is only one of many of its 
kind: so that the colors they make are, so to speak, count¬ 
less. Some of the shades of blue, olive, gray, and brown, 
are unequalled in delicacy. It gives iis real pleasure to call 
attention to these silks, not only because they are so emi¬ 
nently deserving, but also because they can be bought for j 
but little more than half the prios that a French silk would j 
cost of the same quality. \ 

A Gift fob a Lady. —The West Meriden (Conn.) Morn- > 
ing Call says“ Nothing can bo more appropriate for a 
gentleman to present to a lady, than a year’s subscription j 
to that best, most reliable and complete of all the literary 
and fashionable periodicals, Peterson’s Lady’s Maoa- j 
ziNF,. Peterson’s is everywhere pronounced the beet ladies’ \ 
magazine extant, besides being the cheapest literary and s 
fashion publication in the world. Its colored fashion- 
plates are superb: it is the universal favorite among the 
fair sex; it never had, nor ever will have, a successful rival. 
It gives more that is entertaining and valuable, and for less 
money, than any other serial in the country; it is always 
fresh, sparkling, and brilliant in its contents, replete with 
matters of interest and usefulness, and is ever an indispen¬ 
sable visitor at the family fire-side.” 

“ Bust in Tub World.”— The editor of the Jonesboro’ 
(Tenn.) Union Flag says:—“ Wo do not hesitate to Hay, that 
we believe Peterson’s Ladles’ National Magazine to bo the 
best Lady’s Magazine in the world. Wo have seen and 
read many, and this, above all others, is our choice. It has 
been our companion from boyhood, and never has failed in 
superiority either in fine engravings, excellent reading, or 
ladies' patterns. Mr. J. S. Mat-hen, of this place, got up a 
club of twenty-four in Jonesboro’, last year, for this valu¬ 
able monthly, and we now call especial attention to the 
Prospectus of ‘Peterson’ in another column. One of the 
most popular female writers in this country, Miss Fannie 
Hodgson, of Knoxville, is a constant contributor to this 
magazine. It is not only the best but the cheapest.” 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the beet advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any raouthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

You Save Money by subscribing for a good ladies’ maga¬ 
zine, for you get Invaluable receipts and patterns, to say 
nothing of the engravings and stories, worth five times as 
much as you pay. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. UVEZEY, M. D. 

No. III.— Temporary or Mtlk Teeth. 

Having pointed out the dangera and difficulties, the sym¬ 
pathetic irritations and diseases of teething, it becomes 
imjMEtant for the mother to know something of their de¬ 


velopment, and how, by proper regimen and management, 
previous to the cutting of the teeth, and during the procen, 
much suffering may be prevented. 

By ignorance and injudicious man agement, this has be¬ 
come the moot critical period of childhood, as the rate of 
mortality has been placed as high as oneoixth to 0ne4hinl 
of all the children who undergo It. 

The symptoms of teething should be cognizant to the mo¬ 
ther, lest she be needlessly alarmed. These are, in general 
terms, increased flow of saliva, swelling and heat Of the 
g ums, increased thirst, with a desire to be nursed more fre¬ 
quently; it becomes fretful and rest lees, with occasional 
flushings of the cheeks, sudden fits of crying and starting 
from sleep, with oftimee a tendency to vomit, and loosenew 
of the bowels. Daring this period the child Bhould be much 
exercised in the open Rir, the bowels be kept freely open, if 
required, by the mildest means, and the nursing mother 
should avoid all stimulating food and drinks. 

Pressure upon the gums will be found to lie very grateful 
to the child, which, in a measure, benumbs their sensibility, 
and lessens the pain. For this purpose the ivory or rubber 
ring is tho most suitable, as it is void of dangor; while the 
gentle friction of the gums by the finger of the nurse or mo¬ 
ther is also very pleasing to the infant. Some mothers, espe¬ 
cially Germans, are accustomed to give their infants a small 
bag containing sugar to suck, whenever they are fretful and 
uneasy, especially during teething—a custom which is ceu- 
surable, for iu time it does injury to the digestive organs, 
and should therefore bo discorded. 

Children brought up by the hand or by the bottle, or who 
are feeble and delicate, suffer more or less from difficult den¬ 
tition. The gums become painfully inflamed and swollen, 
very hot, deep red or purple, and intolerant of pressure. 
Tho cheeks are flushed, eyes red and water}', and the head 
quito hot. The saliva runs from the mouth most profusely, 
except in some cases when the fever becomes so great, ami 
the thirst ho extreme, that the secretions appear to be dried 
up for a time. 

In those cases lancing tho gums Is of the first importance, 
and, secondly, the quantity of nourishment should be di¬ 
minished ; and if fed, instead of being nursed, the only food 
that is pcrmissabl© is milk aud water. The bowels should 
not be allowe-i to become constipated, but kept slightly re¬ 
laxed, and the head should be kept cool, by being freely 
sponged with cold water every night and morning, even 
though it may bo deemed advisable to rceort to the warm 
hip-bath daily, which relaxes the skin, abates the fever,and 
diminishes the determination of blood to the head. 

The practice of nurses administering “drops,” or opiates, 
to infants, was condemned months since in these article*, 
and if continued, or now resorted to by the mother to quiet 
her infant while teething, will be found to be fVought with 
much danger. It Is far more physiological, if the child be 
restless at night, to take it from its little bed, and carry It 
about in a well-ventilated room for a short time, sponge its 
face and hands, and even its body, and refreshing sleep will 
generally follow. 

In the cose of the mSk teeth, it is not necessary to say that 
•all sweetmeats, candies, pastry, rich cakes, etc., tend to de¬ 
stroy the delicate enamel by local effect, and constitution¬ 
ally, through the medium of the stomach, which these arti¬ 
cles derange, and thus also their injurious effects are mani¬ 
fested upon the teeth, causing them early to decay. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Plants as Weather Guides. —It is well known that cer¬ 
tain plants are very sensitive to changes in the atmosphere, 
and by their behavior, the opening and closing of their 
j leaves and flowers, etc., serve as natural barometers to.indi- 
\ cate the coming weather. A Prussian horticulturist—Mr 
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Hanneman, of Prookau, gives tho signs he has found ralia- , 
bis with respect to the following plants. The small bind- I 
weed (Convolvulus arvensis,) and the corn pimpernel, or ; 
poor man's weatherglass (Anagallia arvensis) expand their ! 
flowers at the approach of wet weather, whilst on the other ; 
hand the different varieties of clover contract their leaves i 
before rain. If fine, bright weather is in prospect, the 
leaves of the chickweed (Stellaria media) unfold, and its 
flowers remain awake and erect up till mid-day. When tho 
plant droops and its flowers do not expand, rain may be ex¬ 
pected. The half-opening of the flowers is a sign that the 
wet will not last long. The Burnet saxifrage (Pimpinclla 
a&xifraga) indicates the coming weather in the same man¬ 
ner. As to the small Cape marigold (Calendula pluvlalis,) 
should it open at six or seven, A. M., and not close till four, 
P. M., we may reckon on settled weather; if the flower con¬ 
tinues sleeping after seven, it betokens rain. In the case of 
the corn and common sow thistle (Sonchus arvensis and 
oleraceus,) the non-closing of the flower-heads warns us that 
it will rain next day; whilst the dosing of diem denotes 
fine weather. Respecting the weather indications of blod- 
der-ketmir (Hibiscus trionum,) the stemless ground thistle 
(Carduus acaulis,) marsh marigold (Caltha palustris,) creep¬ 
ing crowfoot (Ranunculus repens,) wood sorrel (Oxalis ace- 
toeella,) and other species of the Oxalis genus, rain may con¬ 
fidently be expected when the flowers of the first do not 
open, when the calyx of the second ’close, and when the rest 
fold their leaves. Wo may also look for wet weather if the 
lady’s bedBtraw (Galium verum,) becomes inflated and gives 
out a strong odor. Finally, the approach of rain Is indicated 
in the case of the yellow wood anomone (Anemone ranun- 
culoides) by the closing of the flowers, and in that of the 
windflower (Anemone nemoroea) by their drooping. 


HOME CIRCLE. 

What is a Wit* Fob? —We do not know who is the au¬ 
thor of the following, for we find it floating about unack¬ 
nowledged. It is so true, however, that we copy it, in order 
that the half million readers of “ Petcreon” may have the 
benefit of it; and in copying it, wo endorse every word it 
says. It does not discourage housewifry knowledge; far 
from it; but it declares a man wants something more In a 
wife. “ What does a man noed a wife for ? It is not merely 
to Bweep the house, and make the beds, and darn the socks, 
and cook the meals. If this is all when* a young man calls 
to see a lady, send him into the pantry to taste the broad 
and cake she has made; Bend him to inspect the needle¬ 
work and bed-making, or put a broom into her hands, and 
send him to witness its use. Such things are important, and 
the wise young men will quietly look after them. But what 
the true man next wants of a wife is her companionship, 
sympathy, and love. The way of life has many dreary places 
in it, and man needs a companion to go with him. A man 
is sometimes overtaken with misfortune; he meets with fail¬ 
ure and defeat; trials and temptations beset him, and he 
needs one to stand by and sympathize. He has some stem 
battles to fight with poverty, with enemies, and with sin, 
and he needs a woman that, while he puts his arm around 
her, and feels that he has something to fight for, will help 
him to fight; that will put her lips to his ear and whisper 
words of counsel, and her hand to his heart, and Impart new 
inspirations. All through life—-through storm and through 
sunshine, conflict, and victory, through adverse and favoring 
winds—man needs a woman's lovo; the heart yearns for it 
A sister’s or a mother’s love will hardly supply the need, 
let many seek for nothing further than success In house- 
si ork. Justly enough, half of these get nothing more. The 
other half, surprised above measure, have gotten more than 
ttey sought Their wives surprise them by bringing a 
rnybler Idea of marriage, and disclosing a treasury of courage, 
sympathy, and love.” 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

TuniB Bans oa Manaassao.—Many, perhaps, of our 
readers, who rank “ the downy oouch” high upon their list 
of indispensable comforts, will be surprised to learn that 
writers on the means of preserving health, have almost una¬ 
nimously, included feather beds among tho means calcu- 
lated*to rob the system of its due degree of vigor. 

In youth, especially, feathor beds, Uke every other species 
of luxury, by causing a premature development of the sys¬ 
tem without strength proportionate to the rapidity of its 
growth, often lay the foundation for many of those diseases 
by which multitudes are consigned to an early grave. 

Even in persons of maturer years, by the undue degree of 
heat they accumulate around the body during sleep, and the 
profuse perspiration then induced, in the milder seasons of the 
year, their tendency is to enervate tho constitution, and lay 
it open to serious impressions from trifling degree* of cold. 

A mattress, composed of some soft and elastic material, 
as hair or moss, ought, therefore, to be invariably preferred. 
The latter,^with a proper amount of covering, will be found 
sufficiently warm for health and comfort, during even the 
severest nights of winter. 

Dr. Darwin has advised that young children “should not 
lie on very hard beds, as it may occasion them to rest on too 
few parts at a time, which hardens these parts by pressure, 
and prevents their proportionate growth.” A bed, such as 
is here described, would most undoubtedly be Improper at 
any period of life. There is a very material difference, how¬ 
ever, between a soft and elastic mattress, and a bed so hard 
aa to occasion uneasiness to the parts with which it is in 
contact. From sleeping on tho former, even the most deli¬ 
cate need not be deterred by any apprehensions of the in¬ 
jurious consoquencee to which the doctor alludes. 

\ If ever feather beds be admissible, it is in the case of the 
j aged, who are nearly as susceptible to tho influence of cold 
as infants; to such, therefore, a warm bed is often a matter 
of indispensable comfort. 


FLORICULTURE. 

Plants fob Drawing-Room Vases.— At one of the South 
Kensington Horticultural shows, prizes were offered for the 
best display of plants in vases; and the following is the 
arrangement of the beet: 1st Prize ,—A small trumpet-shaped 
vase, having three other carved trumpets rising from the 
same vase; this was nicely decorated with blue coniflowers 
(Centaurea cyan us,) climbing Fern, (Lygodlum Japonicum,) 
and grasses. 2nd Prize.—A dish, out of which rose a trum¬ 
pet-vase, with two blooms of crimson Cactus, and two of 
White Water Lily, a few Fern fronds, and some grasses, 
prettily arranged. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

19* fkmy receipt w this Oook-Book heu been tested by a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper. 

SOUPS AND FISH. 

Stock for Soup .—Take a pot of any sort which will hold 
about five quarts of water; put in three pounds of heef (the 
round is the best) with the water; salt to taste; put it on the 
fire, let it boil, and then take off the fat as soon as it comes 
to the top; this must be done several times, till it is qnite 
free from grease; then put in a few carrots, one or two tur¬ 
nips, and the heart of a cabbage. In France caramel is 
always added to color It 8ome burnt sugar or burnt onion 
does as well. Then put it on a very slow fire for several 
hours to simmer. 
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French Slewed Oyttere. —Wuh fifty fine large oysters in 
their own liquor, then strain it into a stew-pan, putting the 
oysters in a pan of cold water; set eon the liquor with a 
large glass of Madeira, the juice of two lemons, six or seven 
blades of mace, aud a small grated nutmeg. Boil the see- ; 
soned liquor, and skim and stir it well. When it come* to 
a boil, put in the oysters. Give them one good stif, and 
then immediately take them from the fire; transfer them to : 
a deep dish, and send them to table. They should not boll. ! 

Beau Soup. —Put a piece of pickled pork in a pot with 
two quarts of water. In another pot put one quart of dried 
beans, after being picked and washed. As soon as the beans : 
begin to boil take them out, put them in a colander to drain, 
then put them in with the pork, and cover the whole with 
water. Boll them tili they are quite soft. 

Cheap Vegetable Soup.— One pound of potatoes, and one 
pound of onions, peeled and boiled gantly together for an 
hour in two quarts of water, seasoned with pepper and salt, 
and two ounces butter, stirred into it just before it is served, 
will mako a very savory dish. 

7b Boil Sail Fish. —Wash the fish, and put It in soak over¬ 
night Put on in cold water, and let it simmer gently. A 
fish of five or six pounds will be done in about an hour from 
the time it is put into the cold water. Serve with parsnips 
and egg sauce. 

VEGETABLES. 

Pwrte of Dried Fleas.—Soak a quantity of peas in water for 
twenty-four hours. Throw the water away, and put the 
poas in a sauce-pan with a couple of onions stuck with 
cloves, a bunch of thyme and parsley, a couple of bay leave* 
whole pepper, and salt to taste. Fill up tho sauce-pan with 
oold water, and set tho contents to boll until the peas are 
thoroughly dono. Drain off the water, pass the pees through 
a hair-sieve, and work them in a sauce-pan on the fire with 
a piece of butter, until tho pwrle is quite hot, moistening 
with a little stock if thojpNrcb be too stiff. A piece of bacon 
boiled with the peas is an improvement. 

Slewed Chrroti.—-Scrape and wash five or six good-sized 
carrots, slice them rather thick, lay them in a sauce-pan, 
and just cover with cold water; sprinkle in a little salt, and 
let it simmer until soft; drain off all tho water, then pour 
over them half a pint of good cream, a little piece of mace, 
a spoonful of butter, and a little flnely-chopj»ed parsley; let 
this simmer ton minutes, and serve hot Tho dark colored, 
sweet carrot is tho best for stewing. 

Maccaroni. —Purchase that which is white and clean, as it 
is liable to insects. Wash it and put it into a sauce-pan; pour 
over just enough milk and water to cover tho quantity 
cooked, and let it simmer slowly for half an hour; then put 
it Into a baking-dish, sprinkle a little salt and cayenne over 
It, and a piece of butter; grate old cheese and bread crumbs 
thickly over, aud add some cream or new milk, and put it 
In the oven to brown. Serve hot. 

SANITARY AND TOIL ST. 

Hair Restorer. —One ounce of tincture of cantharides, one 
ounce of spirits of rosemary, four ounces of olive-oil. Well 
shake every timo it Is used, and rub a small quantity on the 
skin of the head every evening before going to bed, and in 
the morning, after the head has been well washed with cold 
water, and dried. 

Up-Sahe .—Two ounces of virgin wax, two ounces of hog’s 
lard, half an ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of oil of sweet 
almonds, two drachms of balsam of Pern, two drachms of 
alkanet-root, ent small, six raisins cut small, and a Inmp of 
fine sugar. Simmer these Ingredients together a little while, 
then strain it off into little jars. 

7b Remove a Wart— Bub sal-ammoniac on the wart twice 
a day until it disappears. 


How to (Jure Chapped Hand *.—Take three drachms of gum 
camphor, three drachms of white bees-wax, three drachms 
of spermaceti, and two ounces of olive oil. Put them to¬ 
gether Id a cup on the stove, where they will melt slowly, 
and form a white ointment in a few minutes. If tho hands 
be affected, anoint them on going to bed, and put on a pair 
of gloves. A day or two will suffice to heel them. 

A Vmful Medicine.— One who knows assures us that re¬ 
peated doeee of a few drops of clove oil, in which camphor 
has been dissolved, form an excellent cure for incipient 
bowel complaints. One pennyworth of the oil will dissolve 
about a pennyworth of the camphor. 

Nervou* Tincture .—Take three and a half ounces of cam¬ 
phor julep, three and a half ounces of peppermint water, 
three drachms of syrup of saffron, one drachm of tincture 
of camphor, well mixed. Three tablespoonfuls to be taken 
when required. 

Bilk Drawee, when taken off; should have the dust gantly 
shaken out of them, and afterward they should be rubbed 
with a clean handkerchief or linen cloth, then carefully 
folded, and laid by in drawers, and covered with paper. 

Pomatum .—Melt half an ounce of spermaceti, and then 
gradually mixing with it four ounces of sweet almond oil. 
Perfume it according to taste. Ottar of roses is consider*' 
best. 

Wash for the Complexion .—One on nee of honey, mixed witV 
a pint of lukewarm water, used when cold, is an axcellout 
remedy for sunburns and freckles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clarify Dripping*.—Cut up into pieces that will molt 
easily, either mutton or beef cripping—it is as well to keep 
each kind separate—put it Into a pan with some cold water. 
When the water comes to a boil, throw in a little salt, and 
let it boil three minutes, then strain tho whole through 
& hair-sieve into a basin; when cold and thoroughly set 
take off the cake of dripping, and scraps any impurities 
that may remain off tho bottom, where they will have 
settled. It is sometimes necessary to repeat this process 
two or even throe times, but with ordinary dripping once 
will suffice. 

Omelet. —In mixing an omelet, the simplest form consists 
in beating up two eggs in a twain, with salt and pepper to 
taste, and a pinch of minced parsley. Thero are peoplo who 
add pieces of bread-crumb and a few morsels of butter; but 
\ the admixture of water or milk with the eggs is much to b* 
deprecated. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fio. i.— Walking-Dress or Liout-Green Silk.— The skirt 
is trimmed with ruffles, headed by puffings, the lower 
ruffle being much the widest. The tunic is of white cash- 
mere, open in front, trimmed with & broad gimp, and 
slightly looped up low on the hip*. The waist of the tunic 
has a silk .vest. Straw bonnet, trimmed with green ribbon, 
and a large pearl buckle. 

Fio. ii. — Carriaqe-Drebs of Violet-Colored Velvet.— 
The skirt is perfectly plain. The over-dress is of a soft 
gray-colored camel’s-hair, elaborately braided, and trimmed 
with a worsted fringe. The deep cuffs, and the corsage 
around the neck, are also braided. The over-dross is fast¬ 
ened all the way down the front by cord and large buttons. 
Violet-colored velvet hat. 

Fio. hi.—House-Dress er White Grenadine. —Th<» un¬ 
derskirt is made with puffings running lengthwise as far si 
' the knee, under which is inserted pink silk or ribbon. Tho 
j upper skirt Is a long Polonaise, with a puffing edged oa 
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each side with a raffle, and pink ribbon is also ran under 
this puffing. The sleeves and halfopen waist are trimmed 
to correspond with the skirts. Lace and pink roses in the hair. 

Fio. iv.—House-Dress or' Blue Foulard. —The under¬ 
skirt is made with four plaited raffles at the back, and with 
one deep ruffle, headed by a puffing, in front. The over¬ 
dress is a Polonaise of the silk, raffled in front, but plain at 
the back, and trimmed with a bow and ends of blue ribbon 
at the sides. A largo bow of ribbon, without ends, is placed 
st the waist at the back. Sleeve nearly tight to the arm, 
with a full puff at the top. 

Fio. v.— Evenino-Dress or Whit* Tull* over White 
Bilk, embroidered in long sprays of roses and morning- 
glories, with leaves. The dress is cut high at the back and ; 
on the shoulders, but low in front Green silk tunic, open I 
in front, to show the under-dress, lined with white silk, and 
looped back with bows of ribbon. 

Fio. vi.— Mourning Costum* or Black Cashmere. —The 
skirt is made with a plaited raffle, headed by a deep bias : 
band of crept. A plain black cashmere wrap, opening in 
front, with a cape over it, trimmed with a narrow tape 
fringe. Black crept bonnet and veil. 

Fio. vii.—Morning-Dress or Black and Violet Cash¬ 
mere, fitting the figure half tightly; it is closed on the right 
side instead of the front, and is trimmed with buttons and 
an Astrican fur trimming; this trimming also ornaments 
the neck, the cuffs of the sleeve*, and the pockets. 

Fio. viii.—Walking-Dress, Back and Front, or Mig¬ 
nonette-Colored Poplin, trimmed with satin of a much 
darker shade of the same color; not only the bias folds of 
the bottom of the skirt are piped with this darker color, but 
the top of the folds, the sides of the front width, basque, and 
sleeves are all ornamented with the satin. 

General Remarks. —We also give several new hats in 
our wood-cuts. The first is of black straw, trimmed with a 
black wing, a gray gauze veil, tied loosely around the crown, 
and pink roses. The second hat is of black velvet, trimmed 
with black silk velvet, crimson rosoe, and a black feather. 
The third hat is of dark-brown straw, trimmed with rib¬ 
bons of the shades of brown and tea-roses. The fourth hat 
id of gray straw, trimmed with blue ribbon, a gray wing, 
a branch of pink hawthorn at the back, and a wreath of the 
pink hawthorn under the brim. 

We also give a beautiful and dressy style of a blue water¬ 
proof, trimmed with braid. 

Although nominally we are writing the spring fashions, 
In reality nothing Is seen but the wraps and old drewes of 
the winter. The cold, dusty weather makes this a necessity 
and fashion, somehow, seems to make it obligatory that no 
now costume shall appear till Easter. But from the peeps < 
that we have had of the new styles, a change, though a slow j 
one, seems to be gradually taking place in the style of! 
dress. Little by little the fiill, bunched-out tunic will die- j 
appear, and yield to skirts almost plain at the back, “ a con-! 
summation devoutly to be wished for” by short, stout people, j 
but which will make the tall and Blender look taller and more ! 
slender than before. Pointed waists will take the place of tho ; 
round ones, with sashes; tho bodies are already slightly open, ! 
and are ornamented with ahigh ruff, (in this fashion the long, 
slender throat has the advantage,) and stiff, rich materials, 
brocades, and the like, will displace the flimsy silk. Alto¬ 
gether, it will be an older and stiffer fashion than the bo- 
raffled, pnffy, bo-ribboned costume that we have so long 
worn, making, perhaps, both the young and old look older. 

The Rvfr, or Frame, is indispensable to all dresses now, 
being worn even with morning dresses, or, in its place, is 
sometimes seen a small upright oollar, made of velvet, or of 
the material of the dress, as the case may be. 

A kiud of Corslet, fitting like a soldier's cuirass of tho 
olden time, has obtained great favor in Paris; it is made of 
velvet, buttons up to the throat, has no sleeves, and fells con¬ 


siderably below tho waist. Our readers will see how stiff 
and rigid the slow-coming new fashions will be. But the 
young bellee are by no means willing to resign all the grace¬ 
ful styles of Louis XV., as they have been adapted to more 
modern use, and but few of the new fashions have as yet 
appeared on the street 

Mourning Costumes retain the same general style of 
colored dresses, but are more plainly trimmed. For deep 
mourning, raffles are seldom seen, but bios folds of crept or 
cashmere take their place; the crept folds are put on under 
the cashmere ones, but they are fewer in number. The over¬ 
dresses, in deep mourning, are frequently only finished with 
a hem, or at most a narrow bias fold. But the inevitable 
raff is put on oither in crept or cashmere. Bombazine has 
been almost entirely replaced by cashmere, which wears so 
much better, aud looks equally well. 

In order to suit the high ruffs, and general style of dress, 
the hair is worn higher on the head than it was six months 
ago. The bulk has changed its position. Instead of being 
massed as a chignon at the back, it is combed up from the 
nape of the neck to the top of the head, and there arranged 
in light puffs and curls. Heavy frizzettes have disappeared, 
but false hair has by no means followed their example, for 
there is quite as much, if not more, worn than at this period 
last year, only it is managed differently. It is prepared in 
long switches, which are all hair, and can be twisted into a 
coil and pinned, either as a coronet or as a Josephine knot, 
into loops, bows, or puffs—in fact, into twenty different 
styles, and it is infinitely more natural-looking than the stiff, 
formal chignons which were pinned on in one solid mass at 
tho back of the head. Curls of all sorts and sizes, from the 
short, frizzy ones to the stiff, round ringlets, ore mounted on 
long hair pins. and studded about the coils and puffs. Thick 
ropes, made of two tresses of hair twisted together, are 
newer than plaits. The front hair is usually crept In long, 
natural rippling waves, and, where it is becoming, the front 
parting is made at one side rather than in the center; the 
side hair is no longer combed straight upw ard from the tem¬ 
ples, any small side locks being turned rather toward the 
lace than away from it. Flowers, when worn, are arranged 
as aigrettes or as trails, to mingle with the curls, which are 
now worn to take from the plainness of the nape of the neck 
when tho hair is combed upward to the summit of the head. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Boy’s Dress.— Gray trousers, trimmed with block 
braid down tho sides, slightly full at the knee. Gray vast, 
black-velvet jacket, rounded off in front, and trimmed with 
wide military braid. Wide collar. 

Fio. ii.— Girl’s Dress or Claret-Colored Poplin. —The 
skirt is trimmed with a frill-plaited raffle, set on under the 
Vandykes, bound with black velvet Black velvet jacket, 
trimmed with chinchilla fur. Black velvet hat 
Fio. hi.—Girl’s Costume or Olive-Green Cashmere.— 
The under-skirt is trimmed with ruffles of silk of the color 
of the cashmere, and velvet ribbon of a darker shade; the 
Polonaise is trimmed with the velvet only. Hat of olive- 
green velvet, with very light bine feathers. \ 

Fio. iv.—Little Child’s Dress or White Muslin, trim¬ 
med with an Embroidered Buttle.— Over this Is worn a 
wadded coat of white merino, the skirt and basque of which 
are both trimmed with a plaiting of blue satin ribbon. 
White felt hat, trimmed with bine velvet and white feathers. 

Fio. v.—Girl’s Dress of Dark-Brown Poplin, trimmro 
with Silk or a much Liohter Shade or Brown.—T he 
over-dress is also of poplin of the lighter shade of brown, 
and trimmed with silk of the color of tho darker shade. 
Light brown felt hat with trimming; dark-brown velvet and 
feathers. 
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^AMATEUH^ 


TO THE FLOWER AND KITCHEN 1 
CARDEN ' V\ 

S. ENi.AKurn and Improved. \ 

Maenl/lceut Colored Plate \ ’ 

r Hundreds of Engravings, beside De- \ 
W •criptive Price List of 3000 varieties $ 
_ of choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, V 
Karc Gladiolus, Lilies, tea., &c. Full / 
\ n directions for culture. Complete in cv- L 
?V-s cry respect Sent free on receipt of two 6} 
atamps. Addicss 

g WASHBURN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. >} 


Q7K A MONTH to MALE or FEMALE AGENTS. 
O 4 O Novelty Co., Blddeford, Me. 

F OR MARKING LINEN with Pen, Stencil- 

Plates, silvor Stamps, Ac. Circular of Designs, and 
Price-List, sent free. Address Theodore Rue, Quaker City 
Steucil Works, 234 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 

A coin ln ® n ®T wiling our Kovel Watch 

AVJFji.1 1 O Key. Something entirely new. ^Sepa¬ 
rate and Distinct Articles in one. Sells at eight. Sam¬ 
ple to uuy address, 20c., or 2 for 35c. 

CITY NOVELTY CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

GREEN HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 

L arge stock; fink assortment; packed to 

go ealely any distance; satisfaction guaranteed, 
fcploudid Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. Send for it. 

Address It. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 

ANGEL AGNES! 

This heart-touchiug aud romantic history of Miss Agnos 
Aruold, the bravo aud lovely young lady who volunteered 
during the late Yellow-Fever Plague, in Shreveport, is just 
published in English, French and German, Single copie. 
treo by mail for 25 cents. Agents can sell 100 a day! 
Sbud and try it. It sells in every house. Address OLD 
I RANK LIN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 224 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


fectoruer by the wonderful alterative 
power of Dr. Pierce’* Golden ITIed- 
leal Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
correct blood and system, which arc al¬ 
ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca¬ 
tarrh Remedy should be applied ivarm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluid med¬ 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of passages and chambers in which ulcer? 
exist and from which discharge.proceeds. 
So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the proprietor offers $501) Ho¬ 
ward for a oase of “ Cold in Head.” or 
Catarrh lie can not cure. Tho two medi¬ 
cines with instrument $2-by all druggists. 


GREEN HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 

L arge stock ; fine assortment ; packed to 

go safely any distance; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Splendid Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. Send for it. 

Address R. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 


GIVEN I A pACKAGB Of CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS and 
sample of Park’s Floral Gazktte. Address, 
AWAY iwith Stamp, Geo. W. Park, Fannsttsburg, Pe. 

WTTAT-WHF.RF. 

WHEN—-HOW 

To plant Farm. Garden, and Flower 8eeds; what they will 
coat, aud all other desirable information in our 

HAND-BOOK FOR 18T4. 

CONTAINING A BEAUTIFULLY COLORED CHROMO. 

Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10c., by 

JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman, 

67 Nrnmjiu St., Now York. 


ram: 


SOMETHING NEW 


UVdTHE LADIES 

A French preparation for Ixautifying the complexion, 
which doet not injure the finest skin. The use of this deli¬ 
cate powder cannot be detected, so lifelike are its properties, 
imparting pnoothness, transparency and rosy freshness to 
the skin. besides being jtermanent in its effects. Jt does not 
dry and crack the skin; it contains no minerals or poisons. 
Sold by Drug girts or sent by mail. Price 50c. per box. 
Address MILLER BROS., 118 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

WEBSTER’S PATENT 

,H, 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first promium at 

the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1«71. 

Is one oj the moat important intentions of the age. Tha 
moet prrfect Ilutton-tiole Worker ever in rented. So 
eimplo that a child can work a more perfect button hole 
with it than the mod experienced hand can work with¬ 
out it. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
Thoy eell at eight, and give over 100 per cent, profit- 
hample Button hole Worker aud eample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat oase. with full directions for use. 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 conta. Ad- 
drasa \VFBSTER M'FG CO.,Manufacturers, Ansoni/. 
Gt. Please state in what paper you saw this. 


DVERTISEMENTS 


forthisMAGAZINE. 


Are received by WM. J. CARLTON, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York 


Special Agent for Peterson 's A fdgarine. 
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[See the Story , “ Lena's Temptation 
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BRIDEMAID’S EVENING-DRESS. HAT. PLESTRON COLLAR. 
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BRIDE'S TAVELING-DRESS. BLEST RON SLEEVE. HAT. 
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GABRTELLE WAIST AND HAT. VEST AND RUFFLE OF SILK AND LACK. 
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NXW STYLE HAT. VEST, AND BUTTLES OF SILK AND FINE MUSLIN. 
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NEW STYLE FOR DRESSING THE HAIR—LACK AND FRONT. NEW STYLE BOD HE 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Voi. LXV. PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1874. Ho. 4. 


LENA’S TEMPTATION, 

BY FLOYD BXNT.LET.. 


Into the coziest and prettiest of breakfast- 
rooms stole the bright rays of the October sun. 
There were beautiful pictures upon the walls; 
choice flowers abloom in graceful vases; and the ; 
breakfast-table, with its rich array of china and 
silver, was itself the perfect picture which the 
artistic housewife knows how to evoke from chaos; 
but not a face amid the group gathered there 
but wore a shade of care and annoyance. The 
father, leaning back in his chair, toyed nervously 
with his teaspoon; the mother, a slender, delicate 
lady, with pensive face and gentle, brown eyes, 
now dim with tears, pushed aside the hardly- 
tasted food, and passing to the window, stood lost 
in thought; while the daughter, the cause, as 
usual, of the family trouble, tapped the carpet 
impatiently with her daintily-slippered foot. 

“Indeed, I must have it, papa!” she exclaim¬ 
ed, drawing a wordy argument to a close; and 
Mr. Lyell, succumbing at last to the inevitable, 
drew a plethoric purse from his pocket, and 
placed a roll of bills in the tiny, outstretched 
hand; when, with a kiss on his farrowed brow, ] 
and a gay song rising to her lips, Lena danced! 
out of the room. 

As the echo of her footsteps died away, the 
mother crossed to lier husband’s side, and smooth¬ 
ing the gray hair back from his brow, said, 
tremulously, “I am sorry you yielded, Robert, 
for it will only encourage Lena in new extrava¬ 
gances. It seems to me that rihe grows more 
willful, more selfish and heartless, every day. I 
used to think, when we kept the little sh6p down 
by the river, and were bo poor, so very, very 
poor, that rich people did not know the meaning 
of sorrow; but the fortune I so coveted, has prov¬ 
ed a curse instead of a blessing; and this sad 
morning, it really seems to me that I would gladjy 
exchange it for the peace and quiet happiness 
that were ours in those early days. God answers 
our prayers sometimes, I think, to show us how 
little we know our own wants.” 

- Yojl.LXY.~-17 — ‘ ^ 


“You must not give up so, Lucia,” said the hus¬ 
band’s calmer voice, “ Lena is wild and thought¬ 
less, but she is young; and we will hope for better 
things. With such a true, wise mother, I cannot 
despair of her reformation ; and He who led us 
in the day of adversity, will not, I know, forsake 
us in our time of worldly prosperity.” 

Meanwhile, Lena stood in her own room be¬ 
fore the mirror, trying the effect of various rib¬ 
bons that lay near; but, whether the setting was 
of rose, or violet* or snow, the beautiful picture 
framed therein remained unchanged. It was a 
lovely face that the mirror refloctod, and though 
a proud, cold look was dawning in the once gentle 
eyes, and hard t defiant lines settling around*the 
once yielding mouth, the vivid coloring and per¬ 
fect outline made it a face, once seen, to be for¬ 
ever kept in memory, a face full of stjrength and 
power. Left to her own resources, Lena Lyell 
would have fought bravely the battle of life; 
would have proved the strength and support of 
tho weaker natures dependent upon her. But 
the nature that would have come forth unscorched 
from the fires of adversity, had not been able to 
withstand the glow of prosperity; and living a 
useless, aimless life, with no higher ambition than 
to outshine her gay companions in the gorgeous¬ 
ness of her apparel, or the acquisition of some 
new baubles, she was growing, daily, cold and 
proud, and unwomanly^ 

Once, indeed, in the months drifting rapidly 
by, a change bad come over her life., The touch 
; of a master hai^i, the .glance of a dark eye, the 
persuasive accent of a loved voice, had wakened 
new aims and ambitions in her worldly heart, 
had given her a faint glimpse of a possible Eden. 
But Gordon Grey had passed on his way, and 
forgotten her; and in the effort to shake off tho 
memories whose tuneful vibrations maddened her, 
Lena had plunged still deeper into the engulfing 
maelstrom of fashionable life. <t 

A few hours later, robed^ in jich attjre, she 
“- v " 249 
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swept down the street on her way to the jeweler’s. < 
In the little country town which w,w her home, j 
there was not her equal tor beauty of face, or j 
"race of firman fict of which 'slip prpudly j 
conscious.; and the k»oks of hdmihtfiowthur greeted j 
her from the passers-by. were delicious foo l to \ 
her vanity, which wa3 becoming the controlling ! 
power of her nature. Passing a lonely residence,: 
on a retired street, her attention wa3 areeqtod by 
a rap on the window-pane: and the sweet face of 
Gordon Grey’s sister, Mrs. Alton, an oM-tiyio ( 
friend and schoolmate, looked 'o\ii ffomdti frhmo- 1 
work of vines. 

“ Can’t you come in a moment, Lena, dcar?_l' 
have something to show you,” she called; and 
TUtartfng Kghtljr up the ^eps/Lcna poon found 
herself ih the pleasant parlor, endeared to her by 
so ihanpr happy meritories of the past. 

• A new painting hung upon the wall, and to 
this Mrs. Alton directed her friend’s attention. 
It whs a simple forest scene, tn the foreground 
a dead deer lay upon the greensward, with a f ired 
hound resting'by his side; overhead a scarlet 
mlple tossed itA gorgeous banner on the air; and 
a Tittle beyond, a mtmanfa oak, just-touched with 
‘gold by the falfy, Prost, reared its regal head; 
on the right jrblue river wound its way among 
the lilHs ‘ bveT all hung the soft, tender haze of an 
October nootitide. A simple picture in its way, 
bill, in the depth of coloring, and exquisite grace 
of the figures ih the foreground, holding out a 
promise Of hotter things. 

“ft is beautiful/* said Lena, with along-drawn 
breath of admiration. “ Who fa the artist ?*’ 

44 It itihe work® of oho of ohr townswomen, and 
it is her Story l wish to telly J ou. 'tfate this easy- 
ohnir by 1 thO Window,” and wheeling forward a 
cnfchioned Aeat/ Mrs. Alton placed lthr3clf by her 
friend*s n 8ide, T Wdiilh baby Howard, picking up a 
letter, 1 Kvilidi Ikid fklled from the table, amused 
liiniself by pulling ft'to pieces'. 1 

44 DO ydri t^mefttrTter- the head clerk at Bel¬ 
mont’*?” began Mrs. AltOn, “the one with the 
scholarly - face*, and the dreamy, artist eye ? A 
few years since he was a leading merchant in oho 
of our fcirgo cities: Through the treachery of a 
friend, ih whose honor he had confided, he be¬ 
came a bankrupt, and was fbreed at last to accept 
the situation be holds at present. Of his five 
daughters, deiicatOiy reared and fashionably edu¬ 
cated, only one, the youngest, could do anything 
to assist herself,' or lessen the family burden, 
while the mother, completely prostrated by tho 
los3 of fortune, became a helpless invalid. But 
my little heroine has proved herself equal to every 
emergency. Housekeeper, seamstress, nurse, all 
in one, she has the priceless faculty of making 


the most of their sin ill income. A friend of mine, 
while examining Home of her p.iiutiugs. praised 
hey talent, and suggested that st}»e might dispose 
.of thorn up good prices. Acuog upon this hint, 
she has ofrered some Of the best for sale, but has 
met with very little encouragement, notwithstand¬ 
ing the undisputed merit of her productions. 
She is anxious, now, to raise funds to enable her 
to spend tho winter in the city, taking lessons of 
Grange, who is a master in his department. Lilia’s 
experience, as teacher of a small class in drawing, 
‘luis shoWn her liow superficial her education has 
been, and she wishes to cultivate her talent, but, 
unless she receives help from some friend, I fear 
she will not succeed. While Lloyed is so cm 
barrassed,’* and a shadow flitted across the 
speaker’s face, “I cannot, conscientiously do 
much to assist hor from my own purse; but I 
hope to interest some friend in her case;’’ and 
Mr3. Alton paused, while her eyes sought her 
friend's face, wistfully. 

Lena, throwing o>7 a momentary feeling of em¬ 
barrassment, answered, “ L am sure I should bo 
glad to assist her, Nellie, if it were in my power; 
but we have already more paintings than I can 
find room for, and it does cost one so much to 
dress now-a-dayjg. Why ^ only this morning, papa 
was lecturing mo on wh^t he wap pleased to call 
my extravagance, because I wanted that lovely 
bracelet at Ball’s. Such a beauty !, And not an¬ 
other in town like it. I’m sure I don’t begin to 
have as much as most girls with our means; and 
what's the use of living, I should liko to know, 
if one cannot dress as other people do ?” 

An old-fashioned quotation, one seldom heard 
in the bustle and rush of tho present worldly 
age, rose to Mrs. Alton’s lips. “Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefero, if God 
so clothe tho grass of the field, which to-day is 
and to-mprrow is cast into the oven, shall IIo not 
much more plothe you, oh ye oflittle faith ?” 

“Oh, if you intend adding a ‘secondly’ to 
papa’s sermon, I may as well be going,” laughed 
Lena, rising to her feet and drawing on her 
gloves. “ Can I bo of any further service to you, 
Mrs. Alton ?” 

44 Will you have the kindness to match this 
zephyr for me at Brett’s? It’s for Lloyd's birth¬ 
day present, and baby isn’t feeling well, and I 
dislike to leave him this afternoon.” 

Rescuing a torn bit of paper from baby How 
ard’s fingers, she wrapped it around the fleecy 
scarf of wool, and placed it in her friend’s hand. 
“ By the way, Lena,” she said, stooping to pick 
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up the baby to conceal her euiooiTussmeut, *‘ l j 
bad a Icucr from Gordon a short lirne siuce.” j 

A sudden flush swept into Lena’s face, and in > 
a voice which she strove in vain to make careless \ 
and unconcerned, she said, 

“ He is well, l hope.” 

“ Yes; and thinks of going abroad. His firm ; 
greatly desire that he should become the resident 
partner in Paris. He has nothing to keep him 
at home, excepting myself and Lloyd, and wo 
shall try not to be selfish in a matter so greatly 
to his advantage.” I 

Five minutes later Lena was 0:1 her way down j 
the street. Mrs. Alton, watching her from the > 
window, whispered, to herself, while a look of 
deep interest settled on her face. *• Gordon was 
light. She is thoroughly selfish and heartless, 
and not worthy of him. 1 must give up my pretty 
dream. Lloyd says that match-making is one 
of my failings.” 

Meanwhile, Lena passed on her way, uncon- ' 
scious that on this perfect day of all the year, 
Nature had turned spendthrift, and with reck¬ 
less hand was flinging her wealth of beauty on 
wood and plain. The earth was robed in glory, 
but Lena, walking like one in a dream, was con¬ 
scious only of the old, old heartache: the keen 
pain so long battled with rose in its might and 
threatened to overcome her. ; 

lie was going away ! The faint hope which 
lia l sustained her theso weary months was utterly 
jqucnched. Ho had never cared for her, ,shc 
whispered, bitterly, and there was nothing left 
for her but the same weary, aimless, intolerable 
life she had endured so long. She had deceived 
herself in these bright, brief days, forever gone 
by. It was only a friend’s glance that had met 
hers, only a friend's brave, helpful words, that 
had given her such hope and courage; and in re¬ 
turn she had given all the wealth of a young, 
heart’s first love. Gasping her hands in sudden 
agony, the slip of paper fell from her trembling 
fingers. As she stooped to regain it, her glance 
fell upon her own name, written ia-a hand-writ¬ 
ing she knew but too well; and without stopping j 
to think, she unfolded the paper and read as ' 
follows: j 

“ I do love her, -Nellie, as I never expect to I 
love again ; but I dare not trust my life’s happi¬ 
ness in the hands of orie so utterly frivolous and 
selfish! I had almost said heartless. It gives me 
keen pain to write this ; but the truth stands be¬ 
fore me, and I must face it and bear it. There 
has been a time when I thought she might prove 
different; that tiie slumbering better‘nature in 
her soul would waken to new life; but the ex¬ 
perience of the past year, has proved my hopes 


false. On every hand I hear of her vanity and 
folly, her selfishness and hard-heart eduess. I 
um going away ! and in the new liie opening be¬ 
fore me, 1 shall try to drive the memory of Lena 
Lyell from my mind.” 

Pleasant words for a loving, sensitive heart to 
scan ! Hut in extreme capes harsh ’remedies ore 
needed, and Nellie Alton never did,a wiser deed 
than whon, unwittingly.*she placed that slip of 
torn paper in her friend s htind. 

After the first glow of indignation had subsided, 
Lena was conscious of a faint thrill of joy ming¬ 
ling with the keen pain Gordon Gray’s,Words had 
caused. He had cared for her, then, after all; 
it was her qwn hand that had dashed the cup of 
joy from her lips. If she had only been true to 
herself, how much pain ah# might have been 
spared; and the old childdoojk came back into 
Lena’s face; and the te*M*s,rpso iu her eyct, as 
she prayed silently, “ God forgive me I and help 
me to be a better woman 1” , 

The coveted bracelet had lpst its charm. She 
w:ts in no mood for trifles. Turning down a 
side street, she walked on, and on, beneath (he 
wind-stirred trees, until the slanting rays of the 
afternoon sun roused her from her revorlo.; She 
was on, the outskirts of the village and right be¬ 
fore her stood a little bouse, gray, and unpalnted, 
at whoso window n young girl sat before her easel. 
Mrs. Eton's description had been 90 vivid that 
Lena had no difficulty in, recognizing in the 
young artist tlio heroino of her friend’s story. 
Opportunities for doing good had passed by her 
oue by one unimproved in the olden days; hero 
was one, and she would not negleot it; and in a 
moment more she was introducing bcfrself to the 
young artist, and nil her old-timo pride* forgotten, 
chatting with her like an old friend, winning her 
confidence, and devising means in assist her with¬ 
out wounding her pride- > 

There was an irresistible charm about Lilia Bur¬ 
ton s manner. Sho was so thoroughly in earnest 
in the pursuit of her life-work, so wrapped-up in 
the iojtercjts of the dear ones for whose sake she 
labored, that Lena became deeply interested in 
her, and when she at last took her departure, the 
roll of bills was transferred to the artist’s hand, 
and Lena became t her happy possessor of ono of 
her finest paintings. r *^ " 

^Talking home in the late afternoon, Lena was 
conscious of nstrange sense of self-satisfaction, 
and almost contentment. Por the first time in 
years she had experienced the. joy of making 
another happy, and the good \fcork so begun she 
had no intention of leaving unfinished. Before 
6he. retired for the njght, .ri*® JW i writ ten a long 
letter to an aunt in th&city; wsfabSe-kfnd interest 
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she felt determined to awaken in behalf of her 
protege. 

A reply soon came. Aunt Ruth would be glad 
of a companion, and would do all in her power to 
assist the young artist: and so it came about that 
when the first snows fell Lilia Burton became an 
inmate of Mrs. Cran’s home, and began to apply 
herself with untiring assiduity to her loved art. 

As for Lena, once having tasted the sweets of 
doing good, she had no mind to go back to the 
old selfish life. On the right hand and on the 
left she found those who needed her help, her 
sympathy atrd advice; and becoming interested 
in her work, the old pain and heartache lost some 
of its strength. A complete change had passed 
over her nature, and her parents rejoiced in the 
result, without inquiring too closely into the cause 
which had produced it. 

Gordon Gray did not go abroad. The ties 
which bound him to his native land were too 
strong to be broken; and so it came that, frequent¬ 
ing art galleries and stiidios, he became familiar 
with a fair young face which attracted him by the 
earnestness imprinted on every feature. It grew 
to be one of his pleasures at last to stand 
by Lilia 1 Barton’s side, and watch her at her 
beautiful work, giving freely a friend’s kindly 
criticism. 

The Christmas time was drawing nigh, and 
Lilia’s heart, overflowing with its debt of grati¬ 
tude, determined to make a suitable acknowledg¬ 
ment to her kind benefactress. Hour by hour 
she.labored patiently. When the Christmas week 
dawned the work was completed, and was a # por¬ 
trait of Lena Lyell. dressed in a dark velvet cos¬ 
tume, and holding in her hand some crocuses. It 
• had been sketched from memory, for Lilia had 
once seen her thus; but the tender, truthful 
look was of a ldftier character than had been seen 
in the Lena of old: though if was no exaggera¬ 


tion now. A loving heart had dictated, and a 
loving hand had executed the portrait, and rarely 
had a more beautiful face beamed forth from a 
canvas. 

As she put the last touch to the picture, and 
leaned back with a sigh of satisfaction, Gordon 
Gray, who had been absent from the city, entered. 
In her absorption, Lilia did not perceive him, till 
he spoke. 

“ Heavens, what a likeness!” he exclaimed. 
“Only, if possible, even more beautiful. Tell 
me, Lilia,” he cried, in agitation, “is this only 
a fancy piece, or is it a real portrait?” 

“ It is a real portrait,” answered Lilia, regard¬ 
ing him with surprise. “Do you know her? 
It is the face of Lena Lyell, my dearest friend, 
the noblest woman I ever knew.” 

She spoke with enthusiasm, and while her 
v&itor listened, in astonishment and admiration, 
the whole story came out. 

A great revolution had taken place in Gordon 
Gray’s heart. Even to himself he would not be¬ 
fore acknowledge that the old love still lingered; 
but it needed but this breath of praise from a 
woman’s lips to fan the smouldering embers into 
a brilliant flame. When they parted, it was with 
a firm resolve In his heart to pay his sister a 
visit, and see for himself if time had, indeed, 
wrought such wondrous changes. 

What the result of his observations was, *mn£ 
be inferred from the fact, that Lena Lyell is now, 
and has been for many years, his happy wife. In 
her sunlit home she hears of the feme and honor 
which her protegd has acquired; of the wealth 
that has poured in upon her; of the hosts of 
friends who throng around her ; and she thanks 
the Giver of Good, who turned her feet from the 
paths of folly and selfishness, and in teaching 
her to labor for others, brought true happiness 
to her worldly heart. 


A FRAGMENT. 

BY B. D. L. EVAtfS. 


Omra tipkanvowt 
What then? 

The days will come and go; 

Filling my soul with a sleepless pain, 
Thawing my life, as the drilling min, 
Meltod the early snow. 

Only a rained hope 1 
Indeed 1 

Where tender mem'ries dwell; 

Like mourners, come to a house of woe, 
With the sweet, sweet 14 songs of long ago” 
Changed far a tolling belt 


Only a hopeless lift? 

Yet still. 

It passeth mortal ken, 

How I long for those sweet, tender ways, 
And thoee dear, oh, those beautiful days 
That cannot come again. 

Only a broken heart 1 
Ah, me I 

A broken heart; what then ? 

Why, a aleeplees pain, a dull despair; 

A wreck on the hearing ocean, where 
A ship yet might hare beeo 
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THE SAAR SECRET. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Queer pickings for the antiquarian in social 
matters may be found in the records of Virginia 
and Kentucky courts, if any such be left unmo¬ 
lested in their dusty niches since the war. There, 
an old deed will give sudden shape and signifi¬ 
cance to a vague superstition, which has over¬ 
hung certain families, or properties, for genera¬ 
tions; an oblong bit of parchment will clothe 
some beggarly, poor white-trash, with ancient 
lineage and renown—a spectral glimmer, but of 
far more import in their neighbors’ eyes thaji any 
present weight of vulgar greenbacks could be. 

Curious traces, indeed almost all that ,we pos¬ 
sess, remain in these records, in the western part 
of these States, of the condition of society, in the 
border, after the first savage conflict with the 
Indian and the wilderness was over, and before 
the finer manners and tastes of a higher civiliza¬ 
tion began to gain their softer sway. The social 
intercourse of those days was a strange cross of 
the rough pioneer habits and the stately courtesy 
of old Virginia, with a heavy dash of the slangy 
ruffianism of the frontier west. ' To this anoma¬ 
lous mixture must I refer the reader for the ex¬ 
planation of whatever may seem improbable in 
my story. 

The incidents, bare ns a proces verbal , fell in 
my way, in one of these old records. The names 
were familiar; the Saars and Pomeroys yet held 
places among us—great grandchildren of the old 
worthies and unworthies, who had borne part in 
so strange a deed. It was not hard to trace the 
law-suit back to the right familieSj and clothe the 
bare ipcidents with life from their old traditions. 
Such a narrative as they furnish, I now offer you, 
merely premising that the old Saar House, with 
its sole occupant, was standing a few years back, 
and indeed may be still. 

CHAPTER I. 

The stage-coach, with its four horses, had 
dragged its lumbering way across the steepest 
ledges of the river hills all day long, until at 
evening Miss Pomeroy laid back her head against 
the snuffy curtains, dispirited and tired. Inside, 
was the sUfling smell of the leather; outside, the 
bold, gloomy features of a country altogether un¬ 
familiar. They chilled and appalled her. She 


listened to the conversation of her companion, a 
dwarfish man, who sat opposite to her, with cafe¬ 
less indifference. Starkey Weir might be, in the 
eyes of the men of New York, both scholarly and 
brilliant; but the rarest qualities grow hackneyed 
in a messmate, and Miss Pomeroy had had the 
advantage of Major Weir’s care and scoldings, 
and daily cynical scorning of her friends since 
her infancy. Out in this wild new scenery, and 
the beginning of a wild, new life, they were stale 
to her. Besides, she had lately tasted food of a 
more delicate and personal flavor, and she thought 
of it now longingly. Mr. W r eir suspected her 
thoughts, and was silent. 

An orphan since childhood, and used to think 
for herself (with as little reason, be it said, as 
practicable) Lucy Pomeroy was invariably treated 
more as a woman than her age or character would 
warrant. W r hen her aunt (whose ward she had 
been) died two months ago, and she signified to 
her next friend, Major Weir, her intention of 
visiting the unknown races of Saar and Pomeroy, 
in the West, he prepared to escort her hither 
without question. During the long journey, he 
had. of course, as she vouchsafed no confidences, 
maintained the same unbroken silence with regard 
to these new kinsfolk; but she noted the eager, 
anxious haste with which he seized the first 
remark which gave any promise of breaking it. 

“ You do not know the Saars, of course,” she 
said. 

The major gave his peculiar, shrill little 
chuckle. 

“ Know the Soars! By reputation ? Yes. All 
the back country has known the Saars by reputa¬ 
tion for generations. Wherever there is a tribe 
wandering up and down on the earth, there is a 
Saar among them. The visitor who stumbled in 
among the sons of God, as Job tells us, in such a 
malapropos fashion, the backwoodsmen say, was 
the original ; Saar of all.” 

41 A coarse joke!” said Alias Pomeroy, quietly. 

44 Yes, coarse enough ; but it has enough truth 
to whet the edge of it. They are the Arabs of 
this country!” 

4 * I knew,” she laughed, 44 that a good deal of 
the fire that never was in earth or sky went into 
the making up of my kinspeoplc. But they are 
| assuredly not nomadic. The enormous districts 
! of land they hold were won by them in colonial 
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times,” with concealed exultation. “I have heard 
they hold a kind of baronial state on it still.” 

“They were government surveyors,” said the 
major, dryly, “ one of whoso perquisites was as 
much land as they could ride about in a given 
number of hours. When thousands of acres were 
to bo bought for an old penknife, princely estates 
could be stored away as easily as a housewife 
does cheese.” 

“ You have a grudge against some of my ancient 
lineage,” said Lucy, good-humoredly. “They 
have crossed your path in some of your hunting 
excursions. J have heard they preserve their 
game vi ct armis in some of the lower counties.” 

Major YVeir laughed contemptuously. “They 
are the races who make good hunters: at least 
we may say that in their behalf. Lid you know, 
Lucy,” hesitating, “ that tho Saars and Pomeroys 
are of mixed blood?” 

“Oh, yes!” responded Miss Pomeroy, com¬ 
placently. “ It was tho habit of thoso old Indian 
fighters to intermarry with tho chiefs’ families. 
My cousins, I have heard, preserve the Indian 
names, and dress at times ia‘costume. I shall bo 
disappointed, major, if we do not meet somo 
bright xVlfarata, bow in hand, coming to greet us 
when we enter their estates.” 

The major lay back in bis seat, and was silent. 
His wisest course, ho judged, was to loavo such 
folly to euro itself. Miss Pomeroy ran on, now 
thoroughly aroused. 

“The red blood shows itself to the farthest 
limit of tho family, I have been told. They nro 
a restless race, jealous, unforgiving, with a home¬ 
sickness which draws them always back out of 
cities to nature—a sort of wood calenture. My 
father was both a Saar and a Pomeroy. He felt 
it, they tell me, tried to return fo the mountain 
life again and again, and break through with all 
civilized bonds.” 

“Yes,” said Maj or W eir, gravely. He wat ched 
Lucy closely as she said this. She was in the 
habit of alluding to the father, whom Bhe had 
never known, with tho fond reverence with which 
a Catholic child might speak of a saint; but he 
had never known her touch before on this dark 
point in his history. She passed on giddily to 
some other report of the “barbaric Soars,” as 
she called them. 

They were drawing near now to their land. 

“ Must we pass through the town? I fancied 
our arrival would be through mountain defiles 
and fastnesses,” said Lucy, with a look of chagrin. 

“ Many of your cousins are citizens of tho 
town,” replied tho major, quietly; “but I am 
bound to acknowledge they do none of the work 
of iL” 


Lucy shot a keen glance at him, and purged 
her lips. Her kinsfolk was a subject on which 
she was resolved to form her own verdict. 

The town was a long, sleepy line of houses 
along one muddy street, which explored its way 
up and down a succession of hills. The sole sign 
of life in it was a boll-wagon team, which ploughed 
hub-deep through this unending street, to some 
point on the hopeless horizon. At tho present 
time, one of the large commercial marts of tho 
south-west fills the place of tho ancient burgh; 
but the date of our story lies fifty years ago. 

As the red and yellow coach, the driver trump¬ 
eting his tin horn lustily, dashed up through the 
street, scattering the mud up to the board walks 
and hedges of weeds on either side, Lucy looked 
from side to side with broatbless interest. Tho 
majojr gave one hasty glance ahead at tlioyillngo 
tavern. 

“ I see a legion of the ‘ barbaric Soars’ waiting 
to claim you, Lucy,” hef said, leaning forward, 
and speaking so eagerly os to bo almost unintel¬ 
ligible. “ I ought to have warned you seriously 
before; but you aro a headstrong girl 1 Promise 
mo this much, however: be on your guard with 
them. Keep your own secrets, and especially let 
no hint escape you of your relations to Lloyd 
Champlain.” 

Miss Pomeroy disengaged her hand, which he 
had caught. “ I am going among my own peo¬ 
ple,” she said, “and } am unable to sec tho pro¬ 
priety of concealing my betrothal. I am not 
ashamed of it, nor of them, Major Weir.” 

“ * lie that will to Cupar maun to Cupar/ ” 
muttered the major, os ho opened the coach-door, 
in front of tho tavern horse-trough, and scrambl¬ 
ing out, assisted her in tho perilous leap. 

“ Miss Pomeroy, hero is your uncle, Col. Sn&r. 
tie will receive you from mo here, doubtless, and 
escort you to the Saqr House.” * 

Lucy drew back, as a puffy, bloated, purple 
free ^as thrust into herp. 

“I’m before your uncle, cousin Lu. I'm his 
oldest, Zachariab. By George, you’ve a neat 
ankle of your own. Wc were looking at it as you 
got down. Soar blood tells there,” holding her 
by the hand at arm's length, while ho inspected 
her from head to fboi. Your father may not 
have counted much to yen, as a father, but he 
gave you some fine points. You’ve not seen the 
old fellow for years, eh ?” 

“My father is dehd:!” said Lucy, under her 
breath, and turning to ding to Major Weir. 

“Q-ho! Dead? Why, certainly, he’s dend. 
Whnt am I thinking of?” with a puzzled face. 
Hazy with drink, Lucy thought, disgusted. Col. 
Saar, who had been standing back, preventing 
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Weir from interrupting this colloquy, now stepped 5 
hastily forward. < 

•‘And this is Godfrey Pomeroy’s child, and \ 
Marion Saar’s? You have double claim to come \ 
to me as ‘daughter of my house and heart,’ ” tak- j 
ing both her hands. “Both father and mothers 
were of my blood.” j 

Miss Pomeroy looked at him as he spoke, flush- > 
ing and smiling with proud gratification. Her ! 
look said to Weir. “ Is not this a magnificent head- j 
piece for an ancient house?” Nor was she wrong. 
Col. Saar was a tall, ruggedly-built man of seventy, ; 
with a commanding carriage, and a mane of snow- 
white hair, framing a dark, high-featured Indian 
face. The nose and chin, it is true, Major Weir 
observed, wero a trifle too red, but that was 
almost a matter of course in these free-living I 
days. The major was almost satisfied with the 
guardian to whom ho must lcavo Lucy. 

Col. Saar led the way to the side of the build¬ 
ing, scattering the crowd about him. with an oath, 
under-breath, as though they had been n pack of 
cur3. A showy, but well-appointed pliocton, 
drawn by two exquisite bay mares, waited. 

“Wo received your letter just in season to 
drive down to meet you, Major Weir,” he said, 
lifting Lucy in. “Como, my dear sir, the bag-< 
gage will follow.” 

Weir hesitated; but the desire to find what 
difficulties, if any, lay beforo Lucy, overcame his 
repugnance to the obnoxious family. “ I will go I 
with you to Saar House; but I must push'on my 
journey, to-day,” be said. 

Col. Saar placed his son with Lucy on the back 
seat, and dismissed the driver. “Will you sit 
with me, Major Weir?” he said, significantly, 
adding, as soon as they wero out of hearing on 
the high scat together, “To bo frank, I know so 
lit ilo of my niece, that I am going to catcchizo 
you. It is the shortest way to learn how to ac¬ 
commodate her new home to her.” 

“Miss Pomcroy^s tastes-” began Major 

Weir. But Saar shrugged his shoulders. 

“The tastes of schoolgirls arc not likely to 
vary, except between pink and blue dresses. 
What are her means—her expectations? You 
forget I do not know whether I am receiving into 
my liouso an heiress or a beggar.” 

“ As sho comes but for a few months, I should 
not think your brother’s daughter should be un¬ 
welcome ns cither,” said Weir, irritably. “ Miss 
Pomeroy did not receive any legacy from her 
aunt, ns was expected by her friends—7-” 

“Hid not receive?” eagerly. “Ah, now we 
come to the point. She is, in fact, then, penni¬ 
less?” 

“ The old lady died, as whimsical old ladies 


arc apt to do, without an attested will, and the 
entire property reverted to her husband’s heirs.” 

Col. Saar flicked his off-horse, contracting his 
heavy brows into an ominous frown. “ Of course,” 
he proceeded, as if finishing a sentence, “my 
niece is welcome to a shelter under my roof as 
long as she chooses to claim one. But if she bps 
come with the intention of making any other 
claim, I warn you as her friend it will be use¬ 
less.” 

Weir was not easily discomposed by men. He 
looked coolly at Col. Saar’s heated face before 
replying. 

“ It was against my will that Miss Pomeroy 
ventured here in search of her kinsfolk. Blood 
is a strong lie with her, and she had some girlish 
fancy of finding a cordial, generous welcome from 
them. As for any other claim she can make, I 
do not understand your meaning.” 

“ Sho had not heard of tho death of my uncle? 
John Saar,” lie continued, hastily, “has been an 
imbecile since his birth. lie held but a life estate 
in his property ; at his death it was to inhero to 
the oldest child of Peter Saar, then living. Peter 
Saar was my father.” 

“I am at a loss to understand what Miss 
Pomeroy lias to do with this.” 

“Her mother was Peter Saar’s oldest child, 
and I feared my niece, in her ignorance of the 
law, might suppose the claim descended to her. 
But the property,” anxiously, “ was to belong to 
the oldest child now living; not to tho heirs of 
, the oldest child.” 

“It would be difficult to misinterpret so plain 
a sentence,” said Weir, “ifyou have remembered 
it correctly.” But he inwardly determined to 
look into tho ir.attcr at the Recorder's office, when 
he returned to the town. As for Miss Pomeroy, 
she never should have been suffered to take her 
own willful way in coming here. Now that she 
had taken it, nothing could be done, but to leave 
her to the sharp experience of the next two 
months. At the end of that time, she was to be 
: married, and tho love and happiness of the honey¬ 
moon would help her to laugh at her adventures 
; among the savage Sanrs. “Though what hap- 
| piness a shrewd, sensible girl can find in th*. 

: society of a prig like Lloyd. Champlain I cannot 
imagine,” thought the old bachelor, testily. “A 
: stingy prig, too, if I am not mistaken. Ho would 
!; scent out this legacy as a hound a hare.” 


CHAPTER II. 

The day was windy. The heavy embankmer 
of cloud walling the horizon, and the bold swee 
ing shadows over the mount.iinour luidsoti. 
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fitted and chorded to it as a grand harmony to 
noble words. Lucy’s eye kindled, and now and 
again sought Weir's with eager sympathy. 

44 These mountain effects are new to me,’* she 
said, when Col. Saar intercepted one of her de¬ 
lighted glances. 

“Mountains? Yes, they’re mighty wearing 
on the horses. Here’s the old place. It’ll look 
shabby to your trig Philadelphia notions, Major 
Weir. Things are tolerably slack about h’yah ?” 

Major Weir was startled. He had looked for 
a showy, pretentious house, such as in the East 
is the background for underbred wealth; lut 
he 8ftw a mass of solid, gray sandstone rising 
against a wall of green forest, and flanked by the 
mountains. He was thoroughly pleased. 44 Your 
homestead gives me an idea of endurance and 
massive strength, such as I never saw in any 
other building,” he said. 

“They built for Doomsday in those times,” 
dryly. “Famous hiding-places for rats, human 
and otherwise,” he added, as a swarm of men 
came lazily out of a sort of decayed porter's lodge 
at the sound of the wheels. “Can you tell the 
white from the black, Lucy? Hardly; yet the 
men who look like light mulatoes are Soars, every 
one of them. Some of the dark ones too,” in a 
lower voice, for Weirs benefit. “ Hangers on at 
(lie house? Yes, certainly.” 

So far, he had spoken with a kind of grand¬ 
iloquent boastfulness; but his face suddenly 
changed as one of the poorest and most ragged 
of the idlers ran forward to open the gate. 

44 Back, sir!” he cried, reigning in the horses 
so suddenly as to cover the man with mud. 
“ Stephen!” 

A gray-headed black man came out of thehouse* 
and stood cringing by the wheel. 

“My uncle apparently has a temper to be 
respected,” thought Lucy, amused at the visible 
dismay and alarm with which the crowd of de¬ 
pendents looked up to their master’s angry visage. 

The man who had provoked his ire seemed 
alone unconscious of it, and stood at the horses’ 
heads, stroking them down, and chattering to 
them as they halted.' He was an old man, dark- 
skinned like the others, with a thin, white beard 
and hair. His eyes, which were singularly light 
and vague in expression, wandered irresolutely 
over the occupants of the carriage. 

44 An imbecile, is he not ?” said Lucy, with 
sorrow-fill interest, leaning forward. 

“ An idiot! That’s the English of it! A med¬ 
dlesome, mischief-making idiot! Why is George 
lo.xc. Stephen? Did I not give orders that he 
should be strictly confined during this lady’s 
stay* I will not- have you annoyed, my dear, 


while you are with us, by any unpleasant sight 
or sound,” turning to her. 

The black fellow bad caught George by the 
arm, and dragged him roughly backward ; but 
the old man fluug him off, and pressed forward 
to the side of the phmton, attracted by Lucy's 
voice and smile. She put out her hand kindly ; 
but when he would have touched it, Col. Saar 
struck him brutally back, muttering a fierce im¬ 
precation. 

44 Stephen!” 

The negro wrenched the poor wretch back, and 
in a moment disappeared with him in the bouse. 
They drove on in silence, Lucy too astonished 
and indignant to speak. 

44 1 would not have had this rencounter for the 
life of the idiot,” said Col. Saar, at last, to W’eir, 
with an oath, but essaying to control himself. 
44 1 wish my niece’s stay to be unclouded with 
any trouble.” 

“ She will not be troubled,” rejoined the major, 
suavely. “ She will doubtless soon become ac¬ 
customed to the peculiarities of your western 
manners.” He was discreetly blind to the sharp 
glance of suspicion with which Col. Saar regarded 
him. 44 One of your retainers, this poor fellow, 
I presume ? I think 1 detect the likeness to the 
Soars?” 

“ No! That is-He is en illegitimate cousin; 

a poor half-breed. There are too many of such 
out-branches to the family. A dangerous fellow, 
at times.” 

Major Weir made a mental note of his inten¬ 
tion to find out the history of this especial lialf- 
breed cousin. 44 There is some reason why he is 
a disgrace and dangerous to Col. Saar,’ ’ he thought, 
shrewdly. 

But at the moment the phaeton drew up in 
front of the heavy stone porch. There were evi¬ 
dences, on every side, to Major Weir's curious 
eye, of the existence of solid and well-ftpplied 
wealth. Comfortably-clothed slaves were busy 
in the house and grounds, and with an air of 
promptitude and comprehension in their work, 
which hinted a skillful cont roller. The dogs, which 
lay sunning themselves on the stone steps, were 
of rare foreign breeds. The curtains (too high- 
colored, it is true) which swept the windows to 
the floor, were of the costliest texture. There 
was a certain sense of reassurance to the major 
in these things. At least the rules and limits of 
ordinary civilization belonged where they were 
found. Col. SaAr, too, alighting, and offering 
welcome on his own threshold, was suddenly 
metamorphosed into the courteous, genial gentle¬ 
man, no trace of the bully or greedy miser of an 
hour'bfefbrfi tbiffaihed." Hu? hklf-drunken~son, 
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who had been half asleep beside Lucy during the 
ride y disappeared round by the stables. 

“No, I will not enter,” said Miyor Weir, stand¬ 
ing beside Lucy on the porch, while tho colonel 
went into the house to summon his daughters. “ But 
I will return in a month, and you must promise, 
Lucy, to tell mo frankly whether these ‘ barbario 
Saars’ have enough human elements among them 
to make your life endurable or not, until your 
marriage. If not, you shall return to Philadel¬ 
phia, and I will place you under my mothers 
care, until Lloyd is ready to claim you.” 

“You are very kind and considerate, cousin 
Starkey.” said Lucy, her eyes filling with tears. 
Sho was nervous and depressed for the moment 
at parting with the only familiar face. Her kins¬ 
folk. the Saars, had wolfish eyes, she thought, look¬ 
ing into Weir’s friendly blue ones. But Lucy 
Pomeroy was not fanciful nor morbid. 

“ It will be comfortable enough, I dare say,” 
she thought, watching Miyor Weirs departure. 
“ I cannot but find some dear home-ties among 
blooi relations. And if I should need protection, 
I will send for Lloyd himself.” 

Meanwhile, Major Weir, perched upon the box- 
seat with the stage coachman, rolled on over the 
rough corduroy road toward the river. He ob¬ 
served the curious and meditative glances with 
which the driver favored him; but it was near 
the close of the day before they found voice in 
words. 

“ Now I was surprised to find you was actually 
going to leave that young girl in the clutches of 
old Saar,” said the driver, at last, rousing him¬ 
self as though this was the result of a profound 
reverie. 

The words chorded strangely with the vague, 
aimless fears and doubts which had tormented 
Weir all day. 

“What do you know about the Saars?” he 
said. ‘ * They are Miss Pomeroy’s nearest kinsfolk, 
and her rightful guardians.” But he watched 
the fellow, furtively. It was as well to rebuke 
his impertinence, but it might give a clue to 
Lucy’s danger. 

“ I know just this about the Saars,” gravely 
flecking his off leader. “They’re looked on as 
the rulers hereabouts—kings, kaisers, what not, 
with the whole country side. But* we all know 
they've got blood like tigers when it’s roused. 
You may eat the bread and meat of a Saar for 
years; he’ll give it, and welcome. But you can 
no more reason with him when his blood is up, 
than with a red Indian.” 

Weir made no reply, and the man, irritated at 
the want of encouragement, drove on a few mo¬ 
ments in silence. 


“I’m not given to slander,” he began again, 
after awhile, “ though you seem to think it. I 
say no more of the Saars than is the talk of the 
country side. When it was told round that God¬ 
frey Pomeroy’s daughter was coming here, I tell 
you, sir, it couldn't be believed. People reck¬ 
oned she must have some friends who would keep 
her from running her head into the wolfs mouth 
in that fashion. But here she is !” 

For Lucy’s sake, Major Weir would do more 
than make a confidant of this fellow. “ I do not 
understand,” he said, “ why Miss Pomeroy should 
be in especial danger, let the temper of the Saars 
be what it will. She is unknown to them. They 
can have no grudge against her.” 

“ Then you really do not know ? Nor the girl 
either? Well now, I reckoned as much!” 

As he spoke, he turned full on the m^jor his 
honest, dull face. 

“ I do not know, if you mean actual danger to 
Miss Pomeroy,” said Weir, frankly. 

“No,” cautiously. “I don’t mean anything 
of the kind. Y'ou take a man up too quick. Why, 
Col. Saar’s my landlord, and very easy as to 
terms. I’m hardly goin’ to accuse him of being 
a murderer. No. All I say is this, that there’s 
no man or woman livin’ who stands in the way of 
him and his children, like the Pomeroy girl, and 
nobody likely to be as unwelcome under his roof. 
The colonel’s kept up to his full income, and this 
property of old John Saar would have come as 
convenient as a patch on a hole, if she had not 
had ft claim on it.” 

“ What claim has she on it ?” 

“Well, now, that I rightly dbn’t understand. 
There’s such a deal of talk goes about it through 
the neighborhood. John Saar, being a half-wit, 
had but a life estate in it, and then it went to 
Peter Saar’s oldest child, who was Miss Pome¬ 
roy's father.” 

“ Mother, you mean. Her father was a Pome¬ 
roy. You forget.” 

“ By George, you're right! And yet-Stop 

a bit. It was her father,” shutting his flabby 
lips in the strain of thought. “I don’t know. 
There’s a hitch in the story somewhere. But if 
the girl was my daughter, she’d not be brought 
into a place where Col. Saar had so much reason 
to put her away.” 

Major Weir having found how little ground 
there was for the man’s suspicion, would not con¬ 
tinue the conversation further. On reaching the 
county town, however, he went straight to the Re¬ 
corder’s office, and examined the will of old Peter 
Saar. The estate, which was ot far greater value 
than he had surmised, was devised, on John Saar’s 
death, to the oldest child of Peter then living. 
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Col. Saar hail stated the case correctly. He was J 
indisputably the legatee; tor Marion Saar, Lucy’s t 
mother, had been dead for fifteen years. | 

“ Lucy has uo more claim upon their property i 
than 1 have," thought Weir, shutting the great j 
leather covcVs of the book. j 

There could be no motive for any other than j 
kind treatment of her at the hands of the Soars. 
He set forth on his southward journey, therefore, 
al once, though still with a qualm of doubt. 

CHAPTER III. 

“I am sure that even in the eastern cities you 
seldom have seen a glimpse of life like this, Miss 
Pomeroy?" 

‘•I can safely say that I never have," said 
Lucy, emphatically. 

“ No, inueed ! No, indeed !" Mr. Gill rubbed 
his hands delightedly. * k TIio Soars, from gene¬ 
ration to generation, know how to sip the wiue of 
life at the topmost foam, if one may speak poeti¬ 
cally. Just look at your uncle’s collars ! Why, 

; hat brandy is imperial, Miss Pomeroy ! And I 
know brandy, I assure you. And the play in 
that card-room !'* lowering his voice, mysteriously. 

“ One fourth the land in the State has changed 
liands in that room, one time or another." As for 
VQur cousins’' dresses, I have heard it said they 
were sinlply miracles of art." 

They are," said Miss Pomeroy, dryly. 

‘‘So it goes! So it goes!" waving his pudgy 
hands, airily. “ Balls, champagne-parties, hops 
iu winter; the springs and races in summer. 
Here you sec American aristocratic society in its 
highest zest and flavor. And that reminds me 
that I have the salad to season for supper. They 
victimize pie at all the balls, Miss Pomeroy. 
These anxions matrons come to me! ‘Will you 
take charge of the salad-dressing, Mr. Gill ? Then 
our minds will be at rest,’ they say." 

“It must be pleasant to feel oneself worthy 
of so high a trust." 

• “ It is so." gravely. “ But the recipe for that 
dressing came to me from my father. I never 
have confided it to a human being." 

“ Stay one moment," detaining him gently, 
while she surveyed the ball-room from her quiet 
corner with keen, amused glances. She knew, 
by her experience of the la*t two or three days 
she would be left alone by her cousins. They lmd 
given her, in their lazy, indifferent manner, the 
freedom of the house, aud there their hospitality 
ended. Life, to them, was so utterly vacant of 
interest in other people, of ideas, of even ordi¬ 
nary conversation, that they themselves became 
to Lucy a wonder fluid a puxxle. The' little old 
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bachelor, Gill, who was one of the nuruerm.- 
hangers-on of the house, uf.ercd, by contra- t. an 
intellectual companion of the Bi.J.min orUr. 

Tell me something of these people who crowd 
hero every night. Have they no other business 
than drinking and dancing? A^c they all S;inrs?" 

“Or Pomeroys? Some of them have great 
wealth, and some, as you may sec for yourself, 
are miserably poor. The men in the family have 
always been hard drinkers, and the women have 
had such a bias toward the drama, that no circus 
or traveling theatrical company has ever visited 
the county without one of the actors running off 
with an heiress of the Saars. Fact, upon my honor! 
That accounts for so many pauper branches in the 
family. But they hold up their heads with the 
rest. The men are good shots, and generally 
hold fine hands at cards; and your cousins furnish 
the women with cast-off ball-clothes, so that they 
may appear as thorough-bred ladies on occasions 
when it is necessary." 

“ Ilave they forgotten to furnish this young 
lady with a dress and breeding^" said Lucy, 
glancing toward a shabby, tall girl, with yellow¬ 
ish, unclean-looking skin, ami large, black eyes. 
“ Wlio is she ? A cousin, too ?" 

“Very far removed," said Mr. Gill, with evi¬ 
dent embarrassment. •* 1 really must go and 
attend to the salad. Here 19 your aunt Celia," 
sotto vocc. “One of the Saar sacrifices to the 
| stage. Married a ventriloquest. Eleven chil- 
\ dren. Site will give you the private history of 
\ every man and woman here, without reservation." 

Aunt Celia, a lean, gray-eyed woman, in rusty 
black, pinched him roguishly. “ Now, John Gill, 

: what naughty gossip is that about my eleven? 

I’ve just married the oldest, my dear. A’ery 
! stylishly, too. The family has been very kind. 
I.live down in rooms over the tailors, you know— 
wretched shanty. But your uncle loaned me a 
large house for the wedding, and one cousin 
loaned carpets, another furniture, another table- 
linen, and so forth, and so forth, till really Tilly 
had as elegant a wedding as a millionaire’s daugli- 
< ter. Five hundred guests. It was just a week 
s ago. I’ve only seat the last article home, aud 
\ gone back to the tailor-shop to-day. I wish you 
\ had been here to see wind fashionable life here 
\ really is." 

j “I wish I had. But I am beginning to have 
\ some insight into it." 

| “Now that girl you asked John Gill about," 

\ her skinny finger on her arm. “ Dreadful lap- 
s tut lingua that was of yours. She’s a mulatto, 

\ my dear. Your uncle Saar’s daughter an*l slave, 

\ Letitia. The colonel favored her mother in many 
! ways more than his wife, as long a» she lived* 
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So you may bo sure Lctitia is no favorite with his j They had a barbaric love of ornament: rubies 
daughters. Very unpleasant, these family e:i-i glowed redly in their coarse, black hair, and their 
tanglemeats! Here comes yoqr cousin. .Don't .)necks Woredmng .with chains. “Fit to be prin- 
mention the matter to her.” ceases of a savage tribe !” Lucy said. Their con- 

She dodged out of sight fts Miss Saar came ; vont education, oi* glimpses of f:shionable life in 
through the crowd toward them. | cities, had not changed the dark undercurrent of 

“ Aunt Celil lists been giving you a glowing their blood and nature one whit. * 
description of Tilly’s wedding, I suppose ?” she Miss Saar stood looking over Lucy’s head, 
said, languidly. “You do not dnneo?” in the sudden, full bass 

“ Dut who defrayed the expense of it?” asked voice, which always made the hearer start. 

Lucy. “No.” 

“ Defray? Oh, aunt Celia went in debt, cor- “That man, Gill, who knows nothing but gos- 
tainly. "Well, it wa3 proper that Tilly should bo sip and salad-dressing, tells me that you are to 
married as befitted a lady, of course. Ilcr mother bo married in thfe spring to a Mr. Champlain.” 
has been stealing wine an l provisions for the cn- “ it is true.” 

tertainment out of our cellars for some time.’’* “ Is it a good match ?** 

Lucy drew back, indignanL “For shame! “ I do not know.” 

She h an old woman, and your father’s sister.” Door little Lucy, before she came, had planned 

“The more reason tllat she should live,” com- a dozen times, the moments of girlish, sweet con- 
poscdly, slowly folding her fan. fldence, when she would tell her dear secret to 

For it was an indisputable fact, quito plain to those tehder, new-found friends. But Miss Saar 
Lucy by this time, that these Saars looked upon talked of it as of tho price of flour, dnd Lucy un- 
stcaling as no worse than drunkenness, which : swered with just tho same*Amount of feeling, 
ranked with them as one of the minor virtues, : She had a dull sense that 1 Lloyd and herself, and 
peculiarly reserved for affluent people. their love, with all its exquisite, delicate remem- 

“Ilas their Indian blood anything to do with bratfees, had grown hackneyed arid commonplace, 
such moral blindness?” thought Lucy, uneasily, after this woman had taken it on lieT lips. 

Despite the vulgarity, and the low grado of She Went presently to her own room. The 
thought, and words, and actions about her, there strange life about her, with all its coarseness, had 
was a certain strength and coarse magnificence in but amused her before. Now she Was indignant, 
tho scene that moved her, liko a spectacle in the vehement in her cooiempt. nnd homesick. 

Arabian Nights. The high lights, and broad eolor- “ 1 ought (o have asked advice. Starkey Weir 
ing of the gorgeously-appointed rooms; tho win- \ ought to have kept mo bv*main force from fo!- 
dows opening into the night; thd gloomy moun- \ lowing iny own headlong will, And runnrmg my 
tains circling without; the men and women about ' head into such el noose. ' But now that I have 
her, with their dark, Indiad feces; the scarlet, j come, I will stay until Major Weir does return, 
and purple, and jewels, with which they were \ There can no worse evil befall me than to endure 
extravagantly decked; the flashing, uncertain | their vulgarity, and their pawing over my mar- 
lights, were all wild, and strange, and impres-j riage wil h talk. A * good match/ihdecd !’* And 
sire to her. 5 the hot, bitter tears sparkled in her angry eyes. 

Lucy, too, with her insignificant person, and ? Of any actual danger waiting fbr her sho had no 
light hair and eyes, naturally oonceived an ex- suspicion, beyond an uneasy consciousness that 
aggerate l admiration of hor cousins* tall, erect i for some unknown Teason, she was the object of 
figures, swarthy skins, and heavy-browed, dull, ; jealousy and suspicion to her cousins, 
black eyes. ' (to bh continued. y r 
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pr CtARA n. It HATH. 


Lirx 1* not all a pleasant dream 
To those who walk discreetly: 

Its changes, like a vrondrohs theme,' 

.. Tux ittiud and strength eompfotuly. 

However meaningless, at times, 

May M*m God's providences; 


} Again, liko hidden thoughts in rhymes, 

' They touch our finer senses. 

; W« can but witch the threads that go 

> To liuikc v. ’mt vc call chances; 

So f)no ve sometimes scarcely know 

If they ware mors than faniriss Vvf - 
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44 And os for the rest,” said Miss Bell, ener¬ 
getically, “ what absurd nonsense it is, what a 
climax of weak-mindedness, this dressing our¬ 
selves out in our finest feathers, and trailing about 
like so many peacocks, and pretending to enjoy 
ourselves, when we know we do notl Do you 
suppose anybody went to that place last night 
because they expected to enjoy themselves ? No, 
they did not. They went because other poople 
went; because they were invited; because they 
have fallen into the habit of going to such plaoes; 
and they knew they would be bored, and glad 
when it was over, and that they would hate each 
other; they were bored, and they were glad when 
it was over; they did hate each other, and it 
served them right.” 

She looked down, as she spoke, from the high 
window, with such fine soorn in her handsome 
eyes, that one would have fancied that she saw 
an offender in every innocent passer-by on the 
grand, dismal street below. 

44 Eh, my dear! my dear!” sighed kind Miss 
Lurkie, shaking her dear old head over her knit¬ 
ting, and secretly feeling a trifle fearful of com¬ 
mitting herself. 44 Eh, Miss Bell, my dear; it’s 
o’er true, I fear, for this is a warld fu’ o’ ini¬ 
quities an’ savorin’ o’ vanity an’ corruption.” 

Miss Boll did not laugh, as she would have 
done a year, or even a few months ago. She 
was not inclined to laugh at anything that morn¬ 
ing ; she was in too cynical a mood. She rose 
from her seat at the window, with a queer little 
sigh, and coming to the fire, took a foot-stool at 
her old friend's side, and sat down upon it, knit¬ 
ting her brows and clasping her hands tightly 
about her knee. 

44 Is there nothing better than this?” she cried. 
44 Is life always the same, always like Lady 
Drumlie’s parties—fine and stupid, and grand? 
Is there nothing else for us to do but to be 4 fin¬ 
ished’, and 4 come out,’ and grow up into beau¬ 
ties ? What is the chief end of man, Miss Lurkie ? 
The chief end of woman is to be handsomer than 
the two Miss Lushingtons, or somebody else.” 

Miss Lurkie looked up at her, over her horn¬ 
rimmed spectacles and her look was a cautious 
one. It would never have done for Miss Bell to 
have known that she was being scrutinized. The 
look took in the pretty, discontented face, the 
delicate, fine lines which had made Miss Bell 
260 . ... 


Lowther a beauty; the tall, lithe figure, the * 
slender brows, knitted out of arch; and then it 
wandered down to the clasped hands, and a cer¬ 
tain ring upon one forefinger—a gorgeous ring, 
whose centre diamond glittered and glared like a 
baleful eye. 

Miss Bell was frowning at the fire, however, 
and saw nothing else, so went on with a shrug of 
her shoulder. 

44 L sometimes wish,” she said, 44 that we had 
fulfilled all our engagements, and got to the end 
of the programme; that we might go home and 
go to bed. 1 said as much to Lady Drumlie once, 
in one of my bod humors, and she was horror- 
stricken. She told me that I was wicked, and 
did not appreciate my blessings. Wicked ! Per- 
haps it is; but it is no worse than~than things 
we say and do every day. It was the truth, at 
least; and one tells the truth so seldom, that even 
an unorthodox truth is meritorious. I—I wish 
we might go back to Drumlie, Miss Lurkie. I 
am tired of Edinburgh, and sick of London,” 
emphatically. 

44 Ye are no in gude sperits, my dear,” said 
Miss Lurkie. 

44 1 never shall be in good spirits again,” with 
unintentional vehemence. 44 1 wish Lady Drumlie 
hod left me at home.” 

44 1 thocht that ye were wishin’ for Lunnon, my 
dear,” said MisS Lurkie. 44 1 thocht - ye were 
aye longen for the season.” 

Miss Bell had no time to make answers. True, 
she frowned a little more, and was on the point 
of speaking, but at this moment the door opened. 
There was a visitor below, and a servant had 
oome to announce him. 

Miss Bell rose with an air of no great pleasure. 

44 1 suppose I must go,” she said, to Miss 
Lurkie. 44 Who did you say?” she asked of thb 
; man who had brought the message. 

44 Mr. Clandarrelwas the answer. 

Then Miss Lurkie looked at her beautiful favor¬ 
ite again, over the horn-rimmed spectacles, and 
this time her glance was even more furtive and 
cautious than before. 

Bell’s face had changed all at once. Her cheeks 
glowed with nervous, palpitating color; her eyes 
were bright with trouble; she twisted her long, 
fair finger® unoonsciously in the watch-chain at 
[ her belt. 
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“ Is- I suppose Lady Drumlie is with him?’ * 

she said, with hesitance. 

Lady Drumlie was out, and the gentleman had 
asked for Miss Lowther. 

Bell turned to Miss Lurkie. 

44 It is my cousin, Here ward,” she said, trying 
• to speak with indifference, and sncceeding very 
poorly indeed. 44 1 wish Lady Drumlie had been 
at home.” 

But every trace of her confusion had left her, 
before she reached the bottom of the great stair* 
case. When she entered the grand, gloomy draw¬ 
ing-room, she entered it with the finest of the 
stately airs, which so often awed her many ad¬ 
mirers, and so added to her reputation as a lovely, 
stately creature. 

The dullness of the day, and the heaviness of 
the window drapery, made the room appear addi¬ 
tionally gloomy; but it was quite light enough 
for her to see, even at Its farthest end, the tall, 
fair young giant, who rose to meet her, with 
eager, outstretched hand. 

But eager as he was, she barely gave him her 
slight, cold finger-tips. 

44 Oh, it is you, Hereward 1” she said, hypo¬ 
critically. 44 1 hardly expected to see you. Lady 
Drumlie is not at home.” 

The young man’s enthusiasm died away in an 
instant. He was os self-possessed as herself, but 
he could not keep as cool. 

44 1 will try and bear it,” he said. “It was 
not Lady Drumlie I came to see.” 

44 Then,” said Miss Bell, 44 you ought to hate 
stayed away.” 

44 1 know that,” he answered, savagely. 44 But 
1 couldn’t stay away; and so I came, like a 
fool.” 

44 Ak 1” said his cousin, letting her beautiful 
eyes rest on his fair, angered, reproaohful face, 
for a moment. ** You are in one of your absurd 
humors, I see. Go and sit down there,” point¬ 
ing to a ohair, on the opposite Bide of the hearth. 

He went and sat down, almost humbly. It 
was evident that he was used to obeying her, and 
that they were on very cousinly terms. 

Then Bell took the chair, at the other end of 
the hearth, and sat down too, resting against the 
cushioned book, and laying a white hand on 
either arm, and making quite a picture of herself, 
with her flowing draperies, and statuesque little 
head, and dangerously pretty face. She regarded 
her cousin quite severely, perhaps because she 
felt such strong inward relentings. It was her 
Ihte and punishment always to feel these inward 
relentings, when it was most dangerous to her 
peace of mind. Sh> might well wish herself safely 
back at Drumlie, an mg the heath and bracken. 
Vot. LXV.—18 


44 How did you enjoy yourself, last night?” she 
asked, after on awkward pause. 

44 One should always regard one's enjoyment 
from a comparative point of view,” he replied. 
44 1 enjoyed myself leu than I might have done; 
more than Mr. Gregor did, and not near so much 
as Strathspey.” 

Miss Bell put on her haughtiest air at once. 

44 We will let that matter rest,” she said. 44 We 
will not talk about Mr. Strathspey, if you please.” 

44 No,” said her cousin. 44 We won't talk about 
Mr. Strathspey, BdOL We will leave that to Lady 
Drumlie, who knows how to appreciate his vir¬ 
tues; or we will leave it to Strathspey himself, 
who is familiar with the subject, and can do it 
even greater justice than Lady Drumlie. You 
and I won’t discuss Strathspey, for I think we 
have had enough of him. We will talk about our¬ 
selves, which will be a topic at once intereeting 
and improving.” 

But, struggle as he might to be merely satiri¬ 
cal and nonehalent, he could not help failing 
somewhat. Hie most cynical tone had a touch of 
pain. His great, blue eyes were fuH of boyish 
reproach and wounded love. Had he not loved 
Bell aH his life, from the time they had been 
ohildren together, riding their rough ponies, and 
playing boy and girl games at Drumlie ? And how 
was he to end hie love, all at once, merely because 
her discreet relatives had made a fashionable 
young lady of her, and helped her to gain a won¬ 
drous reputation, and had so for overruled her 
old, sweet unworldliness as to make her engage 
herself to this numskull of a Strathspey, simply 
because he was the richest numskull, and the 
most aristocratic numskull, aad would soon be the 
most highly titled numskull of their acquaint¬ 
ance? 

Hereward was net the only individual who 
called Strathspey a numskull, though, to be sure, 
hie manner of so designating him was more ve¬ 
hement than that ef other people. The young 
man was a simpleton; even his friends acknow¬ 
ledged kin secret, however reluctantly; but then 
what prospects lay before him 1 What a golden 
.calf he mas to bow down fcafers and worship 1 
And though he was only Mr. Strathspey, now, 
was he net the only male Strathspey Bring, be¬ 
sides his relative, the poor young Earl of Dom- 
blane, who was dying of consumption? And 
would you harre an almost penniless beauty miss 
such a ohanoe as this was?. . So Bell was engaged 
to Strathspey, and matters had even progressed 
so far that she would be married in a few weeks; 
and this was what the great diamond meant, and 
what her discontent meant; and what dear Mias 
Lurkie’a kindly pity meadtx and lashimt not 
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Here ward’ a re- j sobbed. “Oh! we shall never be so near heaven 
again, Hereward. I am drifting farther away 
from it, every day. Are people nlWh'ys wicked 


Least, it was .what her cousin 
proaches signified. Poor “Viking.” (Beil had j 
given him the name of Viking, when she was 1 
fourteen, and he was the only hero in the work! i 
to her 4 he was so hig, and strong, and blae- | 
eyed, and fair, thatit was the only atemantia and | 
heroic title that seemed to Buit liirii.) Poor “ Vik- 5 
ing.” How hard it. was to sit, at this extreme 
end of tho hearth-rug, vuid look across at the cn- | 
trancing face.nnd charming ,fig»mvin .tho .other 
arm-chair, admiring and adoring; but,, at the : 
same time, knowing that both Were Strathspey's 
property, and npt his, own, as lie. had fondly ; 
hoped they weuld -be. Poor “ Viking, ’.indeed; 
and he gave an. actual groan, as he thought of it. 

“ But then, again, why. not talk about Strath¬ 
spey V* he burst forth. “ Womay as well. There 
is nothing left :t<* uato talk about, after all. I 
supposePmvatn’Atel^yDUj that* I late you. Bell; 
and you know that is what I always Bay, when 
we speak of oujfselyeai. Oh,, Confound it all L. i To 
think that simpleton should havo eome between | 
us, and ihat you should give your sweet, self to 
him after—rafter all that has. paaipd-H-bfter all 
those dear old days at.Brlisalie^”. 

Bell turned hot! face away, but she Baid no¬ 
thing, and before she had time to oouceal it alto¬ 
gether, be saw a little quiver of, the pretty r red 
lips, amd a Mremuious drooping Of her eyelid#; 
so be got up from hiof oliair, and crossed the 
dreadful space between them, and knelt down 
upon the hearthrug, taking hold of her beautiful, 
nervous hand. j 

“ Qlv JJeUTV be eried, .holding it so .fast that 
she;cpuld not. drawit»:aWay, though she.tried. 
“ How omd to givs.you ttp? - You haven’t been 
fiur to «ie, . , Wse it ;f«ir4o Let me love you So long, 
that it will tear my heart up by the roots^‘toilet 
you go;- end then to tkrotoiinej. aside# beeaifee I 
am only the. poor Laird of Clandanrei, and an¬ 
other man. is to have on earldom t Yeuuscd.to 
•ay that you would rather Own the crags and hills 
at Gandarrel, than, bw the •qtieen ef England. 
Oh, Bell, toy deSr,i remember'what hioppy chil¬ 
dren we were, Whem we thought that Dalgomook 
Tap was dearer the hi wo sky and heaven; than any 
other/plaoO insHie Wbrkl I” ! . ' 

It. seemed tnfisH that ahe almost felt the fresh, 
kill-tside brteie, bio win gw pan her chedks^ and 
srBelt the sumwarmed heather. • Shetorgot her 
grandmother, Lady Drumlie, and the fact that 
she was a great beauty and ia'belle, and was am 
engaged young lady. The tears slipped from her 
lashes, and rolled down hbr face, and falfinghpon 
her hand, sparkled almost as brightly as that 
boleftil diamond. 

. “-We shall never be so near h sere* eg* W she 


and unhappy, when Ihey grow to be men and 
women?” 

“Why should they bo?” he said, the mist 
rising to his blue eyes, in his gi-eai yearning. • 
“And-why should .we never be so near heaven 
again ? It is love that brings heaven near, Bell; 
love, aad truth, and honest faith. Lady Drumlie 
must have been more cruel than 1 have thought, 
if it is sho who has given you such fancies.’ ’ And 
h*bent his great, fair head over the little hand, 
first almost crushing it in his own, and then kiss¬ 
ing it passionately. 

•* Don’t! Oh, you mustn’t!” said Bell, crying 
softly j and trying to take tho hand away from 
him. “You are forgetting, and-r—and you ought 
to repsember.” 

. “Remember!” he echoed, kissing it again. 

14 Do you want me to remember that it is Strath¬ 
spey's little hand now—that they have made you 
false to your promise to give it to mo? ' Kay, I 
should like to forget that.” 

“ But,” sho faltered, tearfully, 44 it isn’t right.” 

“ Right !” said he, lifting his face, and looking 
at her. 44 Is it os wrong as the other, Bell ? No; 
l swear to you, it is more xny hand than Strath¬ 
spey’s this minute; and there lies the sin of it. 
Do you think I would come hero, if he had Won you 
from mo honestly, heart and soul ? Do you think 
I would utter a word of reproach to you, if I knew 
you cared for him as yon once carod far me? I 
won’t say as you care for me now; for if you 
loved me, Bell, my dear, you would have strength 
enough to bo. true to me, and fight my battles 
against them all. Why. if you loved Lira, I should 
* scorn to speak. I should bo ashamed to count 
myself. a man, if 1 could not bear my pain m 
silence, and bo glad that you were happy. But 
you Jsnow he has not the .power to stir your heart, 
for a second ; and you know they. hate sold you 
to him, and sold you to him for the. sake of the 
; dead man’s shoes he is waiting to step into.” 

It was always the way with Hereward. She 
might begin by being cold and'majestic, aad by 
t iding him to tho regal airs and graces, with 
which she overpowered her other adorers, but 

i h» invariably swept them aside,'with his honest 
vandalism, in the end. He nlwajB brought with 
him such a sweet breath of the hill-sides, tho 
t lochs, and the heather. 

\ “ Oh!” she said, desperately, turning her teaT- 

| wet face toward him, 44 how I wish I had never 
< come to Edinburgh. How I wish grandmama hod 
j left me at home at Drumlie; but you know how 
\ firm and hard she is," pit ously. 44 YoU knot* 
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what cruel things she has said of poor mamma's 
love-match, quid what a life she has led her, since 
papa died, and she was obliged to take us all to 
live at Drumlie Aiks. I wonder, myeslf, how 
poor mamma has lived to bear it. . 1 Should have 
died. I never remember the time when she was not 
sneering, in her queer way, at love and poverty ; 
and she has always told us, Marian, Helen, and 
me, that she would take good care that she had 
no more love-matches and sentiment* You have 
no idea what horrible things she can say, and 
bow obstinate she is. Do you know tha& ahe told 
me, only a few weeks ago, that if she saw any 
symptoms of what she called ‘nonsense’ in my 
behaviour to Mr. Strathspey, she would actually 
lock, me up on broad and water, until I camo to 
my senses. And I believe—nay, I am suro^* 
that she would do it.” , 

Stately and high-handed as this young beauty 
was, she was dreadfully afraid of hor grand¬ 
mother—this terrible old woman, who was 'capa¬ 
ble of any strong-minded pet of vengeance, against 
those unlupky members of , her family who might 
dare to defy her. There were rumors that her 
husbapd, Sir Archibald, had stood in sitchawfe of 
his rigid and, implacable spouse* in his lifetime* 
that death had been a happy .release for him* &nd 
it was certain that poor, , pretty, gentle . Mrs. 
Lowther had eaten hitter bread, when, she bad 
been poor, pretty, gentle Isobel,Drumblie; and 
that she had been thriven to her elopement with 
the poor minister, by her mother's relentless 
severity. 

Here ward himself knew; the old Gorgon's pecu¬ 
liarities too well, to; smile even at, this Outrageous 
story. lie was as firmly convinced ns Bell her- 
self, that if she fancied there waq reason for such 
a course, Lady Drumlie would keep, her word. 
So he was silent, for a. moment, .and caressed the 
little hand, more tenderly than before. 

But he was not allowed to eatress it long. For a 
moment or so more, they heard some one coming, 
and almost before he had time to reseat himself, 
the door was. opened, apd a servant Announced, 

“ Mr. Stathspey.” 

Mr. Strathspey entered rather Awkwardly, 
notwithstanding the fact that he ought to.have 
felt sure ofhis welcome- But, perhaps,, after all* 
he was not so very sure of i$. He stared abouft 
him, for a moment, and then caught sight of Clan- 
darrel, and glared at him with bis little* narrow 
eyes ; and then he oqught sight Of Bell, and hur¬ 
rying forward, bowing, almost tumbled over the 
hearth-rug. 

Bell rose slowly, and gave him her aBm fingers, 
even less cordially than she had Offered them to 
her oousin. 


*’ So glad—er—to find you—er—at home,” 
stammered the little man, overwhelmed with 
oonfusion. 44 Hope you are well—er after—er 
dissipation. Delightful, wasn’t it? Hope Lady 
Dramlie’s well-^-er.” But he did not condescend 
to take the slightest notice of Hereward, and, in¬ 
deed, had turned his back upon him, while 
speaking. 

' But Bdl woiild noi ‘ enefurer this. She fixed 
her large eyes upon him, with a cool Significance. 

* 4 You have met my cousin, Mr. Clandarrel, I 
think,” she suggested. 

fro wAS obliged to see him then, and something 
in the calm’ gltmeo' of*liis fair betrothed, made 
hrm feel that it would have been better, if he had 
seen him before. 

44 Ah^-er. Yes, to be sore,” he said, as loftily 
os he dared. * 4 Beg pardon. Believe I have. 
Hoiv de do?’* and he vouchsafed nereward a nod, 
after thfe manner Of a potentate. Confound the 
greiil, clumsy fellow! he said to himself; who 
Wds hi, that he should be forced to acknowledge 
his prebehce? ' Of course, he knew him well 
enough. Wasn't he always in his way? Buf that 
broS*no reason Why he should take any notice of 
him, him, the future Earl of Dumblane. It vas 
tod bald bf Bell, by Jove! 

So he made* up for his unavoidable concession, 
by being especially magnificent, during the re¬ 
mainder of ClandanrePa stay, which was not a 
a long one. He tried to talk very fhst, and laugh 
very often, without admitting the enemy into tho 
circle of his remarks; and he made so many 
struggles at being brilliantly jocular, and was so 
often damped by Miss Bell’s significant hauteur 
and indifference, that bo made himself appear 
even more markedly than Usual, a vapid, conceited 
little idiot. 

When Clandarrel Wse to say good-by to his 
oousin, .there was such an angry flush on her 
proud face, and such a look of humiliation in her 
e^Os, that ht felt himself constrained to wring 
her hand almost fiercely. 

44 Don’t ooto*again,” she whispered, hurriedly. 
«* Please stay away. Please do.” 

' He quite crushed her soft fingers, in his pas. 
donate, brief pressure; and his boyish faee flushed 
to the roots of his fair hair. 

14 1 can’t pradfeise that,” he said. "Don't ask 
me. <•«Good-by, Bell, andIGtod bless you!” 

j She was not very gracious toward her lover 
When Clandarrel was gone She re-seated her¬ 
self; with so boM ind grand an air, that Straths¬ 
pey fblt his heart sink into his little, varnished 
booth. People Might envy him, and call him a 
lucky Mew, to have won so fhmotos a beauty, 
* but now and then, even when basking In the sun- 
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light of (he young lady’s presence, he felt his l 
spirits fail him He w:.s; vaguely con^ious (lmt | 
the look in her expressive eyes was. not exactly 
in affectionate wit*, ai»d that the curve of her rod 
mouth was hardly significant of unqualified ad- 
miration. When he tried to make a brilliant ren 
mark, her manner mode him uncomfortable; and : 
when he warmed into sentiment, she held him 
at more than arm’s length;, ro that sometimes 
he was secretly prompted to ask of himself, 
whether this was exactly the treatment he ought 
to expect, as the future Earl of Dumblane. 

Bell was bo bright-tinted and bright-eyed, this 
morning, that he would have liked to have sai4 
something very tender indeed. But how was b* 
to begin ? She sat in her chair, resting her elbow 
upon its arm, and her cheek upon her hand, her 
long lashes resting oq, her cheek, as if she was 
quite unconscious of his presence for the time ; 
and when he coughed suggestively to attract her j 
attention, she looked up, with an annoyed start, 
and thereby ^nnred him into making the most 
idiotic observation a man could have possibly 
made, under the circumstances. 

“ I—I beg pardon,’’ he stammered ** I hope 
I did not disturb y^ou!” . 

“Disturb me?” said Bell.. “If you disturbed 
me, I should think I ought to asktpaixlon.” 

Feeling it impossible to -rqBist the temptation 
to do something lovey-like, hq drew his chair near 
to her side, and tried \q take her hand; but, re¬ 
membering who had held it last* she drew it away 
with such a gesture,, that he gave U up in con¬ 
fusion. - 

“I have written to;iIvor about the—the 
diamonds,” he ventured; ;( p . *< 

“ Oh, deaf !”, she e^okdmed, before she had 
time to check herself. “ I hope not.” i 

He looked dumbfounderd* I . . - f 

“ Why—why not?”., he, asked* “ lady Drum- 
lie——” . * t 

She had so far committed herself that she could 
do nothing but try to mak& him ’forget ]what she 
had said, by giving him something else to think 
about. So she interrupted him. . 

“ v^n you dp nothing without consulting Lhdy 
prumlie?” she .said, petulantly. “It,really 
seems that we cannot.” , . > . 

It was yery awkward ip he snapped UP in this 
manner, even by a. beaut^fhl ypuag woman; and 
it seemed to Strathspey that he was often no cap¬ 
ped up, and lefy, somehow or othe^ without say 
means pf redress. What could he say ? Wan it 
not the most natural thingiu the. world that he 
should refer to Lady Prumiio* when it Iras Lady 
Drumlie who had arranged everything fUt them? 
He stiffened, consequentially. lux 


“ If you do not wish it,” he began. 

But Bell knew better thAn to allow him to 
finish. Sho froze at once, and drfew herself up, 
in quite a regal manner; a favorite mode of self- 
defence with ‘her, when she was in a difficulty 
with an admirer. 

“Oh !” she said, “ifyou are going to be angry, 

I think vie had better let the matter rest, and 
leave everything te Lady Drumlie at Puce.*' 

She looked so lovely, and stately, and indif¬ 
ferent, that she bewildered and baffled him as 
usualy and oven fired him to a new outburst of 
sentiment. 

“ How could I be angry wifh you ?” He put 
it to her dolefully, wishing In secret that he could 
| gain possession of her h&nd. “ You are too hard 
• on a—a fellow, Bell. You know I’m so awfully 
; in love with you, that I can’t help saying the 
j wrong things; and I can’t help thinking some¬ 
times that—-that you are not as fond of me as I 
am of you.” And having got thus fhr, he was so 
inspired to go further, that he did take her hand, 
and actually bent over her, as if he would have 
kissed her cheek. 

It set Bell on fire. 1 The red blazed out on her 
cheeks, and she* freed herself from her grasp, 
and stood erect hi an inslant. 

“You most net do that, indeed, ” Bhe protested, 
almost angrily. “ You—you forget.” 

“ But,” faltered her betrothed, abashed again; 
<‘but yon have promised t6 be my wife, you 
know, and you have never allowed me to kiss you 
yet. I thought, when a fellow was engaged-” 

“ Oh 1’* said Bull, ill toiror iand desperation, 
“ please do sit down again. Here is Lady Drum- 
lie.” 

Perhaps her ladyship guessed, with her u&ial 
Sootcb shrewdness, that all was not quite right. 

: Indeed, it was a conclusion not very difficult to 
arrive at. Strathspey looked stiff, and flushed, 
and awkward, and Bell stood near whh the air of 
* surprised culprit. It Was all very well to pre¬ 
tend to appear at wondrous ease. My lady's eyes 
were too sharp to pass anything so patent without 
j taking it all in. 

. But she was 1 irfM enbugh until the lover had 
. iaJotn his leave. It Was not her way to let ont- 
; rider* into the secret of her offiiablfe home rule. 
‘When Strathspey had gone, however, and Bril 
was about to make her esOape from the room, slit 
: was called back. 

“Come hete,” said my lady, ill a rigniftcanl 
1 tone. “ I have something to say to you. I want 

you.” 

Bril returned, with opeh tremor. A flue thing 
it was to be a befcaty, and a despot in a court of 
f humble admirers, and then to be obliged to come 
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at a call at home, and kneel meekly tot one’s 
daily scotirgings in private. S' 

“Clandarrel has been here,” said her lady¬ 
ship, when her victim stood before her. 

44 Yes, grandmamn,*’ replied Bell, depreeat- 
ingly, most heartily despising heretlfj in secret, 1 
for her oowardice. 

Long ago, one of the: children si Drumlie Arks : 
—poor little Helen, who was the youngest—had 
privately compared Iskdy Drumlie to the dread- 1 
fill wolf-grandmother in the story of Red Riding- 
hood ; and Boll, to whom she had confided the 
secret, hod never forgotten the simile. Those 
sharp, white, false teeth of my lady’s, and her 
strong-featured Scotch face, her amiable soowl, ■ 
and her small, angry eyes, Were uncomfortably 
Suggestive, at all times, but they were specially 
suggestive to Bell this morniug. Indeed, She wus 
strongly tempted to break forth, with pat he tit 
. terror, into the mid childish cry, 44 What great, 
large teeth yon have, grattdmams,” in the full 
expectation of being pounced upon with the an- 1 
swer, 44 All the better to eat you up with, my 
dear.” She knew, by experience, that she Was 
on the point of being eaten up. 

44 He was not here very long, grandmama,” 
she faltered, with every evidence of guilt. As 
she could never withstand Here ward’s honest 
tenderness, so she oould mever withstand her 
grandmother’s grim ferocity. 

44 Oh J” said her ladyship, with the manner of 
:a savage joker. 44 Sol Hoi He was. not here 
long, was he not ? Not long 1 Only long enough 
to make a little love, and a few sweet, little j 
speeches, T should like to have heard. Nioe 
boy I Nice boy I Oh, I know him I” And the 
sharp, white teeth absolutely closed with a snap 
that made Bell shudder. ' 

44 The next time he comes here,” my lady went 
on, 44 you won’t see him. I’ll see him myself. 
I’ll see him myself, and end the matter. He 
won’t come again, I think, after I have hhd a 
little talk with him. I’ll have no more Tanning 
away with beggarly parsons, or with beggarly 
lovers of any sort. I want no more lOve-matches 
in my family. 1 have had enough Of them. Miss, 
you may go up stairs, if you like.” 

A few minutes later, Miss Lurkie, sitting in 
the private room she enjoyed possession of as the 
family housekeeper, was roused from her reverie 
over her knitting, by the entrance of her young 
mistress, who, coming in,' locked the door, knd 
returned to her footstool, in tears and tribulation, j 
“Oh, Miss Lurkie,” she said. 44 Please let ] 
Wm stay with you for a while, and be quiet. I j 
don’t—oh, I don’t know what to do I” 1 

“Lh, Miss Bell, toy bairn?” cried the friendly j 


old creature. 44 Ye must ria jgie way, dear. Dinna 
greet.” * ' 

But Bell was driven to desperation. She was 
fain to 44 greet” for a few minutes, in spite of her 
pride. 

44 Oh, Miss Lurkie!” she said, piteously. 44 You 
do not know what I have to bear! You and poor 
mamina are the only frfonds I have in the world.” 
And then, thinking of Here'ward, arid his good- 
by, she flung her stately reserve to the winds, 
and cried openly. 

Between Strathspey and her grandmother, she 
Ted a pleasant life during the next few weeks. 
Her lover’s visits became more frequent, and 
IAdy ftrtntilie kept T so sharp an eye upon her, 
that she was obliged to succumb to circumstances, 

' and comport herself toward him in a more lenient 
marine* than she had been Wont to indulge in. 

; She was compelled to be civil at least, and under 
; thl£ treatment he became-so lover-like, that she 
| was secretly goaded to secret frenzy. And, added 
| to ’this 1 , was the pleasure of watching the prepa- 
j Vatlons for the marriage. Lady Drumlie would 
\ allow of ho delay, and certainly the bridegroom 
was eager enough. The two held confidential 
consultations together, about jewels and settle¬ 
ments, and Bell looked Oh. It could not be helped, 
she was sure. If she had ' intended to rebel, 
she ought to have been firm at 1 first: but now it. 
was too late, and she must submit. * So, after a 
week or so of passionate misery, she fell into a 
dull, cold despair, finding her only consolation 
in the fact, that she was losing her color, and 
might be taken ill. As to Hereward, she had 
managed to write to him a few lines of farewell, 
begging him not to come to the Upuse again, and 
asking Him to tty and forget the dear old days at 
Drumlie, ot* only to remember her as his little 
playmate and couslh, and not a§.the Bell who had 
made him tmhappy. And there she had thought 
the matter would end. 

But it did net end there! Unfortunately for 
Lady Drumlie, Clandarrel was a favorite, and 
manage as she would, she could not always con¬ 
trive to avoid Bell’s seeing him, at the houses of 
their friends. ,^nd^ though she exercised her 
power in the matter of preventing their doming 
together, or, iqdeeu, cloipg more than exchanging 
brief Words of greeting, she could not order him 
out of the ropm, when lie placed himself in a con¬ 
venient porner, and stood there watching her 
charge with most objectionably tender reproach 
in his bine eyes. 

And this was not the worst. The preparation 
Of the trousseau, and divers other business nr- 
rangements, connected y;ith the approaching au*.- 
Tifige, occupied her so fiilfy, That she could not 
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possibly be as watchful as usual, and thence arose 
many evil consequences, and among the rest the 
one following. 

Only a few weeks before the day fixed op for 
the wedding, Bell was sitting in a very disconso¬ 
late mood before the drawing-room fine. yyhen a 
visitor was announced, and, to her terror and 
amazement, she found this visitor to be no oth^r 
than her cousin, who, as soon as the door was 
closed, hurried to meet her, and took both her 
hands with his usual headlong pnthusiasm, 
“Hereward,” she cried out, “what do you 
mean? How can you be so cruel? I can’t let 
you stay. Grandmama!” 

He tossed his yellow mane back, hia 070s 
kindling. 

“ I am not afraid of Lady Drumlie,” he said. 

“ Let her come. I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
Bell, my dear.” ,. , ., 

Bell opened her great eyes, actually, trem¬ 
bling. 

“You must be going mad,!’ she said, almost 
angrily. “ Pray, go away. Ypu—you are as 
bad as the rest.” And then she sat down and ; 
covered her face with her hands. , 

The “Viking” went down upon his knees, at 
her side, j ust as ho had done before. 

“ Bell, my dear,” he said, “ 1 have been driven 
desperate, and they are,making you desperate,; 
too. Do you think I am going to let that little 
simpleton marry yeu in spite of yourself ? No, 
I*m not, by—by Heaven I”—flashing fire from 
his blue eyes, and looking as strong as a lion, 
and more like a giant than ever., “I am go¬ 
ing to marry you myself, in the face of lady. 
Drumlie.” f 

“ Oh !” Bell pleaded. ,“ Please, don’t I I beg 
of you to go away before it is too late. She njay 
may be here at any moment.” 

“Very well,” said Uercward, bending down 
to kiss her hand. “As T said before, let her 
come. Do you remember ‘ Young Lochinvar,’ 
Bell ?” 

I should think she did. When they bad been 
children, playing together at Drumlie and Clan- 
darrcl, they had admired the legend of Young 
Lochinvar so much, that Bell had managed to set 
the words to an old tune, and they had sung it 
until everybody but Hereward had been tired of 
hearing it. But Hereward bad always been 
faithful to it, and had promised Bell tjmt if she 
should ever attempt to marry any one but himself, 
he would carry her off on her wedding-^lay, after 
their hero’s valiant fashion, 

“ It was Strathspey who made me think of.it,” 
he went on, “at theLushington’s. the other night. 
He is such an awkward follow, you know, Bell; 


and as I saw him standing fidgeting before you, 
trying to look at ease, the old words came back 
. to me all at once. 

* The bridegroom atood dangling hta bonnet and plume,* 
and then all the rest flashed upon me, and T 
seemed do. hear you singing the gay, old lilting 
tune, in your clear, high voice, as you used t«*; 
whence-galloped o*er the heather on ol j 
ponies. 

* Shell won! We are gone ©*•» bank, bmh end icaur; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow, quoth young Lochinvar.* 

And then—don’t look/rightened. Bell—l thought. 
Why not, since they have left us no alternative? 
And why not, indeed, BeU, if you will only be a 
brave girl, and. listen to me; and you will, I 
know. Say you will, my darling, and you shall 
see how my whole life will prove to you that the 
honest love of an honest gentleman will go far¬ 
ther towards makipgyon happy than all the earl¬ 
doms in Christendom;” end he put his strong 
young arm about her, and. drew her head down 
on to his shoulder. V Think of Clandnrrel,” he 
said, “ apd of how the sweet wind in blowing on 
Dnlgarnock Tap this very moment, and of how 
blue the water looks on the loch below, and then 
ask yourself if you would not be iiappicr there 
than here, and say you will listen, Bell.” 

And so he went on in his headlong, boyish 
thshion, pleading as for dear lifo; pleading for 
the old love and its,sweet, childish romance; 
pleading with all bid heart, and strength; an<\ 
bringing back to her. mind so many fresh and in* 
nocent .memories, that in the end she wus obliged 
to give, way, and, in spite of her fear, m spite of 
Lady PrmnUe, in spite of the future Earl of 
Duzaberdikss, phe did listen, and listened to some 
purpose. 

It was a very grand affair, this party of Lady 
Prumlie’s, in fhet, all hor ladyship's parties 
were grand affairs. But ibis particular one, 
which was to hopor. Miss Lowther's last appear¬ 
ance in society as Miss Lowther, was grander 
than any that had gone before. On the whole, it 
was rather a “jam,” but then it was such a very 
brilliant and imposing “jam.” that it still might be 
regarded W a success. Nobody stayed at home 
who was invited. People wished to see the lost 
of the young, lady, whose debut into society had 
created so groat a sensation. 

And really, on this occasion, Bell was even 
more wcU worth looking at than ever. Site had 
never seemed so great a beauty. Her dasrling 
red and white tints quite startled one; her bright 
eyes were nliqopt. feverish in their brilliance: and 
more than ono guest remarked that the touch ol 
excitement, in her usully stately manner, waj 
positively aq additional charm- 
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“But eli$ might well look excited,’’ these 
same guests observed, afterward. 

“And she might well glance toward the door, 
•Very few Minutes, as I certainly saw her doing/’ 
•aid the.prettiest Miss Ltfshingfem. 

But Lady Drumlie observed neither the excite¬ 
ment nor the glancing toward the door. She 
only noted, with grim satisfaction, that BeU< tats 
looking her best, and- creating a sensation, that 
people were admiring her, and that she was almost 
amiable in her manner toward Strathspey. 

But about the middle of the evening sjie, no¬ 
ticed something else. Glancing across the room, 
she saw a sight that almost turned her to qt^c;, 
and this sight was no less a one than the figure^ 
of a fair, yellow-haired, young giant, wiy) stood 
head and shoulders above everybody else, and 
who was making his way toward herself through 
the crowd, with an air of the greatest complaisance 
and good humor. ' 

When ho reached her, she Was almost motion¬ 
less with rage at his audacity; but he howed his 
head before her as coolly as if he had beta her 
most honored guest. 

“ lady Drumlie,” he Mid, in a low voice, “I 
ask your pardon for being hero; bht, as a kins¬ 
man, 1 felt that I might daretC come uninvited. 

1 have come to have my last dande wit h thy, cousin, 
and when I have had it, 1 will go/’ 

For a moment, she almost strangled, tfut then 
her hard, old, Scotch face settled back again into 
grim, cruel triumph. She made a little motion 
with her fan to bring hitti nearer to her. 

“If it were not for these people, who are listen¬ 
ing,” sho whispered, ferociously, “and for the 
scandal it would create, I would take ypu J>y- the. 
shoulders myself, and turn you out of my house.” 

Sho drew back, nodding her fierce old h^ul, 
and looked him straight in the eye; and he-felt 
convinced that she would have given a year or sp 
of her remaining life, to have dared to do it. 

“ Tliank ! yeti/’ he said, as Composedly 1 as before. 

Bell, at the opposite end of the room, had seen 
it all, and had trembled and grown pale with ex¬ 
citement ; but in a moment 6r so more, H©reward 
had made his way toward her, and was whisper¬ 
ing tho words of signal in her ear. 

“ ‘ Now tread wo a measure, quoth young 
Lochinvar,’ ” he said, sod'he took hex* hand, and 
led her out among the dancers. 

IIow people looked at them ns they danced! 
How Lady Drumlie glared, and Strathspey fumed, 
as they waltzed past them, Clandarrol’s head high 
above the crowd, his eyes sparkling, his arm 
around Bell’s waist. Even the bystanders caught 
tho spirit of it, and oddly enough, as it seemed 
afterword, a satirical yoiihglady whispered, with 


a shrng of heteshottMers/iuid a gianoe toward the 
bridegroom, 

“ T wen* l»y far 

’Had we matched our fair couain with young Lochinvar." 
But before the waltz was ended, somebody no¬ 
ticed* 'that cbe'rvM r hnd v«ntrfled f through the 
crowd. A* it was npi uimtaal; howeve^, fbr cou¬ 
ples to vanish info ooneortalovies, and adjaceht 
rooms,’ or erta' into obscure cottiers, it did not 
occasion comment, for awhile. But a beauty such 
os Miss Bell Lowther was, could not fail to be 
miseedj i^> t^ojpourse of time, and by-and-by a 
curious questioning whisper was going about the 
$liss Lowther was not to be found, and 
nobody had seen Mr. Clandarrel since the waltz. 
What did it.mean? And-at .Jnst ithis floated, 
through the crowd, to Lady Dtarhlie, and her lady¬ 
ship glanced at Strtithspey and motioned him to 
her sido. 

“ Where !s Be!l? M she" (Jem^nde^T : y A 
“ Wh—wl^pre f’ ho stammered, turning white. 
“ I—I don’t knowi I-^haVep^t seta' her. She 
was waltzing juat^pw,..wish that fellow—you 

know-” ' * - 

“ Haven't* seta her? * almost shrtyke^ my lady, 
if one can shriek ih a whisper; and then she rose 
from her chflir, find actually pushed t#e fright¬ 
ened little cr^ycmamde. , mi? get otM of the 
room,” shei oaid. . “ They «ust be in the con¬ 
servatory!’’., .. , ' 1-T, ^ 

She did get out of the rdom, and into the con¬ 
servatory, and hito the o'*her parlors, and at last 
up-stairs to Bell’s chamber, where she found a 
nice, little cream-colored note, laid upon the lace- 
frilled toilet-cushion; and opening this little note, 

; s^kp |felt IhnfrHiV her plans and all her power had 
. been in vain, and that Bhe was a baffled, defeated 
old woman. For the note read as follows; 

“ Dear Grakphaua.— Whan X lefVthe room, 
in the middle of the last waka; I left it to run 
away bit’ll foy COiiairf Heretrard. * I hannot marry 
Mr. Strathspey, and as you left me no other 
chance tt> escape, 1 "Was ohlij^ed’ to choose this 
one, thoughjl would much rather have broken 
the engagement quLeBy, instead of breaking it in 
a manner whi<?h I M V ® no .doubt will, cause a ro¬ 
mantic scandal. . I liave loved my cousin all my 
life, and wollkt rather be his wife, anfl nothing 
but the mistress of pretty Clhridnirel, than the 
Countess of Dtfrhblnne,' oV t/erself. I 

hope you will fbrgive me for everything else 1 
have done to offend you; but I cannot ask you to 
forgive me for this, lor doing right,,instead of 
wrong, and being true, instead of false. We shall 
be half way to'Glatidarrel; before yOu ^ead this, 
perhaps—at 'WRf ’rati 1 , he/dfiff^hii l suiT, Here ward 
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says. Mamma knows nothing at all about the and there the matter ended; for, terrible as the 
matter. escapade appeared in her eyes at first, and much 

In haste, as the beautiful Miss Lowther’s wild marriage 

“BnLL." was discussed for a week or so, Miss Lowther 
herself was rendered happy by it, and made a 
While Lady Drumlie was reading this guileless wife no less sweet and tender for the young Laird 
epistle, Bell was, as she had predicted, on her way of Clandarrel, because she had been a belle and 
to Clandarrel; and once at Clandarrel, she was a beauty, and had almost been guilty of beoom- 
safe, for she was her oousin’s wife in an hour; iag a Countess of Dunblane. 


MATIN— VESPERS. 

BY KAKT W. SICKLES. 


Tsar Mood beneath the laden tinea, 

The rosy finch ef morning lay 

On sky, and fiver, and pn them 
Youth*’ dawn, which time ahall steal away. 

Its splendor, spread from moiling skies. 
Tinged earth and river at their feet; 

In flower, and vine, and purple fruit, 
Awakening pulses seemed to heat 

Thay stood beheath the laden Tinea, 

Her face was, oh! so very fair, 

With crimson lips, and dreamy eyes,, 

And billows of deep, dusky hair. 

Her young head lay upon his breast, 

Over the face be loves so well; 

Great anguish Streeps, as on the air 
Their parting knell, the matin bell. 

They part this hour; His his to strive 
Where mining bullets ring and tattle; 

His country's honor to maintain, 

Amid the clash and clang of battle. 


Hen patiently to watdh and wait, 

Through fcmny a lpng and Weary day; 

Beside the river's sultan flow. 

Silent to wait, and watch, and pray; 

To feel her sad heart wrung anew. 

As with the slow, revolving time, 

Is borne to her, on Summer air, 

Mellow, and sweet, the matin chime. 

Again beneath the laden vines, 

As twilight shadows fall, they meet; 

While the slaw ebbing pulse of day. 

Has almost ceased its heavy beat. 

Beneath the bloom and beauty there, 

She kneels beside him where he lies; 

Heath on his brow, and dimming fast, 

The light within those deep brown eyes. 

As the dim earth-light fades and fails, 

He grows diviner to all time, 

And twilight wraps them gently round. 
While so<Uy falls the veeper diima. 
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Tm soft cerulean sky was flecked 
With clouds ef Silver gray ^ 

The fresh, green fields were all bedecked 
With blossoms bright and gay. 

Our path lay through a land of bloom. 
Bounded by wood and bower; 

The maple shook Its crimson plume, 

The birch its tasssKfiowsr. 

The wild-bird in its downy nest, 

Swung in the scented air; 

The bee, with pollen-dusted breast, 

Went winging here and there. 

Before, a lake, half hid from view. 

Flung out a feathery rim; 

Beyond, the purple mountains threw 
Their summits, veiled and dim. 

The glory of that happy place, 

Rippled with joy divine, 

Made dearer by the geitle face, 

Wboee eyes wprs turned to mine. 


And swoetef far than sehg of bird. 

Or wave, or wandering bee, 

Her voice attuned each loving word. 

She whispered unto me. 

I marvel ns I walk alone 
The old, familiar ways, 

If in that land to me unknown, 

* She dreams of earlier days. 

I marvel" If she ever yearns, 

Ihr earth-born love, or home; 

If in her radiant spirit burns, 

A wish for me to come. 

Oh, sweat blue eyes, that may not shine, 
To gild my passing hours 1 
Oh, little hands, that may not twine. 

For me the Spring-time flowers ! 

Watch on me lest I go afar, 

From where yonr light may be, 

Alt glorious as a heaven-lit Mar, 

In Eden* canopy. 
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MR. H A S T L E’S LESSON. 

BY K4&1BTTA HOLLEY. 


It was a very lengthy graoe, and Sammy was 
very hungry. He had made a pretence of cover- 
iug his eyes, as his mother did, with his left 
hand ; but there was a gleam of blue between the 
little brown fingers, and that blue spark of intel¬ 
ligence was fixed earnestly, waitingly, upon his 
father's face, and his right hand was tighUj 
clasping his fork. 

“Amen!” sounded sonoriously from Mr. Has- 
tle’s lips, and at precisely the same moment 
Sammy’s fork descended into a delicately white 
and mealy potato. 

“Samuel Hastle,” said the father, sternly, 

“ you wait till you are helped, or I wiU know the 
reason why." 

It was a very good dinner, nicely cooked; but 
still a comfortless air surrounded the table, a 
chill atmosphere, radiating, 1 imagine, from the 
foot of the table, where Mr. Hastle sat. 

Mrs. Hastle, behind the tea-tray, was a meek, | 
gentle-faced woman, with the look of a house- 
plant that had grown in the shade, but was by 
nature peculiarly dependent upon the sun to give 
it warmth and color. I imagine Mr. Hastle was 
the sun she looked to, and he did not give out 
sunshine and warmth enough to sustain his 
drooping parasite, for she looked wilted and 
drooping. 

Alice, the daughter, was an energetio-looking 
young damsel of nineteen. From her father’s 
family, I imagine, she had inherited her straight¬ 
forward, brown eyes, and the decided contour of 
her rosy-tinted chin. 

Sammy, after his father had helped him, in his 
turn, which came last, to the roast lamb and 
vegetables, looked like what he was at this early 
epoch of his development, a healthy young ani¬ 
mal, and no more. 

Mr. Hastle’s hair was smoothly brushed up 
and braided across the top of his head. He had 
on an immaculate shirt, and his clean gingham 
cravat was tied in a very precise and exact bow. 
He wore his second-best suit of clothes, and his 
well-brushed hat lay on the side-table. You 
think, do you not, that Mr. Hastle was going 
somewhere? You are right. Mr. Hastle was 
going to the village. A meeting of the trustees 
had been called, for some church business. He 
felt that he was one of the pillars, and must be 
there to sustain the weight of the church, lest, 


haply, it should fall and tumble into ruin. Mr. 
Hastle had signified to his wife his desire that 
dinner should be,upon the table at precisely half¬ 
past eleven, and she had, at some inconvenience 
to herself, gotten it on the table at precisely that 
moment; and while dinner was progressing, in the 
very heat of the battle, as we may say, while she 
was in the great est hurry of her preparations, he 
had entered the house and called for his clean 
shirt. Mrs. Hastle had hurriedly washed her 
hands; she was making the dressing for the 
lamb, but she dropped the pepper-box, the sage, 
and the broad-crumbs, and hied away, as upon 
the wings of the wind, to jobey his commands. 
And she brought out the snowy linen, with its 
glossy bosom and cuffs bearing witness to tbe hard 
labor she had bestowed upon them. Again she had 
become engrossed in her preparations for dinner, 
when the imperious summons oamo from the bed¬ 
room, “ SaUy, come and button my shirt-sleeves.” 
Again, the willing and the obedient slave ran to do 
him service. “ He couldn’t make the confounded 
thing catch any way!” Sbo worked zealously, 
but not so deftly as of old, for her fingers, which 
had been so supple and delicate when they had 
first commenoed to toil for him, were now coar¬ 
sened and made clumsy by hard labor. But at 
last, by many turnings and twistings of the 
fanner’s brawny wrists, and much hard breath¬ 
ing on Sally’s part, she succeeded in buttoning 
them, and was rewarded by the mandate, “ Hurry 
up tbe dinner, Sally.” She had gotten it nearly 
ready, was just putting her tea to steep, when 
again the summons came. “Sally, come and tie 
up my cravat! It looks like the Old Scratch, the 
best way you can fix it.” Never did monarch’s 
trustiest slave obey more BwilHy. And then his 
hair, must be parted straight, and Sally must part 
it; and Sally must brush his coat, and his hat, 
because she always had, I suppose. But take it 
all together, with the hurry of getting the dinner 
on the table, and the labor of preparing “father” 
to appear creditably among the other pillars that 
afternoon, Sally looked tired out as they sat 
dawn to the table. And as the meal drew near 
to a conclusion, instead of looking rested, she 
looked more flushed, and worried, and uneasy. 
Something seemed to be on Sally’s mind. Finally, 
she spoke, as she handed her husband his third 
cup of tea, 

“CD 
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“ The tea is all gone, father. You will have to 
get some to-day.” 

“ The tea all gone!’’ ' V * ' *■ >> " 

If Mrs. Hastie had told him that his barn had 
sunk into the depths of the earth,’ And tit moun¬ 
tain had risen over its ruins, he couldn’t have 
manifested any deeper surprise and dismay; 
M The tea all gone! How long is it, I Would like 
to know, since I got half a pouhdT* 

Receiving no solution to this deep conundrum, 
Mr. Hostle continued, In a sterner, triore majestic 
tone, 

*• HoW long te if, I would like to know, since I 
got half a pound of tea ?” 

Mrs. Hustle said nothing, but hervously rattled 
her teaspoon. 

“ It does beat all how things go here. : I be¬ 
lieve they are wasted. But I suppose I bust get 
some.” As, indeed, he had intended to do all 
the time. And he evidently smothered his regret 
as he tasted the sweet cherry pie, his ihvorire 
pastry, and which Sally had prepared for the ex¬ 
press purpesc Of propitiating him. Sally had 
this trait, in common with the heathen: she was 
wont to try to propitiate her Oracle with burnt 
sacrifices of sweet odor. But hbw, as in ancient 
time it often befell the devotee, the oracle gave 
no signs of relenting or compassion to the abject 
worshipper. Still moi*6 flushed looked Mrs. Has- 
tle; but glancing at Sammy, Bhe evidently pluck¬ 
ed up her courage. J 

“ Sammy’s shoes ate all out at the toes. You 
will have to get him a pair. And the school pic¬ 
nic is the last of the week ; bo ybu had better 
get thdm to-day.” ’ y 

“ Shoes! Sammy’s shoes worn out!” And Mr 
Hustle laid down his knife and fork, and looked 
at Mrs. Hastle as if shoes wore the one peculiar 
portion of a boy’s wardrobe that were inde¬ 
structible and everlasting; and the fact of this 
one pair proving perishable was her guilt, and 
hers alone. 

“Sammy’s shoes! I declare!” 

Fully five miiiutes did Mt. Hastle descant on 
this theme, till Sally’s nerves seemed strung 
upon wire, and she was possessed of a full con¬ 
sciousness that she was the meanest woman In 
the world. And then he told Sammy to go and 
measure his foot; and then he proceeded to take 
the last, few mouthfuls of his pie. 

But though Mrs. Hastle’s nerves were strung 
upon wire, and the wire was waving in the wind, 
and her spirit fainted within her. she Mu* a mo¬ 
ther, and what mother will not dare all and suffer 
all for her child’s sake? The picnic; so soon to 
come off, was going to be a large affair, and all 
the young girls of her own age were to wear white 


muslin dresses, and Alice had none. So I he weak 
voice was raised again. 

'“Rafh^r, ^uess yofi will have to-” 

“ What? Mrs. Hastle, what now?” 

Thfa lie 6ald in such terrible tones, that meek 
little Mrs. Hastle dropped the words immediately, 
as a boy will drop the stolen peaches when the 
farmer seizes him by the collar. 

“ Alice wants a new summer dress; a white 
one.” 

“ A new summer dress t A white one!” 

Bdt We Will hasten out at once on to the quiet 
^iazsa, ot* stfoil round‘in the door-yard, while 
Mr. Hastle gives relief to liis outraged feelings 
in regard to “• summer dresses.” Before the 
speech wafc half done, however, Alice left the 
table with a red titish on her cheek’ and n flash¬ 
ing light in her brown eyes, and Mrs. IJastlc alono 
listened to his closing words,’which she knew, 
from long expedience, Wotlld come after his lec¬ 
ture had concluded. 

* I can get her a Summer dress, I s’pose, but 
T shall pick it out myself, and get something that 
will wear and be durable.” 

“ She picked out tllC piece she wanted at the 
cdrnbf stor^,” said Sally, pleadingly. “She’s 
got her mind set on a white muslin. All the 
girls are going to have otic.” 

“ Because every other girl is a fool, docs it fol¬ 
low that otir girl has got to be one? I guess her 
father’s judgment is better than hern. White 
muslin! Catch her dcaih-cold in it, and no 
tve&r to it tit all. I shall get her one that I 
think will be durable, and do ber some good.” 

Mrs. Hastle dared venture no more remarks. 
But it was with a sinking heart that she helped 
him info bi9 overcoat, picked Up his gloves, and 
followed him Out to the gate with his handker¬ 
chief, which, as usual* lie had forgotten. 

If ‘jjrou think Mr. rtastle is a monster of in¬ 
justice, yOu greatly mistake, if c was a man with 
many good qualities; perfectly truthful; honest, 
that is, lie thought he was; strictly just, that is, 
he entertained the belief that he was And if 
Any man had told him ilini ho failed in kindness 
to his Amity, lie would have been tempted, good 
church member Us he 4 Was, to knock him down. 
Hint is. if bis surprise had enabled him to exert 
himself sufficiently to do so. In fact. Mr. Has- 
fle fc mind was not in the least introspective; he 
laid hold of visible ditties vigorously. But, ns he 
was not gifted with any sensitiveness, he failed 
to discover how a sensitive soul could suffer. As 
an offset to his gopd qualifies, he was naturally 
domineering and self-willed, and as Mrs. Hastle 
had, ever since their marriage, yielded implicitly, 
blindly to his desires, reasonable or unreasonable, 
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defered to his wishes, and allowed herself to be 
controlled completely by him, this discipline had 
not had a tendency to counteract his natural ten¬ 
dencies. 

As we say, he called himself strictly honest 
and just. If he owed a man a dollar, he rested 
not till it was paid. But I certainly think he 
never paused to consider, whether he was just to¬ 
ward his wife. When site had labored, side by 
side with him, since their married life began, 
helped him to accumulate his handsome property 
—had been prudent and economical, and worked 
now for their united interests harder then he 'did, 
more hours—I don't suppose he had ever ques¬ 
tioned himself whether it was really just for him 
to clutch the family purse iu his own right-hand, 
and dole out every, penny she called for, as if it 
were a gift he was bestowing upon a menial. All 
the household meals,, all the children's clothing, 
for which he.was certainly as responsible as shot 
yet she hod to extract it from him by the most 
painful processes of reasonings and pleadings, and 
after long arguments, and endless objections, and 
reproaches, he yielded it up with mental groan- 
bags that could scarcely be uttered. 

AU this was exceedingly painful to Mnfc.Hast- 
le's meek, sensitive soul. But she was a natural 
martyr; she had a born aptitude for that voca¬ 
tion. Had she lived in the days ,of martyrdom, 
no human agency could have kept her from the 
gridiron and blazing fagots. To tell the plain 
truth, I have no patience with this sort of wo¬ 
man. Don’t mistake my meaning 1 No person 
can excel mo in enthusiastic admiration for der 
vout souls, who make martyrs of themselves for 
principle, “ not accepting deliverance, hoping for 
a better resurrection.” In reading of these holy 
souls, does not my heart burn within me» But l 
have no patience with women, who mako martyrs 
of themselves, simply for the agonizing satisfac¬ 
tion they feel, in realizing themselves, and mak¬ 
ing others realize, that they are a burnt offering; 
and where the sacrifice has, no other reason and 
result than to pamper another human being's 
self-love and selfishness. . 

, At the commencement of their married life, 
when her husband insisted, for instance, on pick¬ 
ing out her calico dresses, and selecting the wall¬ 
paper, and bewailed the grocery bill,, had she 
very kindly, but firmly, insisted upon his yield- < 
ing to her her reasonable rights, I think she 
would h*ve vastly improved Mr. Hastle, and pre¬ 
vented much future suffering to herself and chil¬ 
dren. Now Alice, the daughter, was not ^ mar¬ 
tyr ; she, had vocation in that direotion; she 
was warm-hearted and generous; but a reason-; 
able and reasoning human being, who saw quickly, 


and felt deeply an injustice. When Mrs. Hastle 
re-entered the house, Alice had not returned to 
her work up stairs, but was clearing off the table, 
with an unusually quick movement even for her: 
while her brown eyes still sparkled with indig- 
: nant fire, and a ml flush burned steadily in each 
oh*ek. 

“ Mother!” she broke forth. “ I wiU not stand 

it much longer. I willAeave home 1 I wil l. . ’' 

“Leave home I” cried poor Mrs. Hastle, feel¬ 
ing that her back was indeed the back of a camel, 
and the last straw was being lifted upon it. 

“ Yes, leave.home 1 Aunt Martha wants me to 
come and iiyewith her. There she is, as rich as 
a Jew, and good-hearted, too, as she can be; and 
now, since Emma is married, and she is alone, 
you know just how she is urging me, every time 
she sees me, to come and stay with her; and I 
will go! I will not endure father's tyranny much 
longer. He makes home a perfect torment” 
“Don’t talk so, Alice. Your pa means well. 
He is dreadful hard to get along with; but he 
means well.” , 

“Yes, means well I I should think he did. 
Seo him dole.out every penny to us as if we were 
beggars 1 You have never got a penny from him, 
since my recollection, but what you have had to 
| argue, and urge, and persuaie. And didn't you 
; have os much property as he had, when you com- 
I mcnced keepiug house?” 

“ Yes, I put one hundred dollars more in the 
farm than be did. Your grandpa paid me my 
portion when I was married.” 

“ And you have^always worked just m hard as 
he has. And see him dole out the groceries 1 
Whose fault is it, I would like to know, if the tea 
is gone. He complained this morning because it 
wasn t.f trong wough to suit him. H e is as much 
to blame for the family expenses as you. Why 
don’t you grumble every time he asks you to cook 
the dinner lie groans over buying. And the 
starch. I heard him, tho other day, complain 
over buying it. Why don’t you complain over 
ironing his shirt-bosoms ? I love to see justice. 
And hear him talk about Sammy’s shoes.” 

“ lie said he’d gim’me some,” said Sammy, 
oontentedly, from the door-step. A healthy 
young animal cares little whether its grass is 
ripened by thunder-storms or sunshine. 

“ Yes, get you seme 1 But mother had to hold 
a debate with him, a perfect lyceum, before she 
could get them. And my dress! I won’t wear 
it, mother, and you will see that I won’t. He 
will bring home some gre^t sunflower-looking de- 
lsine, see if ho don’t. He may wear it if ho 
does; make it pp into pantaloons and vests; I’d 
like to luive him. Suppose we picked out his 
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clothes, mother, mud insisted on his wearing them. ] 
1 would, mother, if I were you; see ho# he 
would like that! Maybe that would teach him 
to let our dresses alone. And look at the pallor 
paper, that he would get; it makes the parlor look 
like a perfect fright; and the p&rfot Wood-work 
a bright yellow. Suppose we made him paint his 
mew barn to edit us.” 

Here a Sudden flash Of light, as from a new 
thought, lit up the sparkling, bright, brown eyes. 
And when her mother« put in her voice again, 
“Father means well, but he don’t think,” the 
light grew still brighter as Alices said, impul¬ 
sively, standing up in front of her mother, 11 What 
do you say to making him think V f 

“ What do you mean, Alice V* ’ 

“ Mother, you know, don’t yoU, that T gene¬ 
rally do what I say I will/’ 

“ Yes, I do,” sighed poor Mrs. Hustle. “Y6u 
took your sot ways *frbfh your father, though I 
won't say but what your Ways are generally right 
ones.” 

“ I must have took that from you. toother,** 
skid Alice, laUghing. But she grew serious again 
at once; and went on in a decided voice. “ Bnt 
l am in earnest, mother, and I have wanted to 
talk with you about it, a good while. You know 
father won’t let me teach, nor do anything to’earn 
something for myself. He thinks it looks strbng- 
ruinded and mannish for a woman to want any 
independent means of her own; hnd then he will 
grumble, and complain, and make me perfectly 
wretohed over everything he buys fbr me. NoW 
last week, if I had eloped with a pirate, he 
couldn’t have groaned more than be did, when I 
asked him to buy me a hair-net. Aunt Martha 
knows jnst how it is, if she is his own Bister; not 
that l have complained a word tb her; bnt she 
saw for herself, when she was here last winter, 
and you know just how much she wants me to 
Hte with her. You know she has told me, time 
and again, that she would'do for me just as if I 
were her own daughter; and she won’t treat toe 
as if I were a beggar, and—and an object Of 
charity. And I shall certainly go, mother, unless 
something can be done to make father different.” 

“Whaf can be done?” groaned poor, meek 
Mrs. Hastle. “ It won’t do to cross him any. I 
never dared to try to, he is so sot.” 

“ Well, there is one plan wo can try, if you 
will help me, mother. You know father has got 
to go to grandfather’s, pretty soon, to be gone a 
week, and-” 

Well, just as sure as T live, they have gone into 
the pantry, and shut the door; they are pretend¬ 
ing to wash the dinner-dishes; but, in reality, 
they are discussing that plan. And I fancy that 


poor Mrs. Hastle, frightened at the thought of 
losing her daughter, lends herself to the under¬ 
taking ' fttty touch * ah' a' *mbnh*g fine might, 
through much importunity of the company, pro¬ 
mise to become a telegraph pole. 

1 -Shall We listen at the key-hole, as Sammy" isr 
doing, and. try to oierhear their conversation f 
No! We scorn the ignoble suggestion !' We will 
wait patiently till Alice’s pfcto develops itself, or 
till she tells* War‘hersClf. : A woman never can 
keep a secret for any length of time—that we 
know; * ‘ • • ‘ > ' 

At night, Mr. Hastle Wturned; bringing Sam¬ 
my’s Shoes; think calf-skin, and that, years 
hence, in the development of time, might suit 
him, bnt which, ht the toeantfihe, must be bo rile 
as a burden! Alice’s dress 'was, as her boding 
fears had suggested, a thick' delaine, a bright 
I yellow ground-work (a favorite color of Mr. 

! Hastings,) on which green and red nosegays dis- 
i ported themselves. > 

- M A good, sound piece* Of cldtb,” he'said, ad¬ 
miringly, as he unrolled it-, 41 One that will last 
her to r years. None of yoiir flimsy white muslin, 
that will tear to pieces if you touch it. Good 
for summer Or winter, And strong enough tor a 
man’s wear/’ 

In fact, it was an uncommonly thick piece of 
rep -deUine; fOr r morning dresses. Its gorgeous 
coloring had taken liis eye, and its fine texture 
had endeared it to his heart, 

Alice said not a Word as he held its flaming 
fblds up’before her. But her poor mother watched 
her face anxiously. Had it not been for the 
mysterious words uttered in the pantry, she 
would havb felt assured that this affair w'onld 
have ended in the departure of her 'ChHd. But 
the anxious mother, WatChihg, saw p flash of 
light gleam over the pretty face, once during her 
father’s remarks, when he said “ It was strong 
enough for a man’s wear.” 

Ah we have said,* Alice 'fcafd not a word, but 
poor Mrs. Hastle gavs utterance to the sad, long 
complaints, that household toartyrs arc wont to 
indulge in, as the gridiron heats and the faggots 
blaze beUeath fhetn, ind that ended with “ What 
will fdlks say to sefe hdr-wifh such a dress on to 
the picnic?” ! * 

** What wttfl folks bayf * Never did Sally call 
down upoii h!er devoted head a longer lecture 
than she tfid'then. *» An old woman like her, old 
enough to be sensible, If she wns ever goto’ to be, 
and a Churbh-toetober. too, to think of what other 
folks Woufti ' ifhy didn't he care for what 
folks said? HC had a mind of his 6wn. He 
enred nothing at. all for what'fofks said about his 
i clothes. And he didn’t care nothin’ at all about 
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his clothes himself, only to have ’em whole a*cL J “Goad Hcaress I Am ilo be starved to death 
sound. That was all he wanted. Why ooulds’11 in my own house? Alice, do you start and get 
wimmin toiler his example?” . ♦ .i ^ some supper this minute.” 


Ah ! sharp and lengthy, indeed,'was the ser¬ 
mon poor Sally had to listen to. And it would, 
have been longer, no doubt, hadn't Mr. Hastle 
suddenly recollected, with a groan, that he had got 
a letter, and must start for his fether’s the next 
day; for the business that called him could not 
be postponed a minute longer. And to have to go 
just ns he had got ready to paint his barn, too I 
Like os not the painters will come next week. 
And then he was a layin’ out to have a new sum¬ 
mer vest before he went. But he should hare to 
start in the mornin’, whether or no* and Sally 
would jest have to fix that vest a little; that: silk 
braid wasn’t worth sewin’ on; it frayed out so; 
end Sally would have to do this and thaL 

But we will kindly draw a veil over- the suffer* 
ing Sally's efforts to get Mr. Hastle into his best 
clothes, and safely started, the next morning; 
and oyer all the proceedings of mother and 
daughter,, during the week that followed, we 
also draw a veil. But on the afternoon el Mr. 
dlastle’s return we will go out and meet him, for 
he thought, he would walk from the depot, and 
we will walk along by his side, invisibly, of 
course, like a guardian spirit. 

, Mr. Hastle had completed the business satis¬ 
factorily. He was in a serene state of mind. 
He had left his valise at the depot, to be sent for, 
and be was walking along happily, with his 
hands folded across his respectable back. As he 
neared his house, he took out hia watch. “ A 
little past 8upperrtime,” he said; “but, of 
course, they* ill wait for me; they always do,” Hb 
had been gone nearly a week; of course, they 
would have something extra good-—cherry pie 
may be. Wrapped in these pleasant reflections, 
he entered his dwelling. His wife, and daughter 
met him pleasantly* though, to, tell the truth, 
Sally’s eyes wore a somewhat frightened look. 

But no well-spread supper-table met his long- 
tog vision. 

“Why, isn’t supper ready, hfifc Basils ?” hb 
cried. 

Before her mother oould speak, Alice fcaid, 
with an astonished look, 

“Support Why, we have eaten supper an, 
hour ago.” 

“Well, then,get-me some as quick ea you can, 
for I am half starved.” 

Poor Sally, at this, half roeefooin her chair; 
but glancing at Alice, she sat down again, and 
repeated, itiuch a$ if she were saying a lespon, 

“The fire is all out*, It would b# a sight of 
trouble to build one.” 


“ How long is it, I would like to know, since 
yon had your dinner?” 

“ Nona of your business i” shouted her ffether. 
“ I’d like to know if you are all cr&ay! You act 
as if you was. To think a man has goto to 
argue and plead for a meal of vittles in his own 
house.” 

Still, neither his wife nor daughter starred; 
and Mr. Hastle grew frightened. 

“ Are you sick, Sally ?” * 

“No,” said Sally, meekly. 

“Then why don’t yon get me something to 
eat?” 

“ Because the fire m out,” said she, in a weak 
toicb. 

Mr. Hastle put his hand to his brow, with a 
look of helpless wonderment, that was too much 
evbn for Alice to enddre, and she said, 

“ 1 suppose we shall try to get yon sem&” 

At this, Sally, with a look of relief, hastened 
out into the kitchen, to prepare the extra good 
supper she had cooked expressly for him. 

She had just got the white table-dkoth in her 
hand, when a voice came from the bed-room, 

“Sally, where is my everyday vest? I can’t 
find It.” 

“ I can’t leave off to’ find it I am busy set¬ 
ting the table,” said Sally, evidently denying 
this request, with more readiness than she had 
any of his ethers. But Alice spoke up at once 

“ We have made you a mew new one, ffether. 

: We thought you needed one.” 

‘♦Wall, I didn’t need another every-day vest 
| The idea of yoiir < dictating to me abont my 
clothes! Where is my old vest?” 

“ Jdstsee your new vest, ffether,” said ABoe, 

| demurely, as she brought it forward and spread 
| it out before him, with an air of* great sntisffeo- 
| tie*. It was made* of that identical cloth that 
[ he had bought for Alice’s dress. It was made 
[ rather long, and had a fold of the same round 
khe ddge.n ll J 

! “Because it would wear better,” Alice ex¬ 
plained. “ Braid wears out so quick, and we 
| had heard you say so many times that yoq cared 
| nothing for fashion at &1L You know you said 
j that this,sloth was durable; good for summer or 
| winter; strong enough for men's wear. That 
j put it into our heads to surprise you with a nice 
; new vest made of it. You know,” she added, 

; sweetly, “that you are always making just such 
; surprises for ma and me.” 

Mr. Hastle opened hia meuth wide enough to 
! give utterance to the largest words in Webster 
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Unabridged, but no words came st first. Finally 
he found voice. 

“ Do you suppose I am over gain’ tapui that 
lookin’ thing on 10 me?'’ 

1 * Why, yes,” said Alice, demurely. “ Yduknew 
you don’t care anything about looks, if it is only 
good cloth. And wears well.” 

“Why, folks would say I was a natural-bora 
fool, or else crazy as a loon.” 

“But then, father, you know you don’t pay 
any attention to what folks say or think of your 
clothes.” 

Mr. Hastle made no reply, for the good reason 
that he had, at tho time, nothing to say. Bo he 
put on his hat, and walked out of the kitchen- 
door. He evidently wanted to be in the fresh 
air for a moment. But. as ke stepped bis foot on 
the platform, a sight met his eyes, that would, I 
am sure, have ran do his lifeir stand perfectly erect 
upon the top of his head, if he had any to stand 
up. Thero stood his new barn, the pride of his 
eyes, in which he had taken a pride, that we fear 
was sinfiil, there it stood, painted entirely yellow 
ontheend, from ting the kit chon; and he supposed, 
of course, the whole of it krai. 

“Isn’t it pretty* father? There won’t be so 
pretty a barn in the neighborhood. As I told j 
mother, women don’4.often have their say about 
such things; but if they did, things would look 
a sight better. v ’ 

No amdibie words were Spoken in reply. But 
memory was whispering loudly to Mr. Hastlb. 
These were the very self-same words that he had 
uttered in relation-to that bright yellow paint, 
and the gorgeous wall-paper in the parlor. The 
tables were turned upon him. For tho first time 
he realised how it seemed, to have his own per¬ 
sonal affairs controlled by those who had ao busi¬ 
ness' with them.; how it would seem to be dic¬ 
tated to, unreasonably, concerning his own out¬ 
door attain; now 4t would seem to have his own 
gibing selected for him* regardlen of his own 


1 preferences; now it would seem to hnvc his 
reasonable household requests met with grumU- 
ing, and granted grudgingly. 

As we have said, Mr. Hastle was naturally a 
I just man, and a sensible one; one whoonly needed 
to hate his duty pointed out to him, in order to 
follow it. He walked into the house, ate his sup¬ 
per, pot on his old ooat, and proceeded to do his 
bam-ebores. He retired early to bed. And what 
thoughts visited him, as be lay upon his pillow, 

I know not. But that he thought deeply and 
sensibly, I am certain, from the result. 

Tho next morning, old Sorrel stood by the gate, 
ready to convey Mr. Hastle to the village after 
kis valise, and to transact other needful business. 

Mr Hustle’s countenance looked subdued, yet 
dignified. There is no dignity to be compared to 
the dignity of a new and nobler purpose. But 
Sally looked nervous, especially, as Mr. Hastlo 
was about rising from the table, and Sally had to 
mention some small article that she or Alice 
Wanted at the store. Then did the meditations of 
Mr. Hastle in the night-watches become manifest. 

“Look here, Sally: if you think rhrtt 1 don’t 
understand what all that tomfoolery yon and 
Alice had last night was for, then you take me to 
'be a bigger fool than I am. I haint a goin’ to say 
but what I have been in the wrong on it. But 
one thing I will say, that in the future, there is 
goin* te be a new leaf turned over. I calculate 
to manage my out-door affairs for myself, and you 
and Alice must manage the in-door affairs to suit 
yourselves. There is old Sorrel, and you and 
Alice can be earrfed to the store, any time you 
say 4hS word, and what you buy will be paid for; 
bdt as for me—I have picked out my laBt yard of 
cafico.” 

Which all goes td proYe, what I said in the 
eommenoement of this story, that Mr. Hastle wan 
reasonable, and disposed toward justice, and that 
Sally bad only herseflf to blame for her long house¬ 
hold martyrdom. 


THE ROSE-BUSH/ 


B7 SIX IB^NK SFlNOil. 


A child sleeps under a rose-bush fair, 

The buds swell out lnthe'toft May air; 
Sweetly it rests, and on dream-wtags flies, 

To play with the angels in Paradise— 

And the years glide by l 

A maiden stands by the roee-buab Air, 

The dewy blonoms perfume the air; 

She preesee her band to her throbbing breast, 
With lore's first wonderful rapture blest— 
And the yean glide by I 


A mother kneejp by the roae-busb fldr, . 

Soft sigh the leases In the evening air; 

And sorrowing thoughts of the poet arise* 
The tear# of wo»bedim her eyes— 

And the yean glide by I 

Nadaaad slenevtsnds the rose-bush Air, 
Whirled are jthe leaves in the Winter ak; 
Withered and dead they bestrew the ground* 
And silently cover a new-mude mound— 
Andthe yean gilds by! 
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The (rain stopped; the conductor. shouted, 
“ Holmes’ Hill.’’ It was an express; there was 
just time to bid adieu to stiff, old Mrs. Murray. 
Vera was helped off the car by Mr. Murray, who 
was os stiff and solemn as liis wife, Vera had 
felt all the way as if she were a criminal under 
the charge of two wooden jailors, animated by 
machinery. 

There were no other passengers to descend; no¬ 
body on the platform but the employees, and a 
few gaping boys. A single carriage was waiting 
at a little distance.—an old-fashioned 'vffair, that 
looked like a small caravan. 

“ Is that Miss Nesbitt’s carriage?” Mr. Murray 
asked one of the men. There came an affirma¬ 
tive answer. 

“ Come then, my dear; there’s no time to lose,” 
said tlie old gentleman, “ This is the young lady 
you are to drive to Miss Nesbitt’s,” he added, to 
the coachman. “Take the ,checks, please, and 
get her luggage. Good-by once more. Miss Vera l 
1 hope we shall hear good reports of your health, 
and—and all the rest.” 

He was gone before Vera could thank him for 
his good wishes, if she had desired; but she did 
not. §he was too much vexed at that last hesi¬ 
tating clause. She was sure now that mamma 
had told him the whole story. This was what 
made him roll up his eyes at her, and gasp every 
few moments. This was what made Mr. Murray 
quote Dr. Watts, and talk vaguely about the 
horrible 6in of disobeyiug one’s pastors and 
masters. , 

Wejl, they were gone anyway. Now for Aunt 
Neshitt. Vera got into the ancient chariot, and 
waited while her luggage was fastened on behind. 
She heard the men swear about one box, and it 
was finally decided that it should be left, and 
sent over later by Jo £ruch. Her consent was 
not even asked by Miss Nesbitt’s old, willful ser¬ 
vant. Vera felt this ah additional indignity. 
Perhaps he knew, too. Probably, Miss Nesbitt 
could no more keep anything to herself than 
mamma. 

The carriage drove off. Vera leaned back in 
her seat unhappy enough, but just for the mo¬ 
ment, ifaore sulky than miserable. Her natural 
guardians were not content with breaking her 
heart, they must needs make her ridiculous. 

Up hill and down, over a passable road, through 


pretty scenery, a rapid little river, and cultivated 
fields, and pleasant woodlands in the foreground, 
with a long sweep of lofty hills beyond. That 
was what Vera saw os the fat horses trotted lei¬ 
surely. Many girls in her state of mind would 
have regretted that the country had not been deso* 
late and bare ; but Vera was neither sentimental 
nor an idiot. Because .she could not have what 
she wanted in the world, she felt to bo no reason 
why she should avoid any chance pleasantness 
which might comq in her way. 

At last tho driver turned, and pointed.outs 
house, down in a narrow valley they were enter¬ 
ing- 

. “There *tis,” he said, laconically. Thomas 
seldom honored women by talking to them. He 
thought the race dangerous and uninteresting. 

Vera, looked, and saw an eld-fashioned brick 
house, with wide-spreading wings, half-hidden 
among fine, old cedars, standing a pleasant dis¬ 
tance back from the highway. 

Thomas hailed a boy, and persuaded him to 
open the gates. They drove through; they stopped 
by the veranda steps.. Out of the house came a 
tall, erect, elderly lady, rather a handsome one, 
too, with a sufficiently kindly face, had it not 
been for the satirical expression of the mouth, 
and the sharp gleam of her gray eyes. Vera had 
never seen her great-aunt but once, years and 
years ago. She looked eagerly at this new jailor, 
as she mentally called her. 

“IIow do you do, Vera?” said Miss Nesbitt, 
holding out her hand, and helping the young 
lady to descend, all with as much composure as 
if her relative lived Jn the house, and had only 
been absent for a flay. “ Drive round to the side 
door with the luggage, Thomas; have it carried 
up the back stairs.” 

As the man obeyed, she turned to Vera again. 

“ Hum!” said she. “ You’re eyes are not red. 
I expected you to arrive drowned in tears; bot^ 
your sisters did.” 

“ 1 am sorry to disappoint you; hut I seldom 
indulge in tears,” replied Vera, with great state¬ 
liness. 

There was an amused, rather approving look in 
the old woman’s eyes, which Vera did not notice. 

“ You are the third,” she continued. “ I have 
had just one visit in turn from my grand nieces.” 

Vera was so irritated by the sarcastic smile on 
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the thin lips, that she oould not resist throwing 
the gauntlet down at once. 

“Have you ever had any other prisoners?” 
demanded she. 

“ Oh, no,” replied the old lady, perfectly tin- 
moved. 44 Mine is a very private mad-house, in¬ 
deed, ^esetred exclusively for my affectionate 
relatives.” 

She laughed; and belligerent as she felt, Vera 
could not help laughing also. 

44 Good 1” said Aunt Nesbittl 44 Come in now; 
luncheon is on the table. I must eat at all events.” 

44 So must I,” said Vera. 14 I’m awfully hungry. 
The supper on the boat last night was wretched, 
and I could eat no breakfast, because Mr. Murray 
sat rolling his eyes at me like a galvanized owl.” 

44 Come in,” said Aunt Nesbitt. She was think¬ 
ing, 44 This girl is mjtde Of different stuff from her 
sisters. Veronica Nesbitt, she reminds me of you 
in the old, old days.” 

They went into the dining-room. The luncheon 
was excellent, and Vera ate with an excellent 
appetite. 

44 You’re not a bit like a heroine,” observed 
Aunt Nesbitt, at last. 

44 1 think I should be rat her of the Amazon order 
if I were,” replied Vera, coolly. 

44 Do you mean that as a threat?” asked her 
aunt. 

44 Nd,” said Vera. 44 1 did mean to be dis¬ 
agreeable ; but I made up my mind last night that 
it would be Billy. I should punish myself more 
than you, so I intend to make the best of life I 
can.” 

44 It’s very dull here,” Baid the old lady. 

44 1 shan’t mind for awhile.” 

44 But you are to stay here till you’re cured.” 

Vera smiled. 

44 I understand. You think you are likely to 
stay always,” said Aunt Nesbitt. 44 So did Jane; 
she stayed three months. So did Josephine; she 
held out five. Imagine what 1 must be like.” 

44 1 should say it was you who got tired of 
them,” returned Vera. 44 You found husbands 
for theiU both.” 

44 Yes; rich Mr. Musters happened to come here 
that season. Jane decided that diamonds and 
millions were better in hand than love in ft cot¬ 
tage in prospective.” 

44 And Josephine took to good works, and mar¬ 
ried a parson.” 

44 1 was glad. She tired me alter she took so 
violently to religion. First she thought of being 
a Romanist and a nun. Then the parson came 
along, and she wanted to convert me; she thought 
I was no better than a heathen. I don’t know 
what you’ll take to, I’m sure,” said Aunt Nesbitt, 


putting her head on one side, and eying her 
grand-niece with an aggravating smile. 

44 1 suppose I must choose ologies. and isms, 
and strong-mindedness generally,” Vera replied. 

44 Oh, dear 1” sighed Aunt Nesbitt, with a comi¬ 
cal, rueful look. 44 Perhaps you’d like to go and 
see your prison cell. Ah, here comes Maria,” as 
a tidy, middle-aged servant appeared. 44 Maria, 
show Miss Vera her quarters, please. I must go 
out, and see Sims about those oxen.” 

Vera was taken to her apartments, a pleasant 
bedroom and a dressing-room, handsomely fur¬ 
nished, in an old-fashioned way, with a lovely 
look-ont from the windows. Maria was in ecsta¬ 
sies at Miss Vera’s praise of the place, asked for 
her keys, and began taking the thing3 out of her 
trunks. 

Vera sat down by one of the dressing-room win¬ 
dows, leaned her elbows on the sill, and gazed 
wistfully out over the pretty scene. 

Suddenly she felt the half-bitter, half-bewil¬ 
dered composure, which had supported her dur¬ 
ing the interview, begin to give way. She closed 
the door into the dressing-room, where Maria was 
still busy, turned the keys softly in the doors, 
and let her hysterical passion have its course. 
She wept for awhile, as if her heart was bursting, 
careful to restrain her sobs so that no sound could 
reach the apartment beyond. 

44 There, I think I’ve cried enough,” she said, 
at last, with an odd, choking little laugh. 44 I’ve 
kept it back for a whole week. I’ll not try 
it again for some time; it makes me despise 
myself.” 

She threw herself on her bed and fell sound 
asleep. No wonder; she had scarcely slept or 
eaten for nights and days. 

There seemed a fatality in the Raymond family. 
Before V$ra, two sisters had, in turn, been exiled 
for the same offence which my heroine had com¬ 
mitted ; a determination to love the wrong man, 
an unpardonable* sin according to Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond’s creed. 

Vera could remember when the oldest sister, 
Jane, was sent to Aunt Nesbitt’s dwelling. She 
was thirteen when Josephine went. As she grew 
up, she always vowed that no such destiny 
should overtake her. The very rapidity with 
which her sisters had recovered from their trou¬ 
bles, and come home. calm, forgetful of their 
dreams, 44 engaged,” had filled Vera with con¬ 
tempt. She got to eighteen, considering herself 
as worldly as her mother; vowing that a girl’s 
mission was to have riches, and leave herself just 
heart enough to appreciate the pathetic scenes in 
a novel. Mrs. Raymond was de’ighted with her 
: pupil. Vera had always been her favorite child. 
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She grew up much handsomer than her other s 
daughters, and was “so sensible.” j 

It was autumn when Vera came to Aunt Nes- j 
bitt’s. Late, the winter before, her mother had j 
introduced her into society. Some new and won- \ 
derful parti had made his appearance, and Mrs. \ 
Raymond determined that he should fall a prey \ 
to Vera’s charms. The girl made a grand sue- \ 
cess. She was the belle of the Season; had a \ 
crowd ef admirers always about her. Her witti- j 
cisms were quoted ; her singing and dancing pro- j 
nounced adorable; her blonde beauty unsur¬ 
passed. 

She flirted outrageously, but her mother did not J 
mind that. The millionaire whom Mrs. Ray- J 
mond meant to attract—for whom Mrs. Raymond j 
launched into extravagances that she oould ill | 
afford—struggled awhile against his fhte, as eligi¬ 
ble men, who have learned to believe themselves 
hunted by pretty girls and match-making mam¬ 
mas, are wont to do, fell at last a hopeless victim. 
Mrs. Raymond had no fears; she was sure that 
when he proposed, Vera would accept him. Mr. 
Osborne made the mother his confidant. He 
wished, before addressing Vera, to be certain 
that she had learned to care for him. The fbolish 
man wanted to be loved by his future wife 1 Mrs. 
Raymond was not sorry to retain Vera a little 
longer; to display her at Newport and other 
desirable places. 

But. alas! just as spring came on, a dreadful 
blow struck the schemiug mother. Vera “made 
a fool of herself.” She was discovered secretly 
to have become engaged to handsome More 
Rivington, a man of excellent family and all that, 
but poor ae a church mouse. Past experiences 
had taught Mrs. Raymond wisdom. She did not 
fly into a rage; she only talked reason, laughed, 
and carried Vera off on a round of visits, ending 
in a stay at -Newport, where Vera was made a 
queen of, and enjoyed her sovereignty so much, 
that the mother believed her victory was to be an 
easy one. 

But toward the closs of the season her short¬ 
lived hopes received a second fall. Mr. Osborne 
proposed to Vera, and was refused. Several 
other men shored the same fate. Mrs. Raymond 
almost turned into a Bedlamite, but it was of no 
avail. Vera did not shriek and moan, as her 
sisters had done; neither threatened, like them, 
to go into a convent or kill herself. 

“ I love More Rivington.” she said, with a 
cold composure that, her mother called obstinacy. 
•* It would be a sin to marry another man. I 
will not do it.” 

• She was impervious to anger, sneers, prayers. 
She grew pale and thittvbut she would not yield. 

Vol. LXV.—19 


“ Pack your truuks,” cried Mrs. Raymond, at 
last, in utter despair. “15c off to Aunt Nes¬ 
bitt’s. You’re os big a fool as your sisters. 
You’ll get cured fast enough, but it will be too 
late. Isabel Rush will catch Harry Osborne, 
and I never will forgive you—never I More Riv¬ 
ington is the greatest flirt in existence. He’ll 
never work at his profession. Before next spring 
he will marry some heiress. You’ll be in a 
sweetly ridiculous position then.” 

So the exile to Aunt Nesbitt’s came about. 
She was Vera’s great-aunt; a very rich, whimsi¬ 
cal, tyrannical old maid, according to the world’s 
verdict. Vera had seen her years before, when 
she brought Josephine home, and had thought 
her the most awful Woman she ever set eyes on. 
Both her sisters pronounced her a Gorgon—a 
fiend; and Vera could easily believe She this both, 
and several other horrible things added. Miss 
Nesbitt never visited her niece, and only per¬ 
mitted visits from her at rare intervalsr She 
told Mrs. Raymond, with the charming frank¬ 
ness common to rich relations, that, if she (Mrs. 
R.) were not the most tremendous fool in the 
world, she would have been the greatest rogue. 
Still she sent her money sometimes, and Mrs. 
Raymond bore her cynicism for the sake of the 
material aid. 

So, now, here, in the midst of the beautiful 
September, Vera was landed under the Gorgon’s 
roof, and the old woman’s reception made her 
hope that, after all, life would be more endurable 
than exposed to her mother’s petty persecutions. 
Aunt Nesbitt looked as determined os a rock, 
capable of passing sentence on a guilty person, 
and hanging the criminal with her own hands; 
but she evidently would attempt too small tyranny, 
and Vera felt that she could bear anything better 
than 44 nagging.” She did not see her aunt again 
until dinner-time. She appeared in the dining¬ 
room as careftilly dressed as if she had expected 
to meet a dozen people. 

The old lady talked cheerfully, as she might to 
any young lady visitor; and Vera thoroughly en¬ 
joyed her quaint stories, and sarcastic views of 
men and women in general. 

44 Hum!” said the old lady, at last, 41 1 think 
you must mean mischief, mademoiselle, my 
niece.’* 

44 You said aH girls did,** said Vera. 

44 Jane went about in a dressing-gown, with 
her hair down her back, for a week,” pursued the 
old lady. 4 ‘ She looked tery like Juliet. She re¬ 
peated poetry, and bayed at the moon like a dog. 
Nothing but a cold in her head; and a swollen nose, 
made her stop these performances.’* ' 

44 I’m too vain to run such risks, said Vera; 
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“ Josephine had hysterics once in . two hours j 
for ten days,” continued Aunt Neshiit. “ Flic ; 
lived on green k*.i without any milk ia it ; tried 
to poison herself unc« with red ink. Onto my 
maid woko mo in the middle of the night, to say 
that my nioce was raving on the top of the house, 
trying to throw herself off the roof, with old 
Thomas and the housekeeper holding her.” 

“ What did you do ?” asked Vera, calmly. 

“Went up' stair*—sent the servants down. 
‘You shan’t stop me, I will die,' shrieked the 
heroine. ‘Die,’ said I, ‘ why not? Good-by, my 
love, I hope we shall meet iu Hoavon I I’ll count, 
when I get to five, if you haven’t jumped over, 
I’ll throw you down with theso two hands.’ ” 

Vera fairly shrieked with laughter. 

“ What did she do ?’ 1 

“ Fainted away, of courso.” 

“And you?” • 

§t I pinphed her l ‘ Get up,’ said I. 1 One— 
two—three—make ready —fourT Up she got, 
down stairs she rap like a lamplighter, and locked 
herself in her room. She never got me put of 
bed again, in the middle of Iho night, I assure ; 
you.” 

“It is plain that I can’t do anything in the 
romantic line,”observed Vera. “I will not copy, 

I must think of something original.” 

The evening passed well enough; the calm was 
a relief, after ail Vera had gone though with her 
mother. She made tea for Miss tyesbitt, she 
played the piano at her request, read aloud, and 
was sent off to bed early. 

She had rowed not to weep for a long time, but 
she had a bod night, nevertheless. 

Two days elapsed before Aunt Nesbitt said any¬ 
thing more about this matter, which had obtained 
her the companionship of her grand-niece. The 
letters had come in while they were at breakfast. 
Miss Nesbitt looked to see if the girl seemed dis¬ 
appointed because there were none for her. 

“Vera,” said she, “few women can keep a 
promise—can you?” 

A strange smile flitted over Vera’s lips. Aunt 
Nesbitt understood that it meant, “ 1 have made 
one promise I mean to keep.” 

Miss Nesbitt considered a little. Was this just 
girlish obstinacy, or was it a woman’s firm resolve ? 

“Vera,” she continued, “I hate to be bored 
by watching and spying. Will you engago neither 
to receive or send letters to that young man of 
yours?” 

“ I fold him I would not write, that I would do 
nothing underhanded^ and mean,” said Vera, with 
flashing eyes, though she grew white to the lips 
that quirered so piteously, in spite of her self- 

oontroL 


“ If ho finds out where you are. and comes 
here, will you promise not to take to stolen inter* 
views v" 

“ 1 would see him, if I could,” replied Vera, 
quietly. “ But you peed not be afraid. lie has 
to go, or lias gone, to Australia.” 

“Ah, yes!” cried Aunt Nesbitt. ‘-The old 
story! . He is.to make a fortune, and come back. 
Let me see—you may expect to meet him when 
you are about forty-two.” 

“ I cun wait.” said Vera. 

. ‘‘ Though it is more probable you will hear of 
his return in about a year and a half, with an Aus¬ 
tralian heiress for a wife,” added Miss Nesbitt, 
opening her letters. 

“Did any man ever treat you so?” demanded 
Vera, too angry to -think what might be the con¬ 
sequences of rousing the old lady’s anger. 

Miss Nesbitt laid down her letter, leaned her 
hands on the table, and looked her niece through 
and through with her steely gray eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly; “a man did 
treat me just in that way. Are you satisfied now ? 
Will you admit that I have some right to doubt 
young men—young women, too?” 

“I beg your pardon!” exclaimed the impul¬ 
sive girl. “ Indeed, indeed, 1 am sorry!” 

“ There’a no harm done,” said Miss Nesbitt, in 
an odd tone. “ Vera, you are the only human 
being that over heard my secret. I don't know 
why I answered you. I ought to have boxed 
your ears.” 

“ I wish you would—I deserve it,” cried Vera. 

“ I never box anybody’s ears, unless they tread 
on Seraph's toil,” said Aunt Nesbitt, stroking the 
head of a beautiful Angora cat, that sat on a chair 
by her side, sleepily staring at Vera, looking a 
little contemptuous, os if ho had Been so much of 
girl’s romances that he was sick of them. “ I’d 
box Queen Victoria’s cars for that. But I am 
sixty-two—women don’t have feelings at that 
age—it is only pretty Juliets of eighteen, who 
can indulge in such luxuries.” 

Vera could not decide whether she liked or 
detested Aunt Nesbitt; atoll events, she was sud¬ 
denly interested in her, and wished she dared 
ask questions about the long-lost romance, which 
Vera felt held a profound tragedy under it. 

I was very rude,” she said. “ I hare grown 
irritable. I—I have had a good deal to make 
me so.” 

Miss Nesbitt was aoquainted with Mrs. Ray* 

I mond’s genius iu the nagging line, and under* 
stood what the girl must have gone through, but 
she offered no sympathy, nor did she tell Vora 
that she ought to remember that, her mother's 
teasing from affection and. onaisty. 
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“We’ll not have quarrels while you stay,” j She took a pleasure in her beauty; she admired 
was all she said. her talents, and her resolute character; she fairly 

“ How long will you keep me?” asked Vera. wondered at her own fondness, but she mode no 
Miss Nesbitt shrugged her shoulders, and the sign, 
provoking, ironical expression crossed her face. And Vera? I think you oan imagine what she 
“Till you are cured, was Flora Raymond’s! suffered; but sho suffered like a strong woman, 
order,” said she. “ But I’ve neither a Mr. Mtfs- net a girl. Indeed, many of her age would have 
ters, or a parson, on hand at present.” decided she oould have no heart, she fought so 

“ It’8 rather a gloomy prospect for you,” said gallantly and persistently against her pain. She 
Vera, copying her relative’s sarcastic tone. ; would not give way—she would struggle through! 

“ I never despair,” returned Aunt Nesbitt. : She made for herself every amusement and in- 

“I shall be twenty-one in three years,” ob-: tercst possible. She studied hard, never for- 
served Vera. :; getting her determination of having a school when 

“Just so,” replied her great-aunt. “ What: her majority arrived. She found herself growing 
then?” ! thin and pale, unable to eat, passing night after 

“I shall have three thousand dollars. I shall night in sleepless misery. She must keep her 
set up a school, and make money.” boauty; it was dear to her, because he prised it! 

“ Oh, you aro dreadfully prosaic,” sighed Aunt : She would not grow bony, and haggard, and old! 
Nesbitt. “I shall have to stick to my novels. lie would come to her at lost—he Should find that 

You'll not let me see you live one. You’d better the years had no more ohanged her face than they 

marry Mr. Osborne, and be done.” had her heart. 

“ I can't have two husbands. I moan to marry “ Aunt Nesbitt,” she said, u I want bromide of 
More Rivingtonl” Her voice faltered a little potash, and I want hypophosites of iron and 
over the name. soda.” 

“ Just so,” said her aunt. “ Let mo see. By “ God bless my soul 1” exclaimed Annt Nesbitt, 

the time you are forty-seven, you can write and “ I’ve no money. Will you buy them? I’ve 

tell him you are quite rich.” no appetite; I can’t sleep.” 

“I should do so,” replied Vera. “That’s according to all rule* t of romance,” 

“He takes the Australian heiress in a year said the old maid. - r 

and a half,'’ continued Miss Nesbitt, musingly. “1 told you I was vain,” replied VpTa* *bl 
“Is she to die, or how do you propose to arrange will not grow ugly. I mean to stay handsome 
matters?” till I am forty-seven.” 

“ lie will wait,” said Vera. “I’ll buy yon a ton,” cried Aunt- Nesbitt. 

Aunt Nesbitt took up a newspaper, and seemed «» But, oh, dear! oh, dear 1 you’re such a di>ap- 
busy with it. Sho was secretly watching the girl, pointment to me. You’re not a bit of a heroine^” 
How the sight of her brought the old woman's ; Her stern soql was go softened, that she-was 
youth back! Vera was so like wliat she had been nearer tearg than she had got in twenty years. 
—it was like watching tho ghost of her own jjirl- She had to take refuge in the old irony to hide 
hood to look at her. Presently, Miss Nesbitt rose her emotion. - 

and left the room in silence. She wanted to be <* I’m not a heron©; I’m a woman—that’s bet- 
alone. The iron composuro which life had taught ter,” retorted Vera. \ ■ 

her had not been so shaken in yours. Miss Nesbitt went on with her crochet iinsi- 

“ If they could both hold firm,” she said to lence for some time. Suddenly sho threw he^ 
herself. “ But that is impossible. Fate never work on the floor, regardless of the havoc Seraph 
lets such impossibilities come to pass. Flora ; immediately proceeded to make in it. She 
llivington, it’s my belief there’ll be another old marched up to Vera, looking os if she were about 
maid in the family! But, bah! who knows! She to bite her. She stooped, kissed the girl’s fore¬ 
may get sick of this in six months. I'll give her head, and stalked out- of the room. Vera knew 
so much time; then sho’ll marry Osborne, and : now that she had been given a place in that long- 
may be grow os fat as Jane has.” : sealed heart. She let herself Cry-a little. Sho 

Three months passed. Aunt and niece got on : was glad to be loved. She had no mind to feliut 
very well together; at least each had learned to ! her eyes against any gleam of light just because 
like the other; but there was never any demon- Bho could not have the sun. 
stration of affection. I should employ a stronger The next day was dreary and windy. Vera 
word where old Veronica Nesbitt was concerned, drove off several miles to inquire for a sick fHen 1 
Her heart had softened toward tho girl os it had of Aunt Nesbitt’s. The old ladyJhad a opld, and 
not done toward any human creature in years, did Ml date venture out. . . 
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As Miss Nesbitt sat alone in the library, an j to give you this letter. I start for California in 
hour later. Thomas entered to announce n visitor. ; three days. I did not go to Australia, it was 
“Who is it?’* she iwiivid^wiih a sniff, not for j useless- Best and dearest, hare courage—the 
the visitor, but forced h orn her by catarrh. years will pass. Bo as certain always of my heart 

“He wouldn’t give no uame/ma’am ; said as as you are of your own. Oh, my love, my love ! 
you didn’t know him,” replied Thomas. it will be made up to us, never doubt that. ' I 

“ Let him come in. TUsneeseat him. He won’t shall leave the letter here, where Vera was forced 
want to stay long,” said Thomas’s mistress. ; to stop, for some moments, because her eyes were 
She was accustomed to being annoyed by so blind with happy tears that she coaid not see 
strangers in want of help, or full of some grand the page. 

ph d anthropio sch em e- She expected such a guest Two years passed. Once during that time Mrs 
now> Raymond paid them a visit; but as Aunt Nesbitt 

The door opened; she began to sneese. would not let her worry Vera, she was soon ready 

“ Sixteen times,” said she, alond. “ I sneered to go. 
thirty-four this morning without stopping.” Two years! Very long to Vera; but she never 

She looked up, and saw before her a young despaired, and never doubted. More Rivington’s 


man with one of the' finest, grandest faces she had 
ever set eyes on. She was se surprised that she 
thought aloud, 

“ You oan’t be a philanthropist!” 

“On the contrary,” said her visitor, with a 
pleasant laugh; “ l am themost selfish man alive.” 

“ I always wanted to see him,” replied the old 
lady, not in the least abashed. “ Pray sit down.” 

“ I most tell yon my name first. Perhaps 
when you have heard it you will withdraw your 
invitation. 

“ Dear mo, who are you ? Mephistopheles, or 
the—the- It wouldn’t be polite to name him.” 

“ I sm More Rivington,” he Replied. 

“ The dickens t” said Aunt Nesbitt. 

“ I have only lately discovered that Vera was 
he^ e »»- >” 

t»I thought you were Bofe in Australia,” inter¬ 
rupted Aunt Nesbitt. 

“The engagement I hoped for proved a fail¬ 
ure,” he replied. “ When I learned where Vera 
was I could not keep away. I folt that I must 
at least see you—hear how she was—how-— 

“ You can’t see her,” Miss Nesbitt interrupted 
again. “ I promised her mother that.” 

He rose, and began walking Excitedly np and 
down; commenced several sentences, could finish 
none. 

“Sit down,” said the old lady, “You fidget 
me! Sit down! Wo’ll each hear what the other 
has to say.” 

More Rivington spent a long hour with her. 
When he took his leave, he looked happier, though j 
forced to go without seeing Vera. 

The next morning Miss Nesbitt handed Vera j 
a note. 

“Go to your room and read it,” she said. \ 
“ Ask mono questions, for I’ve nothing to tell.” 

This was what Vera read. 

“My heart’s darling, A have only jnet learned 
where you are. Your aunt ham beets p ers uad e d 


name was never mentioned between aunt and 
niece; but Miss Nesbitt knew that the girl had 
not changed. 

A month after Mrs. Raymond’s departure, (a 
very frenzied affair, for she almost cursed Aunt 
Nesbitt, and Vera, too,) there came a letter from 
her to the old lady, another to Vera. 

More Rivington was married. She inclosed a 
notice of the marriage, copied from a Galveston 
newspaper. The letters were such as only a 
heartless woman could have written. 

“ I hope you will come to your senses now,” 
she wrote to Vera. “ I hope you havo some gleam 
of womanly pride left. Mr. Osborne is still free; 
he ask% after you often. I attempt no persua¬ 
sion; I know your obstinacy too well.” 

She wrote to Miss Nesbitt, telling her that she 
was the only person who could influence Vera, 
begging he to try to show Vera how wise it would 
be to take this rich man, and so on. 

Miss Nesbitt received these letters in the morn¬ 
ing; at night she told Vera, and Vera listened, 
white and cold as a marble image. 

“Please to let me alone,” was ull she said. 
“Don’t be afraid, I shall bear it. I can’t be¬ 
lieve it; I don’t believe it—but it is true. You 
lived, Aunt Nesbitt; I shall live. Death is very 
cruel; it will not come to those who want it.” 

Before she went to bed Miss Nesbitt wrote a 
letter, which she directed to More Rivington, 
Maysville, California. 

“ I shall expect the money to be paid in to my 
bankers in New York without delay. I con¬ 
gratulate you, and wish you just the happiness 
you 'deserve.” That was all she wrote. 

She was not surprised. When she found that 
Vera proved faithful to her love, she had known, 
she said now, that the man would fail. 

“ Fate likes to arrange matters So,” she thought. 
“ Truth and falsehood always arc thrown together. 
These must'uhwXyrbe orfe iiekrt broken.” 
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A week later. Miss Nesbitt sailed with her j 
grand-niece for Europe. Mrs. Raymond was too 
glad to be rid of the expense of keeping Vera to 
expostulate, and consoled herself for the disap¬ 
pointment in regard to Mr. Osborne by visions of 
the girl’s marrying a title. She wns so proud; 
she showed so little trace of suffering, that Mrs. 
Raymond was encouraged to think she would 
soon marry, if only the more effectually to prove 
that she did not feel her lover’s desertion. 

Miss Nesbitt took Vera straight on to Italy. I 
cannot describe to you the six months that fol¬ 
lowed. Vera had not even the comfort of being 
ill—there ore crises in life where physical pain 
and weakness become a blessing—no such relief 
reached Vera. She kept utter silence in regard 
to herself. Even Aunt Nesbitt dared not intrude 
upon her secret. She never looked in the girl’s 
face without a pang at the change. It was not. 
that Vera grew thin, or pale, or ugly. She had 
never been so beautiful. But, oh 1 the utter 
hopelessness, the lack of purpose, the terrible 
want. Aunt Nesbitt read them all. She knew 
this was a wound which would never heal: Vera 
might live to have a sort of stony crust grow over 
her broken heart, but the wound would burn and 
ache under. No confidence took place between 
them. What could be said-? Now and then, in 
the middle of the night, Miss Nesbitt would be 
roused from sloop by Vera’s entrance Into' the 
room. 

“Tell me it is true,” she would whisper^ 
“Let mo hear you say it, for I can’t believe—I 
can’t believe.** 

What passed during these night-watches made 
no difference in their lives. Such conversa¬ 
tions were never alluded to after. Miss Nes¬ 
bitt felt as if sho were living her own awful grief 
over again, old as she was. 

From Rome to Naples, on to Sicily, with a 
pleasant party • up by steamer to Genoa; by the 
Corniche road to Nice—that was their route. It 
was June. They were in beautiful Florence for 
awhile. They went over the St. Gothard into 
Switzerland. 

They had been at Interlachen for a week, 
when one day Miss Nesbitt received a telegram 
from London. 

“ Come to me. They think I must die. 

“ More Rivinqton.” 

She must tell Vera; Vera must decide. The 
man’s punishment had already overtaken him. 
But the wife; would she let Vera see him? 

Would- But it is useless to speculate. She 

went to her niece. 

“You hawe some awful news,” Vent said. 


I see it in your fiioe. Don’t try to spare me. 
Ton know now that I can bear anything.” 

Miss Nesbitt put the telegram in her hands. 

“I dreamed last night that he had come,” 
muttered Vera. “ I dreamed he had come.” 

Some blessed vision, in which he came to 
claim her; to prove that he had been always 
faithfbl! Aunt Nesbitt' knew such dreams; sho 
knew what the wakening was, too. Great God ! 
what we live through, we men and women.” 

Vera was past tears. She looked like a ghost; 
but she could think and act. 

“We can go to-night,” she said. “ We can go 
to-night.* * 

She worked constantly—did half the pack¬ 
ing, in spite of Maria*s expostulations. At six 
o’clock they were speeding a Way. 

It was like a horrible nightmare, that journey, 
to Aunt Nesbitt. What must it have been to 
Vera? On—on—Strasburg—Paris—down to Ca¬ 
lais as fast as steam could carry them. Vera 
ate when Aunt Nesbitt bade, or tried to; lay 
down at her request; but never once did the 
weary eyes olose. Oh, those eyes! Aunt Nes¬ 
bitt knew their glazed aw fulness Would haunt 
her into eternity I * 

They were across the Channel, whirling away 
toward London. Old as she was, Miss Nesbitt 
was oonscious of no sensation of fatigue; her 
whole being Was £ Wallowed uVin this girl’s suf¬ 
fering. They spoke little; sometimes Aunt Nes- 
•bitt held her hand or stroked back her hair, but 
"what words were possible ? 

“London!” 

“We will go to the Westminster Hotel,” Miss 
Nesbitt said, when the train halted in Charing 
Cross Station, and Thomas appeared at the door. 
Vera pulled her back. 

“To him first,” she gasped. 

“I am afraid—you are so tired—I-” 

“ To him first,” repeated Vera. 

She motioned her aunt away when she would 
have aided her; walked on toward the entrance* 
“ Get us a cab,” Miss Nesbitt said to Thomas. 
“ You and' Maria^will go to the hotel with the 
luggage.” 

Away the/wo drove, to the direction given on 
the telegram—a house near Hyde Park. 

It waa* beautiful morning; Nature looked as 
cruel as she usually does when we suffer. 

The carriage stopped atiantt. ‘ 

“You must wait here while I go In,” Aunt 
Nesbitt said. “I must see—we can’t tell; you 
might be sent back; she may be here.” 

“ I will see him—I will!” whispered Vera. 

But she sat quiet white her «mi went Into the 
rhouso/ 1 ***-■* • x - • * — * 
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‘•Mr. Rivington’s better, ma’am,” the woman 
said, who met her in the hall os the servant 
opened the door. “ You are expected.” 

“Is—is—*— Who. is with him?” asked Miss 
Nesbitt. . 

“ Only the nurse.” 

“No one else?” 

“ There is nobody else to oome. The poor gen¬ 
tleman is quite alone. He had my address. He 
stayed here once years ago.” 

Miss Nesbitt went back and helped Vera out 
of the carriage. 

“ Go prepare him,” she said, to the woman. 

“lie expects you,” called a voice from the 
stairs. “ He heard the wheels.” 

They met the nurse on the upper landing; 
followed her into a shadowy room. On the bed 
lay a gaunt, wasted form. 

“ Vera, Vera—at last 1” moaned a feeble voice. 

“ It was all a lie 1 I tried to follow—I—” 

Vera was beside the bed, her arms about his 
neck, his hfod sunk on her bosom. He had 
fainted; but Vera's ever-haunting dream was 
realized. He had come back to her. 

When Rivington received Miss Nesbitt's inex¬ 
plicable letter, he sailed for the East. He revoked ; 


New York ; was stricken down by fever, and lay 
for months between life and death. He learned 
where Vera had gone. As soon as he was able, 
he set sail for England. He had been seized 
with a relapse. When he grew better, he found i 
Miss Nesbitt’s address in Switzerland. 

It was ended—the waiting, the suspense.- 
They were together at last. 

The next news Mrs. Raymond heard, was that 
Miss Nesbitt had given Vera a hundred thousand 
dollars, and she was to bo marriod at once to 
More Rivington.. 

Miss Nesbitt’s compact with Rivington, when 
she assisted him into business in California, was 
that if at the end of three years he and Vera 
wore both of the same mind still, she would aid 
their marriage. 

Veronica Nesbitt learned that the announce¬ 
ment of Rivington’s marriage had been the work 
of Mrs. Raymond, in one of those moments when 
the knave always struggling with the idiot in her 
bouI, got the upper hand. But she kept the 
wretched woman’s secret. She would bring no 
shadow over the contentment of those two young 
hearts, whose happiness was like a renewal of 
lifo to the desolate old maid. 


WE WILL NOT CALL HER DEAD. 

BY M. M. JOHNSON. 


Ah I she vu very beautiful, 
plough Death his deal luvJ set 
Upon that brow, whose hushes swept 
Her chsiek with fringe of Jet. 

’ Re had Hot yet her beauty etole. 

Though the cheek's rick bloom had fled 
We almost fancied that she slept— 

We could not think her dead. 

And she was sleeping! Twos a sleep 
That know no restless dream; 

That saw fcgoin no waking light, 

Sava Heaven's unclouded beam. 


Tho morning dawned—and o'er her brow 
The sunlight radiance shed. 

Ah! she was very beautiful— 

We could not think her dead. 

So lovely In her lifo—e’en Death 
Bode but one bright charm flee; 

Those deep and tender twilight eyes. 

Whose light no more we see. 

A soft smile rest* on lip and brow. 

And though earth’s charms hare fled, 

She dwells ’mid Heaveu’s fadeless bowers— 
Wo will not call her dead. 


A MATIN SONG. 

BT KBS. MORDAUNT. 


Ore* the casement, Ipsre, Sumner is coming, 

Is coming, is coming! I hear her glad voice; 
l v-vp in the woodland the partridge is drumming, 
Tli<- brooklet H dancing, the wild bee Is humming; 
Ail Nature is singing—rejoice, aye, rejoice I 

Fling wide the portals, love, welcome the rover; 

Drivd ouj the usurer, heavy-eyed Oars; 

Wuh daisies, and panda*, and gw o c l so ou t o d clover. 


We'll crown the bright njmph, till her smiles, brimming 
over, 

Drive the icy old winter-king quite to despair. 

Gome, come, for the sunlight, all goldenly glowing. 

Thrills the glad earth, ’till her warm pulses leap. 

Fair blossoms are springing, the south wind is blowing, 
Each bird-hannted tree, with wild nmsic o’erflowing. 

Is calling, awake, Jwo, awako from thy sloop 1 
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CONTINUED FROM PAOE 219. 

“ It isn’t that hurt,” he struggled to say. 
“ Not that” 


CHAPTER V. 

A figure crouched low in the darkness of that 
narrow passAgo, listening at the door, and shrink¬ 
ing with shudders when a groan broke through 
the ill-fitted panels. There was some confusion 
in the room beyond, voices, and guarded foot¬ 
steps, quick orders given, then dull, dead silence, 
and a sharp scream of agony. 

. “ They are killing him l they aro killing him !” 
cried that poor girl, springing to her feet. 
“Was that his last cry ? Oh ! was it ?” 

Rutli opened ilio door in rash hasto, and her 
pale face looked in. 

“Back! Go back, child !” < 

It was tho impatient voice and whito hand of; 
the surgeon that warned Ruth Jessup back; and j 
she shrunk into the darkness again, appalled by 
what sho had seen—her fathers gray hair, 
scattered on the pillow, his face) writhing, and 
his eyes hot and wild with anguish. 

This was what she had seen; and while it 
wrung her heart, there was hope in the agony it 
brought. Anythiug won better than the deathly 
stillness that had terrified her under the cedar 
trees. It was something that her father could 
feel pain. 

“ Now,” said the kind surgeon, looking through 
the door, “you can come in. The bullet is 
extracted.” 

In his whito palm lay a bit of bent lead, which 
he looked upon lovingly, for it was a proof of his 
own professional skill; hut Ruth turned from it 
with a shiver, and creeping up to her father’s 
bed, knelt down by it, brushing bock her tears, 
and burying her face in tho bed-clothes, afraid 
to meet the wild eyes turned upon her. 

Tho wounded man moved his hand a little 
toward her. She seized upon it with tender 
eagerness, and laid her >yet cheek upon it in 
penitent humility. 

“Oh, father!” 

The hard fingers stirred in her grasp. 

“Did jit hurt you so? Has it almost killed 
you?” . . 

The old man turued & little, and bent his eyes 
upon her. 


Ruth began to tremble. She understood him. 

“Oh, father I” she faltered, “who did it? 
How could you.have been hurt?” 

A stern glance shot from the sick man’s eye. 

“You! oh, you!” 

“ Oh, father! I did not know. How could I ?” 

The old man drew away his hand, and shook 
.off the tears she had left upon it, with more 
strength than he seemed to possess. 

“ Hush J” he said. “ You trouble me.” 

Ruth shrunk away, and ence more rested her 
head, on the quilt, that was soon wot with her 
tears. After a little she crept close to him again, 
and timidly touehed fyh hand. 

“Father!” 

“ Poor child ! Poor, foolish child I” 

“Father, forgive me!” 

The sick man’s face quivered all over, and, 
spite of an effort to restrain it, his poor hand 
rose tremblingly, and fell on that bowed head. 

“Oh, my child! if wo had both died before 
this thing happened ” 

“ I wish we had. Oh, how I wish wo had!” 

“ It was all my fhult,” murmured the sick 
man. 

“ No, no! It was mine. I am to blame, and 
I alone.” 

“I might have,known it; poor, lost lamb, I 
might have known it.” 

Ruth lifted her head suddenly. 

“ Lost lamb! Oh, father! what do these words 
mean?” 

Tfye gardener shook his head faintly, closed 
his eyes, and two great tears rolled from under 
the lids. L 

“ Oh ! tell me—tell me ! I—I cannot bear it, 
father!” 

That moment the surgeons, who had gone ont 
for consultation, came back and rather sternly 
reprimanded Ruth for talking with their patient. 

Ruth ro*e .obedientlyand turned away from 
the bed. The surgeons bow that a scarlet heat 
had driven away the pallor of her oountenance, 
but took no heed of Uiat. She had evidently 

-.*88— * 
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agitated their patient, and this was sufficient ex¬ 
cuse for some degree of severity. So she went 
forth, relieved of her former awful dread,, but 
wounded with new anxieties. 

Two days followed of intense suffering to that 
wounded man and the broken-hearted girl. ; 
Fever and 4elirium set in with him, terror and 
dread with her. The power of reason had come 
out of that great shock. In trembling and awe 
she had asked herself questions. 

Who had fired that murderous shot? How 
had the gun disappeared from behind the passage 
door, where Dick Storms had surely left it? 
Had there been a quarrel between the father she 
loved and the husband she adored? If so, which 
was? the aggressor ? 

The poor girl remembered with dread the ques¬ 
tions with which her father had startled her so; 
the sharp gleam of his usually kind eyes, and 
the set firmness of his mouth, while he waited 
for her answer. Did he guess at the deception 
she hod practiced, or were his suspicions such as ' 
made the blood turn in her veins ? 

With these thoughts harassing her mind, the 
young creature watched over that sick man until 
her own strength began to droop. In his de¬ 
lirium, he had talked wildly, and uttered at ran¬ 
dom many a broken fancy that cat her to the 
soul; but soon, in his helpless state, there had 
seemed to Ita an undercurrent of caution curbing 
his tongue. He raved of the man who had shot 
him, but mentioned no names; spoke of his 
daughter with hushed tenderness, but still with 
a sort of reserve, as if he were keeping some 
painful thought back in hfc heart. Sometimes he 
recoghi 2 cd her, and then liis eyes, lurid with 
fever, would fill with hot tears. 

• r 

After awhile this ftever of the brain passed off, 
and left the strong man weak as a child. It seemed 
ns if hfe had lost all force, even for suffering, or 
even continued thought; but Ruth felt that some 
painful thing, that he never spoke of or hinted at, 
haunted him. ‘He was strangely wakeful, and at 
times she felt his great eyes looking out at her 
from their deepening caverns, with an expression 
that made her heart sink. 

One day he spoke to her with a suddenness 
that made her breath stand still. 

•‘Ruth!” 

“ Father, did yon speak to me?** 

‘•Where is he?” 

“Who, father?” 

“Yon know. Is he safe out of the way V* 

“ Do you mean-” 

The girl broke off. She could not utter Walton 
Hurst’s name. The sick man also seemed to 
shrink from it. 


“ Is he safe?” 

“ Oh, father 1 he was hurt like yourself.” 

“ Hurt!—he ? 1 am speaking of Walton Hunt, 
girl.” 

The man spoke out plainly now, and & wild 
questioning look came into his eyes. 

“Oh, father! he was found, like yourself, 
lying on the ground, like dead. 1 thought that 
he was dead.” 

“ Lying across the path like dead ! Who hurt 
him? Not I—not I!” 

Ruth flung herself on her knees by the bed; a 
flush of coming tears rushed over her face. 

“Oh, father! oh, thank God! father, dear 
father!” 

“Did you think that?” whispered the sick 
man, overwhelmed by this swift outbunt of 
feeling. 

“ I did not know—I could not tell. It was all 
so strange, so terrible ! Oh, fkther, I have been 
so troubled 1” 

The sick man looked at her earnestly. 

“Ruthl” 

“Yes, father!” 

“ Was he shot like me?” 

“ I do not know. They say not. Some terri¬ 
ble blow on the head, bnt no blood.” 

“ A blow on the head ! But how ? As God is 
my witness, I struck no one.” 

Ruth fell to kissing that large, helpless hand, 
as if some awful stain had just* been removed 
from it. In all her father’s sickness she had 
never touched him with her sweet lips till now. 
Then all at once she drew back as if an arrow 
had strnck her. It was something keener than 
that—one of the thoughts that almost kill as 
they strike. After a struggle for breath, she 
spoke. 

“ But who? Oh, father, you were shot. Waa 
it—was it——” 

“ Hush, child ! Not a word ! I—I will not 
hear a word. Never let that question pass your 
lips again so long as you live. I charge you—I 
charge you!” 

The sick man fell back exhausted, and gasping 
for breath. Th<* question put so naturally by his 
daughter seemed to have given him a dangerous 
shock. 

“ But how is he now ?” 

The question was asked in a hoarse whisper, 
and more by the bright eyes than those trembl¬ 
ing lips. 

“ I—I havte not dared to ask. I—I could not 
leave you here alone,” answered Ruth, with a 
fltftil quiver of the lips. 

“ How long is it ?” 

“ Two days, fhther.” 
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44 Two days, and no news of him.” | 

41 They would not keep it from us if he had 
been worse,” said Ruth, who had listened with 
sickening dread to every footstep that approached 
the cottage, fearing the news she dreaded, and 
gathering hopes because it did pot come. 

44 Has Sir Noel been here?” 

44 He was here that night,” answered Ruth, 
shuddering, as she thought of the awful scope, 
when her father was brought home so death-like. 

44 Not since? He knew that I was hurt, too.” 

44 He has sent the doctors here.” 

44 What news did they bring?” 

44 1—I did not dare to ask.” 

A look of deep compassion broke into those 
sunken eyes, and, turning on his pillow, the old 
man murmered in a painful whisper, 

44 Poor child ! Poor child 1” 

Then Ruth fell to kissing his great hand again, 
murmuring, 

• 4 Oh, father! you are so good to me—so good!” 

‘•Iam weak—so weak,” he answered, as if ex¬ 
cusing something to himself. 44 But how could 

he- Well, well, when I am stronger—when I 

am stronger!” 

The cottage was small, and the jar of an open¬ 
ing door could be felt through the whole little 
building. Some one was trying at the latch then, 
fcnd a step was heard in the passage. 

44 Go. It may be news,” said the sick man. 

Before Ruth could roach the door, she met 
Dick Storms coming toward her father’s room. 
His manner was less audacious than usual, and 
his face clouded. 

“1 have come to ssk after your father,” he 
said, with a dogged look, as if he expected some 
rebuff. 44 They say that he has been shot in the 
back by some lurking Chief. Maybe, lass, 1 could 
help ferret out who it is if the old man'll tell me 
all about it.” 

44 Father is too ill for talking,” answered Ruth, 
shrinking out of her visitor’s path. 44 He must 
be kept quiet.” 

44 Aye; but not from his near neighbors. The 
old man at tho farm sent me over to hear all 
about it.” 

“ There is nothing to hear. Everybody knows 
how my poor father was found bleeding in the 
park. He has been very ill since, and only now 
has come to himself.” 

44 Oh! ah! Then he has come to his senses. 
That was what we most wanted to know; for, of 
course, he can tell who shot at him. 1*11 be bound 
it is guessed at rightly enough. Still knowing is 
knowing.” 

As he spoke, Storms moved forward, as if de¬ 
termined to enter the sick man's obamber. 


Ruth had no power to stop him. She retreated 
backward, step by step, shrinking from his ap¬ 
proach, btlt without the least power of resistance. 
When she reached the door, Storms put forth his 
rough hand, and attempted to push her aside, not 
rudely; but she so loathed his touch, that a faint, 
cry broke from her. 

A look of fiendish malice broke over the young 
man’s face as he bent it close to her. 

“You didn’t yell so when the young master 
took my place yon night, when all this trouble 
came up. Happen, I could tell something of what 
chanced bet ween the old man and your sweet- 
heart, after the old man went out with my gun in 
his hand.” 

44 You know—you con tell ? You saw ?” whis¬ 
pered the poor girl, rendered hoarse by fern*. 

44 Ah, that makes you whimper, does it ? That 
starts the blood from your white face. Yes, I saw 
—I saw; and when the courts want to know what 
I saw happen, they will hear about it. Kicked 
dogs bite now and then. So don’t gather your 
comely little self into a heap, when 1 come by 
again, or my tongue may be loosened. I have 
kept it between my teeth till now, all for the sake 
of old times, when you were fain to smile on Dick 
Storms, no matter whence came.” 

44 But we were children then.” 

44 Aye; but when he came with his dainty 
wooing, some one forgot that she had ever been a 
child.” 

44 No, no 1 Asa playmate, I liked you. It was 
when—when-” 

44 When, having the feelings of a man, I spoke 
them out, and was treated like a dog. Do not 
think Dick Storms will ever forget that-. No, 
never—never, to his dying day.” 

44 Why are you so harsh with me, Richard,” 
oried the poor girl, now thoroughly terrified. 44 1 
never in my whole life have done you any harm.” 

The young man laughed a low, disagreeable 
laugh. 

44 Any harm! Oh, no! Such milk-faced doves 
as you never harm anything. They only fire a 
man’s heart with love, then torment him with it, 
like witches, as they be—soft-spoken, smiling 
witches, that make us devils with their jibes, and 
babies with their tears. Oh, I hardly know 
which is most enticing, love or hate, for such crea¬ 
tures.” 

44 Don’t! don't 1 You frighten me!” pleaded 
the girl. 

44 Aye, there it is. Faint at a plain word; but 
work out murder and bloodshed with the witch¬ 
craft of your false smiles and lying tears. That 
is what you have done, Ruth Jessup, let me tell 
you.” 
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44 No I no!” cried the girl, putting up her; 
hands. 

44 Who was it that sent out her own father and 
sweet-heart?” 

“Hush! I will not hear this. It is false—it 
is cruel. There was no quarrel between them— 
no evil blood.” 

44 No quarrel—no evil blood! She says that, 
looking meek as a spring lamb chewing the lie in 
her mouth as that does clover. But what if I tell 
you that the old man in yonder knew just all that 
happened after I was turned out of the kitchen ; 
that night.” 

“It was you who told him that which might 
have brought great trouble on him and mo; only 
good men are slow to believe evil of those they 
love. I know from his own lips that you had way- ; 
laid him in the park with a wicked falsehood.” 

“It was the truth, every word of it,” ex* 
claimed Storms, stamping his foot on* the floor. , 
44 1 saw it with my own eyes.” 

“ Saw what?” faltered the girl, sick with ap¬ 
prehension. 

“Saw! But I need not tell you. Only the 
next time Sir Noel’s heir comes here, with his 
orders for flowers, and his wanting to know all 
j.bout growing roses, have a curtain to the kit¬ 
chen windov/, or train the ivy thicker over it. 
Now do you understand?” 

44 It is you who cannot understand,” said Ruth, 
feeling a glow of courage, which the coarse youth 
mistook for shame. “The thing you did was a 
mean act, and if I had never hated you before, 
that would be cause enough.” 

44 lloity toity I This is brass. After all, I did 
think to seo some sign of shame.” 

Ruth turned away, faint with terror and dis¬ 
gust. 

44 You may thank me that I told no one but 
the old man in yonder. Had I gone to Sir 
Noel-” 

44 No, no—you could not; you dare not!” 

“ Dare not! Well, now, I like that. Some 
day you will know how much I can dare.” 

“ But why—why do you wish to injure me?” 

44 Why does a kicked hound wish to bite? 
Why docs a hound snap when you mock him 
with a dainty bit of beef, and while his mouth 
waters, and his eyes gloat, toss it beyond his 
reach? You know something of the kennels, 
Ruth Jessup, and should know that men and 
hounds arc alike in this.” 

Ruth could hardly suppress the worn that 
crept through her into silence. But she felt 
that this rude man held an awful power over 
everything she loved, and gav© no expression to 
her bitter loathing. 


‘•Do you mean to let me in?” said Dick, 
almost coaxingly. “ I want to have a word with 
the old man.” 

Ruth stood aside. She dared not oppose him ; 
but when free to pass, he hesitated, and a look 
of nervous anxiety crime over his features. 

“The old man doesn’t speak much; hasn’t 
said how it all happened, ha?” 

S‘He has said nothing about it,” answered 
Ruth, struck with new terror. 

The old look of rough audacity came back to 
Dick’s face, and, without more ceremony, ho 
pushed his way into the wounded man’s room. 

Jessup was lying with his eyes closed, and his 
mouth firmly compressed, as if in pain. But the 
tread of heavy feet on the floor aroused him, and 
he opened his eyes in languid wonder. The 
sight of Storms brought a slow fever to his 
eyes. 

“Is it you—you?” he whispered, sharply. 

“Yes, neighbor Jessup, it is me,” answered 
Dick, with a fhrtive look at the sick man. 
‘‘Father is sadly put about, and wants to know 
how it all happened. He means to have justice 
done, if no one else stirs in the matter—does my 
father.” 

A look of keen, almost ferocious anxiety, 
darkened the young man’s face as he said this. 

“That is kind and neighborly,” answered the 
sick man, moving restlessly in his bed. “ But 
th6rc is nothing to tell.” 

Dick looked at the old man in dumb amaze¬ 
ment an instant. Up to this time his manner 
had been anxious, and his voice hurried. Now a 
dark red glow rose to his face, and it blazed up 
into a glare of relief. 

“Nothing to tell, and you shot through tho 
shoulder, in a way that has set the whole coun¬ 
try side agog? This is a pretty tale to go home 
with.” 

The young man spoke cheerfully, and with a 
sort of chuckle in his voice. 

“It is the truth,” said Jessup, closing his 
eyes. 

“ But some one shot you.” 

“It was an accident,” whispered the sick 
man. 

44 An accident ? Oh ! was it an accident ?” 

44 Nothing worse.” 

“ Are you in earnest, Jessup?” 

“Do I look like a man who jokes?” said tho 
gardener, with a slow smile. 

44 And you are willing to swear to this?” 

“No one will want me to swear. No harm 
worth speaking of has been done.” 

“ Don’t you bo sure 6f that.” answered Dick, 

< roughly. 44 The peace has been broken, and two 
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two men liavo been badly hurt. This is work for j 
a magistrate.” 

Jessup shook bis pale head on the pillow, and 
spoke with some energy. 

“ I tell you it was an accident; my gun went 

off.” 

“ And I tell you it was no accident. 1 saw it 
all with my own eyes.” 

“You—you saw it all?” exclaimed Jessup, 
rising on his elbow. 44 You!” 

“Just ns plain as a bright moon and stars 
could show it to me.” 

“How? How-” 

Jessup had struggled up from his pillow, but 
now fell back almost fainting, but with his wild 
eyes fixed steadily on the young man’s face. 

“ 1 had just passed under the cedar-trees, when 
you come in sight, walking fust, os if you were in 
a hurry to find some one.” 

“It was you I was looking for. I was on my 
way to find you,” whispered Jessup, so hoarsely 
that Dick had to bend low to catch his words. 

“ Me! What for, I should like to know ?” 

“ Because I thought you had lied to me,” an¬ 
swered the old man, turning his face from the 
tight. “Oh,* if it had been so—if it hod been 
«o!” 

A sob shook that strong frame, and from under 
the wrinklod eyelids two great tears forced their 
way. 

A flash of intelligence gleamed across Dick 
Storm'8 face. He was gaining more intelligence 
than he bod dared to hope for. But craft is tho 
refuge of knaves, and the wisdom of fools. Ho 
had self-command enough for deception, and pre¬ 
tended not to observe the anguish of that proud 
old man, for proud he was, in the best sense of 
the word. 

“ I was hanging about the grounds, too savago 
for home or anything else,” he went on to say. 
“ I had seen enough to drive a man mod, and was 
almost that, when you came up. There was an¬ 
other man under the cedar-trees. I had been 
watching for him all the evening. You know 
who that was.” 

Jessup gave a faint groan. 

“ I knew that he was skulking there in hopes 
vf seeing her again.” 

“it is a mistake!” exclaimed Jessup, with 
more force in his voice than he had os yet shown. 

Dick Storms laughed mockingly. 

“ So you mean to shield him ? You mean that ? 
Maybe you will tell me that the youn^ master 
wasn’t in your house that night; that your lass 
never met him by the little lake; that he did not 
shoot you for being in the .way? Happen, you 
will expect me to believe all that; but X saw it!” 


As these cruel words were rained over him 
like blood, the old man settled down in his bed, 
and seemed hardening into iron. The fire of com¬ 
bat glowed in his deep-set eyes, and his hand 
clenched a fold of the bed-clothes, as if both had 
been chisseled out of marble. 

“ No one shot me. It was my own careless 
handling of the gun,” ho said. “No one shot 
me.” 

Dick Storms laughed roughly* 

“Oh, no, Jessup, that’ll never do! What a 
man sees he sees.” 

“No ono shot me—it was myself.” 

“ But how did ho come to harm, if it was not 
a kick on the head from the gun he did not know 
how to manage? I could have told him how to 
handle it better. My gun, too-” 

“ Your gun 1” 

“ Yes, my gun. I left it behind the door, in 
the passage, when he sent me out. He took it 
when it was dangerous to stay longer. I saw it 
in his hand before you came up. He was armed 
—you were not.” 

“ I took the gun ” said Jessup.- 

“You will swear to that!” said Dick, really 
amazed. “ You believe it ?” 

4 4 1 took t he gun. It went off by chance. That 
is all I have to say. Now leave me, young man, 
for so much talk is more than I can bear.” 

Dick obeyed. He had not on’y gained all the 
information he wanted, but the material for new 
mischief had been supplied to a brain that was 
strong to work out evil. He found Ruth in the 
passage, walking swiftly up and down, wild and 
pale with distress. She gave him a look that 
might have softened a heart of marble, but only 
increased his self-gratulation. 

“Just let me ask this,” he said, coming close 
to her, wit h a sneer on his face. 44 Which of’em 
took out the gun I left standing behind the door 
that night—father or sweet-heart? One or the 
other will havo to answer for it. Which would 
you liefest were hanged ?” 

The deadly whiteness which swept over that 
young fhee only deepened the cruel sneer that 
had brought it forth. Bending lower down, the 
wretch added, 

44 1 saw it all. I know which it was that fired 
the shot. Now what will you give me to hold my 
tongue?” 

Ruth could not speak; but her eyes, full of 
deadly fear, were fixed upon him. 

44 Happen, you would marry me now, rather 
than see him hung.” 

Ruth shuddered, and looked wildly around, r 
a bird seeks to flee from a serpent that threat ei i 
its life. 
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“Say, isn’t my tongue worth bridling at a fair j could bring yourself to ask me. If it had been 
price?” | anything in my line now!” 

“I—I do not understand you,” faltered the j “It is! It is! Kindness is always in your line, 
poor young creature, drawing back with uncon- \ dear godmother!” pleaded the poor girl, putting 
quer&ble aversion, till the wall supported her. \ one arm over the housekeeper’s broad shoulders, 
“But you will understand what it all means, and laying her pale check against the rosy fresh, 
when he is dragged to the assizes, for all the ness which bloomed in that of her friend. “ l 
rabble of the country side to look upon.” j wouldn’t ask you, only it is so important.” 

Ruth covered her face with both hands. “But what can it be that you want to say, 

“ Oh, you seem to see it now. That handsome Ruthy ? I cannot begin to understand it,” ques- 
face, looking out of a criminal’s box ; those white j tioned the old woman, faltering a little in her 
hands held up pleading for mercy. Mind you, hastily-expressed denial; for the soft-pleading 
his high birth and all his father’s gold will only \ kisses lavished on her face, had their effect. “ If 
be the worse for him. The laws of old England \ you were not such a child now.” 
reach gentlemen as well as us poor working folks, i “ But I am not a child now.” 

Ha ! what is this?” \ 41 Hoity toity ! Is she setting herself up as a 

The cruel wretch might well cry out, for Ruth j woman? Well, that does make me laugh. Why, 

had fainted at his feet. \ it is but yesterday liko since your mother came 

{into this very room, such a pale, youug thing, 
j with you in her arms. She was weak then, with 
CHAPTER VI. s the consumption, that carried her off, burning 

“ I must see him. I will see him ! Oh, Mrs. j like fire in her poor, thin cheeks, while you lay 
Mason, if you only knew how important it is!” j in her arms, plump os a pheasant, with those 
The good housekeeper, who sat in her com- j gipsy, black eyes full of fire, and a crow of joy 
fortable parlor at the Hall, was surprised and j on your baby mouth. Ah, me! I remember it so 
troubled by the sudden appearance of her pretty j well!” 

favorite from the gardener’s cottage. She was j “ My poor young mother asked something of 

hard to move, but could not altogether steel her- \ you then, didn’t she?” said Ruth, 

pelf against the pathetic pleading of that pale, j ' “ Well, yes, she did. I mind it well. She had 
young creature, who had come up from her home something on her heart, and came to me about it.” 

through the lonely dusk, to ask a single word “And that was-” 

with the young heir. Sick or well, she said, that “About you, ohild. She knew that Bhe was 
word muBt be spoken. All she wanted of Mrs. going to die, and—and I had always liked her, 
Mason was to let her into his room a single and been friendly, you know.” 
minute—one minute—she would not Ask for more. “ Yes, I know that. Father has told me.” 
Only if Mrs. Mason did not want to see her die, : “Being so, it was but natural that she should 
she would help her to speak that one word. : como to me in her last trouble.” 

There is something in passionate earnestness “ She could not have come to a dearer or kinder 
which will awake the most lethargic heart to ' soul,” murmured Ruth. 

energy, if that heart is kindly disposed. The “Nonsense, child! She might; but then the 
stout housekeeper of the Hall had known and truth was she didn’t. It was me the poor thin;; 
petted Ruth Jessup from the time she was old j ohose to trust. I shall never forget her look that 
enough to carry her little apron full of fruit or \ day when she sat down on a stool at my feet, just 
flowers from the gardener’s oottage to her room \ thdre by the window, and told me that she knew 
in the great mansion. It went to her heart to \ it was coming death that made her so feeble, 
refuse anything to the fair young creature, who \ She was looking at you then as well as she could, 
still seemed to her nothing more than a child ; j for the great tears that seemed to cool the heat in 
but the wild request, and the tearful energy with \ her eyes; and you lay still as a mouse, looking at 
which it was urged, startled the good woman into \ her as if there was cause of baby wonderment in 
sharp opposition. j her tears. Then all at once your little mouth 

“ Mr. Walton ! You wish to see him, Ruthy? j began to tremble, and lilting up your arms, you 
Who ever heard of such a thing? It quite makes \ cried out, as if her tender grief had hurt you. 
me tremble to think of it. What can a ohild like j That brought the tears into my eyes. So wo al! 
you want with the young master, and he sick in \ sat thero crying together, though hardly a worl 
bed, with everybody shut out but the doctor, and J had been spoken up to then. Still I knew what 
wet ioe-cloths on his head, night and day. I > it all meant, and reaching out my arms, took you 
oouldn’t think of mentioning it. I wonder yon \ to my own bosom.” 
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“ Bless you for it,” murmured Ruth. 

“ Another baby had slept in that bosom once, 
and some where in God’s great universe I knew 
that slio might find it among the angels, and care 
for it as I meant to care for you, Ruthy.” 

“ She did 1 She does 1 Only that child is so 
much happier than I am,” sobbed Ruth, tenderly. 

44 She has all the angels; I only you 1” 

Mrs. Mason lifted her plump hand, with which 
she patted the young creature’s cheek, and said 
that sho was a good child, and always had been ; 
only a little headstrong, now and then, which 
was not to be wondered at, seeing it was ont of 
the question that she conld altogether fill the 
place of that sweet, dead mother, os she must be 
at her duties there in the Hall, while Jessup was 
obstinate, and would keep the child with him. 

44 And you ore all the mother I have now,” said 
Ruth, who had listened with forced patience. 
“ To whom else can Igo?” 

44 Why, to no one. I should like to see man or 
woman aitempt to cheat me out of my trust? I 
will say this for Jessup, headstrong as he is 
about having you with him, he has not interfered. 
When it was my pleasure to have you taught 
things that only ladies think of learning, he never 
thought of having a word to say against it; so I j 
had my own way with my own money, and you 
will know the good of all the learning when you 
are old enough to go among people, and think of 
a husband, which will not be for years yet.” 

Ruth sighed heavily. 

“ Meantime, my dear,” continued the house¬ 
keeper, 44 we must be looking about for the proper 
person. With the learning we have given you, 
and certain prospects, we shall have a right to 
look high. Not amofig the gentry, though you 
will be pretty enough and bright enough for most 
of them, according to my thinking; but there are 
genteel tradespeople in the village, and they 
sometimes creep up among the gentry in these 
times. So who knows that you will not bo made 
a lady in that way.” 

44 Oh, no! Do not speak of it—do not think of 
it!” said Ruth, with nervous energy. 44 1 cannot 
bear that V* 

“ What a child it is: but I like to see it. For¬ 
ward young things are my abomination; but you 
may as well know it first as last, Ruth^. When 
I promised your dying mother to be a mother to 
you, it was not in words; but deep down in my 
heart, I gave you that other child’s place. I am 
au old woman, and have saved money, which 
would have been hers, and shall^ yours some of 
these days.” 

Ruth let her head fall on the kind house¬ 
keeper’s shoulder, and burst into a passion of 


tears. Again the old woman patted her upon the 
cheek. 

44 Why, child, what is the matter? I thought 
this news would make you happy. Remember 
my savings are heavier thftn people think.” 

44 Don’t 1 oh, don't! I cannot bear it,” sobbed 
the girl. 44 Everybody—that is almost everybody 
—is far too kind. You above all, only—only it is 
not money I want just now.” 

*• But my dear--” 

44 All the money in the world, if you could give 
it me, could not be so much as the thing I asked 
just now,” Ruth broke in, made desperate as the 
subject of her wish seemed drifting out of sight. 
44 1 want it so much—so much.” 

44 My child, it is impossible. What would Sir 
Noel say ? What would the Lady Rose say ?” 

44 She has no right. What is it to her?” cried 
the girl, stung by a sharp pang of jealousy, which 
overmastered every other feeling. 

“Ruth!” 

44 Forgive me. I am so unhappy.” 

44 Ruth, I do not understand. You do not cry 
like a child, but os women cry when their hearts 
are breaking.” 

44 My heart is breaking.” 

44 Poor child I Is it about your father?” 

44 Yes, oh, yes! My father!” 

44 But the doctors say he is better.” 

44 He is better; but we fear trouble, great 
trouble.” 

“Where? How?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Mason, I must tell you, or you will 
not let me see him. They will try to make out 
that the young master shot my father.” 

44 They? Who? X should like to meet the man 
who dares Bay it, face to face.” 

Ruth shuddered. She had met the man, and 
his evil smile haunted her. 

44 It may be that it is only a threat,” she $aid; 
44 but it frightened us, and made my father 
worse.” 

4 4 But he knows—surely he knows ? What does 
your father say ?” 

44 The man’s rude talk threw him into a fever. 
He was quite wild, and tried to get up and dress 

himself, that he might come and see Wa-, the 

young master, at once.” 

44 Why, the man was craxy,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mason. . 

44 He seemed like it. I could not keep him in 
bed, and only pacified, him, by promising to come 
myself. You see now why it is that I must speak 
with Mr. Walton.” 

44 Yes, I Bee,” observed the housekeeper, now 
quite bewildered. 44 But had you not better go 
to Sir Noel?” ’ ‘ * 
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“No! No! My father bade me speak to no 
one but the young master.” 

“ Well, well! if he knows about your coming, 

I don’t bo much mind. Wait a bit, and 1 will 
send for Webb, Sir Noel’s own man, who is in tho 
young master’s chamber night and day. I will 
have a nice hit of supper served up hero, and 
that will keep him while you can steal into the 
room without trouble.” 

Ruth flung her arms around the good woman’s 
neck, and covered her face with grateful kisses. 

“ Oh, how good you are—how good you are!” 

“Well! well! Remember, dear, if I givo 
you your own way now, it is because of your 
father.” 

“ 1 know—I know; but how soon T It is now 
after dark!” 

The housekeeper rung her bell. Then, os if 
struck with a new thought, told Ruth to go into 
her bedroom, and not attempt to enter any other 
part of the house, till slio knew that Webb was 
safe down at tho supper-table. Ruth promised, 
and stealing into tho bedroom, sat down on a 
couch and waited. 

Scarcely had she left tho room, when Hiffles, 
Lady Rose Houston’s maid, come in, and heard 
the orders Mrs. Mason gave regarding Webb. A 
certain gleam of intelligence shot across that 
shrewd old face, and after making some trifling 
errand, she went out, with a smile on her grim 
lips. 

For half an hour Ruth sat in the darkneos with 
her head bowed and her hands locked. It peemed 


an age to her before she heard the clink of cups, 
and the soft ring of silver. Then, listening keenly, 
she heard,a man's voice speaking with the house¬ 
keeper. This might be Webb. She was resolved 
to make sure of that, and, walking on tip-too 
across the carpet, noiselessly opened tho door far 
enough to see that personage seated by the house¬ 
keeper, eating a dainty little supper. 

Quick os a bird, Ruth stole through the oppo¬ 
site door, up the servants’ stair-case, and along 
tho upper hall, on which the family bed-cham¬ 
bers opened. 

Trembling with excitement, which oppressed 
her to faintness, she turned the lock, and stole 
into the chamber, but only to pause a step from 
i he door, dumb and cold, ns if, then and there, 
turned into stone 

Another person was in the room, standing close 
by the bed, with tho glow of its silken curtains 
falling over the soft whiteness of her dress, and 
the rich masses of her golden hair. It was Lady 
Roso Houston. 

A moment this fair vision stood gazing upon 
tho inmate of tho bed, then her faco drooped 
downward, and seemed to rest upon tho pillow, 
where another head lay. Tho night-lamp was 
dim, but Ruth could see this, and also that the 
lady sunk slowly to her knees, and rested her 
cheek against a hand, around wliich her fingers 
were onwoYcn. 

Not a word did that, young wife utter. Not * 
breath did she draw, but, turning swiftly, fled. 
(to be continued.) 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BY A. HAMILTON. 


All clothed arottnd by the dew-varnished sheen 
Of thy yonng leave*, so delicately green, 

That clasp their darling when the winds are keen; 

Surely thou art a saint among the flowers, 

Sweet lily of the valley, hiding low 
In some dim nook, far from this world of ours, 
Where only garish things are glad to grow. 


How many gentle hearts would emulate 
Tho sweet examplo of thy life, could they, 
Hiding from tardy love and ready hate. 

Find some still spot to meditate and pray; 
Some little chnpel where the wearied soul 
Might hear the symphonies of Heaven roll. 
And stainless dwell until exhaled away. 


THE SP 

BT H. 


RING-TIME. 

J. VEIL NON. 


Pm longing for the Sprtng-thns, 

To hear the waters run; 

To see the fruit-trees blossom. 

To feel the April sun. 

To watch the white-douds drifting, 
Across the blue, blue sky j 


And smell the woodland fragrance 
That's wafted eoftly by. 

The bleak March winds are blowing, 
Cold falls the sleet and rain. 

Oh! when will come the Spring-time, 
And I be young again? 
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THAT OTHER WILLIE. 


D Y BELLA FRENCH. 


44 Willie, why don’t yon go and play with the 
boys, and not bo forever stuck at my feet?” 

Such was Mrs. Grey’s impatient question, one 
day, when her little son came and seated himself 
in the parlor, when his mother was conversing 
with a visitor. 

“ 1 would rather bo with you than the boys,” 
he answered, timidly. 

“Oh, I never saw bucIi a booby !” 

“Is it wrong to wish to bo near you, mamma?” 
said the child, and his nether lip trembled as he 
spoke. 

“Wrong? Of course not. But you are old 
enough to have some manliness about you. See 
yonder are Will and John Gowdy on the ice. 
Bun along and keep them company. I want to 
talk with Mrs. Brown.” 

The boy picked up his little cap, and went out 
without another word. Mrs. Grey turned to her 
visitol*. 

“Isn’t he a queer child?” she asked. 

The other raised her sad eyes, and fixed them 
with such a pained expression on the mother’s 
face, that for a moment Mrs. Grey felt almost 
offended. She was a sorrowful-looking woman, 
this Mrs. Brown. 

“I had a son once; but he is gone now,” she 
said, at last, and there were tears in her tones. 

Mrs. Grey gazed at her wonderingly. She had 
not known this before. 

“It is a bitter thing to tear open partially- 
hcaled wounds,” Mrs. Brown continued; “but 
let me tell you my story. 

“ Several years ago, I was about to give a party ; 
a grand affair it was to be, and my head was 
almost turned while making preparations. My 
Willie (his name was Willie, too,) was about six¬ 
teen years old. He had never been to school; I 
had educated him myself. At home, he was all 
a mother’s heart could desire; but he was shy, 
and when I forced him into company, he appeared 
co awkward, that I often felt ashamed of him. 
This was one reason for my deciding to give a 
p ;rty. If he was obliged to act the part of host, 
he would overcome his boshftalness, I thought. 
But Willie never approved of it. 

“ ‘ I shall be so glad when that party is over,’ 
he said, one day; ‘ for Since you have got it into 
your head, I have lost my mother.* 

“ 4 Poor little baby 1’ I responded, slightly pro¬ 


voked at his lack of interest. 4 1 wonder how 
many more years I shall, have you tied to my 
apron-strings!’ 

“I spoke sneeringly, and a proud flush in¬ 
stantly overspread his face. 

“ 4 1 will be tied there no longer,’ ho returned. 
4 1 will seek other company in the future.’ 

44 1 was frightened at the result of my words. 
Still I made no response. My boy putting on his 
coat and hat, went out. It was the first time in 
hislifo hb had left me without informing me where 
ho was going. 

44 In good time the party came off. It was a 
gay affair, and none were gayer than Willio. ne 
was a sort of an extremist, and took no medium 
stand. After that, his books and work were ne¬ 
glected, and his days os well as his evenings were 
spent abroad. Fast young men became his con¬ 
stant companions. I was left alone to mourn 
ove# the change which I had wrought. At first, 
he made it a rule to be in at night at ten o’clock; 
but, after a time, ho began to stay out later; and 
day-break sometimes found him from home. I 
tried to expostulate, tried to win him back to his 
old habits, but my efforts were unavailing. He 
had got a taste of a new life, and it held him by 
a charm. Well do I remember the first night 
that he came home in a state of intoxication. It 
was his seventeenth birth-day, just a year from 
the time that I had given the party. I had seen 
him under the influence of wine once or twice be¬ 
fore : but on this night he had drunk so deeply, 
that some of his companions had to help him home. 

44 The hours of that night were dreadful hours 
of self-reproach and agony. I was so glad when 
morning came to dispel the gloom—so glad when 
reason returned to my erring child. He was 
very much ashamed. He said, again and again, 
he would do better; but his resolves were worth¬ 
less. Two nights later he was again brought 
home intoxicated. After that it was a common 
occurrence. He fell lower and lower, squandered 
all my ready money, and, when I refused to mort¬ 
gage my property, that he might have more, he 
left me with an oath. 

44 That night a large firm was robbed, and* it 
was soon discovered that Willie was one of the 
perpetrators of the deed. The next morning the 
town was wild with excitement, and I was almost 
crazed with anxiety, for my boy had fled. The 
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TII AT OTHER WILLIE. 


news passed from mouth to mouth; my house ; 
was searched, and my son called a villain; but I 
had no power to prevent either. No one gave : 
me a word of sympathy. 

“‘You have only yourself to blame,’ said a 
blunt old woman, who called during the day. ‘ 
«The boy was happy at home, but you drove him 
into bad company.. 

“That night, at the hour of twelve, as I sat 
alone, a window was opened softly, and Willie 
stepped into the room. With a glad cry I sprang 
toward him; but ho pushed me rudely away. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Can you hide me anywhere ?’ he said. 4 The 
hounds are after me. Had you given me money 
yesterday, this would not have been. 

“ 4 Oh, Willie,’ I cried. 

“ ‘Yes, mother,’ he said, sternly. 4 You have 
made me a criminal. I want to tell you I have 
secretly married Kate Hastings. God knows what 
will become of her. 

“ Kate was a pretty little creature, only six¬ 
teen years old, innocent as the violets which grew 
around her home. My bleeding heart gave a 
quick, painful throb, as he continued, 

“ ‘ The world now will not believe we are mar¬ 
ried. She will be scorned by all. Hark I they 
are coming. Mother, I am too young, too wicked 
to (fie, but I must die. Farewell 1’ 

“ I saw his purpose new, for his hand clutched 
a revolver; and springing to my feet, I threw my 
arms about him to shield him from himself. But 
he shook me off. The next moment the loud report 
of his pistol eohoed through the house. One 
glance showed me his lifeless form, stretched on 
the floor. Then existence was a blank to me. 

“ When I awoke to consciousness, the morning 
sun was shining, and the house was filled with 
people. But even justice was satisfied, and I 
was soon left alone with the deed. All day, tear¬ 
less and motionless, I sat beside the mangled 
corpse. Some people, kinder than the rest, came 
in to make preparations for the funeral, and 
passed silently out; but I did not heed them. 

“Katie Hastings came just after dark. She 
was dressed in deep mourning, and her face was 
so ghastly that it startled me. 

“ ‘ You, too, have oome to reproach met’ I said. 

“ < No, mother. You suffer enough without my 
reproaches. I have come to watch with the dead.’ 

“ ‘ I wish to watch alone,’ I said. 

“ ‘ It is I who will watch alone,’ she returned, 
* It is my right. I am his wife.’ 

“ How calm she was 1 There was not even a 
tremor of the voice to tell how she suffered. 

“ ‘ Yes, it is your right, my poor child !’ I 
said. < It gives me another pang to give him 
up, even to you, my daughter; still I do it.’ 


“ She looked up quickly. 

“ ‘ lie has told you?’ 

“ ‘ Yea.’ 

“ 4 Yet you speak kindly to me, and do not con¬ 
demn ns !’ 

“A sad but beautiful smile for a moment 
lighted her features. She raised one of my hands, 
and kissed it reverentially. 

“ 4 Thank you !’ she said. 4 Some time you will 
be glad for having shown this kindness to one so 
much in need of it. Now, mother, leave me.’ 

44 1 left the apartment; but I did not retire. 
All night I sat on the floor, outside the door, 
hoping that Katie would bid me enter; but no 
such a summons came. Daylight returned, and 
the busy world again moved; still I heard no 
movement in the chamber of death. At last, my 
anxiety became so great, that I opened the door, 
and glanced in. The girl knelt by the corpse, ap¬ 
parently asleep. Softly I stole forward, and then 
raised the drooping head. But no sad eyes met 
my gaze; nothing but the white face, the staring 
orbs of a corpse. Katie had died by her own 
hand, as a bottle which she clutched proved. 

44 The next day, they buried the pair, my erring 
son and his child-wife, in one grave; and. ms the 
clods fell on the coffin, the brightness of my life 
went eut forever?’ 

Airs. Brown could say no more, for sobs choked 
her utterance. Her listener, too, was deeply 
affected, os her pale face and tearful eyes showed. 

Leaving the bereaved mother for a moment, 
Mrs. Grey stole softly to the door, and called, 

“Willie.” 

The child heard her, and came quickly to her 
side. 

“ What is it, mamma ?” 

“It is lonesome without you, darling,” she 
said, drawing him to her. 

A smile lit up his face. 

44 Then you do love me, mamma?” 

44 Love you? Oh, Willie!” 

Her arms were about him now, and she was 
sobbing on his shoulder. 

44 Did somebody tell you about those bad boys ?’ ’ 
he asked, wonderingly. 44 They have got a flask 
of whisky, mamma.” 

44 Thank God 1 you are saved, my darling!” she 
cried, hysterically. 

She drew him closer to her, she clung to him, 
she showered kisses on his wondering thee. But 
never, until he was a man, with a son of his own, 
did she teU him the history of that other Willie, 
whose childhood and his had been so much alike, 
and how by the knowledge of that other Willie's 
unfortunate career, he had been saved by her, 
perhaps, from a like fate. 
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dark shade of blue poplinette, or any other light 
woolen or combination of wool and silk materii 
suitable for the season. The skirt, which is ma 
just to touch the ground, and very narrow, is of 
the lighter shade; upon this foundation is placed 
a flounce of the darker shade, nine inches deep, 
cut on the bias, and put on with but little fullness, 
and that nearly all at the back. Over this is a 
similar flounce of the lighter shade; both flounces 
being headed by a double puff, and ruffle of the 
dark color. The over-skirt is of the dark-blue, 
simply trimmed with a bias fold of the same, 


me sieeves anu unuer-waist are or tne same, wi , 
a sleeveless jacket of the dark-blue. On the lei t 
side the over-skirt is looped with a sash, the ends 
Vol. LXV.—20 


mado of light-gray cashmere. The trimming of 
the skirt consists of a box-plaited frilling of the 
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BY EM ILY II. HAY. 


We give, first, this month, a walking or visiting fringed out of the light-blue. As may be seen, 
tfOStume, of a very light and g correspondingly the trimmings for the sleeves are made to corres¬ 
pond with the under-skirt. A box-plaited frill, 
made of the darker blue, lined with the light, 
completes the jacket at the throat, with the ad¬ 
dition of an inside ruff of plaited tulle, or e’ear 
muslin. Ten yards of the lighter shade, and 
eight yards of the dark color will make this cos¬ 
tume. Any other pretty contrasting color may 
be substituted in place of the blue. Nice goods 
of this kind may be bought from forty up to 
seventy-five cents a yard. 

Next is another walking-costume, particularly 
suited to the season, ns it has the addition of a 
mantle to match the dress, the whole of which is 
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same material, and bands on the apron-front- of 
the material, corded with a darker shade of pray 
silks. Tho over-skirt and mantle .‘ire simply 
trimmed with a bias fold of the cashmere, sum a 
as on the front of the skirt. The mantle is cut 
in the shawl shape, with square ends in front, 
and the addition of a small, pointed hood at the 
back, ornamented with bows of taffetas. A 
slightly-open sleeve is here substituted for the 
coat-sleeve, so indispensable for a walking-cos¬ 
tume. Fifteen yards of cashmere, and two yards 
of silk will be required. This would look very 
nice made in alpaca, and bo less expensive. Quite 
a good alpaca ean now be had for thirty-seven 
cents per yard, and so on up to seventy-live cents 
or one dollar. 

Next we give a lovely morning toilet of whito 
muslin or tarletan. The skirt is ornamented with 
nine narrow flounces, simply hemmed, put on 
quite flill upon a narrow foundation. The waist 
is high, and the sleeves are trimmed with two 



bows of Valencienne, or Duchess lace in imita¬ 
tion. The bodice is of colored silk, and trimmed 


with the same kind of lace as are the braces and 
also the sash. The bodice and sleeves may be 
trimmed with goffered frills, if econorhy is de¬ 
sired, and will look very pretty; or pulling of 
the muslin or tarletan over ribbon of the same 
color. One piece of tarletan will be required, 
and two yards of ribbon for the bodice. The 
bodice, sash, and braces, may be fashioned out Cf 
the best part of some half-worn dress of pink or 
or blue taffetas. 

Next wo give a cap of clear Swiss muslin, or 
tulle, edged with a narrow Valenci&n lace, and 



trimmed with bows of any colored ribbon, or 
black velvet, suitable for a rather elderly lady. 


Next we give, for a little girl of five or six 
years, a frock of blue and white checked material, 
with plain, high waist and coat-sleeves, with a 
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turned-back cuff of blue cashmere. There is a $ 
band of blue cashmere ornamenting the bottom of 
the skirt. The apron-shaped Polonaise is of blue 
cashmere, trimmed wit h a narrow band of the same, 
and pearl buttons; it is cut to open on the left 
side, where it buttons from the shoulder down to 
the bottom of the skirt. The opposite side is 
ornamented with false button-holes, and buttons 
to match. Three and a half yards of checked 
material, and one and a half yards of blue cash- 
mere, will make this dress. 

Another little costume consists of white pique, 
trimmed with bias bands of blue percale. The 
little Polonaise is cut to fit the back, and loose in 
front, and is confined at the waist with a belt of 
the percale, finished at the back with a bow and 
box-plaited postillion, which is attached to the 
belt. The trimming at the neck is put on in the j 
shape of a sailor collar, and the coat-sleeves have ] 
a small turned-back cuff. Instead of trimming j 
with percale, wide and narrow braid may be used, j 
eit her white or black. These pique dresses have j 
been worn all winter by si^chdittlo misses, but for j 
the spring months are even more suitable 

These costumes are all selected from the Tery 
latest and most stylish that have appeared. We 
wish our subscribers to notice, particularly, how 
superior they are to those that appear elsewhere, 
and which, if followed, make women and children 
look like frights. 



TABLE NAPKIN-RING, IN BEAD WORK. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


The ring is plaited with steel and crystal beads, 
and ornamented with a square of perforated card¬ 
board, as shown in illnstration on which initials 
are worked in bead$. For the ringdasten threads 
in the center of the square, and let the ends hang 



down in equal lengths • then thread the beads as 
shown in the illustration, and begin the plaiting. 
If it happen that one thread is shorter than ne¬ 
cessary in the course of the work, fasten a new 


thread on the old one, and lastly tie the end of 
each thread round the last bead. When the plait¬ 
ing is finished make it into a round by fastening 
the threaded beads carefiilly on to the wrong side 
of the cardboard; then cover a square of card¬ 
board on both sides with gray taffetas, work the 



embroidery on another square of the same size, 
sew both squares* on to the canvas on which the 
threaded beads are fastened. The square is then 
surrounded by large steel beads. 
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This cushion of perfumed wadding is covered j russe. Bound the outside is a ruching of pink 
with pink gros-grain, embroidered with pink and silk, with pink silk cord, and three bows of pink 
white silk in satin-stitch, overcast, and point » ribbon. 


WAISTCOAT-BODICE FOR DEM I-T 0 I L E T. 

IT EMI LT n. MAT. 
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Materials: Two ,ounces each of pink and white j 
Berlin wool, four stqfel needles, No. 14 bell 
gauge. j ; " 

With white wtoI, <$st nineteen stitches on first 
needle, nineteen on second, eighteen on third. ; 


Make one, slip one, knit one, pass 
over the knit one. 

30th ltow. The same os the 1st row. 

Continue for.seven more rows the same, then 
join on the pink wool. Knit and purl each alter¬ 
nate row for eight rows. l)ivide twenty-six 
Btitches for the front, leaving the other stitches 


on the two other needles for the sole. On the 
needle with tlie\wenty-six stitches, knit in rows 
backward and forward in qtripes of three rows, 
in pink and white wool. In the beginning of the 
fourth white stripe the-decrease is begun, and is 
made by flipping the seeond stitch, and passing 
it over the knitted one (at the beginning of each 
row the first stitch is to be purled to make a ridge 
in picking up the stitches for the sqle;) continue 
the decrease until you have six Btitches on the 
needle; then pick up the side stitches to meet 
those on the other needles; knit and purl alter¬ 
nately, six rows, then decrease at the back of 
heel by knitting two together twice, and at the 
toe by slipping the second stitch over the first at 
the beginning of each knitted row. Continue 
tis for nine more rows, then cast off the stitches 
on bot h needless together. A chain is run throngh 
the ( holes of the boot, and finished with a small 
tassel. - * ^ 

For the top, cast on seventy-five stitches with 
the pink wool. 

Make one, slip one, (as if for purling,) knit 
two together. Repeat. 

Themext row is’ the same; then j oin on the 
white wool, and work, alternately, two rows, pink 
and white, for thirteen rowt Cast off, and sew 
on neatly to the top. 


The foundation is of stiff cardboard, which is J any required size from the design. It is orna- 
neatly covered inside and out with silk of a bright mented with steel beads. The edge of hair-pin 
color. The simple design in Roman embroidery, :• work is made in purse-silk. ' Tliis is too well 
which ornaments it, may be readily enlarged to known to our readers to need description. 
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INFANT’S BASKET. 




The above is a design for embroidering a white j purchase ready worked. This pattern looks re- 
or black tulle dress. The-c are much worn, and 
when, worked in bright colors, have a very good 
effect, and save expense, sis they are costly to 
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markably well, worked in red silk on black 
net. with dots of blue, gold, and green, al¬ 
ternately. 


The basket is circular, and is neatly covered j a frill of hemmed muslin, and a ruche of ribbon, 
with glazed muslin, and over this is book-muslin, j gathered with a cord run in the middle. A ruche 
plain in the inside, and puffed outside. The > of the same description is placed round the pin- 
scalloped flounce, at the upper part of the basket, ) cushion and pocket; also round the bottom of 
Is edged with Valenciennes lace. Above this is $ the basket. 
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CROCHETED EDGING 


BY MBS. JANK WEAVEB. 


* Nine chain, one single in the first; nine chain, 
one single in the first; Fourteen chain, one double 



in the first. Cross the chain, and work three 


double under the chain; seven chain, one doube, 
seven treble, five chain, one double treble, five 
chain, one double treble, five chain, seven treble, 
one double, seven chain, three double—the last 
double to t>e worked into the first of fourteen 
chain, to make it liea*; nine chain, one double in 
the first; nino chain, one double in the first; one 
double into the first picot of nine chain, nine 
chain. Repeat from *. In working the n *xt 
pattern, join the side picots to the last pattern by 
pulling one through the other. See design. 


DOTLET, IN WAVED BRAID AND CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVE B. 



For the outer square, fake 1 yard and 8 inches | first length with three chain, one double into each 
of the braid; join it. Join two points of braid > point of braid from one side to the other. For 
together at each 11 inches, to form a square, j the inner half-squares, take 18 inches of braid, 
Tako another length of braid, and crochet to the joining the corners as before. Take another L8 
800 
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lady’s SATCHEL. — INSERTION IN CROCHET. 
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inches of braid, and join with three chain, one 
double into each point on both sides of the braid. 
At the edge of the braid, work two chain, one 
double into each point of braid. For the trefoil 
patterns, take twenty-nine points of braid for 
each trefoil, and sew them together. (See design.) 
For the inside of trefoil, begin with one double 
in the first point, one treble in the three next 
points, one double-treble in each of the five next, 
points, one triple-treble in each of the three next 
points, one quadrublc-treble in each of the five 
next points, one triple-treble in each of the next 
three points, one double-treble in each of the fivo 


next points, one treble into the next three points, 
one double into the next. Work the inside of 
the other trefoil to correspond. Work one double 
under the line of stitches just worked. The tre- 
} foils are joined to the half-squares with t wisted 
| lace bars. The squares are also joined to the 
S border with twisted bars, with the exception of 
| the four sides, which require fivo long loops of 
j chain to fill in the space where the cornors do 
j not meet. The outer edge is finished with a 
| knotted fringe, 4 inches long. A row of three 
chain, one double, is worked into every point of 
braid to tie the fringe into. 


LADY’S SATCHEL. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This useful little bag is new very frequently | It is worked with purse-silk. Some ribbon loops 
worn by ladies in the morning. It is attached j are sewu between the velvet and the lining of 
to the waist by an ornamental hook. The bag the bag. At a very little cost, in this way, a 
may be of velvet or of the material of the dress. | handsome bag can be made. 


INSERTION IN CROCHET. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Five chain, * three chain, one treble into first 
of three chain, three ohain into aame stitch. Re¬ 



peat from * three times more. One single through 
the last stitch of first five chain, ona chain cross¬ 
ing the centre of the littlo four-loan#! pattern. 


five chain, two pioots (of six chain, one single) 
lying opposite each other, one chain to cross 
them. Repeat from the beginning for the re¬ 
quired length. 

2nd Row. One double into the first leaf; five 
chain, one double into the next, five chain, two 
double into next picot. Repeat from *. 

3rd Row. One double into the centre of first 
five chain, three chain, one double into the next 
five chain. Repeat. 

4th Row. Three double into each of tho three 
| chains of last row. The other side is worked to 
correspond. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

The Life or Edwin Forrest .— 1 That influential journal, j 
the Philadelphia Puhlio Ledger, which always weighs every 
word it says, writes thus of the “ Lifo of Edwin Forrost, re¬ 
cently published by T. B. Peterson A Brothers: “A hand¬ 
somely printed volume of 624 pages, by James Rees, who is 
perhaps better known under his nom de plumo of ‘Colley 
Cibber.’ Mr. Roes enjoyed peculiar facilities In his long and 
intimate personal intercourse with Mr. Forrest to qualify ; 
himself as Mr. F.’s biographer. Tho ‘Life,’ however, is > 
something different from a biography, as it embraces a large ; 
collection of reminiscences and anecdote, not alono of Mr. 
Forrest, but of the drama in this country, and of the prin¬ 
cipal histrionic artists that have graced the American 6tage. 
The volumo is embellished by a finely ongraved portrait, 
on steel, from u photograph, by Gutokunst, which elicited 
tho emphatic approval of Mr. Forrest himself, and which 
they who wero intimate with the great actor will agree with 
him in pronouncing his best likeness.” Wo may add that 
tho book is handsomely bound in gilt cloth, and will ho 
rent, postage paid, to any address, on tho receipt of $2.00. 
Address tho publishers, T. B. Poterson A Brothers, 30C Chest¬ 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 

American Silks. —Tho 'Sc;,' York Observer says“ It is 
now well established, by thorough trial, that the silks manu¬ 
factured in this country by tho Messrs. Cheney Bros., are in 
most respects equal, and in some superior, to thoso manu¬ 
factured abroad. Wo havo made inquiry, not of the manu¬ 
facturer^, but of tho weavers, and arc satisfied of their great 
excellence. The lustre Is not ns high as that of Italian or 
French silks. In tbio respect they resemble moro the Ja¬ 
panese; but for continued wear, for durability, they havo no 
■superior; and they contirmo to preserve their good appear¬ 
ance. Wo are informed they will wash like muslins, and bo 
improved by tho operation, after having been worn for a 
length of tishe.” 

The Messrs. Chon.-y, of Hartford, Conn., aro now produc¬ 
ing silks of various shades. A fine assortment was exhibited 
at tho lato Fair of tho American Institute. 

Brilliant Success.—I t is permitted to few men or com¬ 
panies to achiovo acknowledged superiority in any impor¬ 
tant position or business. 1 ho present generation has wit¬ 
nessed stupendous rivalry in several branches of industry’, 
and notably the Sewing-Machine business. Amid a mul¬ 
titude of competitors, steadily and surely tho Wheoler A 
Wilson Company held their way from tho beginning, upon 
fixod and honorablo principles. Long since, their leading 
position in America was established. Abroad, at London, 
in 18G2, they won tho highest premiums; at Paris, in 18G7, 
they distanced eighty-two competitors, and were awarded 
the highest premium, tho only Gold Medal for Sewing-Ma¬ 
chines exhibited ; and lastly, amid unpuralleled competition, 
followed the splendid triumphs at Vionna, noted in our ad¬ 
vertising columns. 

All Say the Same.— Tho Camden (N. J.) Republic says:— 
** Peterson for February is docidedly the best magazine of 
the sort published. It affords tho ladies fuller, later, and 
more authentic fashion news, with better plates and patterns, 
than any other ladies’ publication. The February number 
is a marvel of beauty. Tho steel plate engraving of ‘ Little 
Bed Riding-Hood,’ is very' beautiful. Tho wood-ent of‘The 
Haunted Mill,’ which illustrates a weird and absorbing story, 
is also fine. Tho literary contents arc excellent” 

Best and Cheapbst.— The Middletown Transcript says:— 
“ Petereon spends no money on * outside issues,’ (viz: chro¬ 
mes, and other premiums to subscribers,) but devotes all his 
funds and taste to his magazine, and, in consequence, be 

makes it the beat and obea p oat Foshioo-took pobUabe4** 


Advertisements Inserted in this Magnz’nc a; reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magaz’no” is the best advcrising me¬ 
dium in tho United States; for it lias the largest c remation 
of any monthly publication, nnd goes to every county, v;’- 
lago, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, HOG 
Choetnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

DT ABRAM. LIYEZEY, U. D. 

No. IY.— The Permanent Teeth. 

It is generally known that tho infant at birth lias, in 
either jaw, the rudiments of two act? of teeth, the first com¬ 
mencing tp protrude between tho fifth and eight months, 
and answering every purpose of its well-being till tho fifth 
or eighth year, when their structure (even if preserved,) 
becomes too weak, and their power of mastication conse¬ 
quently not sufficiently strong to answer the pnrposes of 
mature childhood. Now, if the first, or temporary teeth, are 
not carefully preserved, but allowed to bo mined by confec¬ 
tions, pastry, and want of cleanliness at an early age, tho 
mother perceives that hero is quito a long interval of tirno 
which must supervene before they are replaced, nnd that 
with tho untimely loss of tho milk-teeth, insufficient masti¬ 
cation, derangement of digestion, and consequent loss of 
health follow. 

Since it is apparent in every community that mothers or 
parents generally are inattentive to their children during 
the period of second dentition—tho obtainment of their per¬ 
manent teeth—and manifestly careless os to tho comfort, 
personal appearance, and oven future health of tho child, 
nil of which so much depends upon their proper condition 
whilst forming, that the family physician should feel it 
his duty to impress it upon tho minds of parents, the ne¬ 
cessity of giving more hoed to this important period of 
childhood, and thus avoid the many distressing effects which 
result from neglect in this respect. 

Tho first teeth of tho permanent set are usually pairs of 
largo doublo teeth, protruding from the gum, immediately 
bock of the last of the first or milk teeth. Next follow tho 
two front teeth of tho lower jaw, and when they arc replaced, 
the two corresponding teeth of tho upper jaw fall out, and 
are followed by two others of Larger size. Shortly after per¬ 
manent teeth tako the place of 'those to tho right and left of 
these, until twenty-eight In all mako their appearance, 
occupying a period generally of seven years. Finally, tho 
“wisdom teeth’’ four In number, put in an appearance 
usually between tho eighteenth and twenty-first year, and 
then the set Is complete. 

When it Is considered that tho beauty and expression of 
countenance, and tho perfection of utteranco and articula¬ 
tion depend upon tho right position and arrangement of tho 
teeth, the paramount importance of duo attention being 
paid to their development by parents is at once acknow¬ 
ledged. 

And yet how often do wo find young persons coming up 
to maturity with irregular or distorted teeth, who aro mor¬ 
tified with their appearance, and pardonably censure their 
parents for a dereliction of duty toward them in their child¬ 
hood. The articulation of speech will also ho abrupt and 
imperfect if supernumerary or irregular teeth be allowed to 
remain; thus plainly showing to the mother tho importance 
of tho perfection of tho set—tho necessity of regularity in 
their position and arrangement. 

Now every mother has this grave matter under her notice 
continually, nnd, nt the same time, under her control, with 
; tho aid of an intelligent dentist, who should ho timely con- 
; suited, and at onco havo corrected any defect of the kind 
1 ltntiritidrt • 
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Lastly, th* teeth are still more important in relation to 
Lcalthy digestion. Without due mastication, and proper 
admixture with the saliva, the digestion of the food will bo 
retarded; for the gastric juice cannot penetrate uumasticated 
portions of food, but only acts superficially upon the mass 
and if it be not fleeted by vomiting, it at length passes from 
the stomach into the bowels, giving rise to colic, diarrhoea, 
distressing flatulence, and not unfrequently, in impressible 
children, to convulsions. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Care ron tiie Eyes. —Multitudes of men nnd women 
have made llieir eyes weak for lifo by the t.»> free use of 
tho eye-eight, rcadilig small print, and doing fine sowing. 
In doing those things, it will bo well for all readers of 
Peterson to observe tho following rules in tho use of tho 
syos 

Avoid, os much as possible, all sudden changes between 
light and darkness. 

Never ravd by twilight on a very cloudy day. 

Never sleep so that waking tho eyes shall open on the 
light of the window. 

Do not use the eyes by light so scant that it requires an 
offurt to discriminate. 

Never read or sew directly in front of the light of a win¬ 
dow or door. 

It is best to havo tho light fall from above, obliquely over 
tho left shoulder. 

Too much light creates a, glare and pain, and confuses 
the sight. The moment that you are sensible of an effort 
to distinguish things, that moment stop and talk, walk, or 
ride. 

As the sky is blue and the earth is green, it would seem 
that the ceiling should be a bluish tinge, tho carpet green 
and tho walls of some mellow tint 

Tho moment that you are instinctively prompted to 
rub the eyes, that is tho moment you should ceaso using 
them. 


FLORICULTURE. 

Preserving Cut Flowers.— A correspondent of the gar¬ 
dener's Chronicle relates how successful he was in keeping 
fresh flowers for a long time. “ About six weeks ago,” ho 
says, “ my wifo had some choice green-house flowers, which 
she was anxious to preserve, and she adopted the following 
plan, which proved to be a great success: She arranged 
them in a vase with a little water, and placed them under a 
glass shade; after on absence from home of eight days, sho 
was delighted to find them as fresh and os beautiful as when 
she left them. By this method the beauty of tho flower is 
preserved for a very long time, opportunities are afforded 
for a display of taste in their arrangement, and the result is 
always gratifying. I have now* on my table two vases under 
glass shades, which are really elegant ornaments, and which, 
beautiful as many of tho wax flowers ore, puts them quite in 
the shade. One vase contains crimson and white Azaleas, 
dark-blue Cineraria, and Maiden-hair Fern; tho other con¬ 
tains three roses, viz., Glolre de Dijon, Prlveer’e Mary of 
Cambridge, and Triomph d'Alencon, with Maiden-hair Fern, 
aud they are the admiration of evory one. Tho Maiden¬ 
hair Fern is as fresh, at the end of a fortnight, thus pre¬ 
served, as when It was first put in.” The Horticulturalist, 
quoting this, says that the idea is a good one, and perhaps 
the deration of blooming might be still further prolonged by 
putting i hf* «tem of the flowers in tokiia sand, isst, instead of 
water only. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4SJ- Every receipt in thi» Cook-Book haa been tested by a pra& 
ticai liouaeketpcr, 

MEAT AND POULTRY. 

Croquette*. —The most acceptable way of serving up cold 
meat we have found to Ik> in the shape of croquettes. Mince 
as fine ns possible; if it is mutton leave ont the fat and 6kin, 
and whatever else might injure the taste; season and mako 
up with the gravy into little oval balls, dip In egg and then 
in bread-cruml»s, and fry brown. Consult the tasto of tlio 
family as to putting in herbs and onions, also whether they 
bhould bo fried dry, or have gravy poured round them. 
Veal-and-chicken croquettes are particularly good; a beaten 
egg is mixed wftb these in making them up. 

Beef Boll*. —The remains of cold roast or boiled beef, sea¬ 
soning to taste of salt, pepi»er, and minced herbs; puffpasto. 
Mlnco the beef tolerably fine, with a small amount of Its own 
fat; add a seasoning of pepper, salt, nnd chopped herbs; put 
tho whole Into a roll of puff paste, and bake for half an hour, 
or rather longer, should tho roll be very large. Beef patties 
may l>o made of cold meat, by mincing and seasoning beef 
us directed above, and baking in a lich puff pasto in patty- 
tins. 

Wuroton of Beef. —A few slices of cold roast beef, three 
ounces of butter, salt and pepper to tajtc, three onions, half 
a pint of gravy. Slice the onions, and put them Into a fry¬ 
ing-pan with the cold beef and butter; place it over tho fire, 
and keep turning and stirring the ingredients to prevent 
them burning. When of a pale brown, add the gravy and 
seasoning; let it simmer for a few minutes, and servo very 
hot This dish is excellent and economical, 

Chicken and Ham Pie. —Cut two chickens into Joints, season 
them with salt, popper, and cayenne, n little powdered mace, 
and a tablespoonful of chopped mushrooms; then mako balls 
of forcemeat and the hard-boiled yolks of eggs, and lay 
them in the dish between the Joints of chicken, with a 
few slices of lean ham in between, and add a little water 
with a mushroom boiled in it, cover with pnff-paste, and 
bake. 

DESSERTS. 

Lemon Sponge. —Two ounces of isinglaaB, one pint and three- 
quarters of water, throo-quartcra of a pound of pounded 
sugar, the Juioe of five lemons, the rind of one, and the 
whites of throe eggs. Dissolve the isinglass in tho water* 
strain it into a sauce-pan, and add the sugar, lemon-rind, and 
juice. Boil the whole from ten to fifteen minutes, strain it 
again, and let it stand till it is cold, and begins to stiffen. 
Beat the whites of the eggs, put them to it, and whisk the 
mixture till it is quite white; put it into a mould which haa 
been previously wetted, and let it remain until perfectly set; 
then turn It out, and garnish it according to taste. 

Bread Pudding. —To one pint of milk add three ounces 
of pounded sugar, and a very little salt; pour it boiling on 
half a pound of bread-crumbs; add one ounce of fresh butter 
and cover with a plate; let them remain for half an hour or 
more, and then stir to them four well-whisked eggs, and a 
flavoring of nutmeg, or of lemon-rind; pour into a buttered 
basin, tio a paper and cloth over, and boll for one hour and 
a quarter. Half a pound of currants is generally considered 
on improvement. 

Bock Cream. —Boil a teacupfnl of the best rioe till quite 
soft, in new milk, sweeten with powdered white sugar, and 
pils it upon a dish; lay all over It lumps of jelly or pre¬ 
served fruit of any kind. Beat the whites of three eggs to 
a stiff froth, add a little sugar, flavor with what yon please; 
add to this, when bsatan very stiff; about a tables poonfbl of 
rich cream. Drop it over the rioe, giving it the appearance 
of a rock of snow. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


OAKES. 

Caraway Cake.— Sift half a pound of rice-flour into a dish. 

In a ili-ep pan cut up half a jumnd of fresh butter, and mix 
w itb it half u pound of powdered loaf-sugar. Having warmed 
them slightly, stir together the butter and sugar till very 
light and creamy. Break five eggs, and beat them in a 
shallow j»an till thick and smooth. Then stir them gradu- 
ally into the pan of beaten sugar and butter, alternately 
with the flour, a little of each at a time. Add by degrees a 
tr;u'j)oonful of powdered cinnamon, and nutmeg mixed, a I 
wiueglassful of rose-water, or of rose brandy, und half an 
ounce or more of caraway seeds, thrown in a few at a time, 
stirring hard all the while. Butter a square iron-pan, put ; 
in the mixture, set it in a rather brisk oven, and bake it I 
well. When done, sift powdered sugar over it; and when 
cool, cut it into long squares. ;! 

Sponge Cake.—' The weight of five eggs in sifted sugar, and 
throe in flour. Choose the three largest to weigh the flour, ! 
ns it is not so sweet. Break the eggs, and separate the yolk 
from the white, well beat the yolk, then whisk the whites 
to a very stiff froth, so that you can move it about the basin 
without it sticking, then mix it with the yolkB; mix very 
gradually the sugar, beating all the time. The flour should 
always bo put In last very slowly. Do not let it stand long 
before it is putin the oven, which should bo rather a quick 
one. Bake one hour and ten minutes. Put a knife in to 
see if It Is done; the Unite will be clear if It is. 

Arrow-Root Biscuit.— Beat half a pound of butter to a 
cream, whisk six eggs to a strong froth, add them to the 
butter, stir in half a pound of flour, a little at a time, and 
beat the mixture well; break down all the lumps from six 
ounces of arrow-root, and add that with half a pound of 
pounded lump sugar to the other ingredients. Mix all well 
together, and drop the dough on a buttered tin in pieces the 
size of a shilling. Bake the biscuits about a quarter of an 
hour in a slow oven. 

Rice Buns. —Three-quarters of a pound of good rice, three- 
qwaiters of a pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, and three eggs. Mix all well together, adding a little 
carbonato of soda drop the mixture on a tin, in the shape of 
buns, and bako in a quick oven. 

Potato Cakes. —Take one dozen large potatoes, fresh boiled, 
and mashed very fine, one quarter of a pound of butter, 
three eggs beaten, and half a ponnd of flour, mix all to¬ 
gether with a fork (do not handle it,) roll Into thin cakes, 
and bake quickly in a hot oven. 

Plain Loaf Cake. —To a quartern of dough put half a pound 
of moist sugar, half a pound of pure dripping, one egg, (this 
is optional,) and three quarters of a pound of raisins, or car- 
raway seeds to the taste. 

W8CELLANE0U8. 

To Remove Spots from Carpets. —Mix well half an ox’s gall 
with one quart cf water; wet and rub the spot with this. 
Then with a clean scrubbing-brush, warm water and soap, 
well scrub the spot, and wet and half-wring a clean floor¬ 
cloth in clean cold water, and rub well out the soap and 
gall from the carpet; rub the spot with a dry, coarse cloth, 
until it is nearly dry, then pin a piece of thin brown paper 
over the spot to prevent dust from settling on it while wet, 
and leave it to become perfectly dry. If the spot occurs 
near the side or end of the carpet, undo a few tacks, and slip 
under the spot a thickly-folded coarse towel to absorb the 
water which runs through, and to present the wet carpet 
from lying in the dust; after washing the spot, remove the 
folded doth, and slip in its place a piece of brown paper, 
which leave till the carpet is dry. 

Treatment of Gold-fish. —In cases where gold-fish are kept 
In vessels in rooms, etc., they should be kept In spring-water. 
Tliu water will require to be changed, according to the sice 


of the vessel, or the number of fish kept therein, bnt it is 
not well to change the water too often. A vessel that will 
hold a common-sized pail of water, two fish may be kept in 
by changing the water once a fortnight, and so on in pro¬ 
portion. If any food is supplied them, it should be a few 
crumbs of bread dropped in the water once or twice a week. 

To Clean Marble .—Take two parts of common soda, one 
part of pumice-stone, and one part of finely-powdered clmlk; 
sift it through a fine sieve, and mix it with water; then rub 
it well all over the marble, and the stains will be removed, 
wash the marble over with soap and water, and it will be as 
clean as it was at first. 

To Clean Brushes .—Half an ounce of ammonia to a quart 
of warm water. Stand tho bristle sido of the brush iu the 
water for three minutes; then rub the brush dry with a 
towel. Be careful that the water docs not reach the back 
of tho brush. Stand tho brush bristles downward until 
perfectly dry. 

To Revive Withered Flowers .—Plunge the stems into boiling 
water, and by the timo the water is cold, the flowers will 
revive. The ends of tho stalks should then be cut off; and 
the flowers Bhould be put to stand in cold water, and they 
' will keep fresh for several days. 

| To Destroy Ants .—Half a pound of flour of brimstone, and 

1 * four ounces of potash, placed over the fire in an iron or 
earthen pan, until dissolved and united, then beaten into 
powder, and a little of it infused In water. Wherever this 
is sprinkled the ants will die, or leave the place. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fio. i.— Walking-Dues* or Dark Ashes or Rose Poplin, 
with one Deep Plaited Flounce.— Sleeves nearly tight to the 
wrist. Sleeveless over-dress of delicato gray poplin, buttoned 
down the front, and looped high up on the nght side with 
a sash and pearl buckle of the color of the under-dress; this 
sash extends from tho waistband, which is of the same color. 
High ruff around the neck. Straw hat, with white plumes, 
trimmed with gros-grain ribbon of tho color of the under¬ 
dress. 

Fig. ii —Walking-Dbess.— Undor-skirt of black silk, 
with four ftill flounces. Over-dress of cashmere of golden- 
fawn color; it is buttoned down the left side, and looped 
high up at tho back, and worn with a broad, black sash. 
Close-fitting basque of the cashmere, buttoned far over on 
the left side. Coat-sloeves, with deep cufls. Rlack velvet 
[ bonnet. 

Fio. in.-— Walking-Dress.-— The under-dress is of black 
silk, without trimming, made with a very deep vest, which 
buttons down the front. Close-fitting over-dress of dark 
steel-blue cashmere, embroidered in black silk, looped up 
very simply at the back. Black straw hat, trimmed with a 
feather and ribbon of the color of the dress. Large, white 
collar, square at the back, sailor fashion. 

Fig. rv.—C arriage-Dress op Green Silk.— Tho lower 
part of the drees is embroidered with silk of a darker shade. 
The three flounces which follow the shape of the demi-troin, 
are simply hemmed, and have but little fullness. The waist 
is embroidered to correspond with the skirt Sleeves tight 
to the elbow, with two flounces. Bonnet of green silk, with 
pinkish-gray feathers, and black lace veil. 

Fig. v.—Carriage-Dress of Petunia-Colored Silk.— 
The underskirt has a demi-train, and is trimmed with one 
deep plaited flounce, which has a heading of a bias band of 
the silk, and Vandyke trimming of the same above. Over¬ 
dress open in front, and trimmed with a band of the silk, 
embroidered, In the same color. Hussar cords and tassels 
on the front of the body and shoulders. Bonnet of black 
lace, with pear! bncklc and lace veil. 

Fio. fi.—Bridem aid’s Evening-Dress of White On- 
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<3.\jiDY, Spotted with Bi.uk. —The uuder-dress is trimmed 
.vith a quilling of blue ribbon, fstooneil hero and there with 
bows of bbick velvet and forget-me-nots. Over-dress with 
the skirt and body cut in one. The skirt is rounded in front, 
and sq.i.we at the back, aud trimmed like the under-dress. 
The waUt is high on the shoulders, and square back and 
front The trimming stands up over the shoulders, and a 
knot of black velvet and fjrget-me-nots is on the bosom in 
front The same ornament for the hair. 

Fig. vii.—Bride's Traveling-Dress ojp Gray Poplin.— 
The under-dress has one deep flounce, trimmed with a fes¬ 
toon of gray watered ribbon, with bows and onds of the same, 
and largo pearl buckles. Very deep loops of gray poplin, 
trimmed with buttons, and faced with gray watered silk. 
Sleeves to correspond with the skirt Gray silk bonnet, 
ornamented with roses aud blue and gray feathers, and gray 
watered ribbon. 

Fio. viii.—Gabriellk Waist op Black Silk, with high, 
fall ruff; full, puffed sleeve at the hand. Block straw hat, 
trimmed with black ribbon aud velvet and pink roses. 

Fig. ix.—Dress or Gray Striped Foulard, with Blue 
Silk Vest. —Over-dress of the striped foulard, with plaiting 
of the same. Gray straw hat, with gray wing, and blue and 
white silk scarf, tied iu a bow at the back. 

Fio. x.—M edici Waist op Black Silk, trimmed with 
black lace and bow's. The skirt corresponds. 

Fia. xi.— Cuirass Waist op Pink Silk, to be wom over a ; 
black silk skirt. Sleeves of pink silk, striped with black ! 
velvet. 

General Remarks.— We give two new huts beside those 
already described. The first is of soft, white straw, turned 
up at the side, trimmed with white feathers, blue velvet, and 
large tea roses. The other is of a flatter shape, trimmed 
with black velvet, pink roses, and a pink feather. Wo also 
give collars, and sleeves, and two outside vests, one of pink 
silk, trimmed with black velvet and white lace; and the 
other of white silk trimmed with blue and white lace; and 
several new styles of dressing the hair. 

The variety of shades of silk is astonishing; and if one did 
notsee on the sample cards the slow gradations from almost 
black to almost white in grays, blue, brown, etc., one could 
not realize the ingenuity of the dyer. Gray is probably the 
greatest favorite.' among the spring silks. It combines so 
prettily writh almost auy other color. We saw a dress from 
Worth, the other day, of pale-gray, with the sash and bows 
lined writh the palest straw color, and it was exquisite. The 
all wool and wool and silk mixtures for Bpring, are of the 
new shades, though there is a tendency to rather deeper 
tints than those lately worn. JTiis fashion will probably be 
moro becoming than the half tints which have been lately 
worn, but they are not so beautiful, and combine with other 
colors much less artistically than the more faded looking 
hues. 

Grenadines, Barege, De Beoe, and All the plain worsted 
and silk goods for summer, come in the half tints, but black 
forw, or buff, and gray, are the favorite colors. The percales 
are as beautitul* when new, as foulards, and, of course, im¬ 
measurably less expensive, though equally, of course, they 
rumple very soon, and look somewhat shabby. 

Fashion is lenient; almost any style of costume may be 
adopted that suits the style of the wearer, if only a few rules 
are observed: one is that the dress must fall flat, close in 
front; another, that a ruffle. In the same shape, must be worn 
at the neck, and that the hair is wom close to tho sides of 
the head, and high on top. 

The waist is* wom longer than last year, and the low 
bodices are moderated, and generally square at the back as 
well as in front, with epaulets at the top of the arms. 
Dresses are trimmed at the back, but frequently quite plain 
in front, or trimmed with ornaments that lie as flat as lace 
which is sewn on without fullness, such as embroidery upon 


the material, longitudinal lines of gimp fringes, or bands of 
velvet sewn on in horizontal lines. Several dresses are 
trimmed with scanty bouillonnds of the same material. 
Bows down tho front of tho dress are only to be seen on in¬ 
door costumes, and then they are quite simple, merely the 
pompadour bow, with two loops and two ends. 

The Cuirass Bodick, that fits the figure closely, Is very 
high, with long basque, and has the effect of being moulded 
to the body, is always made of a different material from tho 
dress. This • cuirass bodice is frequently worn over the 
bodice of the dress. When the sleeves are of one material 
the bodico is of another. Tho sleeves match the trimming. 
When a ruff is not worn, a straight, upright collar, with a 
ruch of tulle or white crep£ iiaso around the throat, is worn. 
We give an engraving of one of these bodies. 

Bonnets and Hats have undergone no material change, 
but the variety of Bhapes Is wonderful, all styles for all faces. 

Sacqueh and Mantles are of as great a variety, but many 
are trimmed with metal buttons, aud most are short. Theso 
metal buttons should l>e of the finest quality and most ar¬ 
tistic make, or they look common. 

The Hair is still worn close to the sides of the face, but* 
higher than over on the top of the head. For evening dress, 
clusters of curls ore popular, but not flowing too loose. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—L ittle Child’s Dress ow White Embroidered 
Muslin. —Sarque of whito cashmere, trimmed with blue 
silk. White straw lmt, trimmed with whito ribbon and blue 
forget-me-nots, and a pink rose. 

Fig. ii.— Yorxo Girl’s Dress or Tobacco-Brown Cash- 
mere.— The skirt is made in full kilt plottings at the back, 
quite plain, and buttoned down the front, which is in the 
Gabrlelle style, and forms the body in front. Tho Jacket is 
very much cut away, and is trimmed with black velvet 
Black velvet pockets and collar. High, white ruff. Straw 
hat, with a pink ruching In front, and a trimming of black 
velvet, and a yollow rose. 

Fio. in.—L ittle Girl’s Dress or Blue and Gray Poplin 
—Blue water-proof cloak. Gray felt hat, with dark-blue 
velvet trimmings. 


NOTICES. 

J&&" In Remitting, 'for “Peterson’s Magazine,*’~hame, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, oounty, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks of National banks. Be particular to 
address tho letter to Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

4E9* Persons ordering the Magasine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

49“ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one It 
is to be sent to In future. 

49* Contributors, who wish to preserve iheir articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

49“ Subscribers In the British provinces, must remit 
twelve cents extra each, to pre-pay the American postage to 
the lines. 

43* No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

49" Back numbera fer 1872, 1873, and 1S74, map be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients of 
tho vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, beautilics and pre¬ 
serves the Teetll, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 
cools and refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect on the Teeth 
and gums. Impure Breath, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragraut by the daily uso of SOZODONT. 
It is as harmless as water, and has beeu indorsed by the 
most scientific men of the day. 

Sold by all Druggists, at 75 cents. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 

OVER 200,000 HOUSES 

PAINTED V 1 TU THE 


FAMILIES flock them, “ Tho Bert." DEALEBS treble salos with 
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THOMSON’S PATENT h 


UYE FITTINC 

^CORSETS. 

jl The "Friends of this 
Famous Corsetarr 
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/c^MILUONSi *9 

I JLvuiulheimmense .Valeof 
p\thein is astonishing 

sHfIB-T CLASS DCALTRS. 

^i^nnitNAMEcrTHOMSON 
^SNOTHC TRADE MARK aCROWN. L 
ARE STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR.I 




Mi Util hint 

White and all the fashionable shades, mixed ready for 
use and sold by the gallon. 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 

Dandcrt, Conn. 

Gnifs :—In reply to yours, 23d lilt., I would say that tho 
Averill Chemical Paint on my homo lias given complete 
satisfaction. It has retained its color anil brightness, while 
houses painted with white lead, and in less exposed situa¬ 
tions, are changing color and showing signs of wear. 

Cu vs. II. Merritt, Jr.. 

The Hon. Jar. 8. Nkolty,P ittsburgh Pa., writes: I have 
no hesitation in recommending the Averill Chemical Paint 
to those who regard economy and durability. The colors 
are rich and variable. Altogether, I find it the cheapest 
and best. 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of colors, fur¬ 
nished free by dealers generally, anil by the 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 

32 Burling Slip, New York; or, 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, Olilo. 


vro. io iiowe’S piano and violin or flute 

ll Duets, contain: Poet and Peasant Overture, Gentlo 
Spring Waltzes, and 20 other pieces of nmsic, 75 cents; No. 
10 Quintette Qnadrllle Band $0 for 6 parts, |9 for 9 parts; 
Quintuple Musicians Omnibus, 4(XK) p1*>co8 of music for vio¬ 
lin, Jlute. etc.. $5. Ilowe’s Full Quadrille Orchestra, 150 
Wailzos. Quadrilles, Galops, etc., by Strauss, Gungl, Zikoff, 
Fuuit, etc., for instruments, 50 cents each set. 

ELIAS IIOWE, 103 Court Street, Boston, Maas. 
Sent postpaid. 8end for catalogue. 


COOn F0R FIRST-CLASS PIAN08.aent on trial. Cir- 
V^ 1 aa KJ cul.irs free. V.S. P> Co., bio B.x^dway, N.Y. 


ALWAYS FRESH AND RELIABLE. 

1874. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1874. 

Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower 
and Grass Seeds, Plants. Bulbs, Novelties, and every Garden 
requisite.. Beautifully Illustrated. Mailed r»*e. Addn**. 
HENltY A. tr.EEH, ^ IV 
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1 nro, Elch Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 
Pend full address for Choice Cook-Book liee l y mail, to 
J. W. C., Laboratory, Weetfield, Mass., not to N. Y. Otttce. 
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C'JR BtAUTiFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
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WE’RE 

NEARING TO THE 

OR, 

(THE PROMISED LAND.) 

SOLO AND QUARTETTE. 

RIVER; 


JAS. B. SIKES. 

As pnbllshod by SEP. WINNER'S SON, 1003 Spring Garden street. 

Philadelphia. 

^ Moderato. ^ 


1. when on the mount the Pro - phot stood, 

2. So we by faith dfe-oem BWMt rest, 

3. Tho’ dark the waves that roll be - tween 

4. There sin and death can nev - er come, 


Led by th’Al-migh - ty’s hand, 
Be - yond death's riv - er strum 
This world and that so grand 
Nor sor - row’s j»art - iug hand, 


rf i 1 iar 


rond the Jor - dan’s nd - ling 

flood, . 

ITe 

saw 

the 

Prom-inod 

Land, 

•right-er realm where all are 

blest,. 

In 

that 

dear 

Prom-lsed 

land, 

► - ver - looks the si - lent 

stream,. 

And 

see* 

the 
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lea - 0 - late that bless-ed 

home,. 

With 

•In 
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5 Dear Saviour, lead us safe along 
This - west© of desert sand, 

Till wo shaflsing the victor’s song, 
|:In the sweet Promised 

Sweet Promised Land.—Clio. 


6 When earthly scenes shall disappear, 
Cnite us with that hand, 

Who hade farewell to loved ones here, 
|:To £«in the Promised Land:| 
Sweet Promised Land.—C ho. 
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THE YOUNG MINISTER. 


BY EMMA F. M . WHITCOMB. 


Everybody knows that when a young minis¬ 
ter is unmarriel, and unengiged even, he needs 
to have a great deal more done for him than a 
middle-aged man, with a large family, could ex¬ 
pect to have. The la lies of the Rev. Paul Blooms¬ 
bury’s church, otherwise St. John s, had una¬ 
nimously concluded that the study must be re¬ 
furnished, and the minister be presented with an 
elaborate dressing-gown. After much talk upon 
the subject, a committee of young ladies was ap¬ 
pointed to prepare some kind of an entertain¬ 
ment. 

This committee duly organized, and proceeded 
to business. But there was some difference of 
opinion, strange to say, among the young ladies- 
Ellen Eaton, who did make a magnificent Cleo¬ 
patra, or Minerva, with her beautiful eyes, grace¬ 
fully-poised head, and perfect hand and arm, 
would hear of nothing but tableaux. Kate Harris, 
who had spent a winter in Boston, and had been 
introduced to Emerson, and, consequently, was 
authority in all matters pertaining to literature, j 
thought the community should be educated up to ] 
enjoying a literary entertainment. Mabel Lang- j 
ley, who had taken a half term of vocal lessons j 
of a seedy Frenchman, said that a musical soiree j 
would be just the thing. J 

There was only one other member of the com¬ 
mittee, and as she did not know how to do any¬ 
thing in particular, they dil not consider her of 
much importance. She was willing to do any¬ 
thing to help, however; 44 anything that she could 
do,” she said. 

It was after nine o’clock, and nothing decided. 
It was dark, too, and Dulcie Hey wood, the last- 
mentioned young lady, said she must run home 
that very moment, which she did, the other girls 
going in the opposite direction. 

The next morning as Dulcie was busy bringing 
in her pots of geraniums and roses, for fear of 
frost, Mabel Langley called out from the walk, 
to tell her that the committee were to meet at her 

y-l. :,::v . -- 


house, and ask the minister in, and leave the de¬ 
cision to him. 

Dulcie laughed in her little ruffled sleeve that 
evening, when she found that each of the girls 
expected that her plan would be most pleasing to 
the minister. They chatted some time before he 
came in : a tall, handsome young man of about 
| twenty-nine; gray eyes, that were deep and ten¬ 
der, sometimes they were almost blue; and aplear 
sunt mouth, which not even the almost unclcrical, 
abundant, blonde mustache could conceal. 

The young ladies laid their plans before him. 
He saw at once where the difficulty lay, and that 
a compromise must be made. He proposed that 
Miss Eaton should prepare a tableau, Miss Kato 
write an essay, and Miss Langley furnish the 
music. 

“But,” he said, turning to Dulcie, who sat 
demurely listening and approving, “what will 
you do, Miss Hey wood?” 

Dulcie thought for a moment. “ Oh, I can 
help the girls somehow.” 

44 Yes,” said Kate, 44 1 know I’ll not have time 
to copy my essay, and you can do that for me, 
Dulcie, and help Mary dress for the tableau.” 

“ And you can turn the leaves for me,” eried 
Mabel, condescendingly. 44 He that cannot paint 
must grind the colors,” quoted Mabel, in a low 
tone, to the minister, whom she saw clearly was 
struck with Dulcie’s inefficiency. 

The matter was thus satisfactorily arranged, 
and the girls arose to go. Now Mabel wished 
she had not been so thoughtless as to have the 
committee meet at her house, for it was evi¬ 
dent Mr. Bloomsbury was pleased with her, and 
would, of course, have walked home with her. 
She would ask him to stay awhile, but she did so 
wish to know whether he’a go home with Kate 
or Mary; they had their hats and shawls on 
already, and Dulcie was swinging her coquettish 
little nubia in her hand, as she stood on tiptoe, 
looking at Mabel’s canary—an absurd little ball 
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of yellow feathers. Perhaps, too, she was wait- > 
ing for the girls to go. 

They were at the door, when Mr. Bloomsbury j 
saiu, I’ll go your way, Miss Dulcie, if you j 
wih allow me.” | 

“ Thank you,” said Dulcie, blushing a good j 
deal, -‘but I’m not very much afraid; I never j 
am when I can see the stars. I run home Sab- { 
bath nights, and they seem like kind eyes look¬ 
ing at me, and I forget about being afraid.” 

Dulcie paused, surprised and ashamed at hav- j 
ing said all that. j 

“ If Mr. Bloomsbury doesn’t wish to go your 
way, Dulcie, I ll send little Job over with you,” 
said Mabel. 

“ But I do wish to go,” replied that gentleman ; 
and he offered his arm to Dulcie. 

“The idea of his going with that little simple¬ 
ton,”’ said Kate, after he had left. 

“He thought he must, of course, as she was 
alone,” said Mary. 

“It’s my opinion,” added Mabel, “ that, with 
all her innocent ways, Dulcie Ilcy wood i3 a good 
deal deeper than we think.” 

The two girls went their way then, wondering 
what the minister could find to say to his silly 
little companion. 

As for that young person, she felt directly at 
ease with him, in fact she forgot all about herself; 
telling him, in answer to his question, how she 
interested her Sabbath-school class. “ Why,” 
said she, “I have longed to tell you, and ask } T ou 
if you approve. They are too little to be taught 
much, and so sometimes I take an autumn leaf, 
or a pansy, or a stem of lilies of the valley, and 
tell them all I can about it. and show them how 
wonderful it is, and beautiful; and then it is easy 
to speak to them of the Maker, and it is a reality 
to them then, and I know ihey enjoy it. I don’t 
mean to hnve them get such vague, ridiculous 
ideas as I used to have.” 

The minister smiled encouragingly at Dulcie, 
and said he thought it a charming way of teach¬ 
ing nearness to God, and love for Him. 

“ Father has been teaching me botany,” added 
Dulcie, “ and one day I had the children come 
over and look at seeds through the microscope. 
Oh, how wonderful it is ! We looked at some par¬ 
ticular seeds; they are the tiniest ones I ever 
saw. They look like sea-shells, tinted, and with 
a tracery like ivy-leaves around them. T felt as 
though I had seen something God did not intend 
any eye to see but Ilis own ; and it gave me such 
a solemn feeling all the day.” 

“I suppose,” said Paul, smiling again, “tlint 
He knew you were going to see them some day 
when he made them.” 


How short the walk seemed, and how the even¬ 
ing star shone down on them ; and something in 
their hearts seemed to answer back to its bright¬ 
ness. 

“I thought that tree was a man last night,” 
said Dulcie, when they reached the door; and 
Paul accepted her timid invitation to come in, as 
it was not late, and talk to her mother. 

Mrs. Hey wood was one of the rare women 
whom physical weakness only rendered more 
lovely ; all the gentler graces of womanhood were 
developed; somehow it gave one the qniet of a 
twilight walk, to sit beside her, while Dulcie im¬ 
pressed one as a June morning. 

“ What a sweet little girl she is!” thought the 
minister, on his way home. And though not at 
all sentimentally inclined, he found himself re¬ 
calling, the next day, as he sat alone in his study, 
the brown eyes lifted to meet his own, and the 
light Touch of her hand on his arm. The next 
Sabbath, as one clear voice thrilled him, he 
looked almost instinctively toward Dulcie’s seat 
in church, and saw her pouring her heart out in 
the grand old “ gloria,” perfectly self-forgetful; 
and he thought “ surely of such is the kingdom,” 
so like a little child in purity and simplicity of 
faith was she. 

The days went hurriedly on, and the time for 
the entertainment drew near; but Kate had 
found time to copy her essay, Mabel had decided 
to turn her leaves, and Mary said Kate would 
help her about her dress; so Dulcie, without be¬ 
ing at all jealous, saw that her services were not 
required, and that she was at liberty to accept 
Mr. Bloomsbury’s invitation to accompany him 
to the Hall. 

Now it cannot be denied that Dulcie’s heart 
was a woman’s heart, and it did beat a good deal 
more rapidly than usual when she entered the 
Hall, and felt rather than saw Mabel, Kate, and 
Mary looking through their holes, which their 
envious fingers had torn in the green cambric 
curtain before the stage; and as Dulcie had a 
trick of blushing at all times, and on all occa- 
j sions, her face was a perfect rosebud ; so thought, 
f the minister, and, indeed, so occupied was he 
\ with this same face, tlint he did not see Miss 
J Harris in her really lovely personation of Cleo- 
| patra; and when Dulcie whispered, simply, “Oh, 

< isn’t she beautiful!” he gave a very expressive 
; glance into her eyes, and said, “Yes, she is beau- 
j tiful!” The white lids fell, for in that moment 
5 those soft, gray eyes had looked down into her 
] very soul, and read her dimmest thought; so 
: Dulcie felt. 

\ At the close of the exercises, Mr. Bloomsbury 
1 was called upon for a speech. He spoke of the 
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object of the entertainment, which, os he under* 
stood it, was to improve the appearance of the 
chapel; he thought it right that the house of the 
Lord should be adorned. Then he spoke of II is 
dwelling-place in the hearts of meu; and Dulcie, 
m she sat with folded hands, listening, felt much 
as a violet feels growing at the foot of an oak ; 
tree, so noble, so exalted did he seem to her; 
and she forgot what she had been made to feel 
so keenly a few minutes before, that she was a 
target for at least six jealous eyes; she forgot, 
that she had heard Sue Langley say to Alice 
Harris, “To think of Dulcie Heywood thrusting 
herself upon the minister! Kate heard her tell 
him she goes from church alone Sunday nights; 
if that wasn’t a hint-’* Dulcie looked involun¬ 

tarily at Paul, but his expression did not change ; 
ho could not have heard the malicious w hisper, 
and she leaned back with a sigh of relief, and 
did not connect with this his stoppiug for her the 
next Sabbath evening, and opening the pew door 
for her in full view of the girl*. ] 

From this time Dulcie was the object for every j 
sort of spiteful female attentions; and the eyes 
which, where she was concerned, were becoming 
as tender and watchful as a woman’s, wore not 
slow to note how often her genLe heart was 
wounded by coldness, if not by downright un¬ 
kindness. 

“If I thought the little girl loved me,” Paul 
paused to say, in the middle of a sermon he 
was writing, and he balanced the pen in his finger, 
and dipped it into the ink a dozen times, and 
made absurd, unmeaning lines and dots all round 
the margin of the page. 

Dulcie was not his ideal woman; he had de¬ 
cided long ago, away back in his sophomore days, 
just what style of woman he should enthrone, 
lie remembered how he used to talk to his chum 
about it; how he objected to the orthodox oak 
and vine sort of union; his ideal was to bo rather 
a graceful elm, growing richly at the oak’s side, 
not hiding its rugged bark, or with her upward 
creeping drawing his branches down. But, some¬ 
how, the thought of this delicate, clinging girl, 
even of her dainty foot on the fender, the lightest 
touch of her h&nd—that weak little hand; or 


the upward glance of those trustful eyes, stirred 
his heart with a rapture the ideal one had never 
given; and the question he was puzzling over, 

“ Does she care for me?” seemed to be the only 
one in all the world worth answering. Of what 
avail were all his metaphysics; Lis knowledge, or 
the knowledge he thought he had, of human na¬ 
ture? The simple, true heart of a young girl de¬ 
fied all his power of insight. As he thought this, 
lie made a furious dash at the sermon, and quite 
effaced his text, which was Pilate’s: “What is 
truth ?” 

He pushed it away, and presently took his hat 
and went out for a walk. During his walk he 
met Mr. Hey wood. And Mary Eaton peeping out 
of the parlor blinds (though why she shouldn’t 
have looked out of the door if she wanted to, no¬ 
body knows,) saw him run up the Hey wood’s 
front steps, vory unlike a discouraged suitor, and 
disappear in the hall. 

Dulcie was standing in the library alone, look¬ 
ing out, but seeing nothing, with a far-away ex¬ 
pression in her eyes, and an unaccountable ache 
in her heart. She gave a surprised “ oh I” as her 
brown head was drawn down to some one’s shoul¬ 
der, while that some one (how should she have 
known so well who?) whispered, “Dulcie, dar¬ 
ling, I love you;” and then, after a little while 
of perfect quiet, came the question, “Do you 
love me, Dulcie?” nor did the speaker seem to 
breathe again till the answer came, whispered 
low, “ I love you, Paul.” 

When it was known that Dulcie was going to 
the Rectory to live, and everybody was invited 
to the wedding, she was forgiven for being loved 
and chosen by the minister. 

Kate Harris, who was flirting desperately with 
a West. Point cadet, was sincere in her congratu¬ 
lations. Mabel Langley, in the name of the 
Aid Society, presented a great silver something, 
which looked as though it might be a realization 
of De Quincey’s “eternal tea-pot;” and even 
Mary said, “It is a good match,” when, in an¬ 
swer to the sweetest and most solemn question 
that is asked in a woman’s life, Dulcie laid her 
little hand, which trembled in its snug white 
glove, into her husband's, and Baid, “ I will.” 
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THE TREACHEROUS SEA. 

BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Thi: tiger, treacherous sea, 
Thnt lies in wait for its prey, 
And smiles, and seems tn be 
As mild as a Sommer day. 


And then, with a bound and roar. 

It makes its terrible spring— 

And the wrecks they strew the shore, 
And death is on everything. 
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The scene was the sea-side, near a well-known 
watering-place in New England, it is not neces¬ 
sary for us to say exactly which. There had 
been a dance at one of the cottages, and now two 
young ladies, stealing away from the company 
and their cavaliers, went off, across the lawn, 
in the moonlight, and down to the foot of the 
cliffs. 

Cora Wynne and Julia Seymour had been at 
school together, and still retained their girlish 
^thusiasm for each other. They made a charm¬ 
ing picture, as they sat watching the sea that lay 
at their very feet: the sea, so fierce and terrible 
at times, but now as quiet as some secluded, in¬ 
land lake. All was still around. The young 
moon hung in the western sky, like an Arab 
scimitar, to use the simile of the Persian poet. 
A few gulls skimmed the surface of the water, or 
rose into the quiet air. Here and there white 
sails skimmed in the distance. 

The change, from the heated rooms to the soft, 

. cool air of the sea-side, was delightful. For 
awhile, the two girls yielded themselves up, in 
silence, to the charm of the hour: Julia, with her 
hands clasped across her knee, pensively regard¬ 
ing the water at her feet; Cora holding her finger 
to her chin, and gazing' off into the distance 
dreamily. Julia was the first to speak. 

“Come, now, confess,” she said, turning sud¬ 
denly on her companion, and catching the bright, 
happy look of Cora. “You were not thinking of 
the ocean at all. Your face betr'yes you. You 
were thinking of-” 

“ Of what?” Baid Cora, boldly, when the other 
stopped thus abruptly. 

“ Shall I speak out?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. “ Why shouldn’t 
. you?” But the tell-tale color, notwithstanding 
all her efforts to appear indifferent, surged up 
over her face. 

“Ah! now I know it,” cried Julia, clapping 
her hands. “ You were thinking of George Field¬ 
ing.” 

-Pshaw!” retorted Cora; but she blushed 
again, and this time more violently even than 
^ before. “ Don’t be silly !” 

“ Do you think people have no eyes ?” answered 
Julia, laughing. “Oh, my dear! Mr. Fielding 
hasn’t been here, two months nearly, for nothing. 
Butt see, there he comes. He has found us out, 
8*24 


B BENEDICT. 

after all, or rather you. And there’s some one 
with him. A stranger! Who can it be?” 

Cora Wynne was one of those bewitching little 
creatures, born to be petted and spoiled by rela¬ 
tives, and worshiped by unfortunate males 
all ages. She was just eighteen, with the mo** 
marvelous complexion, the softest eyes, that were 
hazel and blue by turn; quantities* of rippling 
wavy dark hair; the sunniest of faces; the sw’eet- 
est voice; altogether as mischievous and tantaliz¬ 
ing a creature as ever vexed the heart of man. 

George Fielding had lived to be past six and 
twenty without giving much thought to love, 
exeept to wonder what the sensation would b<* 
like, when reading a novel or poem, or to bo di¬ 
vided between envy and contempt at the folly of 
some friend wounded to the quick. 

lie decided at length that there could be no 
possibility now of his becoming any woman’s 
slave, regarding himself os too ancient to be affeetd 
by bright eyes or rosy lips. Up to his age men 
are as fond of seeming old, as they are of appear¬ 
ing young after thirty-five has sounded. He 
rather felt that he had been cheated by Fate in 
not having had at least a touch of the bewitching 
malady, love. 

So this summer, George took his wisdom and 
his advanced years to the watering-place we spoke 
of, which was near Bolton, a country-seat where 
his favorite aunt resided. 

You are not to imagine, from wlint I have said, 
that the youn^; man was eiilier priggish or old 
fog fish. He was fond of society, and was gene¬ 
rally liked, though not looked on by his friends 
as a “marrying man”—odious word. Perhaps 
women were pleased with his attentions for this 
very reason. It would be a triumph to subdue 
this stony-hearted hero, they said to themselves. 
Besides, he was rich, and his position an envia¬ 
ble one; and we must get very near ta the inil- 
lenium, before such trifles shall cease to be of im¬ 
portance. So he became a pet in more circle* 
than one. 

Fate had not forgotten him. She had only re¬ 
served his happiness or misery for reasons best 
known to herself. At first he drove out daily to 
Bolton to see his aunt. Very soon he went to 
see somebody else. 

Old Miss Dillon always spent seven or eight 
months of each year at this country-seat of hers, 
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and Cora Wynne was her half-sister and ward, f graceful, that one could not say he appeared 
almost a quarter of a century younger than her j effeminate, though his complexion was almost like 
spectacled, kind-hearted relative. Miss Dillon 5 a girl’s. 

was an easy, placid, cushiony sort of woman. j The two came toward Cora and Julia. 

She adored Cora, and yielded to her whims in a | “ Miss Wynne,” Fielding said, “let me pre¬ 

way that would have disgusted the stern and rigid < sent my cousin, Herbert Knowles. Miss Sey- 
among the band of spinsters, or matrons, fond of \ mour, Mr. Knowles.” 

doing their duty till everybody hates them. < The young man bowed, and made some cour- 
Almost two months had elapsed since George s teous speech to each; then turned and gazed at 
Fielding’s arrival. Such a season as it had been ! j Cora so eagerly, that she colored a little. She 
He fell a hopeless victim the first time he looked j glanced at Fielding. He was looking grave, 
in Cora Wynne’s eyes. There had been days when \ almost annoyed. Could he be jealous of the new 
he walked on air. fed on ambrosia, and drank ) comer’s sudden, evident admiration? 
nectar. That was when she treated him kindly, j “ I have taken this old fellow by surprise, Miss 
There were other days, when he went down into ! Wynne,” said Knowles. “1 heard by chance 
the depths of despair, and vowed that the world ] that he was here, and as I wanted a little jour- 
had come to an end. Of course, at such seasons j ney, I thought 1 would come.” 
she had teased him out of his seven senses. j “You know nothing could givo me greater 

It was all new, and strange, and bewildering > pleasure,” said Fielding, laying his hand on his 
to George. You could not have made him believe \ cousin’s shoulder, “ than to see you.” 
that any other man had ever felt the same, or s “Well, I hope not!” returned Knowles, gayly. 
could comprehend his feelings. We always think “ But I’m afraid I have done an impertinent 
our own neuralgia, or heartache, worse than > thing, Miss Wynne. You must excuse me to the 
anybody else’s, and persuade ourselves that our visitors. They told me at the hotel that George 
seasons of happiness are greater! j was off at a dance, so I followed.” 

Fielding possessed strong self-control. None of! “ Which was a kindness to us all, our hostess, 
his acquaintance, therefore, discovered his secret, as well as ourselves,” laughed Cora. “ You know 
Only Julia suspected it. Indeed, his grave, com- a new face is always a blessing. Let us go back 
posed manners piqued Cora herself. She won- | to the house, Mr. Fielding, and join the rest of 
dered sometimes if he could be indifferent, when j the party. You will bring Julia,” she added, to 
—when—even to her own thoughts, Cora could j Fielding, as Knowles sprang forward, and ten- 
not finish the question. She was astonished at dered his arm. 

herself, often inclined to be angry at the influence The new comer received a warm welcome at the 
this man had over her, and grew always more j house, and speedily became the life of the whole 
willful when some slight event forced upon her \ party, most of whom were now out on the lawn, in 
the knowledge, that he was more to her than any I the moonlight, with the hostess and Miss Dillon, 
member of his sex had ever been.- Everybody was gay. But Herbert Knowles, even 

Often he had been on the point of revealing his while devoting himself to Cora, managed, as we 
love. But Cora was not only doubtful of his sin- have said, to be the life of the whole party. Cora 
cerity, as we have said, but she was willful her- alone noticed that every now and then Fielding 
self. This very evening he had intended to speak, \ watched him with a singular intentness, which 
and had been hurt to see the marked way in she could not comprehend. What was it she saw 
which she had avoided him. He would have re- j in his face—annoyance, dislike, envy? Such 
mained angry to the end, if his cousin, Herbert \ leelings were widely at variance with herconccp- 
Knowles, whom he supposed to be in New York, 1 tion of Fielding’s character, and they annoyed 
had not suddenly made his appearance; and then, | her: yet what other interpretation could she 
after this surprise was over, there being no other ‘ give? 

young ladies without cavaliers, and Knowles! She grew inattentive, cold when ho addressed 
having asked to be introduced to some, he resolved j her, so he left her, at last, and talked quietly 
to follow the truants, for he suspected in which j with Miss Dillon. 

direction they had gone. j “The good oM boy is jealous,” Knowles said 

Cora and Julia, as the two young men approa- { to Cora, in a low voice, laughing, though his eyes 
ched, noticed that this companion of Fielding’s sparkled with anger. “He is a capital fellow; 
was a very handsome fellow. He did not look \ but he always wants to be first.” 
over twenty-two. There was a certain air of $ As if to contradict this assertion, presently 
delicacy about him, as if he were not strong; but \ Fielding came back, and asked Knowles to sing, 
his figure was so well developed, so willowy and $ The latter complied without hesitation. Ilis clear 
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tenor voice rang over tire moonlit landscape, with > to reckless high spirits, there was a certain defi- 
almost unearthly sweetness. The breeze had died > ance in every word and look he addressed to his 
away completely. All was still. The moonlight ;> cousin, which marie Cora tear the two were on the 
fell iull ou the singer’s face. lie looked so per- - verge of a quarrel. 

feet in his beauty that ojie could but marvel. ; She blamed Fielding entirely. Perhaps some 
The countenance was like that the uncieut Greek > unacknowledged vexation at the idea of his de¬ 
sculptors might have chosen to depict the god of > parture rendered her still more severe in her 
music. Perhaps a pang of envy disturbed the < judgweut Julia, too, now began to tease her 
enjoyment of more than one of me young girls, ; about Tickling's desertion, as her friend called it. 
his admiration for Cora was so evident, it was > Alone in her room, that night, poor Cora cried 
always the way, however: Cora invariably mo-1 very bitterly. She knew now that she loved 
nopolized every new comer. 1 George Fieldiug. She loved him; but site had 

They broke up at last. The two cousins walked \ discovered laults in his character which she could 
to Holton wilh Cora and her auut, for the dis- 'l not overlook. He was envious, mean, lyruuni- 
tauce was not much over a mile. j cal! She had mistaken him utterly. Her heart 

Herbert Knowles appeared a very restless crea- i had guue out toward an ideal, to which she had 
hire. Beginning with the next day,he had always j given this man s name; but he bore no rcsem- 
some plan of amusement on loot. Everybody blance thereto. She lelt bitter humiliation into 
was fascinated by him, though people declared the bargain, lie did not care tor her—Julia was 
that lie was very odd aud capricious. Perhaps ; right, liis attentions had been those ot idle gal- 
that gave a greater charm to his manners. But \ lantry. lie already wearied of them, and was 
ho never showed these variations of spirit to j going uway. Cora thought the world mid come to 
Cora. Site liked him greatly, lie seemed to her \ an end, and wondered how her crushed pride 
so young, such a mere boy, that she soon grew to \ was to bear her up—how she was to pass this dis- 
treat him almost as she might have done a youth- j mal strait. 

ful brother. j It was Coras custom, often, of a morning, to 

A certain restraint grew up between herself j take an ear y walk by the sea. Usually Miss 
and Fielding, lie was kind and attentive as ever, j Billon s maid accompanied her. But, this morn- 
but Cora could not get over the feeling, which > ing, the maid was busy with a dress that had to 
hal beset heron the evening of Knowles' arrival. ? be hnished by night, and Cora set out alone. She 
lie w:is apparently foud of his cousin. He kept ? had no idea that any peril would come of it; she 
with Mm constantly. But often and often Cora \ only thought she was violating les co/tvemtnrea; 
discovered in his face that same odd look, which < and about this, at least in so small a matter, she 
had surprised her when the cousins came to her < cared very little. 

on that lirst evening. If Herbert was in unusu- l There is, at the watering-place where these 
ally gay spirits, Cora noticed this most. She \ incidents occurred, a range of rocks, that rises 
could not help believing he was jealous of the i from the water precipitously, and at certain 
young fellow’s beauty, his wonderful voice, his j points those cliffs attain a dangerous height The 
charming manners, and witty talk. It was a ter- ! walk along these high bluffs was a favorite one 
rible blow and disappointment to her. These j with Cora, and thither she now directed her steps, 
were precisely the faults it was hardest for her to > She was looking down a vast chasm, where the 
pardon. More than once, Herbert said to her, \ rock is split in two, and watching the waves 
“George is an odd compound! 1 think he \ thunder and break below, with a sort of shurl- 
likes me. lie’s a splendid fellow; but I suppose | uering fascination, when she was suddenly ac¬ 
he fancies I must always be a boy. He irritate? \ costed by Herbert Knowles, 
me very often by his airs of superiority, but I am j All the preceding night, he had been Awake, 
sure he does not mean it.” \ He got up, once or twice, lit the gas, and tried. 

Almost two weeks went by. Fielding began to 5 to read. He wandered restlessly up and down 
speak openly of his intention to go away. He i the room. His head ached frightfully. As soon 
seemed to take it for granted that Knowles won d as dawn broke, he went to the nearest druggist, 
accompany him. lie was speaking of the matter got a prescription which he carried with him, 
one night at Miss Dillon’s, and Herbert, suddenly ' and when he was out of sight, drank it down, 
turned upon him with a passion that startled ; Then he started for a walk, mechanically taking 
them all. He controlled himself very soon, apolo- \ the direction of Bolton, across the fields, and by 
gized for his bad temper, admitted that be had ; the coast-line. Thus it was that he met Cora 
suffered the whole day from a dreadful headache; j Cora would have preferred not to have been 
but though he grew pleasant and gay again, even \ disturbed. But when she saw how radiant hin 
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face became at sight of her, when he took off his \ 
hat and extended his hand, she could not, in 
common courtesy, pass without recognition. 

“ I have found you, at last,” he said. 44 1 have 
been thinking of you all night.” 

Cora looked at him with a vague alarm. There 
was something restless about him, something in¬ 
explicable, something she had never seen before. 
She grew suddenly alarmed, and stepped back 
from the precipice, 

But he caught her hands, saying, wildly, 

44 Do not go. I love you, Cora—I love you !” 

She was so astounded that, for a few seconds, 
she could not speak, while he hurried on, with 
words of passionate eloquence. 

44 Hush ! hush !” she said, at length. 44 Let go 
my hands, Mr. Knowles—you hurt me! I shall 
be very angry if you go on talking in this way.” 

44 1 tell you I love you!” he exclaimed. 44 1 
have waited so long for this chance. I will speak 
new.” 

44 Youmu8t not,” she replied, firmly. 44 You 
are spoiling our pleasant acquaintance, utterly! 
You have known me so short a time—you are 
very rude, I think.” 

She was thoroughly frightened by this time; but 
she could not get away ; he held her too firmly. 
She looked around for help. But no one was in 
sight. 

4 * How can you speak like that?” he cried. 
“Does time count where the heart is concerned? 

I seem always to h?we loved you! Oh, Cora, 
Cora! ycu must have known it; you cannot have 
been trifling with me.” 

“ I assure you, Mr. Knowles,” she answered, 
“such a thought never entered my mind—not 
for an instant.” 

His face was deathly pale, save for two hectic j 
spots, that blazed on his cheeks. His eyes glowed v 
like flame. j 

“ It is not true!” he exclaimed, passionately, i 
“You did know! You care forme, too! You j 
must ! By heaven, you shall ! Don’t speak ! Why j 
you don’t know what you are doing, Cora!” i 

She had grown very angry while he spoke, j 
Yet the sight of his suffering made her pity him, j 
notwithstanding. j 

44 Indeed, indeed, I never dreamed of it,” she 
said, gently. “ Oh, I am very, very sorry !” j 

44 Sorry !” he repeated, lifting his face with a j 
wild laugh. “That is what women always say, \ 
when they have done all the mischief they can.’’ j 

44 You must not speak to me like that,” re- J 
turned she, her anger now mastering her pity. \ 
44 1 cannot permit it. Let go my hands, I say 
again, Mr. Knowles.” 

He paid no attention to her command. 


“ You don’t mean it,” he cried. “ I know you 
don’t! You are only coquetting! Cora, Cora! 
you do care for me! Ah, don’t be cruel! I can’t 
bear it. Say that you have not been deceiving 
me, during these heavenly dajs.” 

“ I have not meant to,” she replied. 44 Heaven 
knows I have not!” 

“ What do you mean now?” ho exclaimed, in 
an altered voice. “Speak out. What do you 
mean? Are you going to refuse me? I cannot 
let jou break my heart without a struggle. Why, 
Cora, you would ruin my life—my soul! Oh, 
you don’t know! Don’t play with me. Say that 
you care--that you will try to love me.” 

44 1 cannot! I like you. I have learned to 
think of you almost as a brother; but I cannpt 
go beyond that.” 

“ You are in earnest. You are not teasing me?” 

44 1 should be a very miserable creature if I 
could do that,” she said. 

“You called me Herbert. You promised to—” 

44 1 will now, my friend—my brother—if you 
will only be like yourself,” b1:c said, “and let 
me go.” She shuddered as she glanced down 
into the abyss, and saw how wild and incoherent 
he was becoming. 

44 Let me hear you say it once more. You don’t 
love me?” he gasped. 

Even now she could not answer angrily. The 
mortal anguish in his face preveuted that. 

“Not as you wish,” she replied. “That can 
never be.” 

44 As a friend, a brother?” he answered. “ Per¬ 
haps you mean a cousin—as Fielding’s cousin. I 
understand now.” 

This last insult was too much. 

44 Let me go this iustant,” she oxclaimed. “ This 
instant, Mr. Knowles. I will endure nothing 
more.” 

Knowles made no answer, except to laugh 
aloud—a laugh so horrible, that it chilled the 
blood in Cora’s veins. She looked up into his 
face. . It was convulsed, the eyes were scarcely 
human. Cora Wynne knew then that she was 
in the power of a madman. 

She could not cry out, for this conviction para¬ 
lyzed her tongue. But in the midst of her terror 
she tried to lift a voiceless prayer to God for help. 
It was her only hope. 

44 Now I think you will hear me!” he exclaim¬ 
ed ; and again that laugh broke from his lips 
“ Look down yonder ” 

He pointed to the abyss below, and Cora saw 
murder in his glance. He was mad—mad ! and 
she was alone with him. 

Cora Wynne was a brave girl, physically and 
mentally Half dead as she was with fright, she 
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could think, could comprehend that her one hope 
of escape lay in soothing him. But still her ton¬ 
gue refused to speak. She looked eagerly in every 
direction; but not a human being was in sight. 
No aid. No escape. 

4t She doesn’t love me! She doesn’t love me!” 
he moaned. “Itis coming back! The night— 
the dreadful night! Oh, my God !” 

“Herbert,” she said, softly, at last, regaining 
her speech. “Let us go, my aunt will be ex¬ 
pecting me. She is fond of you. She will want 
to see you. Let us go.” 

He looked at her with a vacant stare. The 
light had died out of his eyes, the fierceness out 
of his face. 

“ How soft your voice is,” he murmured. “Oh, 
my darling, my darling! I must have been 
dreaming. How did we get here? How hot the 
air is! How my head throbs!” 

“ If you will go to the house with me, I will 
get you some cologne and bathe your forehead,” 
she said, as a wild hope sprang up in her heart 
at his sudden gentleness, though every word show¬ 
ed how astray his mind was. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ that would do me good. 
Why I thought we had had a quarrel—that you 
did not love me.” 

“ You are my good Herbert,” she said. 

“ Your dearest! Say that!” he cried, with new 
agitation. “You love me. Say you love me— 
that you will be my wife.” 

Her first impulse was to soothe him by respond¬ 
ing as he wished. But even then she remem¬ 
bered, that if she freed herself from danger by 
uttering that falsehood, she might ruin all possi¬ 
bility of his ever recovering his reason. The 
6hock of finding that she had deceived him would 
wreck his brain utterly. Such conduct on her 
part would be worse than murder Yet if she 
hesitated, she might lose her life. But, merciful 
God! if it must be, she could die easier than to 
consign him to a living death. 

She could not speak. 

“ Did you hear?” he repeated. “You love me ! 
You are to be my wife—at once! No waiting! 
No coqnetry!”. 

Just a word, and she should be safe! She 
could not utter it. She felt as if it would be her 
own sentence of eternal misery if she trifled now, 
though she should do it to save her life. 

“ Herbert! Herbert!” she cried; and she made 
another effort to get free. 

He held her hands as in a vice. 

“ You love him !” he shrieked. “ The devils 
have just told me! He shan’t have you! He 
shan't have you ! We can die together! I’ll not 
lose you! No, no, I will not!” 


He dragged her toward the precipice. It was 
but a step, and then—death. The sunlight danced 
before her eyes. She could see the distant 
beach, a group of people there—houses far off. 
The breeze brought mockingly to her ear the 
sound of childish voices, faint, distant: shouts and 
merry laughter, as the little ones played by the 
surf, attended by their nurses. But if she had had 
strength to cry out, her voice could not have 
reached the other shore; the wind would have 
beaten it back on this side ; and there was nobody 
near. 

To see, hear, realize all this, in that awful in¬ 
stant, which seemed eternity; to know there was 
not a possibility of human aid—not if the dis¬ 
tant beach were lined with strong men eager to 
help—death close upon her—death ! 

His burning eyes were staring into hers. His 
fevered breath smote her cheek. His awful laugh 
wrung in her ear. 

“ I dreamed of this once,” he whispered. “ Yes, 
I did ! Together! We are going together ! My 
dream has come true ! Such a beautiful dream ! 
Kiss me, beloved ! Up among the stars, we shall 
wander forever! Mine, mine ! Nobody can take 
you from me now—nobody ! George, 1 have won 
her—forever, forever!” 

The girl's blinded eyes wandered once more to 
the sky, to the distant beach. Dizzy, half-un¬ 
conscious as she was, she yet struggled instinct¬ 
ively for life, and, powerful as madness made 
Knowles, she was, for the moment, as powerful. 
Thus they swayed, to and fro, on the edge of the 
terrible precipice. 

But it could not last forever. The struggle, in¬ 
deed, did not last a minute, though it seemed, as 
we have said, an eternity to Cora. Her strength 
left her suddenly, as it always leaves one who 
has overtasked his or her powers; left her as 
weak as a child. 

He seemed to realize it instantaneously. He 
felt, in fact, her muscles yielding, her form sink- 
. ing down, limp and helpless. He uttered a 
mighty cry, seized her more tightly, and turned 
: to make the terrible leap. 

Cora, gave one despairing shriek; it was all she 
: had strength to do. 

At that instant, like the bound of a lion, like 
a flash of lightning, came George Fielding to the 
rescue. He had gone to his cousin’s room, that 
morning to awake him, impelled by some strange 
| feeling he could not have explained, for he had 
never done it before. Finding Knowles missing, 
the mysterious impulse led him to take the road 
to Bolton. Suddenly, he heard a shriek of terror. 
He looked around. The road he was on, tra- 
; versed, at this point, a deep cut in the side of 
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a hill, leading down to the beach ; and the shriek j 
apparently came from the fields above, which j 
were out of sight. Another and another shriek 
followed, and now, to his horror, he thought he 
recognized Cora’s voice. It was the work of an 
instant to leap the fence, by the side of the road, 
and rush up to the top of the clitfs, where he saw, 
a few paces off, Cora and Knowles struggling on 
the side of the well-known chasm, the latter evi¬ 
dently on the point of precipitating his victim 
into the frightful abyss below. With one blow, 
aimed well and truly, he sent Knowles reeling 
back, stunned, from the precipice. Then he 
caught the fainting Cora in his arms, and bore 
her away from the scene of danger, to a green, 
mossy bank close by. 

“You are safe 1 Oh, my darling! my darling! ’ * 
he was crying. 

He needed no explanation to understand the 
position, save except to guess how Cora had come 
there. About his cousin he knew everything. 
Eighteen months previous, Herbert Knowies had 
been seized with brain fever, the result of over¬ 
study. There was insanity in the father's family. 
For many weeks after his recovery, Knowles had 
been mad, but his cure had been pronounced per¬ 
fect at length—the physiciaus had declared that 
no return of the malady was to be feared. 

But when Knowles had followed Fielding, the 
latter thought he seemed excitable, and had writ¬ 


ten to the doctors. They replied that he was 
perfectly to be trusted—that George need appre¬ 
hend no danger. Still he had been anxious, and 
had watched Herbert constantly. Fielding had 
Seen the growing passion for Cora; had feared 
that it might endanger the newly re-established 
reason; yet he could not betray his fears to any 
human being; it would have seemed like blasting 
the young man’s whole future, thus to expose 
that secret; and the wise doctors were so sure 
of their patient’s cure 1 

Knowles was ill for weeks. In the wreck of 
bodily health, his senses returned. He had no 
recollection of the nearly-fatal catastrophe. He 
scarcely remembered Cora even. He lived for nine 
months, dying at last of consumption, watched 
over by George Fielding to the end with brotherly 
care. 

So they buried Herbert Knowles, thankful that 
God had called him away from the trouble, which 
must always have menaced him here. It was not 
possible that Cora could ever forget that terrible 
day; but she is very happy now as Fielding’s wife. 

Julia was her bridemaid, and afterward mar¬ 
ried her partner, another cousin of George. 

Cora has developed into a noble woman, and 
the love of her and her husband is so perfect, 
their souls so closely knit, that I often think, 
even when death shall utter his summons, that 
God will let them go forth together. 


THE CASCINE AT FLORENCE. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Through leafy aisles, the checquered sunshine sifting 
Its golden sands below; 

With scent of fern, and thousand blossoms drifting 
Across the air—we go. 

Or where the turbid Amo, swiftly flowing, 

Brings tidings of the pines, 

The chestnut forests, the white oxen lowing, 

In Tuscan Appenines. 

By s unn y glades, with patriarch oaks primeval, 

Hoary with age and rime; 


By tangled brakes; ’neath ivied woods coeval 
With satyrs and Old Time. 

By dewy meadows, o’er which, far-off gleaming, 
The opal hills arise: 

Their summit*, blaring in the sunset, seeming 
Like gates to Paradise. 

Or when the dusk leads forth her starry seven. 

And not a leaf is stirred. 

Sudden, across the silence, as from heaven, 

The nightingale is heard. 


WEAVING THE DAISY-CHAIN. 

BT CATHARINE ALLAN. 


The Summer is coming, today we will go 
Out to tho fields where the daisies blow; 

Where the fresh wind plays In the grass so high, 
And the white clonds sail in the axure sky. 

We will weave a chain of the daisies gay, 

And sing as we plait the live-long day; 


And the birds will come, and listen, and fly, 

To answer back from the woodland nigh. 

Oh! simple pleasures of childhood sweet. 

What bliss yon give us, how Cast yon fleet I 
Though life brings riches, though lame we earn, 
Those simple pleasures, they never return. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Colonel Saar was seated in his study, an un¬ 
painted, unfurnished room, where two or three 
guns, pistols, brushes, and boot-jacks supplied 
the place of books. His oldest daughter, Urna, 
stood before him. It was Miss Saar's habit to 
stand wljen serious business claimed her atten¬ 
tion. She had taken the place of a son to her 
father, and in many respects had acquired the 
manners and habits of a man. 

“You think the girl lacking in shrewdness 
then, Urna? Now, she seemed to me, to be 
sharper than the women about hyar.” 

“ She may be sharp enough; but she knows 
nothing of our affairs, and asks no questions. 
Who is to tell her anything that would make her 
dangerous ? I cannot understand why you fear 
the girl. What hold has she on us?” 

Col. Saar lighted a segar and puffed away 
vigorously, looking over it attentively into his 
daughter’s face, os if scanning and testing her. 
She returned the look with heavy gravity. 
Breadth or acuteness of intellect Urna Saar assur¬ 
edly had not, but instead, great breadth and acute¬ 
ness self-conceit. Whatever might be the 
secret, she knew well her own ability to carry it, 
and to solve any knotty point far more quickly j 
than her father. 

“ Your better plan would be to be frank with 
me,” she said, calmly. 

Her calmness, and slow, bass voice decided him. 

“ Cursed if you’re not right, Urna. Set a wo¬ 
man agen a woman. That’s the best rule always. 
Since that girl came I’ve lived in dread of her.” 

“ What does she know?” 

“ Nothing. But hyar’s what she might know. 
Sit down, and I’ll tell you the story.” 

“ I would rather stand.” 

“I must begin far back,” he said, throwing 
away the segar. 

“There were three brothers of us Soars.” he 
said, “ George, Nicholas, and myself. We lived 
on tother side of the mountain, whar there was 
but little communication with this valley. Hence 
it comes that so little is known liyar about us, as 
boys.” 

“ Marion Saar was your sister, Lucy’s mother ?” 

“No. Marion was au adopted daughter of my 

830 


father. No kin to the Saars. I see her blood it. 
this Lucy—not ours. Now George, when he was 
about fifteen, quarreled with his father and mo¬ 
ther, and ran off, first to the hunting-grounds of 
the Ohio, and then to Philadelphia, taking hi 9 
mother’s name, and calling himself Godfrey Pome¬ 
roy. Two or three years after, he came back, and 
married Marion, carrying her off to Philadelphia. 
There, it seems, this Lucy was born. 1 give yoh 
my word,” he continued, earnestly, “ I knew no¬ 
thing of her birth. I want you to keep that in 
mind, and not set me down as a swindler.” 

“Oh, no!” said Urna, so composedly, that 
any blind man could have seen that, to her, 
a swindler was no term of reproach. 

“What has Lucy told you of her parents?” 
said the colonel. 

“Nothing, except that both died in her infancy.” 

“ That is where they have deceived her. George 
Saar soon tired of work and his tame wife. He 
started to the backwoods again, and came to me, 
just after the death of my brother Nicholas.” 

Miss Saar waited, attentive. Then she asked. 

“ When did he die ?” 

Her father stood up, glancing over the low 
j window-curtain, and outside of the door, before 
lie answ’ered. 

“ Listen to me, Urna,” he said. “ No other 
human being knows what I am about to tell you. 
A few daya after my brother George came to me, 
(not here, but to the farm in the next county,) 
wdiile we were out hunting in the mountains to¬ 
gether, he had a fall, being chased by a hungry 
wolf, whom he had attacked after night-fall, and 
going headlong into a ravine. He was taken up 
inscnsiole, and lay for days between life and 
death in the camp. When he recovered, it was 
with some hurt to his brain—never of the bestf 
But the end of the story was, that it left him an 
idiot. Now here w r as the case. The property, 
which John Saar had held during half my life¬ 
time, would have made me and you children clear 
of debt. George was the heir. It seemed to me, 
Urna, sitting up there, night after night, in the 
camp, with two or three negroes about me, and 
this poor wretch gibbering in tho hammock, in¬ 
fernally hard that another idiot should keep it 
from me during my lifetime.” 
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“Could not the will have been set aside, under 
such circumstances?’* 

“ Not according to its terms, or the condition 
of Virginia law then.” 

Miss Saar was silent for a moment. 

“ Better then the heir had been set aside,*’ she 
said, in a low voice. 

“I — I - Well,” in a loud, bluff voice, 

“ I really used to think, poor fellow, it would 
have been better for himself if lie had made an 
end of it. But he did not, and I-” 

“ What did you do?” 

“I made an end of him without murder,” in a 
whisper. “The temptation was great. I blotted 
him out of men’s knowledge, as best I could, and 
wrote to his wife that he had died in a wolfs 
hunt. When I came to the farm here, I brought 
with me a half-witted cousin, George Pomeroy.” 

“The poor wretch who is under Stephen’s 
care?” 

“Yes.* 1 

“ T understand.” 

Tho father and daughter stood looking at each 
other in silence. 

Miss Saar said at last. 

“1 do not see where your difficulty lies 
then?” 

“This, child—are you blind? I did not know 
for years afterward that George Saar had a child, 
and the difficulty of removing my deception was 
great; besides, it was not called for. John Saar 
was still living, and might out’ive his imbecile 
heir. Now he is dead—died three months ago; 
n:id hero is this girl. It seems different to me to 
keep back property from poor George, and from 
a bright, whole-witted woman.’* 

“It was a very unfair will,” said Miss Saar, 
coldly, “The estate ought to have been yours. 

I have no especial sympathy for this Pomeroy 
girl, or any other who plays the part of a spy.” 

“ Do you think she came here to pry into 
this business ?” hotly. “ If I believed that--” 

He paused a moment, then went on, 

“ I blocked her inquiry by misleavling her and 
that man Weir, the first day. Told him Marion 
Saar was the oldest child, and, consequently heir. 
George’s change of name helped me there. No 
one hyar knows the truth as to that. Back among 
the hills, in our old home, they do know it; and 
the danger is, that if Lucy Pomeroy is found to 
be here, somebody will give her a hint. She has 
push and energy enough about her to force the 
whole matter to the light.” 

“ She has a lover, too, who is keen enough in 
business, Gill says. He has seen the man in Bal¬ 
timore. He has a nose like a hound for money.” 

•« it’a a preconcerted plan I They are going to j 


make this money off of me before they arc married ! 
Go to housekeeping on poor John Saar's funds!” 

Miss Sour nodded. As long os her lather re¬ 
mained in a blind heat of passion, he was not 
likely to be troubled, or held back by any of the 
qualms of conscience, which, a few moments 
before, had seemed to her so trivial and weak. 
It should not be her business to open his eyes to 
the folly of his suspicions. 

“ I will think over the matter, and discover 
what she knows or suspects,” she said, gathering 
up her sweeping skirts, as she went out. 

“The girl knows and suspects nothing,” she 
thought, os she left the room. “ But she shall not 
stay here.” 

Site had felt the unconquerable aversion to 
Lucy common to a coarse nature for oi.e finer 
than itself. Now there was added to it the hate 
toward one whom we have wronged. 


CHAPTER V. 

Meanwhile, the secret, which seemed buried 
impenetrably out of Bight, was already dragged 
open, and bared to Lucy by a mere chance. 

The kindness of the girPs heart led her down, 
every morning, to the rooms over the tailor’s 
shop, where Aunt Celia and her eleven dwelt. 
Lucy, with her Soar blood, her new, pretty face, 
and her dress of the latest Parisian fashion, was 
tho object of such admiration and wonder as only 
the lower classes of village society can pay to its 
blue blood. Aunt Celia, who was, on the con¬ 
trary, the object of universal scoffing and con¬ 
tempt, was proportionately pleased and grateful 
for these visits from the stranger whom all men 
delighted to honor. She borrowed money from 
Lucy, to furnish delectable little snppers, to which 
she cordially invited her to remain. And Celia 
was a famous cook. 

“There is not a game snpper given, within 
twenty miles, which I do not superintend, my 
dear. Of course, they do not offer me money; no 
poverty could drive me to that meanness. No. 
The way It is managed is this. My daughters 
are invited; and then a casual hint is dropped 
that, of course, mamma will come for chaperon. 
We know what that means. So the girls h&ve 
their ball, or dtonce, and I have my gno.l snpper. 
Oh ! of course, you manAge things dirtmenely in 
the cities, with your restaurants and caterers, 

and so on. But here- And as for weddings. 

Lncy! Why, it’s a common saying that nobody 
can dress a bride like Aunt Celia. All these 
little, useful accomplishments help us to bread- 
and-butter. I couldn’t have brought bp my 
family without them.” 
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“ It must be a comfort to be able to do any¬ 
thing for them. Women are usually so helpless,” 
said Lucy, gently. 

“Yes. Women in my class of life. But, bless 
you, my dear, what with gambling and drinking, 
the men of our family are of no more account 
in the world than so many bell-clappers, all noise 
and no work. The practical ability belongs to 
the women.” 

Lucy looked about the dreary room, with its 
gaudy-painted Brussel’s oarpet, and hair-cloth 
furniture, the hair and rags gaping at every 
joint, and then at the lean, sallow woman, in 
rusty black, with her untiring tongue, and still 
more untiring fingers, at work, making over some 
dirty, spangled finery of Miss Saar’s for her 
daughter. It was all dreary and miserable to¬ 
gether, and brought the tears to Lucy’s eyes, 
against her will. 

But Aunt Celia gossiped on, delighted with her 
attentive listener. Her feats in nursing next 
claimed her attention. 

“I have been said to have peculiar skill in 
taking care of the insane. I’ve no doubt I’d be 
invaluable in any institution, such as they are 
starting in Europe for the cure of mad people. 
But when any patient is out of his head, 4 send 
for Aunt Celia’ is the word. Partly because of 
my skill, and then my discretion ! Just consider 
what trouble might be caused by placing an in¬ 
discreet person in such a position ? The revela¬ 
tions that are made!” She stopped here, ab¬ 
ruptly, staring at Lucy. “Why, my dear! I 
heard the strangest story once, of which you 
were the heroine! It certainly must have been 
you, Lucy Pomeroy! That is, not the heroine 
exactly, but very nearly interested.” 

44 What was the story?” said Lucy, trying to 
rouse herself to interest in what she supposed 
was but another of Aunt Celia’s flighty fancies. 

But the woman was in earnest now, apparently ; 
she looked at Lucy with a grave, frightened face, 
began to speak three or four times, and stopped, 
■ncertainly. 

44 What was your mother’s maiden name, my 
dear?” she said, at last. 

“Saar—Marion Saar.” 

44 You never saw her?” 

44 She died when I was a baby; but I have 
seen her portrait, often.” 

Aunt Celia rose, and after first locking the 
door, opened the drawer of a writing-table, and 
took out a poorly-executed, water-color drawing 
of a young woman, and held it before Lucy. 

44 This is my mother. I did not know you 
knew her,” said Lucy, in surprise, looking at it 
with her face suddenly saddened. 


44 1 did not know her. But there can be no 
doubt in the matter. The likeness to you is 
strong, and here are the initials, M. S. P., on the 
back. You do not think there is any doubt?” 
anxiously. 

44 Why should it be so important? The face is 
copied from a portrait which I have seen a thou¬ 
sand times. But what does it matter?” 

Aunt Celia took the faded square of paper, and 
turned it about irresolutely in her hands. Pru¬ 
dence certainly warned her to be silent; to speak 
was to offend Col. Saar, very probably for life, 
and thereby to cut off half of her resources. But 
it was such an amazing discovery I The secret 
involved such tragedies, past and to come; and 
she had it in her own mouth, to keep or hold, as 
she pleased. Aunt Celia was, first of all, a gossip. 
She could not resist the temptation to see how 
Lucy would receive her story, let the result be 
what it might. 

44 About a year ago, your uncle Saar employed 
me,” she began, abruptly, 44 to go out to a farm 
called 4 The Clearings,’ and take charge of a poor 
fellow whom you may have met on the place, who 
is known as George Pomeroy.” 

44 1 saw him once,” Lucy said, touching her 
forehead. 

44 Yes. Oh, indisputably ! From a fall. Whether 
incurably, or not, you shall judge for yourself, 
when you hear my story. lie is subject to vio¬ 
lent attacks of fever, in which his memory seems 
to return, though only in a deranged and morbid 
condition. It was in one of these attacks of fever, 
that 1 was taken out to The Clearings to nurse 
him. I acknowledge ray suspicions were aroused, 
by Col. Saar’s treatment of the man. He gene¬ 
rally lounges about the farm, ragged and filthy. 
But when he was nigh to death, Col. Saar showed 
a strange tenderness toward him, at times; and 
the next day, perhaps, I could have sworn he 
would be glad of his death. During one of his 
sane intervals, however, George Pomeroy told me 
he was Col. Saar’s eldest brother, George, who 
had taken the name of Godfrey Pomeroy, when a 
boy; that Marion Saar was his wife, and that he 
had one child, Lucy, whom he had never seen 
since she was a babe in her mother’s arms. He 
gavo me this likeness, which he hod kept hidden 
all these years, for fear that, while he was ill, it 
might faU into his brother’s hands. After he re¬ 
covered, he never reclaimed it from me. Now 
what do you think of hh story?” 

If she expected any outburst of filial devotion, 
or any other emotion from Lucy, sh© was disap¬ 
pointed. That young lady sat with her hands 
calmly folded, and her blue eyes steadily fixed 
on the speaker’s face. She was not an especially 
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shrewd nor practical person, and she had a warm 
heart and credulous temper; but it must be re¬ 
membered how very vague, and like Aunt Celia, 
the whole story was, and how distasteful any 
emotion was likely to be to which Aunt Celia 
officiated as sponsor. During her whole life, her 
dead father had been to Lucy the sad, ideal mem¬ 
ory which a parent always is to a child who has 
never known him. Now to be asked to substi¬ 
tute this idiotic beggar for this cherished dream, 
seemed to her simply ludicrous. The whole story, 
the manner of detailing it, the Saars, who formed 
its background, reminded her of the plot of some 
vulgar play in a chesfp theatre. 

“It is a very strange tale,” she said; “so 
strange that it does not impress me as credible. 
This poor creature, doubtless, had many other 
such fancies in his madness.” 

“ But how do you account for his possession 
of your mother’s picture? How do y account 
for his giving me your name, when . did not 
know then, nor indeed until you came, last week, 
that there was such a person as Lucy Pomeroy 
in existence ? Why,” putting her hand out, when 
Lucy would have spoken, “ Why should Col. Saar 
have had this man removed out of the neighbor¬ 
hood when you arrived ? I have every respect 
for your uncle Saar; he has given me liberal 
presents for years. As for pork, I don’t know 
what it is to buy a pound. But I must say his 
conduct in this matter is suspicious—very sus¬ 
picious.” 

“ I have no doubt,” said Lucy, pettishly, “ his 
conduct, in all his relations of life, i3 as admira¬ 
ble as it has been to you concerning pork. In 
the story of this poor lunatic, I find nothing in 
it—nothing whatever.” 

She rose, a moment after, an 1 bide Aunt Celia, 
a cold good-by, the colder and more reserved, be¬ 
cause she begin to feel certain uneasy twinges of 
mind regarding the probabilities of the story. 

Once alone, an 1 out in the fresh, cool air, the 
matter grew on Lucy, and as she clambered up 
the mountain-path to the Saar House, it oppressed 
her .ike a nightmare Life was different here 
from that of the conunonptape, jog-trot* existence 
to which she had been used. Great passions and 
great emotions were not hid decorously out of 
sight, but stalked abroad to be seen of all men. 
The face of the poor imbecile haunted her with 
its piteous craving for compassion. If it should 
be her father! If he had borne this tyranny for 
her whole lifetime. After all, God might have 
sent her here to rescue him, before it was yet too 
late. 

Drive these thoughts from her as she would, 
they returned again. Lucy grew nervous and 
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irritable, as she pursued her homeward way. 
The day was overcast; heavy clouds, rising from 
tbe rim of the cup-like circle of hills about the 
Saar estates, and hanging across the heavens, 
ominous and black. A sharp, soughing wind 
sighed at times through the defiles, rustling a few 
dead leaves to her feet. 

“ It is a time and place for iniquity,” muttered 
illogical, inconsequent Lucy. “ I have no doubt 
some deed of guilt is below this mystery, though 
not that which she hints at.” 

She happened, at that moment, to be passing 
the cottage, where the man Stephen lived. Now 
Lucy, from head to foot, in her thinking, speak¬ 
ing, even walking, was prompt and decided. In 
a moment she was tapping at the negro’s door. 
When it opened, she stood in a clean, comforta¬ 
bly-furnished hut, Stephen, a dogged, honest- 
looking fellow, its solo occupant. 

“I came to see my father, Geerge Pomeroy,” 
she said, quietly. 

The negro stared over his pipe, then remem¬ 
bered to take it from his lips, as he began to 
chuckle good-humoredly. He had noticed the 
quaver underneath the assumed quiet. 

“ Is you the Miss ‘ Lucy,’ dat he talks of so 
frequent?” he said. 

“ Yes, I am Lucy. But where is he ?” 

Stephen’s face began to gather alarm, slowly, 
as it did any other symptom of intelligence. If 
anything was to be made out of him. the tide of 
his stupidity, Lucy saw, must be taken before the 
turn. 

“Why, you is do young lady who wasn’t to 
see George I Dcm was de cunnel’s orders.” 

“ The colonel can change his mind, can ho not ? 
The orders were given, I heard him tell you 
myself, to protect me from annoyance. But if I 
choose to see George Pomeroy, whit then? You 
wish to oblige the colonel’s guest ?” 

“Certainly, certainly. Put up your purse, 
missus. I isn’t hyur to be bought, and paid for, 
like so many pounds of 4 wool. But you must 
excuse poor old Stephen, missus. lie kent break 
dein dar words, which he giv to masse, dc cunnel. 
I tell you what you do, Missy Lucy,” persua¬ 
sively. “Just you ask de cunnel, and he’ll toll 
you all about dat poor wretch George.” 

Lucy stood, angry and silent, for a moment. 
Then she laughed, at finding herself so neatly 
baffled. The whole affair, as yet, was outside of 
herself: a matter to whet her curiosity, rather 
than to rouse any real feelitig. 

“Very well, Stephen,” she said. “I shall 
ask the colonel.” 

That would have been the direct, honorable 
course, she reflected, at first. Turning from the 
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hut, she took the straight path to the house. As ; 
she entered the woods, she noticed that a light ] 
mulatto woman came out from the side of the [ 
hut, and followed her. As soon as they were \ 
hidden by the trees, the woman quickened her j 
pace and joined Lucy. The latter stopped. > 

“You wish to speak to me, my good girl?’* j 
she said. j 

“Yes, misses. I is old Stephen's daughter; ? 
and I knows all about dat pore, stupid mars, J 
George Pemeroy, ’s well ’s he does. I hearn 
whar dey kerry him in do mountains: up to 
Fermoe’s sugar-camp. He’s dah now.’’ 

“You can take me there? I will pay you as 
1 would have done your father/’ cried Lucy, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, it wasn’t foh de money,” slowly, but 
greedily watching the purse in Lucy’s hand. 

“ It’s a rough job, goin’ up de mountain; and 
dah’s de riber to cross. I kin row us ober after 
dark. A man ud charge high foh dat »r.” 

Miss Pomeroy walked on in silence. After nil, 
this was a headlong, sentimental adventure, 
hardly fit for any woman but the heroine of one 
of those aforesaid cheap plays. 

“ I do not know that it will be necessary for 
me to employ you,” she said, hesitating. “ Come 
up this evening at dusk to this gate; two hours 
from now,” glancing at her watch. 

The girl nodded, and turned back to the hut. 

“ Now for Col. Saar,” said Lucy. “ I will keep 
nothing in the dark.” 


CHAPTER YI. 

Colonel Saar, smoking a segar at one end of 
the long, dimly-lighted drawing-room, saw Miss 
Pomeroy coming toward him, up the long, open 
porch. Her pleasant face, and light-colored eyes 
and hair, labeled her to him as of another order 
of intellect from the Soars. “ There’s but little 
in her,” was his verdict to himself. “Neither 
penetration, nor passion, nor will. There’s no 
fear of her; she’s both blind and deaf by na¬ 
ture.” 

“ Well, my dear,” he said aloud, in an unusually 
cordial tone. “ I have been looking at you, with 
a critic’s eye, as you came up. You’re your mo¬ 
ther’s child. You’ve somehow missed the hot 
Sarr drop in your blood.” 

Lucy laughed and nodded, untying her hat, as 
■he drew a long breath, to find courage. 

“ You bring me directly to the subject which 
I* came to talk to you about. I have wished to 
speak to you of her ever since I came. She 
died, I have been told, uneasy and disappointed, 
after years of watching and hoping.” 


•* Hoping for what?” 

lie took the segar out of his mouth, and sat 
upright, as he spoke. 

“ For some definite tidings of my father. He 
died, as you know, here, in the backwoods. The 
report given her was vague. She hoped, until 
the day of her death, that, it might prove untrue, 
or, at least, that some details might be sent to 
her. Women care a great deal for the last words, 
for some message, however trifling, from those 
they love. I heard so much of this disappointed 
hope of my mother, when I was a child, that I 
determined, if ever I came to the people who 
knew my father, to find out* whether she heard 
the truth, or if there was in reAlity any tidings 
which it would have comforted her to know. A 
strange story, which I heard to-day, put me in 
mind of that old intention, Col. Saar ; so I came 
directly to you, to ask for the truth.” 

Col. Saar’s face was impassive. He could wear 
the Indian mask when he pleased. 

“ I sent to your mother, my dear,” he an¬ 
swered. calmly, “a l the details which it was pro- 
| per she should receive. Your father’s death was 
violent: hardly the scene to describe to his wife 
then, or now to his daughter.” 

Again Lucy was baffled. She suddenly lost all 
desire or courage to proceed. Further question, 
she said to herself, would be unwomanly, un¬ 
feeling. She stood silent and hesitating, when, 
suddenly glancing up, she caught a keen look of 
scrutiny on Col. Saar's face, mingled with cun¬ 
ning triumph. It was gone like a flash. But it 
had been there long enough to nerve Lucy to 
sudden energy. For the first time, the proba¬ 
bility of the truth of the story she had heard, 
clutched her heart, with a grip like that of some 
fierce, ravening beast. It was impossible that 
this grave, venerable old man could have been 
guilty of such incredible villainy. And yet if it 
we re so- 

“There is a man, a half-lunatic, half-imbecile, 
attached to your fiunily,” she said, looking him 
steadily in the eye, “who, it appears, claims to 
be my father.” 

“Who is tho man?” asked Col. Saar, coolly, 
relighting his segar. 

“ George Pomeroy.” 

“ So the poor fbol has that fancy, has he, with 
all the others ? But who could have brought it 
to you, to distress and annoy you ?” • 

Lucy’s ingenuous face suddenly was cowed 
with shame and confusion. 

“It was not brought to me, uncle,” she re¬ 
plied, " with any intention of paining me. But, 
| sir, consider, if tnis man’s claims are really worth 
\ nothing, he is possessed of certain facts in our 
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history, impossible for a stranger to learn: he 
had my mother’s portrait-” 

There could be no doubt that the dark face be¬ 
fore her changed. Yet how? The colonel re¬ 
mained unvaried, and not a muscle.quivered. 

“ You wish to investigate this story, my dear ?’’ 
he said, looking her straight in the face. “ Very 
natural—very natural, considering your age. 
Youth is apt to be dazzled by anything that 
throws a covering like romance about its history.” 

“I do wish to investigate it, and I mean to do 
it, thorough’y,” said Lucy, in a quaking treble, 
that afforded an odd commentary on the value of 
her words. 

“ You are aware, then, that this poor wretch 
has been removed, for safe-keeping, to another 
part of the country ?” 

“ Yes. But you will have him brought down 
soon,” confidently. 14 1 doubt not that I may 
meet him.” 

44 Never, while he lives,” emphatically. 44 lie 
and I have taken opposite roads, and nothing can ; 
force us to walk in company again 1” ; 

Certainly, here was language, for which the ; 
apparent relations of a great landholder, and his ; 
pauper idiotic dependant, offered no ex plana- ; 
tion. Lucy was sharp-witted enough to perceive I 
this. 

44 1 shall*, therefore, go to him,” she said, 
firmly. 44 lie may not be my father; but he cer¬ 
tainly knows of him.” 

14 As you choose.” 

As she turned to go, she saw Miss Saar stand- : 
iug in the shadow of the porch-pillars, watching 
her. “Set a woman to catch a woman,” was 
Col. Saar’s maxim. From the instant that Lucy’s 
eyes rested on her cousin’s countenance, she had 
not a lingering doubt of the story. She went in 
through the darkening porches, to the already 
dark and frowning halls, planning her adven¬ 
ture as she went. 

44 Let her go,” said Miss Saar, energetically. 
“She proposes to trust in that girl of Stephen’s, 
as silly as.she is vicious. If they attempt to cross 
the river, to-night, they will never return alive ! 
By-the-by, does she know that her lover is com¬ 
ing, to-night?” 

44 No,” said her father, sourly, turning his 
back on her. 44 The fellow is coming to look into : 
matters, take my word for it. He has heard a 
whisper of the truth.” 

“ Very likely. But I will contrive to block his 
plans, before she comes hack—if she ever does 
come bock.” 

She walked to the window, and looked down 
composedly at the swift, rushing river, over 
which the heavy shadows were gathering. Any 


j inhabitant of the hill-sides could have told Miss 
Pomeroy of the danger of the current, at this 
season of the year. If she had not chosen to in¬ 
form herself, surely she only was to blame. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. Champlain, approaching the Saar House, 
for the purpose of visiting Miss Pomeroy, called 
a halt at the village inn, for the purpose of, as he 
called it, pluming his wings. Although many 
years had passed since his college days, there 
was a flutter of fancy in his talk, a gentle im- 
agery, half-sentimental, half-jocose, which re¬ 
mained with him as a relic of that embryonic 
season. 

Having completed a careful toilet, he descended, 
to the admiration of all the village loungers, and 
cautiously ensconsing himself again in the muddy 
buggy, drove down the river road It was just 
after nightfall when he reached the woocien, 
shackling bridge, on the other side of which, 
half way up the mountain, lay the gray, impos¬ 
ing pile of Saar House; yet, late as it was, his 
eye took in all the points of wealth and substan¬ 
tial comfort about the place. 

“Well-to-do people 1 Very well-to-do!” he 
murmured, tapping the whip handle on his broad, 
white teeth, and nodding with a pleased, com¬ 
placent smile. 44 Little Lucy is better backed 
than I thought , for mat rimony. Of course, there’ll 
be no actual income accruing from these rich re¬ 
lations, except in influence and social position 
But that counts up quite as fast as money, if pro¬ 
perly manipulated.” 

By which it will be seen, that Mr. Champlain 
was one of those sentimental lovers of poetical 
thoughts and language, who have a sound appre¬ 
ciation of solid creature comforts, very much as 
a shuttle-cock carries the sordid cob beneath its 
gay feathers. 

While crossing the bridge, Mr. Champlain rose 
slightly in his seat, the better to observe the fron 
tage of the house in the distant foreground. Sud¬ 
denly a dark object, among the drifting shadows 
in the broad stream below, attracted his atten¬ 
tion. 

“God bless my soull” he cried, finding, as 
was his habit, satisfaction in talking to himself. 
44 There’s a boat 1 Or a log, with two branches. 
No, it is a boat! Overturned 1” 

He was out of his buggy by this time, and had 
hitched the |iorse to the side of the bridge, climb¬ 
ing on the hand-rail in his excitement. It cer¬ 
tainly was a human figure, fl*r below in the 
rapids, struggling with the stream. He fhneied, 
t jo, that he heard aery, in a shrill woman's voice 
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Mr. Champlain’s first impulse was to fling him¬ 
self headlong into the water, and he began drag- j 
ging off his boots for that purpose. But the figure j 
had drifted rapidly, with the swirling current, \ 
in among the ledges far below. Before he could 
reach it, it would be gone, out of all hope of re¬ 
covery. He waited a moment, thinking it might 
reappear, a chill of horror curdling his veins; 
with, too, a latent underthought, that, as he could 
not 8avethe woman, it was as well he had not wet 


his clothes, the only dinner-suit ho had hi ought 
with him. 

The figure did not reappear. Twice, afterward, 
he thought he heard a cry; but further and 
fainter than before, lie stood irresolute on the 
bridge for some time, looking down into the heavy 
turbid current, up into the threatening sky, and 
again beyond to the precipitous hills. Then lie 
mounted slowly into the buggy, and drove off. 

(to be concluded.) 


THE CHILDREN’S GOOD-NIGHT. 

BT THE B E V. CHARLES MAURICE DAVIE 8, D.D. 


The portrait of my dArling, 

More beautiful than all 
The children God has left me, 

HangB on my study wall. 

In the open drawer beside me 
I keep lib broken toys, 

And one bright curl—’tfo all I have 
Of what was once my boy's. 

And, through my tears, that portrait 
Still smiling down I see; 

And, oh! I try so hard to feel 
My child b still with me. 

And then my other darlingB, 

"With feces beaming bright. 

And boisterous shouts of merriment 
Troop in to say, Good-night.” 
And one whose claim b foremost, 

A tiny girl of three, 

Pouts her red lips, to gain the kiss. 
And climbs upon my knee. 

And she, too, sees that portrait 
Shine in its meilewed light, 


And to her angel brother 
She ever bids good-night. 

And, ns she leaves my study, 

She still cries, “ Brother, dear— 

Good-night, dear little brother I” 
She feels that he b near. 

It b a holy lesson 

That infant teaches me; 

Believing, though not seeing, 

How truly blest Is she! 

No thought of separation 
Her little mind has crossed; 

She speaks to him as present— 
Dare I believe him lost? 

She never thinks, as I do, 

Of his grave t^neath the sod; 

She never speaks of him as dead— 
Only us “ gone to God.” 

Grand truth of revelation, 

All worldly lore above— 

We must l>e ns little children 
Ere we can believe or love. 


THE SACRIFICE. 

BT BBI. LA BBEMEB. 


There’s a shimmer of silks and laces, 
And a glitter of jewels rare, 

And a scent of orange blossoms 
Filling the perfumed air. 

There are wbltp-robad flgurat flitting, 
About through parlor and hall. 

And whispering on the stair-way; 

And bird-like voices call. 

And within a tabooed chamber, 
Ablaze with a flood of light; 

’Mid flowers and dainty raiment, 
They are decking a bride to-night. 
What cares she for the jewels, 

They weave in her shining hair? 
She listens, with wild heart beating, 
For a step upon the stair. 

Hb step, the one they have chosen. 

To whom she has been sold, 

Like a slave In an Eastern harem. 
And all for hh yellow gold. 


Oh! ho has a lordly beauty, 

With a face ho proudly fair; 

And the glittering sunlight dancing. 
In the mesh of his golden hair. 

She thinks ot a dark-eyed poet, 
Away In a southern land; 

Of a walk by the winding river, 

And a little stretch of sand. 

And her pulse b wildly throbbing, 
With the rapture and the bliss. 
And her cheek again is crimson, 
With her dusk-eyed lover’s kbs. 
Away, away these fancies. 

There’s a step upon the stair, 

And her cheek again b paling, 

As she breathes a sudden praysr. 
The veil is thrown around her, 

And wrapped in its mtaty fold 
The sacrifice is ready, 

To the yellow demon. gold. 
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A BEAUTIFUL VOICE. 

BT MBS. J. M. F. LIVINGSTONE. 


CHAPTER I. 

" I do not think there has ever been a woman 
who has striven as I have. I have fought against 
a relentless tide, that has often threatened to over* 
whelm me. It has seemed as if everything has 
combined to render my life intolerable Do not 
believe you are the only woman who has drained 
the goblet, and found it bitter to the taste.” The 
speaker's voice was low and musical, and thrilled 
me with its delicious cadences. “The world is 
full of just such sufferers. We smile, we tinge 
or pale cheeks with a dash of carmine, we clothe 
ourselves in the most ravishing costumes: but 
when the four walls of our chamber shut us in, 
and the gas is turned down, and the rich dress is 
tossed aside, then we no longer have to dissem¬ 
ble, pnd no one ever dreams of the scene which 
the moonlight alone is witness to.” , 

“ 1 have always felt that there was a past which 
you never cared to recall,” replied another voice, 
a woman's also. 

“ Well, every life has harvested its dead sea 
fruit, however much or little that may be.” 

I was sitting alone in my room at the Congress, 
indolently smoking a segar, and ruminating upon 
the all-important subject of supper, thinking, in¬ 
deed, that the inner-man required a little suste¬ 
nance, and I would be obliged to leave my favor¬ 
ite Havana for a more substantial repast, when 
the above conversation drifted in to me through 
the open window. The voices were not familiar. 

I imagined they must be new arrivals, as the New 
Vork train was just in. 

It is inexplicable to me, but I was immediately 
interested in the first speaker. It seemed as if 
a woman wiih such a voice must be an angel. 
As I brushed my hair, and gave my mustache a 
last, fond, lingering twirl, before I left my mirror, 

I was imagining what exquisitely-tinted blue eyes 
she had, and what a wealth of golden hair, and, 
old bachelor as I was, (only thirty-five, but gouty 
already,) I felt a desire to see the owner of that 
rich, melodious voice. 

As I took my seat at the table, I scanned the 
crowd before me intently. There were the ever¬ 
lasting Montgomerys, faultlessly attired as usual; 
Miss Scranton, as simpering as ever; fussy old 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, glittering with diamonds, and 
all the other ladies to whom I had systematically j 
bowed, and mentioned that “it was a fine day” j 


for the past three weeks. Near me were a num¬ 
ber of strangers, but none of them possessed the 
voice, I was sure. After awhile two ladies came 
in, and took seats not far removed from mine. 
One of them was tall and angular, yet attractive, 
with a broad, intellectual brow, and a pale, sad 
face. A little boy clung tightly to the hand of the 
other, and his large, timid eyes sought hers con¬ 
stantly, as if his only happiness lay in their 
loving depths. There was an indescribable charm 
in the curve of the slender neck, and the haughty 
bend of the delicately-poised head, that caused 
me to forget all about the beautiful blonde angel 
with the voice, and now, as I sipped my Seltzer, 

1 glanced alternately from mother to child. 

“Twenty-six, I should judge,” I mentally eja¬ 
culated, “ and deuced fine-looking. Gray eyes, 
(well, I don’t object to the color, when they are 
so charmingly shaded.) brown hair, a colorless 
face, a perfect form, and—a widow ! What more 
could be desired?” 

Here she suddenly looked up, and I, ashamed 
to see she had caught me staring at her so mer¬ 
cilessly, arose from the table, and sauntered away 
to my favorite game of billiards. 

From that evening, I watched the fair, stately 
young mother, and her pretty boy, with 0 warm, 
true, fatherly sort of an interest, that never 
once wearied. Little Forrest and I become firm 
friends, and I trotted around in a gay harness, 
many a time, in the seclusion of my own apart¬ 
ment, playing the fiery steed to perfection, to the 
intense delight of the child, in spite of my gouty 
feet. If I am an old bachelor, I am not one of 
the grumpy sort, that detest children’s voices, 
and are in perpetual terror os regards their im¬ 
maculate linen. Many a faultless shirt-bosom 
was martyrized for the curly-head that went to 
sleep upon it during the long, hot summer days. 
No matter what- my thoughts were as I held that 
lovely woman’s boy within my arms, “ for a dream 
brings back from the ashes of the past, joys sweet 
dead rose, and love’s lost violet.” 

In all these days, wherein the little one ani\I 
became so familiarly acquainted, I had never 
spoken to his mother. We bowed whenever we 
met, on the stair-way, or in the dining-salon; but 
it was rather a haughty bow that passed between 
us. There seemed to be a certain reserve, an im¬ 
perviousness about her that no one cared to tres- 
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pass upon. The lady who had accompanied her 
to Saratoga had remained but. a week, and Mrs. 
Wallace appeared averse to forming any new ac¬ 
quaintances. Who she was, and whence she came, 
her antecedents or her intentions, none appeared 
to know. 

One day, as Forrest and I, both flushed from a 
game of romps we had been indulging in, sat 
down in the window to rest, my curiosity got the 
better of my judgement, and I said to him, “Do 
you remember your father, litflo one?” 

•* Why, Dod’s dot him, I beive. I never had 
him,” was the reply. 

“ Well, where are your aunties and uncles; 
surely God hasn’t them too? ,r 

“ I don’t know what ’oo mean. I hasn’t any 
but dest mamma. Don’t want any unties. Un¬ 
ties are awful bad. One toot a pitty boy and dirl, 
and pit ’em in the woods, and the wobbins had 
to tover ’em with leabes. I dest hate unties,” 
and the child’s face was scarlet with indignation 
at the very idea. 

He must have told his mother the questions I 
had asked him, for he was not allowed to visit my 
room for several days, at the end of which time 
an incident occurred that again brought us to¬ 
gether. I was going slowly up the stairs one day, 
when little Forrest appeared at the top, leaning 
over the bannisters, and shouting to his mother 
to “hurry and tome.” Seeing mo, he gave a 
sudden bound to reach me, and, losing his bal¬ 
ance, came with great velocity head foremost 
down the stairs. Fortunately, I caught him before 
he was much injured, and placed him in his mo¬ 
ther’s arms. She could on’y utter a low “ thank 
Heaven,” as she clasped him to her bosom, and 
hurried away, crushing his lips with her warm, 
fond kisses. 

The very voice ! My blonde had disappeared 
forever. This haughty woman, with the cold, 
apparently unmoved exterior, was the one who 
had “drained the goblet, and found it bitter to 
the taste.” I had never held any conversation 
with her, and it had so happened that I had not 
heard her speak until now. She was so impene¬ 
trable, with a queenly air of tang froid that be¬ 
came her so well, that few ventured to form her 
acquaintance, so she lived in the midst of this j 
whirl of excitement, in a little world of her own, j 
as far above all the bustle, and confusion, ami 
gayety, as the moon, and seemed to be ns pure. \ 

One day I had a dispatch from my friend Mel- j 
borne, stating that he would reach Saratoga that 
evening, and to meet him at the depot. He was 
an old college chum of mine, in the royal days J 
when our lives were like one long, blissful dream, j 
and with no heavy cares weighing upon us. Many \ 


were the bottles of rare old Rhenish we had sipped 
together, and the boyish larks we had enjoyed, 
and the girls we had flirted with, and the break¬ 
neck rides we had taken over the bright mea¬ 
dows, with the crisp, country air full in our faces, 
and the happy thoughts of youth in our hearts. 
Arm-in-arm we had wandered through the dusky 
green of the odorous woods, and laid our plans 
for an improbable future: or sailed down the 
river with gay laughter, and merry rapnrtee, the 
silvery water rushing beneath the keel, the waves 
rippling in the sunshine, while the waving alders 
and tasseled willows on either side nodded their 
graceful boughs, as we swept on to the music of 
our oars. How well I can remember him as he 
was then, the admiration of women, the envy of 
men. He had (and has still) more of the “grand 
air” about him, than any other man I have ever 
met. His figure was splendidly proportioned, the 
muscles strongly developed, the chest broad, the 
limbs elegantly moulded, while upon his exquisite 
features the stamp of on untried li& was im¬ 
printed—a life, probably, full of strong pleasures, 
nnd grand, heroic deeds, and deep excitements. 
Ilis sea-blue eyes glowed with the fire and pas¬ 
sion of a man whose spirit has 09 yet all the wild 
vehemence of youth, and to whom life offers sweet 
and rare attractions. His whole face, with its 
finely-chiseled profile, clear-cut, proud, and yet 
sensitive withal, was flushed with an ardor that 
had never been chilled. ’ God bless him ! I never 
think of the man, as he was then, without feel¬ 
ing my heart throb with thoughts of the happy 
olden time, when life lay stretched before our 
feet, apparently one long, bright sunny path for 
us to walk in. 

There were years wherein I had lost sight of 
him. He vanished from my knowledge entirely, 
and for a long time I heard never a word from 
him. At last he lmd returned home, older, more 
careworn, and yet handsome as ever, but with all 
the fire and gayety departed. I had urged him 
to tell me his history since we had parted. 

“ Don’t ask me, Winfield,” he replied, dashing 
his hand across his gloomy eyes. “ It is so sor¬ 
rowful a past—a past so replete with everything 
that is horrible. I cannot speak of it even to 
you,” and after that it never again was men¬ 
tioned. 

Now he was coming, and I found by consulting 
my watch, that I just had time to drive over to 
the depot, before the train should be in. As 
Pluto was brought up, and I hurried out to take 
my sent, I noticed that Mrs. Wallace was sitting 
out on the veranda, alone as usual. Her cheeks 
wore a delicate rose-tint, and her gray eyes shone 
through the long lashes like two radiant stars. 
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I thought then how lovely she was ; and all the 
way down town, with Pluto prancing and gnaw¬ 
ing at the bit, I held before me, as a beauteous 
picture, that fair, young face, and the stately 
form I had left out under the trailing vines. 

A shrill whistle, long, curling wreaths of smoke, 
and a noisy commotion, warned me that the train 
was in. 

“ IIow are you, old fellow?’” 

“ I’m glad to see you, my boy.” 

These were our salutations. We did not rush 
into each other’s arms, as women do, and kiss, 
and squeeze one another, and between each breath 
gasp out, “ Oh, you dear, darling, delicious crea¬ 
ture, I’m so charmed that you are come!” But 
we were warm, true friends, and were heartily 
pleased to grasp each other’s hand. As w'e rode 
hotel ward, and through the slowly-gathering twi¬ 
light, I observed with sadness that he looked 
more careworn than I had ever seen him. 

“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” 

I exclaimed, interrupting him in the midst of a 
sentence, “What’s been the matter with you, 
Mclborne? You look wofully cut up about some¬ 
thing! I thought you’d been recruiting this 
summer, and instead of that, you look ns if you 
had been cruising around in the desert of Sahara, 
for the past century. An Egyptian mummy wears 
ns cheerful an expression as you do. What’s up, 
old boy?” 

A smile, half bitter, half gloomy moved his 
lips. 

“Am I looking so wretchedly, then? Well, I 
have been rushing about all the season, hurrying 
from one place to another, never giving myself a 
moment's vest. I have visited all the watering 
places; taken a dip in the brine at Newport, 
danced the German at. Cape May, driven on the 
bench at Long Branch, registered my distin¬ 
guished name at Swamscott. One night I de¬ 
voted to gazing, like a madman, down into the 
thundering waters of Niagara. I say ‘anight,’ 
for through all the moonlighted hours. I never 
6lcpt. Away up on Mount Washington I have 
watched the sunrise. New, behold me! I)o I 
look, then, like Banquo’s ghost ? It is not strange. 
I am haunted by a memory, the most bitter and 
the most unendurable that it was ever a man's 
cruel destiny to be tortured with. But for 
Heaven’s sake, Winfield, let us be careful. I 
,have looked forward to you as a sort of Gilead’s 
balm. You are always so cheery and happy; 
I would to God you would teach me the secret.” 

“Oh, it’s only the effects of a clear conscience 
and good digestive powers,” I replied. 

As we drew up in front, of the'“ Congress,” I 
looked for Mrs. Wallace. Yes, she was there 
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I still. She saw us as we came up the stairs. I 
was watching her, for, old bachelor as I am, I 
never could pass her by without an admiring 

1 glance. She shivered suddenly, us if the even¬ 
ing was too chill, and turning away, she walked 
in at the low, French window behind her, and I 
< saw her no more that evening. 


I CHAPTER II. 

Of course, wo all knew at the hotel that Mrs. 
Wallace was a widow. Ever since she arrived in 
Saratoga she had dressed in dark, rich robes, 
that became her well, but were totally devoid of 
any brightness or color. She seemed a woman 
of intellect, rather than of heart. Every one 
spoke of her as cold and impenetrable; but I bad 
heard those cal in, rose-hued lips utter words that 
:j betrayed a woman’s suffering soul under the 
; frosty exterior. 

!; To my surprise, the morning following my 
| friend’s arrival, I heard Mrs. Wallace's maid 
1 giving orders for her mistress’s trunks to be re¬ 
moved in time for the early train. Little Forrest 
was with her at the time, but as he saw me, lie 
came up, laughing and tossing his curls, shout¬ 
ing, “ We’re doing, mamma and I is, and Marla; 

; we're doing away off in the ivmtry, where bile 
calves go mooing, ami ittle sheep go calling their 
ma’s ; and there’s the tunuingest ittle kids.” 

As he vjms completing his excited account of 
the charms of the country into which they were 
undoubtedly about to bury themselves, Mclborne 
caine out of my room, and looked down upon 
the little fellow with smiling lips. Suddenly be 
caught the child in his arms, and looking into 
his eyes, cried, “gray, by Jove!” and then 
kissed them until the boy struggled to get free. 
“What’s your name?” inquired Melbonne. 

“ My name’s Forrest Wallace. What’s oor’s?” 

“ Lewis Melborne,” was the amused reply. 
“But where’s your papa and mamma, and what 
makes you go away just as I’ve come? We'd have 
had such jolly times together.” 

“ Well, I dess has to go, ’cause mamma’s got 
tired here. She kied last night drcflel bad, and 
kissed me awful yots of times, and said, 4 Poor 
boy, without a papa!’ I told her not. to ky, I'd 
dit another papa: but she won’t never have an¬ 
other papa, she says.” 

Here the little fellow started to run toward his 
mother's room, but tripping his foot in the carpet, 
he fell heavily. Melborne stooped before I had 5 
an opportunity, anti raising the weeping child, * 
asked mo where he should find Mrs. Wallace. 
We walked toward her door, Melborne still hold¬ 
ing the boy tenderly in his arms, and endeavor- 
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ing to soothe him with caressing words. She 
suddenly appeared, seeming to have heard the 
cries, and came toward us. I observed her ex¬ 
citement, and hastened to assure her that her 
boy was not seriously hurt. Her face was like 
chiseled marble, and her eyebrows contracted 
fearfully, as if from intense pain. I introduced 
my friend, Mr. Mclborne, and she bowed haugh¬ 
tily, merely giving him a c^’d 1 thank you,” 
with white lips, aa she hurriedly took the boy 
frem his arms. Mclborne seemed changed into 
stone. I supposeu her beauty rtiust have touched 
his callous old heart, and told him so. He gave 
a low, scornful laugh, and said, 

“ You forget that I have seen the most beautiful 
women of almost every country, and it’s too late 
now to fall in love with a pair of gray eyes;” 
then, taking my arm, he added, “let us walk 
until dinner-time.” 

We went out under the great old trees to Con¬ 
gress Springs, where innumerable men, women, 
and children were standing, impatient for their 
morning draught. Pretty girls were there, with 
various types of beauty; but I could not but com¬ 
pare them with the fair, young mother we had 
just left, with her lovely boy pressed upon her 
bosom, and I found they all lost infinitely from 
the contrast. 

A woman must be tempered by affliction and 
cares, and maternity, before her real beauty is 
fully developed. 

Meiborue aud I wandered about until our hour 
to dine. lie was gloomy and distrait. I never 
interfered with his moods, and so we were both 
comparatively silent, each busy with his own 
thoughts. I had been thinking we had seen the 
last of Mrs. Wallace, and regretted that I had 
not bidden her a “farewell, and God bless you !” 
when, as we took our soats at the table, I saw 
her, greatly to my surprise, with little Forrest 
beside her. She had thrown aside her sombro 
garments, and now, in an exquisite mauve dress 
of some gossamer fabric, she seemed completely 
metamorphosed. I looked up and nodded plea¬ 
santly, delighted to see she had olmnged her 
mind. She returned my salutation with one of 
her rare smiles, and stooping a little, that T 
might hear what she was saying, she told me that 
the heat was so great, and Forrest not feeling 
we 1, she dreaded starting on a journey, and so, 
at the eleventh hour, had changed her deter¬ 
mination. 

From that hour she appeared totally change'!. 
I was bewildered. The silent woman, who had 
refusod all overtures of friendship, now became 
eminently social herself. Yet there was a cer¬ 
tain reserve about her still. She was versatile in 


lonvcisation, brilliant and witty always. Men 
began to rave over her strange, cold beauty, and 
to vie with each other in attentions to her. I 
asked Mclborne, one day, why he did not form 
one in the circle of her admirers. He replied 
with a shrug of the shoulders, aud then, after & 
moment, said, “ c/iacun dsonyuCLi. They are all 
fools, she does not care for them. She is one of 
those women who are ‘faultily faultless, icily re¬ 
gular, splendidly null.’ l)eud perfection—no 
more!” 

“Not so,” I exclaimed. “I know that her 
face is like the s*alm, grand face of the Sphynx, 
but I feel that the woman h:is an impassioned 
heart, notwithstanding; a heart that has suffered, 
and this ‘ splendidly null* mask that she wears 
conceals a world of bitterness and pain.” 

Then I told him of the conversation 1 had heard 
so long ago, and how the melody of the voice im¬ 
pressed me. 

That night there was a grand hop. Melborne 
and I went iu late. Mrs. Wallace appeared for 
a short time, looking gorgeous os a queen in ravti- 
suntc, trailing robes, with great, luscious roses on 
her bosom, and a color like the relleetion of their 
pink hearts burning upon her cheeks. She was 
smiling when I looked at her, aud yet I fancied 
somehow that thero were tears just ready to fall 
from the dusky lashes. 

Some young girl came and asked me to dance. 
She was a pretty little miss I had taken a fancy 
to. and now she insisted that 1 must “ walk a 
quadrille wiih her.” 

“Wliatl” I exclaimed, “with my old gouty 
feet ?” 

“Oh, never mind,” she laughed, “gouty people 
are so dixtinyud when they dance;” and so she 
dragged ino off. 

When 1 had finally seated my little imperious 
beauty, I went iu search of Melborne, but couhi 
not find him, so i walked out into the delicious 
coolness of the summer night. 1 passed a myriad 
couple; ladies languishing on the arms of their 
attentive gallants; dignified middle-aged matrons 
fanning themselves vehemently with huge, gayly- 
decorated fans ; and everywhere groups of chat¬ 
tering young people, while across the lawn, in 
the light that streamed through the open win¬ 
dows, I noticed that some irrepressible croquet- 
players were knocking the balls about to the music 
of the hand. I strolled on across the veranda, 
and sat down near a tall pillar, where dense 
shadows threw their dusky length across the 
floor. While sitting thus, the faint, delicious 
scent of roses was borne to me, and soon, with 
her gossamer laces floating about her, Mrs. Wal¬ 
lace came forward, and flung herself down on a 
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chair not far distant. I saw that she was weep- $ 
iug passionately. She buried her face in her j 
hands, but through the darkness I saw, as she j 
lifted it for a moment to toss her dark hair from j 
her eyes, that trouble, anguish, a headache be- \ 
yond words to depict, were written upon it; and \ 
on the quivering lips was imprinted an eternity ; 
of bitter thoughts, and more bitter forebodings. 

I longed to go and comfort her if possible, but 
while I hesitated, Melborno came forward from 
under the great maple near, and hurrying to her 
side, took her hands in both of his. I was 
amazed at this act of intimacy, but before I could 
realize whether I was dreaming, or were actually 
awake, and in possession of my faculties, I was 
held spell-bound by the stormy scene that quickly 
ensued. Taking her hands, he looked down into 
her eyes, and endeavored to draw her to his 
bosom, but, with a vehement gesture, indicative 
of scorn and hatred, she thrust him aside. 

“ How dare you defile my hands with the palms 
of yours?’’ she cried, in alow, strange, suffocated 
voice. “ How dare you, for a moment, clasp my 
child in your arms, and across that black, false 
heart of yours ? Go away ! Let the years press 
between our lives, as they have done in the past. ; 
and let me go on my way, with my boy, un¬ 
molested !’’ 

“Oh, Violet!” he said, still clinging to her i 
hands in spite of her efforts to be free, “ dear 1 
Violet ! only wife of my bosom, listen to me, and j 
forgive the wrong I have done you. I was blinded 
by jealousy, infuriated with the glowing wine, 
that turns men into wild beasts; mad with the 
fear that your heart was changing, and that you 
no longer loved me. I have atoned for it all by 
the suffering I have undergone.” 

She interrupted him with a low laugh that 
made me shiver, it was so hollow, and so full of 
misery. 

“ What, you suffer? A man with yellow gold 
scattered about him freely as the sunshine ? A 
man with loves numerous as the sands upon the 
sea-shore? You talk of suffering to me?—to me, 
the woman whose beautiful youth you crushed, 
and then dropped like a withered flower? To 
me, whom you took from a loving home apd tendor 
mother, only to toss aside, as if, forsooth, I was 
not cursed with a heart, and would not feel tho 
cruel blow.” 

••Oh, forgive me, my darling!” he cried, with 
all a strong man’s agony. “After you disap¬ 
peared, leaving no vestige behind, I thought I 
should go mad. I was frenzied. I went from 
room to room, and called yon to come back. I 
implored God, upon my knees, to send you to my 
arms again ; but no voice of delicious music ever 


answered; no gray eyes softened into mine; no 
arms threw their tender pressure about me. I 
found a little garment one day, a tiny garment. 

I carry it always with me. I wept great tears 
over it, and oh, how my heart ached for you. be¬ 
cause then I knew all. Oh, forgive me, and let 
me be a father to our child.” 

“ Never! never! He opened his sweet eyes to 
the sunshine, with only a mother to welcome him. 
We will go on together, my boy and I, hand-in- 
hand. I forgive you ? Yes, when you restore to 
me my lost youth, and b’oom, and happiness. 
When you call back the awful years of anguish. 
Never until then.” 

“Oh, hear me!” he implored. “All these 
years, wherein you have suffered, I have sought 
you unceasingly. Wherever I have heard of a 
fair young mot her, and a little child, I have rushed 
desperately, hoping it would be you ; but all in 
vain. Never have I caught a glimpse of your 
dear fhee until that day I placed our boy within 
your arms. I have thirsted for you, as the dark 
night thirsts for the day. Oh, return to me, my 
Violet!” 

How could she resist those impassioned tones, 
and the quivering of those lips, and the love- 
light in those brilliant eyes? But she only drew 
her laces about her. and rising said, “ Pray let 
there be silence evermore between our lives. 
Know, of a surety, that, if I loved yon once with 
the girlish abandonment of a warm, true, unself¬ 
ish passion, I despise and scorn you in my ma- 
turer years, now that I have drained to the dregs 
the rich draught of love I dreamed life had in 
store for me, and have found it bitter, most bitter 
to the taste.” 

And so was gone. 

I felt like a guilty old villain, sitting there, 
listening to this strange dialogue, and yet I had 
been powerless to move. As I was deciding what 
; I had best do, whether to step forward, and let 
Mclborne know I had been an unintentional list¬ 
ener. he solved the enigma for me, by moving 
away under the shadows of the maple again, with 
: arms folded, and head cast down. I heard a low 
1 groan break from his lips, and I knew, poor 
fellow, what anguish he felt; but I dared not 
offer any consolation. 

“Winfield, I’m off to-day,” was Melborne’s 
! morning salutation, as we promenaded the long 
veranda, before breaking our fast. I looked up, 
surprised and grieved, into his face. It was pale, 
gloomy, and haggard, as if many sleepless nights 
had aged it. 

“ Where to?” I laconically demanded. 

“The devil!” 

j “Oh, that’s no place for you,” I said, trying 
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to be cheerful. “His is not the most blissful 
abode imaginable on such a day as this. If you’d 
have said, ‘ Greenland’s icy mountains,’ I might 
have been tempted to join you.” 

He did not reply, and we went into the break¬ 
fast-room together, as grave as if we were about 
to be witnesses in a murder cose. 

I drove him over to the depot. As - we left, I 
eaught a glimpse of a pallid face in an open win¬ 
dow, and carelessly said to Melborne, “There’s 
Mrs. Wallace; she’s more colorless than usual 
to-day.” He gave a long sigh, but did not turn 
his head. When we parted, he wrung my hand, 
and said, “God bless you, old fellow!” in such a 
hopeless, dreary way, that if i had been a wo¬ 
man I should have cried my eyes out; but, being 
a man, I drove Pluto so unmercifully that when 
we reached the hotel, he was dripping with foam 
and white with dust. 

Somehow, time was an intolerable morning. 
The heat was fearful. 1 sat out in the shadow of 
the maple, where poor Melborne had stood the 
night before, and wondered if it could be true 
that he had been there and gone, and yet, in that 
brief infinitude of time, so much had transpired. 
As I was busy with my thoughts, I heard an ex¬ 
clamation of horror. “What! the New York 
train?” “Yes, two cars off the track, several 
killed, many wounded.” 

“ And you say they are bringing them here?” 

“ No, only one, a gentleman that left this morn¬ 
ing.” 

I sprang to my feet. “ My God! what is it?” 
I shouted, hoarsely. 

“Why,” said one gentleman, “the New York 
train, that left here this morning, ran into an up- 
train, two cars crushed, many killed and wounded 
—an awful accident.” 

I did not wait, to hear more; but rushed out 
to meet the sorrowful procession that was coming 
slowly up the stairs. A man’s strong frame 
borne upon a litter; a linen garment thrown 
across the stalwart limbs, and a white handker¬ 
chief laid reverently over the face; but I saw the 
brood shoulders and the blonde curls, and I knew 
then it was as I feared. Poor Mc'borne! I was 
speechless with grief; but I motioned them to 
bring him to my room, which was large and airy. 
They came along slowly, while many awe-stricken 
voices asked, “ Is he dead?” And one lovely girl 
turned away, sobbing, with white lips, “ Oh, so 
grand to die.” 

A physician followed, and I was at last left 
alone with him, and the dear form lying so mo¬ 
tionless before us. The golden hair was matted 
with blood, the eyes closed, the lips white and 
drawn. 


Dr. Whitcomb looked grave, but issued his 
orders immediately. A nurse was sent for; but 
before she could appear, the door opened, and 
Mrs. Wallace came in. She looked more like the 
spirit of a woman than real flesh and blood, with 
her dilated eyes, and anguished lips, and blanched 
face. I made way for her without a word. She 
knelt down before him, took his cold hnnds ten¬ 
derly in hers, and with great tears streaming 
down her face, stooped and kissed the lips pas¬ 
sionately, crying softly, but oh! with such love, 
“My husband! my darling! Oh, my God! 
my God! Can he be dead ?” 

He opened his eyes—eyes with the light quench¬ 
ed in them forever, and murmured, “ It is Vio¬ 
let.” then sank bock in a prolonged swoon again, 
as if at the music of that wondrous voice he had 
been recalled from the dead, and now drifted 
back again beyond our reach. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was Mrs. Wallace and not the hired nurse 
that held poor Melborne’s head while Dr. Whit¬ 
comb bound up the fearful wound. Night and 
day, all through the mad, delirious fever into 
which he sank, she never left him. It was lief 
cool hands across his forehead that soothed him 
into comparative quiet, when worn out with 
dreadful agony, and lost in a labyrinth of con¬ 
fused ideas that crazed his poor brain. The de¬ 
votion of the woman was wonderful to contem¬ 
plate. There seemed to be no task so wearisome 
or difficult that she would not joyfully undertake 
for the relief of the sufferer. 

One day I urged her to go and rest, and that if 
a shadow of a change should occur, I would 
hasten to call her. I finally persuaded her to go. 
I sat down by my friend, and, looking at his pallid 
face, marveled at the sad havoc that these brief 
weeks had made. The lustrous eyes were sunken 
and dim, and although Dr. Whitcomb assured us 
that his ultimata recovery was no longer doubt¬ 
ful, the injury to his brain had been so great, 
that vision would never return to those beautiful 
eyes that had once been his greatest charm. The 
optic nerve was paralyzed, and no human skill 
could bring back the blessed gift of sight. The 
lines about the mouth and forehead were deeply 
marked, as if years had left their impress there, 
and the ruddy color was all gone, leaving only a 
ghastly pallor in its place. As I sat intently 
watching him. the tears ready to fall from my 
own eyes (for I loved this dear, old fellow,) he 
moved restlessly about, turning from side to side 
with scarcely any cessation. At last, he called 
: my name. I bent. forward, and gently said, 
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“Melborne, I am here;’’ but I soon compre¬ 
hended that he waa delirious, and did not real* 
ise anything. | 

44 You know, Winfield/’ he said, tossing him-i 
self to and fro, and constantly clasping and un- i 
clasping his wan hands, 44 you know how it is \ 
with us men. We look so much at the froth of j 
life, the shining bubble that floats upon the sur- ! 
face. In our youth we grasp at phantoms, while 
in old age we are in turn haunted by these ghostly j 
visitors until we feel that the waters of Lethe j 
would be joyfully welcomed. How from infancy > 
we stretch out our puny arms to grasp the un- \ 
attainable, instead of holding fast that which is j 
within our reach I” \ 

There was a pause. Then he continued. 44 1 < 
was always thirsting for something new and 
strange, never satisfied with that which I already j 
possessed. I was like a child, gathering butter- j 
cups in a sunny meadow. As soon as one fell > 
from its stem, I dropped it to make room for an- > 
other that I thought more golden. Oh, you do j 
not know the restlessness that kept me, in my 
yjung days, wandering from place to place, first 
watching Italian sunsets from the broad marble 
balcony of some old baronial castle, then climb¬ 
ing up the snowy heights of Alpine hills; one 
day in the heart of London, the next in beautiful 
Paris.” 

Here he seemed to forget himself entirely, and 
moaned perpetually, as if in deep pain. I bathed 
his face, upon which the fever was burning again 
with a crimson glow, and tried to soothe him in 
my poor, rough, awkward way, until gradually 
he seemed to grow better again. Afier awhile 
he broke out in a cry of passionate love and en¬ 
treaty, 

44 Oh, Violet, wife of my bosom, angel of my 
life, let me look into your eyes, bo soft and gray. 
Will you return to me again? Oh, come back— > 
come back ! It was the red, red wine, the color ; 
of your heart’s blood, darling one, that drove me 
mad. In my frenzy I thought you false. I sent 
you from me with bitter reproaches and awful :> 
threats, born of my delirium. Oh, the misery :j 
when I found you had taken me at my cruel > 
word and fled I Do you see the mark of Cain ; 
here?” he asked, turning his haggard, sightless i 
eyes tow'ard me, and laying his hand upon his ;! 
breast. It is written here, not on my forehead, ; 
but on my heart, in letters so terrible, that they : 
have sunk down into my very soul, and nothing \ 
will ever wipe them out, until you lay the glory \ 
of your brown head down upon my heart, and j 
with your red lips pressed close upon the aching j 
place, tell me that you forgive The anguish and 
the pain will never cease until then.” \ 
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Days passed, and from the gloomy brink of the 
grave Mel borne valiantly fought his way bock to 
life again. As soon as he became conscious, and 
Dr. Whitcomb declared there was no further 
danger, Mrs. Wallace ceased to visit him. Indeed, 
she was henceforth invisible. 

The first morniug my friend appeared out on 
the pleasant verauda, he came slowly down, lean¬ 
ing upon my arm, looking like the ghost of his 
former self. It was pitiful to Bee the anxious, 
strained look upon his face, born of the dark¬ 
ness through which he ever more must walk. I 
attentively scanned every fair face, und eagerly 
looked for the form of the one woman my friend 
had loved, but it was all in vain. That evening, 
as we sat together in my room, 1, looking out 
upon the busy, laughing throng of gay prome- 
naders, and Melborue drooping his long lashes 
over the still beautiful, but sightless eyes, with a 
look of infinite weariness upon his face, he gave 
me a brief sketch of his life during those years 
he was living abroad. 

Hb had lived in a whirl of excitement and 
gayety; had given himself up to dissipation, and 
the careless life of a man of the world. Rest - 
less in his nature, sensitive and proud in his tem¬ 
perament, he stretched out his hands for the 
gaudy baubles of life, and felt pained that they 
did not yield him that happiness which he de¬ 
sired. He roamed from city to city in the old 
world—cities rich with historic events grand 
with ancient ruins, beautiful with marble palaces 
and costly cathedrals, lovely with the fair faces 
of women. He had drunk the golden efferves¬ 
cence of life with laughing lips. Women de¬ 
lighted in his vehement nature, and men admired 
him for his candor, and courage, and generous 
honor. He lived as if the years were only one 
long gala day, with no night beyond. Sailing 
up the Rhine, under a star-lighted sky, with a 
fond hand clasped in his, what cared ho for the 
realities of a material world, wherein lie had os 
yet realized no sorrow? At his petit* soupers, 
with his favorite premifcres danseuses <mthered 
about him, sipping Rhenish wines, 1 and smoking 
cignretts, what thought did he give at the future? 
Flirting with pretty maids of hom r; looking into 
dark Spanish faces; flinging bouquets upward to 
balconies where, from lustrous eyes bent down¬ 
ward to meet the glance of his, two happy years 
of his bright youth sped away; when at Rome, 
during the Carnival, he met Violet Percival, a 
young American girl of Italian descent, who was 
spending some time abroad with her only surviv¬ 
ing parent. Her father had been dead since her 
childhood, and she had been left in charge of her 
mother, a woman in every way capable of train- 
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ing her young heart and guiding her young feet \ tion is, never to place her happiness in tny hands 
through the uncertain shoals of a tender and again. I would die to serve her. I would move 
beautiful childhood. Violet Percival had grown j Heaven itself, only to be permitted to show her 
to womanhood with the simplicity of a child still j one tithe of the devotion I feel for her. But it 
clinging to her. Her thoughts were impassioned, j cannot be. I believe she no longer cares for me, 
fervent, and pure, her mind perfectly cultured, j and I shall never hold my own boy in my arms, 
her intellect of the highest order, and her man- > and hear his soft voice call me father. Even if 
ners ns guileless and frank as they were before ) she would take me, now that I am blind, (oh, 
she had ever been ushered into society, and how bitterly the words dropped from his lips,) 
learned the significance attached to the words— j I would not be a burden upon her. My God! 
bon ton ! My God 1 My punishment is greater than I can 

It was the old, old story, of a handsome man bear.” 
and a charming woman, learning suddenly that j “ Have courage, Melborne,” I cried, greatly 
life held for them only the image of one another. | moved. “She loves you yet, I am sure of it.” 
And so, at last, one day, in Italy, when the earth < Then I told him of her devotion during his 
was gorgeous with the varied hues of the glad, j illness; of the words of passionate emotion she 
rich, summer-time, the solemn words of the mar- uttered ; of her tireless watching by his bed-side, 
riage-service were uttered, and Violet, in all the j When I had finished speaking, lie shook his head 
abandon of her lovely youth, became the bride of j sadly, and in the light of a gas-lamp shining up 
Lewis Melborne. \ from the street below, I saw groat tears roll 

Only one fleeting year had passed, when acloud j down his face from under the fair, curling lashes, 
appeared in the horizon of their sunuy home. A j Two hours later I gave Melborne my arm, and 
little cloud it was at first, but it deepened ‘and $ was guiding him out on the lawn, where tho 
darkened, until happiness fled from their hearts, > moonlight struggled through the dusky brandies 
and joy no longer sat enthroned upon their hearth- j of the great elms overhead, and the music of 
stone. He drank too deeply of the ruby wine, j Strauss' waltzes drifted out from the open wiu- 
that fires men's blood, and shipwrecks their j dows, when suddenly silken robes came trailing 
existence. While under the influence of the in- over the grasses, and with impetuous haste a wo- 
toxicating draught, he misconstrued her every ! man bounded between us, threw her arms about 
movement, found fault wilh her every action, j his neck, and drawing his face down to hers, 
until, at hist, one dreary day, he came homo to ! looked into his wide-open eyes for an instant, 
find the gilded cage empty, and the bird flown. > then clasping him closer and closer, while great, 
“Never, it had seemed to me, Winfield,” he j passionate sobs broke from her lips 
said, gloomily, in conclusion, “ did I appreciate! “Darling! darling!” she cried, vehemently, 
the woman I had called my own until I found i in that voice of wondrous pathos ami meloiiy 
her gone from me forever. The blessing bad, j that had entranced me weeks before, “forgive 
indeed, brightened, as it took its flight; the ; me, for I do love you ! Oh, God, howl love you ! 
blessing that I shall never again experience, the No other hand shall guide you save mine! Let 
passionate love of a pure, devoted woman. Her j me be a light to your precious feet, my husband ! 
character is firm, and I fed that her determina- j a light that will never, never weary of shining!” 


HOPE. 

BT MARIE L. LADD. 


Bin you spied a bright-eyed maiden, 
Blossoms in her hand, 

And her ringlets quite o’erladen, 
Waving high a wand ? 

If you saw her, did she tempt you 
With her winning wiics; 

You pursuing, she retreating. 

Beaming e'er her smiles? 

Hied she toward the gold of Ophir, 

Or the Ocean Isles, 

Wooing, charming and l >e gutting, 
glancing e'er her smiles? 


Did she point to Fame’s bright beacon! 

Torched to light the way, # 

Crowned with garlands intermingled 
Fair with leaves of buy ? 

I pursued her. Since the morning 
She 1ms fled ray sight. 

And the <iurkne«g closes round me— 
Who will stay her flight? 

I am groping In the shadow 
On the sunless way, « 

’Till I find the clear-eyed maiden! 

It will ne’er be day. 
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ARIADNE. 

BT MRS. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CORRIB. 


Ariadnh St. Clair was known among her 
school-mates as a proud, reserved, but delicately 
refined creature. Her pale, intellectual counte¬ 
nance, beautiful as the face of a statue, her re¬ 
ticent, yet always lady-like demeanor, and the 
perfect ease with which she mastered every study, 
won her universal respect; but I think few, if 
any, loved her. As a distant relative, younger 
by some years than herself, she thought it right 
to be kind to me. Her manner toward me was 
far from being enthusiastic, yet it was also free 
from any air of patronage or condescension. I 
felt grateful to her for her attention, but this was 
all; I never thought of loving her. 

Five years had passed, when circumstances 
brought about our second meeting. I was an 
orphan, and Mr. St. Clair, as my nearest rela¬ 
tive, became my guardian. It was October when 
I reached my new home. 

I should like to describe to yon the first scene 
in my new life, which is impressed with great 
distinctness upon my memory. On the morning 
after my arrival, Ariadne, after breakfast., asked 
me to her room. Her manner was as of old, 
politely kind, without being cordial; but I knew 
she was sincere, and I could not refuse her invi¬ 
tation, if, indeed, I had desired. It was not her 
sleeping-room, but a pretty little boudoir into 
which she introduced me. The walls and hang¬ 
ings were of deepest crimson, but with her pale 
face, and immobile features, they only heightened 
the statue-like coolness and purity of her appear¬ 
ance. The furniture was rich, and classic in out¬ 
line; but the marble Psyche in the corner, the 
priceless and pellucid mantles, the carrara slabs 
of the table and etagcrc> toned down any pre¬ 
dominant richness of tint, and imparted their 
own ohostness and purity to the room. A mirror, 
framed in dark wood, rested on the mantle; upon 
it stood two dark, antique vases, exquisite in 
form, and of priceless worth, and an elegant 
bronae clock. A harp occupied one corner of 
the room, a few rare pictures adorned the walls, 
and two or three favorite books lay on a stand in 
the bay-window. 

There is left only Ariadne herself to describe. 
She sat in the bay-window, in the strongest 
light which the room afforded. I could study 
her perfect and unvarying features at every ad¬ 
vantage. Exquisite and dearly out they were, 


the brow a little too wide to be purely classical, 
but imparting a nobler expression to her face 
than any Grecian head I ever saw. Her com¬ 
plexion was faultless. She was too sincere, too 
proudly truthful, to borrow any aid from art, 
yet, scan her as I might, I could not detect the 
slightest wrinkle, not the faintest shade of sal¬ 
lowness upon heT face. Not Psyche herseif was 
more free from blemish. 

“I am glad you are come, Lucy,” she said, 
kindly, as we were seated. “ I have felt the need 
of company, recently. I trust we shall entertain 
each other.” 

“ Is it possible,” I said, “that you can ever 
feel lonely, you, who have a thousand friends ?” 

“A thousand acquaintances,” she replied, with 
gentle emphasis. “ I have few friends, few con¬ 
genial associates. I hope more from you than 
I from any one else I know.” 

“ I do so fear you will be disappointed,” I an¬ 
swered. “ Ton know I am not at all intellectual, 
not in the least cultivated, as you are.” 

She smiled faintly. “ You are my cousirf,” she 
said. “ I have great faith in the ties of blood, 
and I remember at school I liked you.” 

“You were always kind to me, certainly,” I 
replied, and then I hesitated awkwardly. But 
she did not seem to notice it. After some farther 
conversation, she asked, 

“ Do you like to hear any one read aloud ? It is 
a favorite employment with me. Perhaps you 
have some trifle of sewing to do, and would listen 
to this old Greek tragedy with interest?” 

“Certainly,” I said, and rose to fetch my 
basket. Ariadne’s movements were always slow 
and graceful; but I have seen her smile leniently 
upon mjr girlish impetuosity. In three minutes 
we were comfortably settled for the reading. I 
had not anticipated much pleasure from the old 
heathen author, but her cultivated voice and 
rich intonations made anything delightful by her 
rendering. Before T knew it, I was deeply inter¬ 
ested. It w*as a love-story, of course. I had 
.noticed a slight curling of her lip, once or twice, 
os she read some passionate outburst, and at 
length she closed the book carefully, and asked, 

“ Lucy, do you like love-stories ?” 

One could but be truthful with her, she was so 
perfectly transparent herself. 

“Of course I do,” I replied. “ Why they m 
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natural. I Fuppose we were made to like them, 
don't you?” 

“I am going to make a confession,” she said. 
“ I don't like to be singular, and yet I suppose 
I am. I cannot understand why all the poets 
should have gone mad in singing the praises of 
love. It seems to me both an extravagance and 
an impropriety. I see nothing attractive about 
it.” 

44 You strange, strange creature!” I replied. 
44 Pray who have you for gentlemen friends?” 

She looked for a moment, surprised at the blunt¬ 
ness of the question. 

“Oh, of course I” she replied, “I meet the 
Hid of the city. The young men appear to mo 
mere buffoons. Their elders, with a few excep¬ 
tions, are only changed from the types of their 
youth, as age changes all things.” 

“And the exceptions?” 

“ I know one or two gentlemen whom I admire 
at a distance; but, positively, not one to whom I 
would voluntarily reveal so much of my inner 
self, as I should necessarily do, by admitting 
them to the privacy of this room.” 

“ You man-hater I But how about your fa¬ 
ther?” 

Again there was that same surprised, half-pro¬ 
voked expression in her eye: but she replied 
earnestly, as before. 

“ I love my father. All ties of blood are very 
dear and sacred to me.” 

“ But, unfortunately, you have no brothers— 
no boy-cousins.” 

She smiled. “No, there is no single connect¬ 
ing link between me and the higher group.” 

“And you will never marry?” 

“ I do not see how I can. My father earnestly 
desires it, and the loneliness of my life, if he 
should be taken from me, appalls me in the pros¬ 
pect.” And an expression of pain shaded her 
brow for an instant. 

“But if love seems to you so utterly distaste¬ 
ful, how do you manage to read fiction, or even 
history ?” 

“I read those passages under protest. The 
absurdest things in the history of the race, from 
the fall downward, are traceable to the influence 
of love. As a passion, it is both extravagant and 
material. . I can no way reconcile it with my 
ideas of dignity or propriety.” 

It was not prudishness, it was not affectation. 
It was the bent of her nature, fostered by in¬ 
tense cultivation of her predominant intellectual 
powers. 

I said to her sadly, as the lunch-bell rang, 

“Ariadne, remember Theseus 4 Remember 
Naxos I” 


ITer eye took a strange and unnatural expres¬ 
sion, and a faint flush rose to her stainless check. 
Was her soul illumined with some strange fore¬ 
warning of her fate? Or did consciousness, for 
the first time, reveal to her the secret and deadly 
sting? 

A few evenings later, Ariadne knocked at my 
door, and laying a couple of cards upon the table, 
said, “ Do you know who is below ? Come down 
quickly. I want you to see them.” 

I read the names of Raymond and De Laskie, 
the latter a new acquaintance, in whom I fancied 
she took a slight interest—the former an old and 
tried friend of the family. As I entered the 
drawing-room by the lower door, they w ere stand¬ 
ing at the head of the room, and directly in front 
of me. Raymond had paid his respects. De 
Laskie was at this instant bowing over her hand. 
I caught just his profile, and its sharp, clear out¬ 
line, regular and strongly-marked, remains to 
this day stamped upon my memory. I knew him 
then for a man of contradictions, of keen and 
subtle instincts, of wonderful powers to please, 
yet of reticent and never profound emotions. A« 
I advanced to the introduction, he turned, and I 
caught the full meaning of his deep-set, dark 
eye. Its cool penetration, its apparently uncon¬ 
scious power of command startled me. At the 
same time, I remarked that there was an un¬ 
wonted light in Aria’s eye. A stranger would 
never have detected it, unless, indeed, he were 
: gifted like Mr. De Laskie. There was no unusual 
; animation in her manner; yet I was aware that 
she was pleased. 

I do not remember the subject of conversation. 

: It could not have been striking; but by some 
; chance, the conservatory was mentioned, and 
: Aria proposed showing the gentlemen a very 
rare plant, just then in bloom. The conserva¬ 
tory opened from the lower end of the draw¬ 
ing-room, and extended across the whole width 
of the house. Other plants attracted Mr. De 
Laskie’s attention, and we extended our pro¬ 
menade, for convenience sake, walking in couples. 

“Do you know,” said Raymond to me, as we 
fell a little behind the others, 14 1 fhney those two 
were made for each other?” 

“ Indeed 1 Why ?” I replied. 44 It will be by 
a miracle that any man will succeed in pleasing 
Aria.” 

“ She is human,” said Raymond. 44 She needs 
only a ekillful touch to respond most melodiously. 
If any man can read her aright, it is De Laskie.” 

44 May I ask you one question about your 
friend,” I said, with characteristic bluntness. 
{ 44 It would take a Sybil to detect his age. - He it 
\ youthful in manner and appearance, not well 
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preserved, but actually and positively youthful; 1 
yet I can’t fancy him a young man.” 

44 Why not?” asked Raymond, with an amused 
smile. 

44 1 don’t know. If he is young in years, he 
must be old in experience. There is an air of 
practice, of assurance, about him, half-concealed, 
indeed, by the spontaniety of his manners, but 
which no really young man carries.” 

“You are the Sybil,” replied Raymond, eva¬ 
sively. “ It is useless to offer you knowledge. 
Does he strike Aria in that light ?” 

44 Really I do not know, she talks so little: and, 
in fact, she thinks very little about most gentle¬ 
men. I don’t believe she knows any more about 
the real nature of a masculine, than she does of 
the rarest specimen in natural history. She is a 
perfect man-hater!” 

Raymond positively laughed. 44 Well,” he said, 
44 she has met her match in De Laskie. He is 
equally peculiar in his ideas of women. I shall 
watch their acquaintance with interest.” 

They made a long call: but as they were leav¬ 
ing, the impressment of De Laskie’s manner, and 
the glow on Aria’s cheek, were unmistakable. 

44 You see,” said Raymond, aside, touching 
my hand, 44 I’ll hazard my reputation as a pro¬ 
phet.” 

I Baw no more of Aria that morning, and when 
we met again, I looked in vain for any trace of 
unusual animation; yet there was a gentle, almost 
imperceptible reserve in her manner, as I alluded 
to our guests of the morning, which I did not fail 
to notice. 

After that De Laskie’s attentions were unre¬ 
mitting. Opera, party, promenade, were each in 
turn sure to bring us his presence; and not un- 
frequenlly he called to talk for an hour or so of 
books and philosophies, things in which I took 
not the slightest interest, but which were to them 
full of fascination. If, as I sometimes suspected, 
Aria was losing her heart, she certainly was not 
giving it unsought. Never was cavalier more de¬ 
voted, in word and deed, than De Laskie. Mr. 
£t. Clair was evidently pleased. It was his earn¬ 
est wish that Ariadne should marry, and De 
Laskie was an unexceptionable match. 

Things had progressed in this style for two 
months. It was December, and a heavy fall of 
snow had made the sleighing delightful. De 
Laskie had been spending an hour with us, as 
was his frequent custom, when, just as he was 
leaving, the sleighing was mentioned, and De 
Laskie reverted to the delights of an evening drive 
through Central Park. Aria confessed that she 
had never seen the Park by moonlight. 

44 Is it possible!” exclaimed De Laskie. 44 Now, 


while the sleighing is so hue, an 1 the moonlight 
transcendant, you certainly will oblige me?” 

I looked for a quiet and decided refusal. I 
was surprised at her easy acquiescence. 

“Slial it be to-morrow evening?” he asked, 
with almost tender appreciation. “The moon 
must be taken at her pleasure, you know, like 
any other queen.” 

Again Aria signified her assent, and after a 
remark or two further, and an impressive good¬ 
night, he left. Aria retired to her room as full 
of quiet, half-repressed enthusiasm as a school¬ 
girl ; but one little thing troubled me. There had 
been something in De Laskie’s smile, and the 
curl of his lip, as he spoke of the moon, w’hich 
had not pleased me. Once or twice before, I had 
noticed some expressions of covert sarcasm, of 
incincerity, coupled with Raymond’s words con¬ 
cerning him, that awakened a fear, a doubt in my 
mind, by no means pleasant. Could it be possible 
that he was playing with her feelings, that after 
all he was only amusing himself? If Aria had 
been wholly fancy-free, I should not have cared, 
but my mind was far from clear on that point. 

The following evening I watched them closely. 
Aria was dressed punctually. Wrapped in her 
heavy sable robe, the plumes of her velvet hat 
falling about her noble face, she looked every 
inch a queen. As she stood in the bay-window 
of her boudoir, the moonlight streaming over 
her, adding its own charm, even to her peerless 
beauty, I thought to myself, it is not possible; no 
man in his senses could win and not wear a prize 
like that. It would be worse than useless to seek 
to guard that noble, unsuspecting nature by any 
of the petty suspicions and artifices which are 
necessary to the Bafety of some girls. She could 
not love in vain. 

De Laskie soon arrived, and I descended with 
Aria to see her safely deposited in the sleigh. 
Raymond came up the step at the same instant, 
and we both watched the departure with extreme 
interest. It was wonderful to see the pleasure 
with which she received his tender, solicitous care, 
for her comfort. He gathered the robes closely 
about her, lifted her feet to wrap them carefully 
from all possible cold, and when he was himself 
seated, passed his arm around her, to make sure 
that he had not disarranged the robes. And she. 
did not shrink. On the contrary, the light of the 
clear, full moon distinctly revealed the pleased 
smile, and the rosy flush upon her countenance. 
A pang shot through my heart as they drove 
away, and Raymond and I turned to enter the 
house. Raymond, too, looked troubled. We were 
alone. I caught his eye, and asked eagerly, 

“Is he in earnest?” 
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“God knows!” he replied. “I do not:” and 
then, after a pause, “ lie must be. No man in 
his senses, would miss such a prize/’ 

“ She is a noble creature,” I said. 

“ Noble as truth, and honor, and virtue,” he 
replied, earnestly ; and, for the first time, I sus¬ 
pected Raymond of a partiality for her. My 
eyes must have betrayed the thoughts, for he re¬ 
plied, 

•‘Don’t be alarmed ; it is only the flashing up 
of an old fire. 1 could bear to see her honorably 
won ; but I will not bear to see any man despise 
her!” 

I waited up for Aria. I wanted to see how her 
face looked as she parted with her cavalier. It 
was all the satisfaction I should gain, I knew; 
but it would be a dear one. I enjoyed it to the 
full, if that could be called enjoyment, which 
caused mo a thrill of heavy foreboding pain. The 
air, perhaps, had given her an unusual glow; but, 
besides that, her face was luminous. I could 
think only of one of those transparent crystal 
vases, found in heathen temples, of smooth and 
polished surface, under ordinary circumstances, 
but when lighted within by the vestal flame, 
written all over with glowing characters. She 
evidently felt that she was making an involuntary 
revelation of herself, for she kept in the shadow 
as much as possible, and hastily kissed me good¬ 
night—unwonted act of tenderness ! I knew by 
it that the fountain was unlocked, and the stream 
in full flow. 

For an hour after I tormented myself with 
questions. Ilad he proposed? Were they already 
engaged ? What was the meaning of this strange, 
unusual enthusiasm? 

Some accident prevented Do Laskie from call¬ 
ing the next day, so we did not see him till three 
days after, at our party. The morning previous 
Ariadne called me into her dressing-room. I 
had seldom entered cither that or her sleeping- 
room before; it was one of her sensitive points. 
Indeed, it was her custom to rise and spend a half 
hour by herself before ringing for her maid. 

“Lulie,” she said, condescending in her new¬ 
found happiness to a pet name. “ Come, tell me 
what I shall wear to-morrow evening.” 

“ I am the last person in the world capable of 
suggesting any tiling to your faultless taste/’ I 
said, in surprise, for I had never known her be¬ 
stow a second thought upon any matter of dress 
before. “ I thought it was to be the black velvet, 
and diamonds ?” 

“No, that is too heavy/’ 

“ There is nothing more becoming than your 
violet robe, and pearls,” I said, not daring to 
suggest any light dress. 


“Yes, but that does not exactly please me: 
besides, I wore it. last. Everything I have seems 
too elaborate/’ 

“ Will there be time for anything new ?** I 
asked, this time in positive wonderment. 

“ I will see. Fifrice, ring the bell for the horses. 
That will do. Lucy, I am going out.” 

She came back an hour later, but there was not 
a word more said about the dress. 

Thursday evening arrived, and I retired to my 
own room to prepare for the coming festivities. 
Just as I was ready to go down, and the ring of 
the bell announced the first guests, Fifricc knock¬ 
ed at my door, and said Miss Aria wished to see 
me. 1 crossed the hall and entered the boudoir. 
There she stood, the radiant and unapproachable 
queen. A dress of silver tissue, rich and costly, 
but light as the airiest gossamer, fell in ample 
folds about her perfect figure. She wore no 
jewelry, but natural flowers looped up the double 
skirt, and were fastened upon her bosom and in 
her hair. Waxen camelias, fragrant cape jas¬ 
mines, and delicate, graceful Bprays of rosy and 
purple heather, these, with trimmings of costly 
lace, formed the only ornaments of her plain but 
bewitcliingly beautiful attire. 

“ A new character,” I said, involuntarily. 
“ The Queen of Love.” 

For an instant she shrank from the appellation, 
but, rallying, she replied, 

“ That from you is equivalent to a compliment. 
Then you like me, do you?” 

“ You are bewitching, bewildering! One looks 
every moment to see you dissolve in a rainbow 
or a mist-wreath. This, then, is a tribute to- 

“ Hush 1 Hush!” she said, laying her finger 
on ray lips, and glided down the stairs. 

All the world noticed Aria’s extraordinary 
beauty that night. It Was not alone her unique 
and elegant dress which produced the effect, it 
was the wonderftd and touching charm of the 
new soul which shone through her countenance. 
Pure, chaste, refined os vestal flame, it yet per¬ 
vaded lior whole manner, adding a rare, sweet 
softness, a delicate geniality which touched her 
character into perfection, as sunlight develops 
the latent glories of the diamond. 

I see her now, assisting at the reception of the 
guests, the ineffable grace and sweetness of her 
manner winning all hearts, moving afterward 
among them, dispensing her smiles and her rare, 
delicate wit with unlooked-for freedom, and at 
last joining in the dance with unwonted conde¬ 
scension. As may beimagined, I watched eagerly 
| for Pe Laskie. lie entered late, and I marked 
S the sudden lighting of Aria’s eye ns it fell npon 
| him. He advanced with his usual listless ele- 
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g&nce to pay his respects, but I tliought slio “ And tho beautiful Undine?” 

seemed disappointed that he lingered but a mo- “ It will do her good. I wouldn’t give a fig for 

ment at her side, and then passed on. Soon after- the first love of any woman; least of all, of such a 
ward, however, I saw them dancing together: but woman as she. Spite of all the poets say, it is mere 
I could not disguise it from myself that his manner milk and water. Let a woman sigh for a year or 
betrayed nothing whatever of interest in his occu- two; let her pour out floods of bitter, longing 
pation, beyond the imperative demands of eti- ; tears, or, better, let them fall inward on her heart, 
quette. Aria felt it too, and the smile was frozen :j and breed new madness in her veins. A few such 
on her lips. The reader must understand that I experiences, if she have the right mettle, will 
have spoken of her thus far as she was revealed ; make her worth the winning. I like ripe fruit; 
to my own intuitions. Probably not another one neither a sickly six weeks growth, nor the undue 
of that gay throng noticed anything further than mellowness of the gleanings after harvest, will 
that Miss St. Clair, as hostess, was surpassing satisfy me.” 
herself. Relieved of her duties, during a quad- “ You are hypercritical.” 

rille, she ceased also, in part, her efforts to please. Again that significant shrug of the shoulders. 

At supper De Laskie was all attention to a young : “ Can’t help it. It is the combined effect of 

Southern heiress, just appearing in society; and nature and cultivation.” 

here Aria seemed to have consoled herself with And this was the end of Ariadne's dream. I 
thinking that, as hostess, she ought not to expect saw her half an hour afterward, as her guests 
to absorb the attention of any gentleman, and were leaving. She was pale ns the Psyche up 
strove to resume her cheerfulness ; but the effort!; stairs, and as marble-like her aspect. I dared 
was apparant. I; offer her no word of direct consolation, for that 

It was late in the evening; the music, the glare, j; would have betrayed my knowledge of her secret, 
the giddy whirl of the waltzing oppressed me, and J But I whispered, 

I sought a quiet nook in the conservatory, where, “You are weary, Aria. Withdraw if you 
sheltered by a spreading azalia, I was secure choose, I will supply your place, and excuse your 
from observation. Through an open window I absence.” 

could watch the stars circling slowly in their But she would not shrink from her duty; only, 
conrsee, fulfilling in majesty and beauty the ever- as she saw De Laskie approaching, from the far 
lasting ordinances of their Maker, and little heed- end of the apartment, she whispered to me, 
ing the paltry stir and merriment of earth ; alas! “I must leave for a moment. I shall return 
heeding as little the sad, worn hearts, the throbs soon.” 

of anguish and despair which such merriment too There were scarcely a dozen guests remaining, 
often conceals. The oool night-wind blew in, and and before she ro-appeared, I had said farewell 
refreshed my burning brow, and the plants, bend- to the last* I ran at once to the door of the room, 
ing under their weight of blossoms, looked as if and apprized her. She thanked me, and bade 
they, like me, longed for silence, and dimness, j me good-night, without opening the door, 
and repose. j Next morning I was up betimes, and hastened 

Presently, a silvery sheen glittered like a galaxy to the boudoir to wait for Aria, 
of stars beyond the azalia, and I knew that Aria ; The first and second bells rang, and still no Aria, 
was weary, and sought a moment’s respite from I would not go down without her. Her father, 
her cares. At that same instant, voices from I knew, would wait for her, if she did not rise 
within fell on my ear. At the window which till noon. Impatiently, I counted the minutes of 
separated Aria and myself, two gentlemen stood the next hour upon the little mantle-clock. To 
talking. The amber satin draperies concealed drive away the thoughts which troubled me, I 
their figures, but I knew their voices. It was De exhausted the almost infinite resources of the 
Laskie and a friend of his. room. The Pompeian vases on the mantle, er- 

“ She is very beautiful to-night,” said the quisite with antique etchings, conserving in their 
latter, “in that robe of silver gauze. She has grace and beauty the rich, abundant life of two 
fine taste.” < thousand years ago, in vine-clad Italy, had now 

“ Yes,” replied his companion. “ The beauti- \ no charm. A Rembrandt on the wall, whose 
fill statue has really a soul. I have seen it, touched s warm, delicious depth, and beauty of light and 
it, all but felt it.” ■ j shade, had always heretofore seemed inexhausti- 

“ I congratulate you. You must then be Pro- Me, wearied me as soon. The Madonna opposite, 
metheus. What do you intend to do with - your j a genuine Raphael, was lifeless, unreal. I could 
triumph ?” 5 read no sympathy in her divine, unearthly beauty. 

He shrugged his shoulders. j The Psyche herself was insipid. The sculptured 
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mask upon the antique harp,' mocked me with 
its unvarying grin, and even while I gazed, the 
snapping of a string started me with its shrill 
vibrations. 

As if this had been the signal of her coming, 
the door of her room opened, and she appeared, 
pale, hollow-eyed, bereft of the outshining graces 
which had made her, twelve hours before, so un¬ 
approachable in beauty, but still her proud and 
noble self. She received my eager kiss with kind¬ 
ness, inquired how I had rested, expressed a 
slight sense of fatigue, and then proposed that 
we should join her father in the breakfast-room. 
She presided at the table, and with all her accus¬ 
tomed dignity and grace. Onfy once during the 
meal, I thought her self-possession would fail 
her. Mr. St. C’.air was reading the morning 
paper. 

“ Oh. this is a terrible thing,” he said* “ The 

failure of the-Co. So sudden and unlocked 

for. It will be the ruin of De Laskie. Two- 
thirds of his fortune were invested in it. Poor 
fellow 1 I am sorry for him!” 

Aria, I saw, could not speak, so I hastened to 
fill the silence with a blundering-made, apropos 
speech, which, however, passed unnoticed in the 
general absorption. In another moment Aria had 
regained her composure, and skillfully turned the 
conversation. After breakfast, she complained 
of headache, and passed the remainder of the day 
in her room. 

The next day an event occurred for which I 
thanked Heaven, though I believe it added a pang 
to Aria’s anguish. 

Mr. St. Clair came home as usual, and desired 
to see his daughter immediately in the library. 
I learned afterward the import of his communi¬ 
cation, and may as well relate it now. 

“ My daughter,” he said, as she seated herself 
by his side. “I have a most important, and I 
can but believe welcome announcement, to make 
to you. Mr. De Laskie has made me, in your 
behalf, a formal offer of his hand.” 

It was very sudden. He had thought, after all 
the incidents of the past two months, which he 
had witnessed with so much pleasure, that she 
needed no preparation. She grew deadly pale, 
ai.d caught her breath with pain. 

“ Mr. De Laskie I” she said, slowly, and with 
effort. “ Impossible 1” adding, to shield herself, 
“ Why, be is a ruined man.” 

“ But that with you, my dear, who have so 
ample a fortune, need make no difference, and, 
as he very feelingly remarked to me, since his 
conduct heretofore, when he had every reason to 
consider himself your equal in position, must 
have convinced all of the sincerity of his inten¬ 


tions. it would be mere folly to evade his just ob¬ 
ligations, and compromise his happiness upon any 
such pretext.” 

Aria was so deeply affected, that her father 
was alarmed; but she steadily refused to con¬ 
sider the offer. 

“Tell him,” she said, “ with my thanks for the 
intended honor, that the union which he seek?, 
is utterly impossible 1” 

Mr. St. Clair was desperate. “ My child! my 
child! do you consider what, the world will say 
of this, after giving him so much encourage¬ 
ment?” 

“Father,” she said, “I cannot bear this any 
longer. Let me go to my room. I have nothing 
further to say.” 

In his despair. Mr. St. Clair appealed to me, 
and I, as I thought it my duty, revealed to him 
all that I knew. He was overwhelmed with sor¬ 
row and indiguntion. 

“1 will see the villain!” he said. “I will 
brand him with bis infamy to his face!” 

“ I beg you will do nothing of the sort,” I 
said. “ For Aria’s sake restrain yourself. It 
will kill her if the truth is noised abroad. Let her 
be called a flirt, anything; the world will know 
that with a man of De Laskie’s character, it is 
but diamond-cut-diamond. Take her abroad. 
She may recover from the shock, and, in a year’s 
time, the affair will have blown over.” 

Mr. St. Clair addressed that day a very polite 
note to Mr. De Laskie, declining most positively, 
the honor of his proposed alliance, and with the 
next steamer we all set sail for Europe, to be 
gone for an indefinite period. 

I think Aria must have known that we had 
somehow penetrated her secret; but she never 
alluded to it. We hoped that, after the depres¬ 
sion of the sea-voyage, she would rally ; but our 
hopes proved vain. We tried the balmy airs of 
Burgundy, the viny hills of Provence and Lan¬ 
guedoc, and thence to Rome; but neither Rome 
nor Naples held the desired balm. At last we 
arrived in Florence—beautiful Florence, birth¬ 
place of poets and pointers—home.of the arts and 
of song. 

There, for a time, her spirits seemod to revive; 
but it was the glow that heralds the sunset. 

One balmy June evening she called me to her 
oouch, and spoke gently. 

“ Lulie, I am glad that it is so!” 

“That what is so?” I asked. “ I do not un¬ 
derstand you, dear.” 

“ That the Lord of Life did not permit me to go 
down to my grave in my infidelity. That even 
ot this great cost he revealed to me the mystery 
and the glory of love. Darling, he who compre* 
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hemls not the human passion can have no true 
conception of the Divine It was hardest of all 
that he whom I loved should be unworthy; but 
even that was a type. In my pride and my 
strength I had thought myself entitled to the Di¬ 
vine compassion. I have had a taste of the bit¬ 
terness of the cross. I know now, since he has 
revealed it to me, how priceless and pure was the 
love of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Her pious resignation touched my heart, and I 
wept. She comforted me, and bade me tell her 
father this when she should be gone. 

“ In that other life,” she said, “all the incom¬ 
pleteness of this will be rounded into perfection. 
Do not weep for me—do not mourn. It is but 
exchanging earth for heaven.” 


As the sun set over the beautiful city, her pale 
lips parted, and her free spirit took its flight. 

We buried her in a secluded spot, just without 
the walls. A marble Silence guards the head of 
her grave, the symbol rose dropping in forgetful¬ 
ness from her fingers. At the foot, a little stone, 
with her initials and the date, tells all that strang¬ 
ers need to know of the fate of our Aria. 

It was many months before Mr. St. Clair could 
face his old friends again. When we returned, 
society welcomed us with its usual condolences; 
but no word was breathed that could be painful to 
our ears. De Laskie was married to a heartless 
flirt, who brought him a fortune ; and it is some 
consolation to know that to this day he is igno¬ 
rant of the reason of Aria’s refusal. 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


BY MARY 

Ejtie, shall I tell your fortune? 

As you idly stand apart; 

I should like to try my power, 

In the old-time, school-day art. 

See if 1 have lost the magic, 

That could lift tho curtmn’s folds, % 

See if I can tell tho secret 
That the future now withholds. 

Lay your palm in mine a moment, 

While its dimpled lines I scan; 

Under them are hid the tokens, 

Of a blessing or a ban. 

There are signs of restless sighing 
For a world of tilings unknown; 

There are signs of iudecision, 

When the bud of life bas blown. 

There are tokens of a battle 
With the many foos of life; 

There are tokens of a conquest. 

Coming after all the strife; 


A. HOYT. 

And I see the victor, wearing 
On her brow the leaves of feme, 

And I hear a glad world shouting 
Joyful praises of her name. 

Then I see her turning sadly, 

From the empty spoils of time, 
Looking, tearful, down the pathway 
She has had, through years, to climb; 
Baying, “ I have gained the snmmit; 

Here was my ambition set; 

I have come but to discover. 

There is something higher yeti" 

Effic, do you guess my meaning? 

Quivering lips and downcast eyes; 
Must I take your silent answers, 

In the place of her replies? 

Ah 1 the eyes are lifted slowly, 

Looking clearly into mine; 

In their depths I see a purpose, 

Great, and true, and noble shina. 


UNKNOWN. 

BY MRS. W. C. BELL. 


W« do not know how mnch of gloom 
Or sunshine lies along our way; 

Or if to-morrow there'll be room 
For us to love, or hope, or pray. 

The morniugs come, the evenings go— 
8unshtne and shadow, to and fro. 

We do not know, in one short year, 

What place in all this wide, wide earth 
May hold our band of loved ones dear, 
Who sit to-night, around our hearth. 
The shadows come, the sunbeams go. 

And friends may die—we do not know. 


We do not know, and none can tell 
The mystic future's hidden ways; 

We do not know, and it is well 
We cannot count the coming days. 

Tho frosts may come , tho flowers go 
From many a life—we do not know. 

And who with patience could await 
A far-off bliss we knew was ours? 

Or e’en if sorrow were our fete— 

What soul can sing when danger lowers? 
8o, whether joy, or whether woe, 

Tis bq^er that we do not know. 
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BY CAROLINE 


September 7 th, 18—. It is strange that I am 
here, with no companionship but the broad 
prairies and their fragrant grasses, for my 
father, in his strange reticence, is no compan¬ 
ion. We are all alone, miles and miles from 
any other human habitation ; yet fear never trou 
bles us, for Louis Kelly, 41 the Indian scourge,*’ 
has placed his seal on our cabiu-door, and sooner 
would the “ dusky braves*’ rush into burning 
fire than incur his anger. 

I somewhere read that woman was capable of 
no great sacrifice, except for the man she loved. 
Yes, I remember, it was a New York physician 
who said it. God forgive him I I’d rather be the 
weakest weman in all the land than his pompous, 
self-conceited self. No woman ever clung to a 
drunken, besotted wretch, long after she had 
lost every vestige of respect for him, simply be¬ 
cause he was her husband. Certainly not. I 
am only one of my sex, merely a woman, no 
better than thousands of others, and yet I’ve 
given up home, and friends, and everything I 
loved for duty’s sake; for a father for whom in 
one sense I bear utter loathing. lie broke my 
mother’s heart by his infidelity. I learned to 
hate him then, when I saw her, the best of all 
women, droop and die like a broken lily, because 
she found her idol a base, deformed thing instead 
of the glorious creature she dreamed. But. he’s 
my father, and I’ll talk of him no more, not 
even to you, my Journal. 

This has been a happy summer. I thought it 
would be sad and lonely, but I’ve already reaped 
my reward in a quiet peace, that makes my life 
infinitely more beautiful than it ever could have 
been in the whirl of fashionable society. Every¬ 
thing is se majestic, so grand in its proportions, 
that we lose sight of ourselves, we wander about 
filled with thoughts and dreams that would never 
come to us among human faces. The gurgling 
streams that wend their way among the grasses, 
possess a fascination, from their very irregularity, 
perhaps, that the moss-lined brooks of the East 
may strive in vain to throw about us. They 
have more of heaven’s glorious sunlight about 
them. The shadows of the grasses, as they meet 
and kiss above the waters, and then lie grace¬ 
fully back in their appointed places, are not dull 
and thick, a a shadows are wont to be, but light 
and fairy-like, as those of birds aeftes the blue 
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sky; and the grand old forest, that runs from 
the back of our cabin to the wonderful Yosemite, 
has a subtle charm about it that I never found in 
the forests of the home I’ve left, perhaps, forever. 
It may be that my society-life rendered me unfit 
for their appreciation. It may be that my trip 
across the great plains made me a truer wo¬ 
man, a more thoughtful observer, a more ardent 
lover of nature, in all her forms. It may be 
for one, or perhaps all of these reasons, but 
true it is, I have found a volume in this far West 
which, read on and on, as I have read it. has con¬ 
stantly a new chapter quaint and entrancing. 
Oh, yes! and doubly true it is, I love this beau¬ 
tiful desert; her brooks and her rivers, her 
prairies and her forests, her birds and her skies, 
and, reverently be it spoken, her angels and her 
God. I see one in the glorious handiwork, I 
hear the other in the music of the air. 

September loth, 186—. Dear old Journal! don’t 
, think you are neglected, for kisses and confidence 
shall ever be yours from Rebecca McDonald. 

Father went to C-to-day. I went with him 

as far as the Yosemite, as I so frequently do. 
The grand old trees, that have stood years, and 
years, and years before I floated into the sea of 
life, and will stand years after I’ve sunk to its 
bottom, seem to me as the patriarchs of old, and 
I sit for hours beneath their branches, drinking 
in their lessons of noble simplicity. Sometimes 
I read a psalm beneath them, and their leaves 
catch up the rythm and murmur it forth in notes 
that I think must be sweet as those of the stringed 
instruments; and again, as I sit within the hol¬ 
low of the greatest of those fallen monarchs, and 
look over the fair scene, and listen to the music 
of the waterfalls, I fancy the beauteous vale of 
Yosemite a part of the Holy Land, that has been 
borne by angel bands away from habitations of 
man, away from places where traditions would 
lead him. The feet of the holy Jesus have 
pressed its sod while angels filled the air with 
their sweet hosannas. That is very absurd, you’d 
say, if you were a disagreeable human being; 
nevertheless, it is a precious thought to me 
sometimes, for a sense of isolation and loneliness 
comes over me that nothing else will banish. 
To-day, after I’d kissed my trees, the ones I’ve 
named for the friends away, and fed the birds, I 
went alone to the gushing, joyous water, and 
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began my simple good-by, but the words died | 
on my lips, for just then I saw a man watching \ 
me. He was standing near the jungle, a little \ 
distance from me. For a moment I stood para¬ 
lyzed with surprise; then I bounded away, never j 
once looking back, although I heard his voice 
calling me. \ 

I had thought to gather the brown nuts and ! 
cripison leaves of October, but now, while the | 
leaves are scarcely flecked with yellow, comes an j 
intruder to steal the anticipated pleasure. I \ 
wish his lordship was in Jericho. Well, I’ve \ 
other haunts, and shall not look in vain for j 
beautiful places to rest, for the God of the West j 
was not meagre in his creations. > 

I wonder who the man could have been. He ? 
had a look of power about him, in good keeping 
with the place. I see him now watching me!; 
with a strange look of mystification in his face. 
He was surprised to see a wood-nymph in this 
nineteenth century singing its songs and dressed 
in the drapery of its children. 

Perhaps he’s from the old home: I wish I 
knew, for, disguise the fact from myself as I : 
may, there is a strange yearning in my soul for ; 
the dear old home that knew my childhood and ; 
my mother, and, being a woman, Pm not ashamed ; 
to confess it. But what possible good could his 
coming from home do me? I shall never go to J 
Tosemite again, at least till he is far away. I 
was to go again to-morrow, but now I shall 
not. * * * 

And, of course, being a woman, she went. 
Rather an abrupt change, you think? Well, I’m 
tired copying an old diary, and shall now weave 
the story my own way, only using the Bame 
threads, and in their original color. 

Rebecca McDonald slumbered lightly that 
night. Somehow, that broad, square-looking form 
flitted through her dreams in very firiry-like 
manner, and once, when she had fully resolved 
to dream no more, she saw him in his old posi¬ 
tion by the jungle; and when she started to 
leave him, he beckoned to her, and she followed 
him through brambles, and thorns, and muddy 
waters; but she smiled when she awoke, for the 
phantom of her dream left her at last among 
buttercups and daisies. Ah, who among us shall 
say that the day of visions and dreams are truly 
gone ? It does seem a little irreverent to speak 
of visions in connection with ourselves, when we 
remember the grandeur of those that burst upon 
the saints and prophets of old : still the spar- ; 
rows are His care, and may it not be that, we 
sometimes see our future foreshadowed by his j 
love, if we were wise enough to read? I do not | 
know, I only ask. I often think that Richter j 


approached very near the character of the Father 
when he said, “I love God and little children, 
for He loves the greatest and the least, the strong¬ 
est and the weakest.” But this is not my story. 

Strive with herself, elude herself as she might, 
the face of the stranger kept before Rebecca all 
through her simple duties. It became the face 
of a familiar friend, and she began to think her 
hasty resolution not to visit Yosemite a very fool¬ 
ish one, just as we will persuade ourselves that 
things pleasant are things right. The end of all 
her mu8ings was, that the bright September sun 
cast two human shadows on the road to Yosemite. 
She had always been her father’s companion 
before, and he would have thought very stTange 
had she remained at. home, so she told herself. 
Woman in the States, and woman in the W'est, 
is, in very many respects, a very different crea¬ 
tion. No thought of fear crossed the mind of Re¬ 
becca M 4 Donald. She had grown shy of stran¬ 
gers, not afraid of them, unless it be with the fear 
of the antelope, that of their near approach. She 
crept cautiously into the vale, and looking search- 
ingly around, satisfied herself that no one was 
yet there. He would come again, beyond all 
doubt; his arrival was made too late, the even¬ 
ing previous, to enjoy the full beauties of the 
scene. She looked about for a hiding-place, and 
finally determined to climb one of the trees, and 
secrete herself in its thick foliage. She had 
learned to do all manner of Indian things, since 
she had been a daughter of the West. Her canoe 
could shoot as lightly across the stream as the 
Indian maiden’s, and her arrow was as true. 

Long did she remain in the old tree, so full of 
the music of its leaves, as the breeze kissed them 
good-morning, all unconscious that a pair of mis¬ 
chievous eyes were curiously watching her from 
a perch above her own. It was almost noontide 
before she wearied of her vigil; then, a little pro¬ 
voked at her failure, she swung gracefully down, 
and standing beneath her former throne, she 
again looked earnestly over the valley, murmur¬ 
ing aloud, 44 I thought he surely would come to¬ 
day.” 41 He did 1” said a voice near her. She 
turned with a startled look at the words, and 
stood face to free with him, whom in her own 
mind she had determined to see without being 
seen. Neither spoke, for a moment, though a 
provoking smile kept dancing in his eyes. At 
last it exasperated her, and she became lofty and 
disdainful. 44 1 suppose you are one of the work¬ 
men on the new road below here; they seldom 
invade the sanctity of this place; it has no lan¬ 
guage for them,” she said, speaking the last sen¬ 
tence in a tone that made the pronoun the second, 
instead of the third person. 
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“So my lady of the Talley thinks appreciation j 
of beauty cannot dwell in the mind of the common \ 
laborer.” \ 

“ I said it did not.” 5 

“ Well, it amounts to the same thing. But you j 
are mistaken. Sit down on this rock, while I ! 
prove it by a story.” 

The cool effrontery of the man almost stunned : 
her, but not quite. 

She answered, curtly. 

“ I don’t choose to sit down.” 

“You don’t? Well, I do, with your permis¬ 
sion,” and, without waiting for a reply, he sat 
down on a rock at her feet. She was too much 
surprised to speak, and stood watching him ns we 
do some strange phenomenon in nature, vaguely 
wondering what would come next. “ I kuew an 
Irishman once, a rough, ignorant man. who did 
not know his alphabet, for whom nature wns 
always singing a poem, either grand or sweet. 
Many a time I've seen him stand, with tear-filled j 
eyes, watching the shadows come and go on the j 
waters. Had he no appreciation of the beauti¬ 
ful ? What say you ? What do you think 
now?” 

“ I think you are the veritable king of impu¬ 
dence. Good-morning, sir,” and bowing, she was 
gone. 

But he cried after her, 

“ Stop, maiden of Yosemite: I've a message 
for thee.” j 

ne could not repress a ripple of fun in his ac- j 
cents, and her haughtiness did not abate, though j 
she stopped to listen. It takes a very good phi- j 
losopher to eqjoy being laughed at. 

He said, 

“ I’ve read, in a certain good book, that, those 
who give the stranger meat and drink, and kindly 
words, inherit blessings.” 

“And I’ve read, in that same book, that he 
who adds one jot or title to its words shall in¬ 
herit curses.” Before the merry laugh her an¬ 
swer called forth hod died out, she was gone. 
She went on toward her home, thoroughly vexed 
with him, yet much pleased, almost liking him. 
You know she belonged to the same strange, con¬ 
tradictory humanity, that you and I do; and, 
besides, she had been too long in the far West to 
be as much shocked at lack of formality, as she 
would have been a little year ago. If he was 
“pert, and chipper, and sassy,” as they would 
have said In her old home, so were the very birds; 
still, it would never do, she thought, to let him 
suspect that his impudence had impressed her 
pleasantly, no matter how much in keeping with 
the great prairies and hills it might be. There¬ 
fore, she left him. I would not be bold enough 


to say she thought of meeting him again. She 
was a woman, and they do not think of these 
things. It is all beautiful, graceful accident with 
them. Her ride home was a very slow, though 
not a long one, and the shadows of evening were 
falling peacefully over her home—her beautiful 
cabin home, when she neared it. She loved the 
wild roses of the West, and had trained them all 
around her cabin, and they rewarded her by 
binding the rugged logs in their close embrace, 
as nature always does reward us when we love 
and pet her. 

Rebecca M‘Donald was not a beautiful girl; but 
she was at peace, just then, with all the world, 
and there’s something about a look of peace, 
which fascinates us like the waters of a calm, 
still lake. She was very contented, very full of 
herself, as she entered the door, murmuring a 
little song. She did not Bee the man beside the 
window, until he spoke, saying, with a smile, 
“ The stranger has come for his salt.” 

She forgot to be haughty, in her surprise, nnd 
exclaimed, 

“How is it that I left you below in the valley 
and find you here ? You are not a spirit ?” 

“ No, only a son of humanity, a happy one, 
too, in finding so fair and sweet a flower, where 
ho did not think they grew. Let us be friends, 
Rebecca McDonald. I will give you letters, 
proving, at least, my social equality with your¬ 
self. I saw your name on this box of pansies, 
and ask no more; for Jimmie Monnre, whose 
life fluttered out one week ago to-day, told me, 
in his boyish, enthusiastic way, of his cousin 
Rebecca, who lived somewhere on the prairie. 
I’ve been here sometime. I found a nearer path, 
as I returned, after following you home, last 
night. I did follow you home, for at first I could 
scarcely believe you veritable flesh and blood ; 
your face and your song burst upon me so sud¬ 
denly. You wi 1 pardon me? You will be my 
friend ?’ ’ 

liis honest eyes looked straight into hers, as 
he extended his hand. 

“Yes, I’ll be your friend,” and she gave him 
her hand. 

There’s no use in writing a longer story. You 
all know how they wandered through all the 
autumn; Rebecca McDonald and Richard Ray, 
those two, so Batiated with solitude; how she 
wore the wild flowers in her hair ; how he 
guided the little boat over the water; and finally 
how they stood together beside the waterfall in 
Yosemite, while the man of God pronounced the 
awfully beautiful words that joined them toge¬ 
ther “ for better, for worse, till death did them 
; part.” 
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[Entered according to Act of Congrew, in the year 187-1, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Offlc* of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.J 

continued from i*aoe 290. 

CTTAPTER VII. Jessup’s face. She drew her Blender figure up* 

Ruth Jessup stood by her father’s bed, white right, 
as a ghost, and cold as a stone. Her step, usually “ Shame! No father 1 Sick or well, I will not 
bo light, had fallen heavily on the floor as sho let you say that. No shame has fallon upon us !” 
entered the room—so heavily that the sick man “Ruth! Ruth I Yousaythb? 
started in his bed, afraid of some unwelcome in- “ Father, I swear it 1 I, who tremble at the 
irusion. The room was darkened, and he did sound of an oath, knowing how sacred a thing it 
not see how pale his child was, even when she is. I swear it by my mother, who is in heaven !*’ 
stood close to him. The old man reached up his arms, and drew 

“Did you see him? Did you tell him to keep the girl down to his bosom, which was heaving 
a close lip? Does he know that I would be j with great wave-like sobs. 

hacked to pieces rather than harm him? Why “My child I my child! my own—own-” 

don’t you speak, Ruth!” He murmured these broken words over her. 

“I saw him, father; but that was all,” an- He patted her shoulder; he smoothed her hair 
swered the girl, in a low, husky voice, that with his great, trembling hand. His sobs shook 
sounded unnatural to him. the bed, and a rain of tears moistened his pillow 

“ That was all ? Did you not give him my own “You believe me, father ?” 
words ?” “ Would 1 believe your mother, could she speak 

“ No, father! Another person was with him. from her place by the great white throne? The 
I had no power to speak.” mother you have sworn by I” 

The old man groaned, and gave an impatient “ The mother I have sworn by,” repeated Ruth, 
grip at the bcd-clothcs. lifting her eyes to Heaven. 

“ I will get up. I will go myself!” “Thank God! Thank God! Ah, Ruth! my 

With the words on his lips, the old man half- child ! my child 1” 
rose, and fell back upon bis pillow with a gasp \ The locked agony, which was not all physical 
of pain. pain, ’went out of the old man’s face then. IIis 

“Oh, father! do not try to move. It hurts eyes softened, his lips relaxed; a deep, long 
you so!” said Ruth, bending over him. breath heaved his chest. After this, he lay upon 

“ But he must be told. That young man his pillow, weak as a child, and smiling like one 
threatens us. He must be told! So rash—so Thus Ruth watched by him for an hour: but. 

young. He might- Oh!” ; her face was contracted with anxiety, that came 

“ Father ! father! You are killing yourself!” back upon her after the calm of her father’s rest. 

“ No, no, child! I must not do that Never : She had told him the truth, yet how much was 
was a poor old man’s life of eo much consequence > kept back. There was no shame to confess ; but 
as mine is now.” loll! how much of sorrow to endure. Danger, 

Ruth bent over him, and he saw that she was \ too, of which Hurst should be warned. But how. 
silently crying. with that fair woman by bis side—how could any 

“ Oh, father! what would I do—what would I one approach him with counsel or help, 
do?” she sobbed. |; Jessup stirred on his pillow. An hour of re- 

The old mau’s eyes filled with pity. freshing sleep had given him wonderful strength. 

“Aye. What would you ? But I am not dead That surgeon, when he took the bullet from his j 
yet. There, there I wipe your eyes. W’e shall chest, had not given him half the relief he had f 
live to go away from this dreary place, and > found in the words which Ruth had uttered, 
take the trouble with us—the trouble and the But out of those words came subjects for reflec- 
shame.” ' tion, when his brain awoke from its slumbers. If 

A flash of fire shot through the pallor of Ruth Ruth spoke truly, what object could have led to 
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his own wounds. Why had young Hurst as- S 
saulted him, if there was nothing to conceal—no \ 
vengeance to anticipate? Then arose a vaguo j 
consciousness that all was not clear in his own j 
mind regarding the events of that night. Tlie \ 
darkness of midnight lay under those old cedars j 
of Lebanon. He had seen the figure of a man j 
under theia branches that night, but not the \ 
face. A little after though, when the bullet had s 
struck him, and he was struggling up from the 
ground, he did see a face on the verge of the \ 
moonlight, looking that way. That face was Wal- ! 
ton Hurst. Then all was black. He must have 
fainted. 

But how had the young man been wounded ? 
There had been a struggle; Jessup remembered 
that. Perhaps he had wrested the gun from his 
assailant, and struck back in the first agony of 
his wound; but of that he had no certainty—a 
sharp turn, and one leap upon the dark figure, 
was all he could remember. 

What motive was there for all this? Better 
than his own life had he loved the family of Sir 
Noel Hurst—the young heir most of all. What 
cause of enmity had arisen up against him, where 
he had been most faithful, and always a favored 
retainer. Ah, if he could but Bee the youngman. 

But that was impossible. Both were stricken 
down, and Ruth had failed to carry the message 
of conciliation and caution that had been en¬ 
trusted to her. Even when writhing under a 
sense of double wrong, his love for the young 
man had come uppermost; and in the desperate 
apprehension inspired by young Storms, he had 
urged Ruth to go and warn the heir. 

In health he might not have clone this; for, 
though anything but a vindictive man, Jessup 
was proud in his manly way, and would have 
shrunk from that means of reassuring the man 
who had hurt him ; but there was still occasional 
riots of fever in his brain, and in the terror brought 
on him by Storms, he had forgotten all the rest. 
Indeed he had been incapable of cool reasoning 
from the first; but his affectionate nature had 
acted for itself. 

Now, when the pressure of doubt regarding his 
own child was removed from his brain, a quick 
reaction of the reasoning powers came on. which 
threatened to excite his nerves into continued 
restlessness. He was constantly pondering over 
the subject of that attack, and the morning found 
him dangerously wakeful. 

•* My child.” 

Ruth, who had been resting in an easy chair, 
was by his side in an instant. 

“I am here, father, but you have not slept. 
How bright your eyes are!” 


“ Ruth, have I been out of my head again, or 
did you say something in the night that lifted 
the stone from my heart? Is it all or half a 
dream ?” 

“ I told you only the truth, father.” 

“ Ah, but that truth was everything. It may 
change everything.” 

“ Do not talk so eagerly, father, the doctor 
will jcold me when he comes.” 

“ Let him scold. You have done me more 
good, child, than he ever can ; but you look worn 
out, your eyes have dark stains under them.” 

“ I shall be better now,” answered the poor 
girl, turning her face away. 

“Ah, yes. everything will turn out right as 
soon as I can see him. Anyway, my lips shall 
never tell a word of it. All the courts in the 
world could not draw that out of me. He thought 
I was doubting him—that I meant to harm him, 
may be. Youth is so quick to act—so quick !” 

“Ob, father, did he—did he do it?” cried 
Ruth, with a quick, passionate outburst. * 

“ nave I not said that nothing should make 
mo answer that, lass? No one shall hurt the 
young master with my he’p.” 

Ruth questioned her father no more. His 
words had confirmed her worst fears. It seemed 
to her as if all the world had arrayed itself 
against her feeble strength. But one ray of 
light broke through her troubles. Her father 
was better. He evidently believed in her. The 
| bitter pain had all gone out from his heart. He 
smiled upon her when she left the room, and 
' tasted of the breakfast she prepared for him with 
J something like a return of appetite. 


I CHAPTER VIII. 

Nohstws Rest had its village lying within a 
mile of the park gate, mostly inhabited by the 
better sort of small tradespeople, with laborers’ 

< cottages scattered here and there on the out- 
| skirts, with more or less picturesqueness. There 
| was also one or two minor factories in the neigh- 
j horhood, and among their operatives the publio 
| house found its principal support. 

> One evening, jnst after the heir of Norston 
? Rest and its gardener were taken up wounded 
< and insensible in the park, a party of these ope- 
\ rntives were assembled in the public room, talk- 
■ ing over the exciting news. Among them was 
j young Storms, who, as the son of a tenant on the 
| estnte, was referred to and called upon for in- 
5 formation more frequently than seemed pleasant 
to him. 

| “How should I know,” he said, “ the whole 
5 thing hnppencd in the night, and whoever did it 
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was not likely to call on me as a witness. Be- j 
sides, who says that there was any witness but 
the young heir and the old man himself, or that \ 
it wasn’t a chance slip of the trigger?’* s 

A hoarse laugh followed this speech, and the : 
pewter drinking-cups were set down with a dash 
of derision as one after another took it up. 

“A chance slip of the trigger! Ha, ha, ha! : 
Who ever heard tell of a gun going off of itself 
and killing two men; one at the muzzle and 
t’other with the stock,” exclaimed one. 44 Most 
of us here have handled a gun long enough to 
know better than that. Come, come, mon, tell; 
us summat about it, for, if any mon knows, it’s 
yourselV’ 

“I,” said Dick, lifting both hands in much ; 
astonishment, while his face gave sinister con¬ 
firmation of the charge. 41 How should I know ? 
What should bring me into that part of the park ? 
Poachers don’t creep so near the houses as 
that.” 

44 But you were out, some one said, that night, j 
and you never gave the lie to it.” \ 

44 Well, and if I was, what should bring me to 
the cedars, lying straight in the way between the , 
Rest and Jessup’s cottage? No poacher was 
likely to be there.” j 

This was said with a covert smile, well calcu¬ 
lated to excite suspicion of some secret know¬ 
ledge which the young man was keeping back. 

44 1 know.” 

Dick Storms half leaped from his chair, but 
eat down again instantly; casting a swift glance 
at the bar-maid, who was apparently occupied in 
changing some of the empty pewter cups with 
others that were full. 

Had she really spoken to him ? How dull and 
unconscious her face seemed under the shadow 
of those long curls that drooped down each side 
of it. 

Dick pushed his empty cup toward her, look¬ 
ing keenly in her face, as he said, 

44 You forget me.” 

There was a subtle thrill of persuasion in his 
voice, some meaning far dSeper than his words 
that turned the girl’s averted look to his 

44 No,” she answered, almost in a whisper, 44 it 
is not me that forgets.” 

Dick breathed again ; a tone of reproach had 
broken through the hard composure of her first 
speech. In reaching forth his cup he managed 
to touch the girl’s hand. She drew it. back with 
a jerk, and flashed a startling glance at him. 

41 What can it mean ? What does the girl 
know ? Something, or her face lies more boldly 
than her tongue ever did,” he thought, with 
growing uneasiness, as the bar-maid disappeared 


in the tap-room. Meantime the conversation had 
been going on among the other occupants of the 
room. 

44 The doctor says that it may go hard with 
Jessup. One was Baying, ‘the ball went clear 
through him.’ As for the young master-” 

44 Ah, he will be all right in a day or twe% 
There was no great hurt; nothing but a blow on 
the head, which laid him out stark awhile, and 
left him crazy as a loon ; but that is nothing like 
a hole through the body.” 

44 If Jessup should die, now,” said another. 

“ Why, then, there would be a sharp look-out 
for the murderer. Now Sir Noel will have no¬ 
thing done.” 

44 There may be a reason for that.” said Storms*, 
coming forward, and speaking in a sinister whis¬ 
per. 44 It is an evil bird—you know the rest.’ 

The man, thus addressed, lifted the newly- 
filled pewter cup to his mouth and drank deeply, 
giving Dick a long, significant look over the 
rim. 

44 Least said soonest mended,” he answered, in 
a low voice, wiping the foam from his lips. 44 At 
any rate, where the family up there is concerned, 
Sir Noel is not likely to make a stir in the mat¬ 
ter ; and as for Jessup-” 

44 Jessup is a stubborn fool,” said Storms, vi¬ 
ciously. 

44 Not if Sir Noel makes it worth his while. I 
would rather have a hundred gold sovereigns in 
my pocket any day than see a dashing, hand¬ 
some youngster like that hung: though it would 
be a rare sight in Old England.” 

“Yes, a rare sight. I would go half across 
England to look on. A rare sight!” said Storms, 
rubbing his thin hands with horrid glee. 44 Only, 
as you say, old Jessup loves gold better than 
vengeance. If he had died now-” 

44 Why, then, there would be no evidence, yen 
| see.” 

44 Don’t you be so sure of that,” said Storms; 

4 4 but he may die yet. Men don’t get up so readily 
with bullet-ho 1 es through them. He may, and 
then-” 

Here the young man took his refilled cup from 
the bar-maid, and began te sip its contents, drop 
by drop, as if it had a taste of vengeance he was 
prolonging to the utmost. 

The girl watched him, and a smile crept over 
her mouth. 

44 Here, drink with ^e. lass,” he said, holding 
the cup toward her. 44 Drink with me, and fill 
again; there is enough for us both.” 

44 No,” said the girl, pushing the cup away; 
44 not here or now.” 

Storms saw that the men around his portion 
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of the table were occupied, and spoke to her in 
a swift, low voice, 

“ When and where ?” 

The girl gave her head a toss, and moved down 
the table, casting a look of triumph over her 
shoulder, which made the young man cringe in 
his seat. Directly she came back, and leaning 
so close to him that her curls touched his face, 
casting dark shadows there, whispered sharply, 

“ To-night, after the house is closed, I want to 
see you, face to face, just once more.” 

“ Tliit will do, I will be tliore,” whispered 
Storms, and a nice time I shall have of it, he 
thought, with some apprehension. 

“A fine lass, that,” said one of the factory 
operatives, as the bar-maid moved across the 
room, with the force and rude grace of a leopard¬ 
ess. “ A kin to the mistress here, isn’t she—a 
cousin?” 

The man spoke loud enough for others to 
hear, and followed the girl with bold, admiring 
eyes. 

Storms answered him with sneering sarcasm. 
He felt this to be imprudent, but could not sup¬ 
press the venom of his nature, even when his 
heart was quaking w’ith terror. 

“ She is akin to no one here, unless-” 

He was about to say, after a coarse fashion, 

“ unless the girl has one among usbut checked 
himself, and ended his speech more cautiously— 

«« unless she has kinsfolk that none of us ever 
heard of.” 

“But where did she come from?” questioned 
the man, who was greatly interested in the singu¬ 
lar girl. “ Such black hair and eyes should be 
of some strange land. There is nothing English 
about her but her speech. Look how dark her 
face is; the color burns through it like wine.” 

“Now that she looks fierce,” said another. 
“ Some one has fired up her temper. Happen 
will find himself the worse for it. The fellows 
are shy of angering her, take my word on that. 
She has a quick hand, and a sharp tongue; but 
her bright, comely face brings customers to the 
house. A tidy girl is Martha Hart. Only keep 
the right side of her, that’s all.” 

Just then the bar-maid came back into the 
room. There was something in her appearance 
that might have reminded one of Ruth Jessup, 
could the soul of a wild animal have harbored in 
the form of that beautiful girl. The same raven 
hair, and large brown eyes; the same rich com¬ 
plexion, joined to features coarser, sensuous, and 
capable of expressing many vile passions that 
Ruth could not hava imagined. As she stood, 
with a sort of easy grace, the purely physical re¬ 
semblance was remarkable; but when Bhe moved 


or spoke, it was gone. Then the coarse nature 
came out, and overwhelmed the imagination. 

“Where did she come from?” asked Martha’s 
new admirer. 

“ Better ask her yourself,” answered Storms, 
absolutely jealous that any one should admire the 
beauty he had begun to loathe. 

“ I will,” said the man, and, leaving the table, 
he approached Martha with a jaunty exhibition 
of gallantry, which she received with a lofty 
stare, and walked back into the bar. 

Storms broke into a laugh, and followed the 
girl into her retreat, where he held a few words 
with her, and left the house. When he was quite 
gone, the company fell into more general conver¬ 
sation. 

“No wonder,” said one, “the young man is 
put about so. Old Jessup was as good as his 
; father-in-law, and, of course, he feels it. Then 
there is a story going that the young heir was o’er 
sweet on pretty Ruth, the daughter, and that, no 
doubt, has made more bitterness. For my part, 

I think the young man bears it uncommonly 
well.” 

‘ ‘ Uncommonly well,” answered another. “ This 
poaching in our cottages, whenever a young face 
happens to grow comely there, is a shame that no 
man should put up with. I shouldn’t wonder if 
Jessup had made a stand against it, and got a 
; bullet through him for interfering. Our young 
! lords make nothing of putting an old man aside, 
when he dares to stand between a pretty daughter 
and harm. But see how the law waits for them. 
Had it been Storms, now, he would have been in 
jail, waiting for the Assizes. Yet who could have 
blamed him. The girl was his sweetheart, and a 
winsome lass she is. When Storms is wedded to 
her-” 

“ Wedded to her 1 Who are you talking about?” 
questioned Martha, coming fiercely up to the table. 
“ Not Dick Storms and old Jessup’s girl. They 
are nothing to each other, I tell you, and never 
will be—never I Take my word for it, Dick 
Storms is not for a bit of painted flesh like her. 
Why she wouldn’t know how to draw a pot of 
beer for his work-people? Think you the lad has 
no thrift? But then what should you know of a 
man like him ?” 

“ Hoity-toity! Lies the wind in that quar¬ 
ter,” cried one of the oldest customers, laughing. 
“ Well, I had begun to suspicion it” 

“Suspicion what? If it is that I oared for 
Dick Storms two snaps of my finger, you are aw¬ 
fully mistaken. There is your beer, mon; let.it 
stop your mouth till more sense comes into it. 
Just let Dick Storms and me alone, if you know 
what is good for you.” 
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This outburst was received with shouts of laugh¬ 
ter, and a loud rattling of pewter. This was an 
ovation Martha expected, and enjoyed to the full. 
Half her value to the public house lay in her 
quick wit and saucy expression. Even the fierce 
passions into which she was sometimes thrown, 
amused the rude men who frequented that room, 
and enticed them there quite as much as the beer 
they drank. 

“ Happen,’* said one of the men, enjoying the 
scene, “ Happen, young Storms may change his 
mind now. In his case, I should.” 

“Thank yon, if that is meant for me,” an¬ 
swered Martha. “Iam not one to take the leav¬ 
ings of a baby like Ruth Jessup. Hick Storms 
knows as much.” 

“ It may be that which makes him so anxious 
to wed the girl off hand.” 

Martha turned deadly white, and specks of 
foam flew to her lips. Tossing back the curls 
from her face, she turned upon the man. 

“ Ho you mean that?” 

“ Of course, I mean it.” 

“ That Hick Storms and Ruth Jessup are to be 
wed. Speak out. Is that what you mean?” 

“ Mean ? Why, lass, there is not a man here 
who does not know it. Ask him if you can’t be¬ 
lieve us,” was the half-timed answer. 

“ I will I” answered the girl, between her white 
teeth. “ That is the very question I mean to put 
to him before the sun rises.” 

These words were uttered in a hiss so low and 
broken that no one heard it. She was silent 
after that, and went about her work sullenly. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The park at Norston’s Rest was divided by a 
swift stream, that flowed into it from the distant 
uplands into a paradise and picturesque wilder¬ 
ness. Jessup’s cottage was within the cultivated 
portion; but its upper windows overlooked a 
small but deep lake, formed by a ravine, and the 
hollows of a rocky ledge, into which the mountain 
stream emptied itself, in a flashing cataract, and 
after filling this natural reservoir, glided off down 
the valley, turning some water-wheels in its pro¬ 
gress, which gave the operatives I have spoken of 
employment. 

Nothing could be more wild and picturesque, 
than this little lake, embosomed, as it was, with 
thrifty evergreens, fine old trees, and rocks, to 
•which the ivy clung in luxuriant draperies. At 
its outlet, where the sun shone most of the day, 
wild hyacinths and mats of blue violets empur¬ 
pled the banks before they appeared in any other 
place, and a host of summer flowers kept up the 


blossom season sometimes long after leaf-fail. 
Near this spot, the brightest of all the wilder¬ 
ness, stood an old summer-house, built by some 
former lord of the Rest. Jessup had trained wild 
roses among the ivy that completely matted the 
old building together, and around its base had 
allowed the bush grasses to grow uncut, casting 
their seed, year by year, until the most thrifty 
reached to the ballustrades of a wooden balcony 
that partly overhung the lake in its deepest 
part. 

Nothing could be more picturesque than this 
old building, when the moon shone down upon 
it, and kindled up the waters beneath it, with 
a brightness more luminous than silver. The 
shivering ivy, the flickering shadows of a great 
tree, that drooped long, protecting branches over 
it, formed a picture that any artist would have 
got up at midnight to look upon, though a more 
practical man might have pronounced its old tim¬ 
bers unsafe, and its position, half perched on a 
rock, with its balcony over the water, dangerous 
as they were picturesque. 

Be this as it may, two persons stood within this 
building, after eleven o’clock, revealed by the 
same moon that had looked down on those two 
wounded men on the night this story began. It 
was curved like the blade of a sickle then. Now, 
its rounded fullness flooded the whole wilderness, 
breaking up its darkness into massive shadows, 
all the blacker from contrast with the struggling 
light. 

The waterfall at. the head of the lake was so 
far off that its noise gave no interruption to the 
voices of these two persons when they met, for 
one, the man, had arrived earlier than the other, 
and lay apparently asleep on one of the fixed 
seats, when Martha Hart came in, breathless with 
fast walking, and gave forth sharp expletives of 
rage when she supposed the summer-house empty. 

“ Not here. The wretch—the coward 1 I knew 
it—I knew it I He never meant to come. This 
isn’t the first time. Hoes he think I will trapse 
nil this way, and wait for him? If I do, may 
J- Ha!” 

The girl stopped at the door, through which 
she was angrily repassing, with the invective cut 
short on her lips. 

“ Hallo ! Is it you, Mat, my girl ? I began to 
think you wasn’t coming, and lay down for a 
snoose. But, upon my soul, I was dreaming 
about you all the time. Come hither, lass.” 

“ Here you arel” said the girl, coming slowly 
back. “ How was one to know—lying there like 
a log. That isn’t the way one expects to be met 
after a walk like this!” 

“Why, what’s the matter? The walk is just 
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nothing. No trouble in getting out though?” 
questioned Dick, anxiously. 

“I’ve had trouble in everything; nothing but 
trouble, since I first knew you, Dick Storms, and 
I’ve just come to tell you, that, according to my 
idea, you are a treasonable, traitorous scoun¬ 
drel.” 

“ Martha Hart!” 

44 Cut that off short, Dick. I come here to have 
my say, and nothing more. From this night out 
you and I are two. Remember that. I’m not to 
be taken in a second time.” 

Dick Storms arose from the bench, and shook 
himself, as if he had really been asleep. 

44 What on earth are you grumbling about, 
Martha Hart? What has a fellow been doing, 
that you come down upon him with a crash like 
this, after keeping him on the wait in this damp 
hole till his limbs are stiff as ramrods!” 

44 They’ll be stiffer before I’m fool enough to 
come here again, you may be sure of that.” 

44 Hoity-toity! What’s the row? Who has 
forgotten to fee the bar-maid, I wonder? Or is 
it that the mistress suspects her of stealing out at 
night—mayhap oftener than I know of.” 

The young man said this in a half-jeering tone, 
that drove the girl wild. 

44 You say that! You dare to say that, Dick 
Storms !” drawing her wrathful face close to his, 
till both their evil countenances were defined by 
the moonlight. 44 1 tell you now that sudi words 
are as much as your life is worth.” 

Dick Storms laughed, sunk both hands into the 
pockets of his velveteen jacket, and laughed again, 
leaning against the wall of the old Bummer-house. 

44 There, there, Martha! Enough of that! I 
don’t want to be tempted into doing you a harm; 
for from it. But neither man nor woman must 
threaten Dick Storms. No one but a lass he is 
sweet upon would dare do it.” 

44 Dare! I like that!” 

“But I don’t like it, Matt. Once for all, tell 
me what this is all about.” 

44 1 don’t like the way you are going on, Dick 
Storms.” 

44 You have said that before, more times than I 
can count.” 

44 1 don’t like the way folks talk about you.” 

44 As if I could help that. But what do they 
say ?” 

44 You know, as well as I do, that it is every¬ 
where about that you are to wed with old Jessup’s 
lass, yonder.” 

44 But you know that there isn’t a word of truth 
in it.” 

44 Not true! Not true! Oh, Dick Storms, I 
have seen with my own eyes.” 


Martha lifted her finger threateningly, and 
shook it close to the young man’s face. 

44 Well, what have you seen ?” questioned Dick, 
a little hoarsely; and even in the moonlight the 
girl could see that a slow palor stole over his face. 
She laughed aloud, and, leaning forward, whis¬ 
pered something in his ear. 

He started back a pace, then turned upon her. 
The sharp cunning of his nature rose uppermost; 
he spoke to her low and earnestly. 

44 Then you must know that I don’t want the 
lass, and wouldn’t take her at any price. That 
fact comes out of the other, which I deny, root 
and stock, remember.” 

44 Mayhap you deny going to the gardener's 
cottage that evening?” 

“No, 1 don’t. Why should I? If you were 
set on watching me, so much the better. I wish 
you had listened to every word I said to her; 
hating her as you do, it would have done you 
good, and Bet all this nonsense at rest.” 

44 But you went?” 

44 Yes, I went.” 

“ And—and-” 

44 And told her, then and there, that nothing 
should force me to wed her. She had set ’the 
old man and the young master to nagging me 
about it. Neither they nor she gave me an hour's 
peace.” 

“ Oh, Dick ! Dick! Is this true?” 

44 But for my promise to you, lass, I might have 
given in-” 

“Promise! I don’t care that for promises,” 
cried the girl, tearing a leaf of ivy from a spray 
that had crept through the broken window, and 
dashing it to the floor, 44 1 want you to love me 
better than all the world beside. No halving, 
Dick. 1 want that, and nothing else.” 

“And haven’t you got it. When did you see 
me walking out with her, or meeting her here 
like this?” 

“ Mayhap she wouldn’t come?” 

“AVouldn’t she?’* 

Dick gave out a chuckling laugh, and re¬ 
peated the audacious insinuation, ‘'Wouldn’t 
she?” 

Martha threw off her defiant attitude, and the 
sharp edge left her speech, which became almost 
appealing. 

44 Did you now, Dick? Was it for my sake?” 

“I won’t answer you, lass ; you don’t deserve 
it, su8picioning a fellow like that.” 

44 Oh, Dick, I am so sorry.” 

“Yes, after pushing me on to—to anything 
rather than be nagged, at home and up yonder, 
about wedding with the girl, you come here with 
your scolding and threats. I tell you, Martha 
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Hart, its enough to drive a man into marrying J 
out of hand.” 

44 No, no, Dick I You wouldn’t do that.” 

44 1 don’t know.” 

44 You don’t know?” 

44 If you ever try this on again, I may. One 
doesn’t stand threats, even from the sweetheart 
he loves better than everything else—that is, if 
he is a man worth having.” 

44 But I didn't threaten you, Dick? I only—” 

44 Said what you must never say again, if you 
don’t wont to see me wedded down in yon church, 
with a farm of my own, and a fortune of two 
hundred pounds waiting, which they are willing 
to pay down, and ask no questions. A pretty 
lass pining for me too.” 

“Pretty! Oh, Dick, now this is too bad! 
Pretty, when I am the very pattern of her, every 
one says, with an air of my own that makes me 
a queen to her. You have told me so a hundred 
times, to say nothing of the others.” 

44 And I have told you the truth, else they 
would have had me fast before this. Both the 
young master and the old man were threatening 
me with the law that night. You might have 
heard them.” 

44 No. I was not near enough.” 

44 Well, they did though, and but for you, I 
might have given in.” 

44 But you never—never will!” 

44 So long as you keep quiet, I’ll stand out.” 

44 Oh, Dick, no mouse was ever so quiet as I 
will be. Now say, was it all for my sake ?” 

44 What else could it be?” 

44 1 don’t know. Only it is so strange, and all 

for me too. Dick, Dick 1 I will die before- 

You understand—I will die first.” 

44 That is my own brave lass. Now you are 
like yourself, Matt, and we can part friends— 
better friends than ever.” 

44 Part; but it is not bo late.” 

44 But the moon is light, and you will be seen 
by the village people. They must have no jibes 
to cast on my wife when you and I are wed.” 

• The girl’8 eyes flashed in the moonlight, which : 
come broadly through a glass door that led upon 
the old wooden balcony. 

A smile crept over Dick’s subtle lips. He was 
rather proud of his victory over this beautiful ; 
Amazon. The brilliant loveliness of her face in : 
the softening light, was so like that of Buth Jes¬ 
sup, that he astonished the handsome virago by i 
taking her head between his hands, and kissing 
her with passionate suddenness. 

His heart recoiled from this caress the next 
moment, as the prodigal son may have loathed 
the husks he eat, when he was famishing for corn; 


but Martha sat down upon the hard wooden seat, 
and covering her face with both hands, broke into 
a passion of delicious tears. 

This outbreak of tenderness annoyed the young 
man, who was hating himself for this apostacy 
from the only pure feeling that had ever ennobled 
his heart, and he said, almost roughly, 

44 Come, come, lass, there is nothing to cry 
about; I am sorry, that’s all ” 

44 Sorry,” repeated the girl, lifting her happy, 
tearful face into the moonlight. “Ah, well, I 
will go home, now. Good-night, Dick, if you 
will not go with me a little way.” 

“We must not be seen togother,” answered 
Dick, opening the door for her to pass out; 
44 only remember, I have trusted you.” 

The girl went to .the door, hesitated a moment, 
and stepped back. 

44 Kiss me again, Dick. It shall be the seal of 
what I promised.” 

“Don’t be foolish, girl,” said Dick, stooping 
his head that she might kiss him. 44 You women 
are all alike; give them an inch and they will 
take an ell. There, there; good-night.” 

Dick stood behind the half-open door, and 
• watched the bar-maid as she took the little path 
| which led to the very postern gate which Ruth 
I had used on the morning of her wedding-day. 

| A key to this gate had been entrusted to the 
► young man in his character of amateur game- 
keeper, and he had duplicated it for the girl who 
had just left him. 

When Martha was quite beyond his vision, 
Dick retired back into the summer-house, and 
seemed to examine it with strange scrutiny. 
There was but one window, and that was a single 
sash that opened into the balcony, answering for 
a second door, and was quite sufficient to light 
the little apartment within. Through this win¬ 
dow the moonlight fell like a square block of 
marble, barred with shadows. To Dick it took 
the form of a tombstone lying at his feet, and he 
stepped back with a sort of horror, as if some evil 
thought of his had hardened into stone which he 
dared not tread upon, and going cautiously around 
it, and gliding along the wall, but with his eyes 
turned that way, he escaped from the building 


CHAPTER X. 

44 Sib Noel, old Storms is here, wanting to see 
you about something important, he SAys.” 

Sir Noel Hurst was sitting in his library, look¬ 
ing and feeling more like his old self than he 
had done for days. 

“I will see him presently,” he said, almost 
smiling, 44 but not quite yet. Tell him to wok.’ 
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THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 


The servant retired, and Sir Noel began to 
walk up and down the room, rubbing his white 
hands in a gentle, caressing way, os if some joy¬ 
ous feeling at his heart found expression in the 
movement. The physician had just left him, 
with an assurance that the son and heir for 
whose life he had trembled, was now out of dan- 
ger. He had heard, too, that William Jessup 
was slowly improving, and the burden of a fear¬ 
ful anxiety was so nearly lifted from his heart 
that he saw the fair form of Lady Rose coming 
through the flower-garden, beneath his window, 
with a smile of absolute pleasure. A flight of 
stone steps led to the baloony beneath the win¬ 
dow, and the young lady lingered near them, 
looking up occasionally, as if she longed to as¬ 
cend, but hesitated. 

“ Sweet girl 1 Fair, noble girl,’* thought Sir 
Noel, as he looked down upon the lovely picture 
she made, standing there, timid as a child, with 
a glow of freshly-gathered flowers breaking 
through the muslin of her over-skirt, which she 
used as an apron. “ God grant that everything 
may become right between them, now.” 

Sir Noel stepped to the window with these 
thoughts in his mind, and beckoned the young 
lady to come up. She caught a glance of his 
face, and her own brightened, as if a cloud had 
been swept from it. She came up the steps 
swiftly, and paused before the window which Sir 
Noel flung open. 

“ I saw the doctor, but dared not ask him. You 
will tell me, Sir Noel; but I feel what the news 
is. You would not have called me had it been 
more than*I—than we could bear.” 

“ I would not, indeed, dear child. God knows 
if I could endure all this trouble alone, it would 
not be so hard.” 

“I have been down yonder every day, Sir 
Noel; so early in the morning, sometimes, that it 
seemed as if the poor flowers were weeping with 
me. Oh, how often I have looked up here after 
the doctors went away, hoping that you would 
have good news, and notice me.” 

“ I saw you, child, but had no heart to make 
you more sorrowful.” 

“ Did you think him so fearfully dangerous, 
then ?” questioned the young lady, with terror in 
her blue eyes. “ I tried to persuade myself that 
it was only my fears. Every morning I came 
out and gathered such quantities of flowers for 
his room, but he never once noticed them, or 
me-” 

“ You ! Have you seen him, then?” 

A flood of crimson swept that fair face, and 
the white lids drooped over the eyes that sunk 
beneath his. 


<* No—no one else could arrange the flowers 
as he liked them. Once or twice—but only when 
his eyes were closed. I never once disturbed 
him.” 

“ Dear child, how he ought to love you.” 

Sir Noel kissed the crimson forehead, which 
drooped down to the girl’s uplifted hands, and 
he knew that the flush which had first been one 
of maiden shame, was deepened by coming tears. 

“There, there, my child, we must not grieve 
when the doctors give us hope for the first time. 
,He is Bleeping, they tell me, a calm, natural 
sleep. Go, and arrange these flowers after your 
own dainty fashion, He will notice them when 
he awakes. Already he has called the doctor by 
name.” 

“ Oh, guardian, dear, dear guardian, is it so ?” 

The girl fell upon her knees by a great easy- 
chair that stood by, and the blossoms, no longer 
supported by her hand, fell in glowing masses 
around her as she gave way to such happy sobs 
as had never shaken her frame before. At last 
she looked up, smiling through her tears. 

“Is it really, really true?” she questioned, 
shaking the drops from her face. 

“ Go, and see for yourself, Rose.” 

“ But he might awake, he might know.” 

“ That an angel is in his room? Well, it will 
do him no harm, nor you either.” 

Lady Rose looked down at the flowers that lay 
scattered around her, and gathered them into the 
muslin of her dress again. She was smiling, 
now, yet trembling from head to foot. Would he 
know her? Would the perfume of her flowers 
awaken some memory in his mind of the days 
when they had made play-houses in the thickets, 
and pelted each other with roses, in childish war¬ 
fare ? How cold and distant he had been to her 
of late. Would he awake to his old self? Would 
she ever be able to approach him again without 
that miserable shrinking sensation ? 

“ Sir Noel,” she said, “ I think my own father 
> would never have been so kind to me as you 
are.” 

“ I am glad you think so, child, for that was 
what I promised him on his death-bed. That 
and more, which God grant I may be able to 
carry out.” 

“I cannot remember him,” said Lady Rose, 
shaking her head, as if weary with some mental 
effort. 

“ No; he left us when you were a little child. 
But we must not talk of this now.” 

“I knowl I know! Just a moment since I 
was in such haste. Now I feel like putting it 
off. Isn’t it strange ?* ’ 

Sir Noel understood better than that fair crea- 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 


ture herself the significance of all these tremors 
and hesitations. Now that his first fears were at 
rest, they both touched and amused him, and a 
smile rose to his lips as she glided from the room, ; 
leaving a cloud of sweet odors behind her. 

Into this delicate perfume old farmer Storms 
came a few minutes after, looking stolid, grim, 
and clumsily awkward. The nails of his heavy 
shoes sunk into the carpet at every step, and his 
garments of soiled fustian contrasted coarsely 
with the rich cushions and sumptuous draperies 
of the room. 

44 Well, Sir Noel, I’ve come about the lease, if 
you’ve no objection. It is welly up now, and I 
want your word upon it; being o’er anxious about 
the old place, besides repairs, and the like.” 

44 Why, Storms, has there been any disagree¬ 
ment between you and the bailiff ? It has always 
been my orders that the old tenants should have 
preference.” 

44 Well, as to that, Sir Noel, it isn’t so much 
the lease itself that troubles one; but Dick and I 
want it at a lighter rent, and we would like a new 
house on the grounds agin the time when the lad 
will get wed, and want a roof of his own. That 
is what we’ve been thinking of, Sir Noel.” 

44 A new house for Dick?” said Sir Noel, as¬ 
tonished. 44 Why, man, your cottage is the best 
on the place. It was built for a dower house.” 

44 Aye, aye I I know that; but as oifr Dick 
says, no house is big enough or good enough for 
two families. The lad is looking up in the world 
a bit of late. He means to take more land, and 
do business for himself, or maybe apprentice him¬ 
self to a lawyer.’ 

ndeed,” said Sir Noel. 44 What has he been 


SG3 


doing to warrant this extraordinary start in the 
world?” 

• 4 Summet that he means to keep to himself yet 
awhile, he says, but it is sure, if things turn out 
rightly. So I want a promise of the lease, and 
all the other things, while the iron is hot. He 
told me to say nothing about it, only to ask, in a 
civil way, if the young maister had come to his 
senses yet, or was likely to. He is awful fond of 
the young master, is my son Dick, and sends me 
o’er, or comes himself to the lodge every day to 
hear about him. He would be put about sorely 
if he knew that I had let on about the house just 
yet; but I can see no good in waiting. You will 
kindly bear it in mind that we shall want a deal 
more than the lease. Dick says he’s sure to have 
it, one way or another; and a rare lad forgetting 
his own will is our Dick.” 

There was something strange in the extrava¬ 
gance, almost insolence, of this request, that 
made the baronet thoughtful. He felt the stolid 
assumption of the old man, but did not resent it. 
Some undercurrent of apprehension kept him 
prudent. He only replied, quietly, 

44 Well, Storms, the lease is not out yet. There 
is plenty of time,” and, with a wave of the hand, 
dismissed the old man. 

In the hall Storms was astonished to find his 
son waiting, apparently careless, though his eyes 
gleamed with suppressed wrath. He followed 
the old man out, and once under the shelter oi 
the park, turned upon him. 

44 You old idiot, what were you doing in there?” 

44 Nothing, Dick I Only asking after the younf 
maister,” was the cringing reply. 

(to be continued.) 


SPRING FLOWERS. 

BT MARTHA BENSON. 


L 

Dxab flowers of Spring, 

To me you bring 
Bright places far away; 
Green lanes I see, 

Where bird and bee 
Make music all the day. 

II. 

By wood and stream 
I muse and'dream, 

And read as in a book 
The welcome sign 
Of love divine 
In many a fairy nook. 

m. 

Oh, gentle flowers! 

Oh, golden hours! 

When Life was in its Spring, 


And love's delight 
Came warm and bright 
Hope's celestial wing. 

IV. 

Each tiny grief 
Was then as brief 
As short-lived, flowers, as yon; 
As quickly sped 
The tears we shed 
As trembling drops of dew. 

V. 

As never more 
From Nature's store 
Spring's firstlings shall depart, 
So still shall blow, 

Where’er we go. 

The Spring flowers of the heart. 
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We give, first, this month, a traveling costume 
for a young lady, to be made of gray alpaca, mo¬ 


th reo rows of trimming, and finished with but¬ 
tons. The back of the Polonaise has one band, 
same as those on the front, finishing the edge, to 
which may be added a fringe, two inches deep. 
Sixteen yards of alpaca, or mohair, one piece, 
thirty-six yards long, of alpaca braid, and three 
dozen buttons, will be required. Of linen, twelve 
to fourteen yards will be sufficient. 

Next we give a walking-suit of buff cambric. 
The under-skirt barely touches, and is further 
furnished with button and loops near the waist, 
to shorten it when required; cut very narrow, 
and trimmed with two plaited flounces, eight 
inches deen. including the heading; put on with 


hair, or in linen fer the summer months. The 
under-skirt is very narrow, only measuring a 
trifle over three yards in width; across the front 
breadth it is simply trimmed with rows of alpaca 
braid, put on in groups of three rows; the rest of 
the skirt is ornamented with two ruffles, six 
inches deep, cut on the bias, gathered on and 
h ja led by three rows of the braid to correspond 
wi:h the front. The Polonaiso is cut double- 
bre.i3ted, and buttons down the left side from 
the neck, as seen iu the design. The front of it 
u ornamented with bands of the material, one 
inch wide, bound with braid, and both sides 
finished with the buttons. The left side buttons, 
and the right side is made to simulate button¬ 
holes. The coat-sleeves has a deep cuff, with 


a r arrow band, one inch wide, cut on the biM 
this is stitched down by the sewing-machim 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


The over-skirt is rather short and scant, and trim¬ 
med with one flounce, six inches deep. There is 
a plain shirt-waist with coat-sleeves, with plaited 
ruflle at the wrist. The cape, which is round, 
comes just a little below the waist, and is trim¬ 
med to correspond. A leather belt, with bag, is 
worn with this costume. Sixteen to eighteen 
yards of cambric will be necessary. Be careful 
not to make the plaiting too full, as it will be im¬ 
possible to iron nicely. 

Next is a pretty and simple costume for a young 
hdy for the country, made of light-blue, pink, or 
buflf percale, and trimmed with a darker color, 
with a white polka dotted pattern, put on as a 
border and heading to the deep flounce on the 
skirt proper, and as a finish to the over-skirt. 
The jacket is exceedingly stylish, cut double- 
breasted, and finished with revers of the dotted 
percale around the neck, and turned back upon 
the skirt of the jacket in front. The jacket is 
slashed at the sides awl at the back. The coat- 
sleeves are cut very tight, finishing at the hand 
by an open cuff, and above that there are three 



buttons and button-holes. A light-blue percale, 
trim with navy-blue with the white dots. A pink, 
Vol. LXV.—25 
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\ plaited ruffles of bishop lawn. Two are placed 
\ upon the skirt, and one upon the ©ver-sWrt. 

There is a simple shirt waist, plain on the shoul- 
■ ders, and gathered into a belt at the waist .The 
< waist has a pretty trimming at the back of the 
j neck, forming a collarette, which is made by lay¬ 
ing three plaits each way. at the centre of the 
| back, shaping as 9een in the design, and trim- 
| ming with a narrow, plaited ruffle; a still nar- 
j rower one finishes it at the throat, and also the 
[ cuff, and upon the coat-sleeves. A plaid sash, 
} tying up the over-skirt on the lefl side, completes 
j this charming dress. Twelve yards of cambrie, 
and six yards of bishop lawn will be required. 


; with a dark-gray, dotted with white or black; 

buff, with black or chocolate color, with the white 
I dots. Any of these percales can be bought for 
i twenty-five cents per yard. The plain colors 
< aresomewhat higher in price. Choice shades cost 
!’ forty cents per yard. Four yards for the trimming 
| and twelve yards for the dress, will be required. 

| Another pretty percale costume is made of 
lilac or pale-green percale. The trimming is of 
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POSTAGE-STAMP CASE. 


We give also a very simple and effective design 



for a white pique dress for a little girl of eight oi 


ten years old. The under-skirt is perfectly plain. 
The upper-skirt is attached to the Polonaise front 
of the waist, which terminates in a tiny-pointed 
basque at the back The front of this is cut 
about one quarter of a yard shorter than the 
under-skirt, while the back part of the over-skirt 
is at least an eighth of a yard longer, even after 
it is puffed, as may be seen. All the trimming 
for this dress is made by cutting the edge of the 
pique into deep scallops, and binding them with 
either black or white braid, as the taste may sug¬ 
gest. The trimming is put on to form a yoke, 
back and front, on the bodice. A deep cuff, 
pointed in the centre, and ornamented with one 
large pearl button, trims the sleeve. A narrow 
belt of the material' is attached at the sides of 
the basque, fastened with a button to match, and 
helt 9 in the Polonaise at the waist in front. Six 
yards of pique, fine corded is the prettiest, and 
cost from sixty to seventy-five cents per yard. 

The newest spring costumes have nainsook 
waistcoats and aprons covered with open Eng¬ 
lish embroidery, and are ornamented with black 
velvet bows, and with flounces of batiste. The 
butcher-blue batistes are trimmed in the 9ame 
style, with bands of white nainsook, embroidered 
in open work; the tabliers match the bands, being 
worked all over; the sashes that drape the poufs 
are blue velvet, embroidered with white silk. Em¬ 
broidery will be fashionable; even the white woolen 
dresses, for the sea-side, are made with white silk. 


POST AGE-STAMP CASE. 

BT MBS. JAMS WSAYEB. 



The case and flap are cut out of6cru Java canvas, string, with inner pockets of canvas. The case is 
and embroidered in satin stitoh with green purse edged with green silk cord, sewn on with gold 
silk and gold thread. The lining is of brown lute- thread, and fastened with a steel clasp. 
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IN WAVED BRAID AND CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, two designs, one for an edging, J and crocher. This is a son of work ihai can be 
Ihe other for an insertion, both in waved braid > taken with you when visiting an afternoon. 


COSTUME FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF TWELVE YEARS. 

BY EM t LY H. MAT. 
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No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 6. 


Hal? ov Front, Including Vwt. 
Half of Back. 

Half of Side Body, Back. 

Half of Rzysrs for Front. 
Half o* Slyuvu. 


No. 6. Half of Cuff. 

No. 7. Sim of Button for Trimming. 

The dotted line in No. 1, shows where the 
revers are to be placed. The collar begins at D, 
continuing to the back. 
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CHATELAINE FOR SCISSORS. THREAD-CASE. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The crescent-shaped ornament is made of card¬ 
board, covered with pale-yellow silk, embroi¬ 
dered with brown purse silk and gold beads. 
Round the outside it is edged with yellow soutache 
and a fringe of gold and crystal beads. Above 
the crescent is an embroidered strip of brown 
gros-grain silk, with double lining of gauze and 
lutestring, to which is fastened a metal hook. 
Below the crescent are two strips of emboridered 
velvet, with little bars and rings of bronze to 
which the scissors are attached. 



These useful cases are made to hold silk, wool, 
or thread. A piece of silk or cashmere may be 
used for the outside. Holland is generally em¬ 
ployed for the lining, into which runners are 
made by rows of stitching, to pass the thread 
through. The case may be made of any con¬ 
venient size. The edge is bound and ornamented 
by a line of braid fastened down by fancy button¬ 
hole stitches. 3$9 
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twelve-thread white wool, * pass it under the j 
right-hand needle and wind it round the same; j 
make a loop nearly an inch long, pas3 the thread j 
over the needle, wind it round again and bring j 
the wool back, holding the loop steady with the 
left thumb*; pass the last stitch knitted with blue j 
wool over the two white threads on the needle— j 
the arrow in illustration shows how the left-hand j 
needle is to be inserted into the blue stitch—then 
knit two stitches with blue wool, draw the white \ 
wool across these stitches and repeat from *. ' 


wrong side. The sole is knitted in the same way, 
beginning at the toe by casting on 14 stitches, 
ami increasing or narrowing according to the 
pattern. When front, sides, and sole have each 
been edged with a row of double crochet in blue 
wool, sew the separate parts together on the 
wrong side, and taking on to the needle the 
marginal stitches of the shoe, knit 10 rows plain 
with white wool and cast off. Finish the pattern 
by trimming the front of the shoe with a blue 
satin bow. 
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These pretty slippers arc sometimes worn over 
thin shoes to keep the feet warm. They arc 
worked in blue and white fleecy wool in a loop 
stitch, and the loops inside are Intended 10 imi¬ 
tate a fur lining. Cut out a stiff paper pattern 
for the size required, and begin at the end of the 
toe (front part.) Cast on 16 stitches of blue wool. 
Along these knit backward and forward rows, 
increasing at the end of each row to fit the pattern. 
First and 2nd rows: Blue wool, knitted. 3rd 
row: Blue wool, knit 2 ; fasten on a piece of 


Cut off the white wool at the end of the row. 
4th row: All the blue stitches on the needle 
which were knitted off in the preceding row 
are now knitted off plain, and those made of 
the double while wool are slipped. 5th and 6th 
\ rows: Blue wool, knitted. In the 6th row the 
I double stitches are knitted off as one stitch Re¬ 
peat from the 3rd to the 6th row. Cast off the 
S centre stitches of the upper part of the shoe, and 
j work the sides in union with the front, joining 
* together the marginal stitches at the heel on the 
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CHAIR BOLSTER. 

BY MBS. JANB WEAVER. 



The foundation is velvet of two colors, joined 



together in stripes. The embroidery is shown 

in the full size. Rock braid is put over the joins 


f 




of the velvet to hide them. The colors of the 



silk and braid must be chosen to contrast with 


the velvet. 


EDGING. 
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DRAPERY FOR FRONT OF OTTOMAN. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials: Goth of various colors; Berlin wool. 

This drape is made of different pieces of cloth, 
cut in tengue shape, button-holed round with 
l'oriin wool, and sewn on to a strong piece of 
canvas the size required. The top is finished with 
a plaiting of cloth, with a narrow’ piece of trim¬ 
ming run along the middle. The points at the 
bottom are finished with a woolen tassel to match 
the stripe. The colors for the stripes can be 
chosen according to taste. A pocket is made in 


the canvas back, and buttoned on the outside. 
The opening of the pocket is bound; some of the 
tongue-shaped pieces in our design are embroi- 
derod with a little star-pattern in wool. A pretty 
design is formed by arrangement of the different 
colored pieces (see design.) These drapes are 
much used abroad for ottomans, which are placed 
in French windows—or Paris doors, as they are 
sometimes called—to keep the draught away from 
the occupants of the seat. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 



1 • 

eia j. 
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EMERY CUSHION 


BT MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 



This cushion is covered with blue un'eun, c.a-; be t i, anl a bow of blue ribbon. Round the 
broidered in point russe with two shades of blue j outside are a cord and an edging of scallops work- 
silk. It is also ornamented with one large steel I ed in button-hole stitch. 


TULLE EMBROIDERY. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This design is intended for a flounee to a black ^ The scallop is worked in blue silk, with a line of red 

or wnile net drops. It is to bo darned in colored j above and below; inside each scallop you introduce 

silks. The work is very simple and effective, f alternately stars of red, yellow, green, white, ete. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Hints tor the Work-Table. —We saw a very pretty 
hearth-rug, lately, which hod been made in this way. Three 
strips were taken, that had been intended for fender-stools, 
all different, and the broadest and prettiest was placed in the 
centre. Between each piece of work was a strip of dark 
velvet, the same width as tho centre one, and also all round 
the rug, forming a border. It was finished off by a fringe 
of the same color as the velvet, and the whole was lined with 
dark glazed calico; the strips of work, being different in 
pattern and grounding, did not look at all unpleasing. Tho 
lady in whose house wo saw this rug Inal made it up herself, 
and told us it was quite easy work, that a large needle and 
very strong thread were all that was wanted. 

We have seen small window-seats made in the following 
way. Have a board cut to the width of the strip of work you 
wish to cover it with, and to the size of the window recess; 
then stuff it to make it soft, and nail the work on with a 
gimp edging and gilt-headed nails. "When this is done, 
fasten the l*oard across tho window at the height wished 
from the* ground, t it ought to be rather low down,) and it 
will be a most comfortable little edge to sit upon. A good 
plan f*»r utilizing a length of wool or bead-work is to sew it 
firmly on to cluth or velvet, and fix it on a semi-circular 
piece of stout board, which should be nailed to the wall by 
means of Mqqiorts; thus forming a small half-table or large I 
bracket, very useful for arranging light ornaments on. It j 
is scarcely' necessary to say that tho work should be lined, ! 
before sewing it to the cloth, to make it bang better. Any j 
remnant of twill or rather firm material would answer. j 
Nothing brightens up a room better thau Bmart little anti- 
macassars, with colored ribbons; and these can bo easily and 
economically made with squares of muslin and broad satin 
ribbon. There should be four squares, about six inches 
square, hemmed all round, and on each a pattern—flowers, 
or, stars, or some such design—should be embroidered in 
colored worsted (any scrujw can be used up in tins way) in 
the centre. Tlte ribbon, which should be from four to five 
inches w ide, should be cut, crossed, and sewn together in 
tho centre forming a cross. Tho squares should then h© 
fitted in at the four corners, and sewn to the, ribbon. An 
edge of common lace, or a frill of muslin, should be tacked 
on all round, and finished off with littlo Ijows of narrow 
ribbon of the same color as the broad riblion that forms the 
cross. One yard of broad ribbon is required, and aliout tho 
Bam e of the narrow. These muslin squares can he made 
with figured net or spitted muolin, and sometimes a small 
one may be inserted in tho middle, laid on the ribbon, or by 
cutting the ribbon into four pieces of the length of the large 
squares, and the width of the small, you have the centre 
square transparent like the largor ones. Wo do not think 
tho muslin would wash, but theso squares are so easily and 
quickly made and fitted to the same ribbon, that they are 
scarcely worth the trouble of ironing and washing. 

We have seen these antimacassars made in lace squares 
(that kind of lace that is all braid in a zigzag fashion, with 
only bars and no stitches,) with bright ribbons, such as 
cherry' color, blue, green, pink, etc., to match the prevailing 
color of the furniture, nud the effect was excessively pretty. 
These lace squares, with alternate squares of satin of the 
same dimensions, make very pretty table-cover borders, 
with a narrow edge of course lace as a border. Couvropieds 
and little children s bedquilts cun bo arranged in tho same 
way. Squares of guipure J’art also look well. The antima- 
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caasars should be about sixteen inches square when made 
up, and it takes two yards and a half of the narrow lace 
to edge them round, allowing for a little fullness at the 
cornera. 

A Pretty Mantle-Piece Ornament may be obtained by 
suspending an acorn, by a piece of thread tied around it, 
within half an inch of the surface of some water contained 
in a vase, tumbler, or saucer, and allowing it to remain un¬ 
disturbed for several weeks. It will soon burst open, and 
small roots will seek the water; a straight and tapering 
stem, with beautiful, glossy, green leaves, will shoot upward 
and present a very pleasing appearance. Chestnut trees 
may be grown in the seme manner, but their leaves are not 
so beautiful as those of the oak. The water should be 
changed once a month, taking care to supply water of the 
same w’armth; bits of charcoal added to it will prevent the 
water from souring. If the little leaves turn yellow, add 
one drop of ammonia to the utensil which holds the water, 
and they- will renew their luxuriance. Auother pretty orna¬ 
ment is made by wetting a sponge and sprinkling it with 
canary, hemp, grass, and other seeds. The sponge should 
be refreshed with water daily, so as to be kept moist In a 
few' days the seeds will germinate, and the sponge will soon 
bo covered with a mass of green foliage. 

Plant Odors. —“ An old subscriber” wishes to know what 
flowers are the most odorous. Our correspondent will find, 
as a general thing, those flowers which are most brilliant 
or decided in color are, in like degree, less fragrant; the 
dogreo of fragrancy decreasing from white to yellow, then 
red, followed by blue, violet, green, orange, etc. It is also 
noted that among flowers of the same color, certain types of 
scent are provalont. In the white, the odor of honey is 
ofton found, though greatly varying in strength, or par¬ 
tially neutralized by some scent. The odor of prussic acid, 
so decided in the flowering almond and haw thorn, is alt o 
often met with in white flowers. Among yellow blossoms 
the scent of the orange prevails in a greater or less de¬ 
gree, while in those of a purple or violet hue, tho odor of 
vanilla is common, the holiotropo and lilac being readily re¬ 
cognized as members of this group. 

“Improves Evert Year.”— The Marion (To.) Herald 
says:—“ Tho March number of Peterson opens with a beau¬ 
tiful steel engraving—‘Blowing Bubbles’—and tho good 
impression obtained by looking at this picture is not dis¬ 
pelled by further perusal of the magazine. The story by 
Frank Lee Benedict, the 4 Trailing Arbutus,’ which is con¬ 
cluded in this number, is ono of the best magazine stories 
we have read for a long time. ‘Peterson’ improves every 
year, and is worth double the subscription price in any family 
merely for the wo*k department.” 

Drying Flowers. —After gathering the flowers or leaves 
on a dry day, lay them carefully and evenly betw'een sheets 
of soft blotting-paper, and iron them over with a hot flat¬ 
iron, pressing them well. After this put them quickly in 
fresh blotting-paper, inside of heavy music books, and leave 
the»w so for two or three weeks, turning them occasionally. 

The Circulation of this magazine has averaged, for ten 
years, 130,000 monthly. No other periodical, <Hmn»r in 
character, has ever rivaled this. 
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Additions to Clubs may be made at the price paid by the 
Test of the club. It it never too late in the year to add to a dub, 
or to get up a new dub. When enough additional subscribers 
have been added to a club to make a second club, the person 
sending them, is entitled to a second premium or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com¬ 
pleted. These additions may be made at auy time during 
the year. Only all such additional subscribers must begin, 
like the rest of the club, with the January number. 

A Chinese Pattern, ono of thoso of which we spoke last 
month, as so fashionable, is given, in the front of the pre¬ 
sent number, printed in color. The pattern is worked in 
applique on not. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Record of Mr. AlcotCs School. Exemplifying the Principles 
and Methods of Moral Culture. Third Edition. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. —This is the republication of a little 
book, tliat was first printed thirty-eight years ago, under 
the title of the •' Record of a School.” Wheu Miss Alcott’s 
“ Little Men” appeared, the inquiry was often made, if ever 
th"™ was or could l>e a school like Plumfleld; and the an¬ 
swer is this account of Mr. Alcott’s school, as originally 
written by Miss E. P. Peabody, one of the teachers in that 
institution. The volume will be of great interest to all who 
are interested in the subject of education. Miss Peabody 
says, in a preface to this edition, that she has had occasion 
to modify some of her earlier opinions as to certain details 
of Mr. Alcott’s method, but she still holds with him that 
education must bo moral, intellectual, and spiritual, as well 
as physical, and begin with the very beginning of life. 

'The Story of a Summer; Or Journal Leaves from Chappaqua. 
By tWdia Cleveland. 1 rob, 16 mo. New York. O. TV. Carle ton 
A Co. —The late Horace Greeley was never so happy as when 
he could leavo the bustle and excitement of New York, and 
spend a few days at a hill-side farm, called Chapjiaqua, 
which he owned in West Chester county. Tho lovers of his 
memory will welcome this little volume principally because 
it is the record of a summer spent at this form. Miss Cleve¬ 
land, the writer, is a niece of Mr. Greeley, and the book is 
dedicated to her cousins, Ida and Gabrielle. It is a desul¬ 
tory', sketchy work, but is full of interest nevertheless. The 
volume is very neatly printed and bound, and is illustrated 
with numerous views of Chappaqua. 

Thorjte Regis. By the author of the “ Rose-Garden." and 
“ Unawares." I vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. —There 
is never much plot in tho stories of this author: in this re¬ 
spect she is tho farthest possible removed from sensational¬ 
ism; but there is always an atmosphere of refinement, the 
incidents never violate proluibilities, and her characters are 
generally sketched with delicacy and truth. The sceno of 
“ Thorpe Regis” is laid in England, and nothing can be letter 
than its descriptions of rural life there, nothing more charm¬ 
ing tlrnn the idylic air that hangs around the whole story. 
The volume Is exceptionally well printed. In this respect, 
“ Thorpo Regis,” like all the other publications of Roberts 
Brothers, is a model. 

About Women, Love and Marriage. By F. Saunders, author 
of “ Salad for the Solitary," etc., etc. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
G. W. Carleton A Co.— This little treatise is divided Into four 
parts, named respectively, “Concerning Celibacy,” “The 
Baling Passion,” “ Wedded Love,” and “ Modern Impedi¬ 
ments to Marriage.” There is a good deal of sentimentality 
running through its pages, and a liberal sprinkling of poe 
tical quotations, but in spite of those drawbacks, os some 
might think them, the general tone is sensible, and tho 
advice excellent on the whole. 


Sex and Education. A Reply to Dr. E. H. Clarke's “ Sex In 
Education." Edited, with'an Introduction, by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. —The plan of 
this work is original, impartial, and effective. Mrs. Howe, 
instead of relying entirely on her owu pen, though none 
could be more forcible, has collected the views ef other emi¬ 
nent writers, such as Col. Hlgginson, Mre. Horace Mann, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Professor Bascom, etc., etc. In ad¬ 
dition to what these able authors say, she gives the testimony 
of various colleges—Vassar, Antiech, and Oberlin, as well 
as that of the Michigan ODd Lombard Uuivermties. In this 
way, she lias brought together a mass of anthority and evi¬ 
dence, which sho fairly regards as unansw erable, in favor of 
the opinion tluit thero is nothing in sex to justify any differ¬ 
ence in education as between man and woman. Mrs. Howe 
concludes her Introduction with tho following sentences, 
which show how high and noble is her aim. “ Educate tho 
future wives with the future husbands. Give the two ia 
common the hightest enjoyments and the happiest memories. 
Then shall the marriage wreath crown the pair in its true 
human dignity, never to be displaced or lost.” 

Charles Dickens' Works. People's Duodecimo Edition. 21 vole., 
12 mo PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —The number 
^ of editions of Dickens’ works Is almost legion, for nearly 
every prominent American publisher has a dozen. Tho firm 
of T. B. Peterson <fe Brothers alone issue about twenty, among 
the most prominent of which are the “Illustrated Octavo 
Edition,” “ Illustrated Duodecimo Edition,” “ Cheap Puper 
Cover Edition,” and “ Green Cloth Duodecimo Edition,” the 
ono under notice. This edition is so called because it is 
bound in green morocco clotli„with gilt medallion portrait 
on the sides; and on the whole is, perhaps, the most desir¬ 
able of the many editions, because it combines elegance with 
cheapness in greater degree than any others. The volumes 
contain no loss than two hundred illustrations on tinted 
paper. The price has recently been reduced to meet the 
times. No library is complete without an edition of Dickens, 
and no edition is so desirable, at the price, as this. 

The Parisians. By Edward Bultcer, Lord Lytton. 1 vol., 12 me. 
PhUada: J. B. Lippineolt A Co. —This is the last of Iiord 
Lytton’s many novels. Tho scene is laid in Paris, just be¬ 
fore, and during, the memorable siege. Apart from tho 
story, tho work is interesting for its disquisitions on poli¬ 
tical and social affairs, disquisitions put into the mouths of 
the actors, but most of them expressing Lord Lytton’s own 
opinions. A serious defect of the book is its caricature of 
educated Americans. Col. Morley, for example, talks as 
no American, with the least pretence to culture, ever talked. 
Wljen will English authors learn to describe fairly the peo¬ 
ple on this side of the Atlantic? Of the scores of English 
novelists, Andrew Trollope is the only one who has not 
grossly misrepresented Americans, in his books. 

Common Sense. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 1 vol., 8 ro. PhUada : 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —Whoever has read “ Kate Ken¬ 
nedy,” “ Only Temper,” and “ Married,” former novels by 
this author, will be pleased to hear of this new fiction from 
her pen. Mrs. Newby always has Interesting plots, and the 
moral of her stories is invariably high and pure. 

Lilian DalaelL By the author of “ Unclaimed" 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Boston: Loring. —The imprint of this publisher is usually a 
guarantee of excellence, and the present fiction offers no 
contradiction to tho rule. In these balmy Spring days, if 
you have a moment for leisure in-doors, get “Lilian Dalzell,” 
and read it. A cheap edition. 

The Hidden 8m. By Miss Elisa A. Dupuy. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This* is a sequel to 
“ The Dethroned Heiress,” by the same author. Miss Du- 
pny, with a large circle of readers, enjoys quite a consider¬ 
able popularity. The volume is handsomely printed and 
neatly bound in cloth. 
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OUR ARM-OH AIR.-MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 


OUR ARM-«HAIR. 

American Silks in Europe. —An American lady writes 
from Paris to Messrs. Cheney Bros., as follows: 

Three years ago, or thero abonts, I received from you a 
dress pattern of black “ American Silk” from your manu¬ 
factory, with a letter, in which you wished me to give it 
“hard usage,” and when I got a hole in it, to let you know. 
Holes have nothing to do with the inditing of this letter, 
but to tell you how the silk has behaved. 

1 was exceedingly anxious that it should prove a success, 
because it was American, and if I have one “ bump” bigger 
than another, it is patriotism. The drew-makers universally 
denounced American silks as worthless. After several skir¬ 
mishes with my dress-maker, I, however, got my drees made, 
and put it on. For the first six months I didn't know 
whether I liked it or not. Like all grog grain*, it caught 
tho dust. But at the end of six months 1 should not know 
how to do without it. I wore it everywhere, and kept on 
wearing it, until now it is “ a traveled dress.” I crossed 
the sea with it, wore it throughout England; it was my 
every-day dress and Sunday go-to-meeting dress for six 
months in Paris; it protected me from the blasts of the 
Mediterranean, and went everywhere I did in Italy, from 
Kapii'S to Venice; it sailed on the Adriatic, was my constant 
companion during a three months of adventures among the 
heathens of Vienna, and now tluit I've worn it back to Paris, 
and turned it wrong side out, hind side before, and upside, 
it is still my best gown, and the only friend I have that I 
have endowed with infallibility. In short, it is the most re¬ 
markable silk I ever saw, and because it never wears out 
is why the dross-makers don't praise it. During these 
three years I have bought but one dress, for I thought I 
ought to have two drosses, in case anybody should lay illegal 
hands ui>on the American fabric, and that was a French silk 
of precisely the same value in cost, per yard. I have worn 
ft but little, but already it has taken on a shining com¬ 
plexion, and threatens treason at every turn. 

Believe me, Messieurs, your trails-Atlantic well-wishing 
compatriot. 

“Never a Poor Number.” —The Holla (Mo.) Herald 
says:—“ If there Is one thing that makes a lady 's liourt leap 
forth with pleasure and delight, it is ‘Peterson.’ There 
was never a poor number issued of this periodical, and tho 
last number does not deviate from the rule, and it is, if any¬ 
thing, better tlian all previous ones. The engraving is true 
ns steel to nature. Thcu we have the brilliant fash ion- 
plates, for wdiich ' Peterson’ is so Justly noted, and w hich 
make it the most popular of ladies’ magazines.” 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for It has tho largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson's Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. I.IVEZEY, M. D. 

No. V.— The Permanent Teeth. — (Continued.) 

During the coming of the permanent teeth, none of the 
temporary set should he removed, unnecessarily, before the 
former are sufficiently advanced to take their place, lest the 
arch of the jaw contract, which It is prone to do, and in¬ 
sufficient room results when they do come, to arrange them¬ 
selves evenly over their proper situation. It is evident. 


therefore, that judgment should be exercised in removing 
any one of tho milk teeth, whether early or late, to secure 
regularity in the permanent set. 

In the preservation of the teeth, mothers must bear tn 
mind that the teeth are exceedingly apt to suffer from ex¬ 
tremes in temperature of fluids taken In the mouth. The 
rule is, never to allow the child to take into the mouth any 
liquid sufficiently hot or cold as to produce any pain or de¬ 
cided unpleasant effect The next important rule is, to cause 
the child to form the habit of cleausing the teeth thoroughly 
in the morning upon rising, and before retiring at night, as 
well as after the midday meal. This should be done by 
means of a brush and clean, soft water, (medicated, as here¬ 
after mentioned in certain cases,) the hair of the brush not 
being too hard or too closely set, but sufficiently elastic and 
fine to cleanse the interstices between the teeth where finxl 
and, consequently, tartar is apt first to form. 

If cleanliness fails to prevent the tendency to the forma¬ 
tion of incrustations upon the teeth, culled tartar, some hann- 
less tooth-powder may be resorted to. Not a few of those in 
the market, however, will remove the tartar and w hiten tli— 
teeth at the expense of irremodiable injury to the enamel, 
on account of their containing tartaric or other acids. 

An unobjectionable tooth-powder is either of the follow ¬ 
ing: 1 Prepared chalk, finely pulverized, three ounces; 
pulverized myrrh and orris-root, each, one ounce; red chalk, 
one drachm, or powdered cunit-fish one ounce. A few drops 
of oil of wintergreen, to perfume, may be incorporated with 
the ]K>wders. 2. Powdered cliamoal, (willow,) six drachma, 
and one drachm each of pow dered myrrh and Peruvian l«rk, 
constitutes a good powder to stimulate the gums w hen soft 
or spongy, as well as to destroy offensive secretions which 
give rise to laid breath. 

Children often becomo puny and unhealthy ; and thh con¬ 
dition is manifested more fully by a soft, flabby state of the 
gums, which incline to bleed from slight eauses. A little 
medicine of a tonic and lAxative character, as tinet, rhubarb, 
and gentian, conjoined with the local application of either 
of tho powders above to the gums, or a mouth-wash of a few 
drops of tincture of myrrh in half a wineglassful of water, 
will generally suffice. 

The use of acids to the teeth, or the mineral acids (elixir 
vitriol, and others,) internally, without proper protection, os 
well as a profuse supply of sweetmeats, cheap candies, or 
calomel, should alike be deprecated. 

These all tend to dostroy the enamel of the teeth, super¬ 
inducing a decomposition of their structure, and, conse¬ 
quently a rapid decay. From these various causes arises the 
fact that w e can scarcely find a child at the present day re¬ 
taining the first set, or milk teeth, in any degree of integ¬ 
rity till they are displaced by the permanent set. A large 
majority of children’s teeth are seen to bo dark, decaying, 
or gone long before the time arrives for their displacement, 
and thus evil is constantly the result This should not and 
need not be. 


HORTICULTURE, ETC. 

The Eupatoiuuii as a Garden Flower.— All professional 
gardeners, and we may say amateurs too, are charmed by 
the introduction of a white flower which combines the 
qualities of being a profuse ldoomer, hardy and effective in 
masses. With this fact in view, it seems strange that we 
so seldom see the eupatoritun ageraioidcs cultivated in oui 
gardens. It is common in all our shady woods, blooming 
during the latter part of August and far into September. 
The only objection that can be brought forward is Its rank 
growth, therefore requiring considerable room. We know 
of no more effective white flower for bouquets and floral 
ornaments. 
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A Goon Flower roR Garden Borders.— We recommend 
the old-t;u>hioned doublo May pink as tlic l>est border to beds 
in which bulbs are planted. Its firm roots keep the margin 
well dofined; Its dwarf habit and bright evergreen fcliage 
make it beantiful throughout the year, while its rich pro¬ 
fusion of lovely flowers, and its unrivnlcd fragrance, coming 
as they do, jdet as the perfume of the hyacinth, and the 
radiant glory of the tulip are departing, make it In the 
highest degree desirable. 

Plants tor Rock work, —An interesting plant for rock- 
work is recommended by the “ Gardener’s Chronicle,” to be 
u Scabiosa Panuume." It grows In hammocks, and has 
heavy foliage and pale flowers, succeeded by a feathery 
pappus-like calyx, which gives the plant a very distinct 
aspect. 


PARLOR GAMES. 

Sailor's Music. —A very amusing game, for this season 
of the year, is known under theabove title. It is played by 
everybody deciding what Instrument they will exactly imi¬ 
tate the movements necessary to play upon. For instance, 
one takes a harp, another a hurdy-gurdy, Jew’s harp, piano, 
bones, clarionet, accordion, etc., while the leader of the game 
feigns to play upon the fiddle. All eyes must be kept upon 
him. As long as he plays the fiddle each one continues with 
his own instrument; but if he imitates any of the others— 
harp or piano, or the like—the player of the particular one 
he selects must at once do the fiddle, or pay a forfeit, and 
himself become fiddler. If the leader enteni into the game 
with spirit, and makes the changes from one instrument to 
another rapidly, there is sure to bo plenty of fun. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49* Every receipt m (Ms Cook-Book has bee* tested by a prac- 
ttoai housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Julienne .—Take about equal quantities of carrots, turnips, 
and of leek, onions, and celery together, cut them all in 
thin strips, not much more than one-efghth of an inch 
square, and about one and a half inches long. Pnt them in 
a sauce-pan, with a lump of fresh butter, a good pinch of 
powdered lump sugar, and pepper and salt to taste. Toss 
lightly on the fire, until the vegetables begin to color, then 
odd a head of lettuce, shredded fine, and a small handful of 
sorrel, also finely shredded; and after giving the whole a 
tossing on the fire for five or ten minutes, moisten with 
some good stock, and keep the soup hot by the side of the 
fire for a couple of hours; when wanted, add as much more 
stock as is necessary, and serve. 

Sootch Broth .—Put a pint of Scotch (not pearl) barley into 
a gallon of cold water, with a large carrot cut into dice, 
three onions, and three pounds scrag end of a neck of mut¬ 
ton. After a time, add three or four turnips, also cut into 
diee, and keep It stewing, not boiling, for six hours, skim¬ 
ming it frequently. Should water require to be added, let 
it be boiling. This Is for a small quantity of broth. Before 
serving, add some parsley, chopped fine. 

Cheap Soup .—'Take two turnips, two carrots, two leeks, a 
quarter of a pound of lean beef chops, and three-quarters of 
an ounce of blaok pepper. Fry the whole with two ounces 
of dripping for a quarter of an hour, then take it off the 
fire, and stir in half a pound of flour; put all into a boiler, 
and pour over it six quarts of soft water, boiling; then put 
in a pint of peas, and boil gently for three hours. Add salt 
teyoor taste. 


A French Soup made vrilhoui Meat —Take a large* Inmp of 
butter and a tuMcspounful of flour; brown them in the 
sauce-pan In which the soupia to he made; then chop up 
finely some carrots, onions, celery, sorrel, and jvjtatoes, and 
mix them together, put them into the suuce-pan,' with 
popper and salt; pour boiling water over them, and let 
them stew over the fire for three or four hours; they can 
hardly simmer too long. A little thyme, parsley, cress, and 
mint, are a great improvement, added to the other ingre¬ 
dients. 

* FISH. 

Lobster or Crab Outlets. —Take out the meat of either a lob¬ 
ster or crab, mince it up, and add two ounce* of butter, 
browned with one tablespoonful of flour, and seasoned with 
a little pepper, salt, and cayenne. Add about half a pint of 
strong stock, stir the mixture over the fire until quite hot, 
and lay it ia separate tablespoonfuls on a large dish. When 
they are cold form them into tho shape of cutlets, brush 
them over with yolk of egg, beaten; dip them in bread¬ 
crumbs, fry them of a light-brown color in clarified l»eef- 
dripping, and place them round a dish, with a little fried 
parsley in the center. 

Ticice Laid .—Take one pound of the remnants of cod¬ 
fish , remove all skiu and bone, taking caro to lenve the fish 
in nice pieces. Put two ounces of butter into a sauce-pan; 
when melted, add half a tablespoonful of flour; stir it on 
the fire two or three minutes, pour in a gill of milk, add 
salt and pepper to taste, and a little nutmeg; stir until the 
sauce boils. Take two hard-boiled eggs, cut each into eight 
pieces, put them into the sauce with the fish, und about one 
pound of mashed potatoes; mix all lightly together, dish it 
up high on a plate, put it into the oven to brown, ornament 
with some slices of hard-boiled egg, and serve. 

To Boil Cod Fish. —Crimped cod is preferable to the plain; 
It is likewise better cut in slices than cooked whole; to boll 
it well, have tho water ready boiling, with one pound of salt 
to every six quarts; put in your fish, draw your fish-kettle 
to the corner of the fire, where let it simmer slowly from 
twenty minutes to half an hour; when done, the l>one in the 
center will draw out easily; if boiled too much, it would 
eat tough and stringy. Should the fish not be crimped, add 
moro salt to the water; it will cause the fish to eat firmer. 

Salt Fish Pie. —The remains of cold salt fish, and egg sauce, 
mixed well with mashed potatoes, and baked iu a pie-dish, 
with a littlo pepper and cayenne for seasoning, is very uice. 

MEATS. 

Rissoles of Cold Meat. —To one pound of cold meat allow 
three-quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs, salt, and pepper, 
a tablespoonful of minced parsley, a little finely-chopped 
lemon-peel, and two eggs. Mince the meat very fine; mix 
all tegethor. Divide into balls or cones nicely shaped; put 
them into a pan of bailing lard; there must be enough lard 
to cover them. Fry the rissoles till they aro a nice light- 
brown. Serve with parsley for a garnish, or, if preferred, 
with gravy poured over them. Chicken or rabbit makes 
very delicious rissoles. 

Mutton Chop.— To cook a mutton chop well is a great art 
They should not be cut too thin, and should be dona over a 
nice bright coal fire. They will take from eight to ten 
minutes. When the fht ia transparent and tho lean feels 
; hard, the chop is done. It should be served on a very' hot 
plate, and with a nice mealy potato, hot In dressing a chop 
never stick a fork into it. Tomato sance is likewise served 
with it. 

Ca^Ts Heart, Roasted. —Put the heart in luke-warm water 
for an hour, then wipe It dry ; stuff it with a nice and highly- 
seasoned veal stuffing or forcemeat, cover It with buttered 
pape.% and set It down to roast at a good fire from half an 
hour to an hour, depending on the size ; serve tt with any 
good gravy. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


SANITARY. S 

Tincture of Rote*. —Tuke the leaves of the common rose | 
(centifolio,) and place, without pressing them, in a common \ 
bottle; pour some good spirits of wine upon them, close the ) 
bottle, and let it staud till required for use. This tincture 
will keep for years, and yield a perfume little inferior to 
ottar of roses; a few drops of it will suffice to impregnate 
the atmosphere of a room with a delicious odor. Common 
vinegar ia greatly improved by a very small quantity being I 
added to it 

Remedy far a Headache. —Pains in the head arise from such 
a variety of causes that no one remedy will answer in every 
coso; but the following is au excellent preparation, and from 
the simplo nature of the ingredients, it is worth trying: 
Put a handful of salt into a quart of water, one ounce of 
spirits of hartshorn, and half an ounce ef spirits of camphor; 
put them quickly into bottle to prevent the escape of the 
spirits; s»ok a piece of cloth with the mixture, and apply 
it to the head; wet the cloth afresh as soon as it gets heated. 

Beet Way of moling Gum-tcaier. —Take half an ounce of 
gum-arabic, put it in a wide-mouthed bottle, and pour upon 
the gum a gill of hot water; let it stand for a day, fre¬ 
quently stirring it, then add a wineglassful of gin. Shake 
the mixture well together, and cork the bottle tightly, 
covering it carefully with leather, Gum made in this man¬ 
ner will keep for a very long time without becoming mil¬ 
dewed. If it should become too stiff, add more gin. 

To Cure Gnat Stingn. —Take an ounce of camphor, keep it 
in a covered jug, with a quart of cold water; sponge over 
beforo getting into bed. Or, take a piece of camphor, not 
larger than a hazel-nut, burnt in the bowl of a spoon, or in 
a saucer, will quell myriads of these tortures. Or, place a 
little powdered camphor in the stockings and other articles 
of dress, and wipe the face and hands with camphor-water. 

Remedy for Bruises or Cute. —Put the blossom of white 
lilies, without the stalks, into a bottle, cover them with 
brandy or gin, and cork the bottle tightly; they will be fit 
for use In about two months. For dressing a cut or bruise 
with them, take a leaf from a bottle, place It, wet with the 
spirit over the cut; bind it on with a rag. 

To Remove Sunburn. —A little lemon-juice put into a cup 
of milk, and then the face washed with the milk, is a com¬ 
plete remedy for sunburn. We would advise its not being 
applied too frequently, as all things are more or less hurtful 
to the skin when applied too often. 

Another. —Fresh milk, mixed with oatmeal, Is very bene¬ 
ficial to a sunburnt complexion. Many use buttermilk with 
equal success. Sulphur, mixed with fresh milk, is also ex¬ 
cellent for washing the skin with. 

Bandoline , (Rose.)—Tragacanth, six ounees; rose-water, 
one gallon; mix, and after standing two days strain, and 
add otto of roses to perfume. May be colored with a little 
cochineal. The almond bandoline may be mado by substi¬ 
tuting the oil of bitter almonds for the otto of roses. 

For a Bone-Felon. —Double a piece of cloth once or twice, 
and wet with coal-oil, and so wrap the finger up; every now 
and then wet it with the oil, until the finger is blistered. 

To Remove Walnut and Fruit Stains from the Fingers. —Dip 
them in strong tea, rubbing the nails with it with a nail 
brush; wash in warm water; the stains come out instantly. 

A Lotion for Weak Eyes. —Twenty drops of laudanum and 
five drops of brandy in a wineglass of water. Apply three 
times a day as warm as the eyes will bear it 
Rose Water. —Put fresh-gathered roses Into a Jar with some 
water; add twelve drops of oil‘of vitriol, and in a short time 
the water will assume the color and scent of the roses. 

A Gargle. —A good gargle for inflammatory sore throat 
n&y be made by mixing a little nitre in barley water. 


____t 

For a Bum .—As quickly ns possible, beat up the whites o 
several eggs, using one tablcspoonfhi of salt to the whites of 
two eggs, and after it Is beaten up well, saturate cotton, and 
apply to the burn; it will draw all the fire out; and then it is 
so cooling that the sufferer can go to sleep. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fio i.— House-Dress or White Muslin and Mauve and 
Claret-Changeable Silk.— The back part of the dress is 
made of white muslin, with threo-deep plain flounces at the 
bottom; then a wide puffing, edged on either side with a 
band of the silk; above that are two more ruffles* The 
front and the waist of the dress are of the Bhot mauve and 
claret silk; the front is laid in a kilt plaiting from top to 
bottom of the skirt, and edged at the sides with a narrow 
silk ruffle. The body is deep and coatahaped at the back, 
open at the neck in front, and Is finished with a ruffle of the 
silk. Wide, flowing sleeves. 

Fio. ii.— House or Walkino-Drkss or Canvas Grena¬ 
dine of a Delicate Burr or Ecru Color.— This grenadine 
need not necessarily be worn over silk; a buff muslin will 
answer very well; it is made with one deep flounce, headed 
by a double ruffle, one standing and one lolling down, di¬ 
vided by a bias band of brown silk. The uppor-skirt is 
rounded, short, and slightly puffed at the back. The waist Is 
cut with a small pointed basque at the bock, and a much 
deeper basque of the Medici style in front, and is open at 
the neck; the wide sleeves, upper-skirt, basque, and waist, 
are all trimmed with bias bands of brown silk. 

Fio. in.— Carriage-Dress or Rose-Colored Moijaiu.— 
The skirt is plain, with a plaited trimming, forming an over¬ 
skirt, cut square in front, sloping up at the side, and much 
deeper at the hack; this trimming or skirt is edged with a 
band of black velvet ribbon, and ornamented with black 
velvet bows. A row of black velvet heads the plaited trim¬ 
ming. The plain, tight waist has a row of block velvet 
around the throat, and down the front of the dress to the 
plaited over-dress. The deep, rather close-fitting basquo is 
quite plain, with a wide, rolling collar, and is trimmed with 
black velvet Black bonnet with white plume. 

Fio. iv.— Medici Evening Dress. —The petticoat or under¬ 
skirt is of black silk, trimmed with a deep-plaited ruffle of 
crepe lissi, a full, loose ruffle of the cr6pe heads the plaited 
ruffle, and three bias hands of the same are placod higher up 
the skirt; a straight bias band of black silk, edged on either 
side with a plaiting of the green cr6pe, goes straight down 
the front The over-skirt is of the cripe, and lolls quite 
long at the back; the side-pieces are edged with a plaiting 
oftheertspe. The Medici waist is composed of black silk, and 
of the crepe lissi, lined with silk of the same color; the ruff 
which forms the front trimming of the waist, stands straight 
up on the shoulders and at the back. 

Fio. v.— Carriage-Dress.— The under-skirt is of black 
silk, and is trimmed with twelve very narrow black ruffles, 
separated into three sets by two narrow bias folds of dark 
crimson silk. The over-dress is of gray pongee, faced with 
! the crimson silk, and very much loopod np at the sides; it 
is trimmed down the front with plastrons of black silk, 
bound with crimson, and fastened with pearl buttons; small 
pearl buttons are in tho middle of each plastron, and a large 
one catches up the skirt on the hips. The sleeves and waist 
are trimmed with black silk ? edged with crimson. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with black ribbon and poppies. 

Fio. vi. — Walking-Dress or Dark Gray Cashmere.— 
The skirt is quite plain, and made long enough to wear in 
the house; but with buttons at the back, by which it eon be 
looped up for the street. A large black velvet bag is worn 
on the left side; it depends from the waist by two wide 
ribbons of the color of the dress, having two pearl buckles, 
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which fasten the ribbon when it is attached to the dress; 
these ribbons extend below the bag, thus forming a very 
stylish trimming for this very stylish but plain dress. The 
basque fits closely, and the pockets, collar, and cuffs are of 
black velvet 

Fig. yii.—Evening-Dress of White Muslim.— The front 
of the dress has five puffings at the bottom, and a row of 
ruffles trims the sides; the train is puffedj lengthwise, and 
the whole dress ornamented with wreaths and clusters of 
pink roses, and sashes, and looping of blue ribbon. 

Fio. vm.—W aist of French Riding-Habit or Dark- 
Green Cloth. —There is a simulated vest of green cloth, 
and the habit has a rolling collar, the upper part of which 
is made of black velvet Dark-green felt hat, and green 
gauze veil. 

Fio. ix.—Waist of English Riding-Habit or Dark-Blue 
Cloth.—T he waist is perfectly plain, with only a small coat 
basque at the back. Black “stove-pipe” hat, with dotted 
tulle veil. 

General Remarks.— We also give many new styles of 
hats. A dress hat of Leghorn, trimmed with yellow rib¬ 
bon, and quantities of blue-corn flowers; a sun-hat of straw, 
trimmed with black velvet, poppies, and field daisies; and a 
garden-hat of white muslin, tied with loops of black velvet; 
also a collaret of white lace, pink roses and a black velvet 
bow; a corslet of black velvet ribbon, and a new style fan 
of a medium size. 

As the season advances, new materials constantly make 
their appearance, and the name is legion; combinations of 
silk and wool, or silk and linen, or wool and cotton, are in¬ 
numerable ; the colors are also of marvelous varioty, or of a 
marvelous number of shades of the same color. As we said 
lost month, the shades of gray ore the favorites for spring, 
they are so cool-looking; but 6cru or buffs are nearly os 
popular. This latter color U particularly pretty over black 
or brown, and some of the open stripes in grenadine, or 
other soft stuffs, look very well when worn only as a Polo¬ 
naise over a black or brown petticoat. 

Silks of two shades of the same color are still made into 
suits, and pretty contrasting colors are as popular as ever, as 
pale-gray, and pale-blue, brown, and fidht pink, etc., etc. 
Pongees, India silks, tissues, camel's hair, light enough for 
the warmest summer day, cashmeres, sergo, alpacas, foulards, 
£i enadines, mohairs, de bege , and innumerabe others, fill our 
counters, side by side, with the most airy and fairy-Uko 
organdies and tissues, and heavier lawns, percales, bril¬ 
liants, and chintzes. 

Many still cling to the graceful over-skirt, with the pnffed 
back, apron-front, and high looped sides. Tho style is old, 
but infinitely becoming to most persons. The Medici style 
U much more severe, and really requires a more elegant 
material, to look well, than the old puffed, looped, airy 
ftshion of the past few years. We gave two waists of the 
Medici style in our last number, and it will soon be seen 
how unbecoming they are to the figure. Almost all the 
skirts of the Medici dresses have perpendicular trimmings 
down the front; sometimes a train, which is slightly puffed 
at the back, is added, and sometimes only a straight, side 
trimming is seen, and the back of the skirt is ruffled rather 
high. Some puffed sleeves are seen, sometimes puffed the 
whole length of the arm; sometimes there is only a puff at 
the shoulder, which is most unbecoming, giving a high- 
shouldered look to the very prettiest slope of neck in the 
world. All dresses cling closely to the figure in front, and 
■t the sides, so that the front widths of a dress must be very 
narrow at the top, then tapes are sewed on half-way down 
the seams, and tied back. Flounces are of all styles, though 
the wide flounce Is, perhaps, more popular than narrow 
ones, only the front and back of dresses are never trimmed 
dike. 

Those who are unwilling to part with the looped-np dress, 
wear an apron front still, and this we thiuk will be very 


popular for thin materials this summer. If the apron of an 
6cru batiste drees is trimmed with a ruffle of English em¬ 
broidery, and the back of the dress is flounced quite high up, 
we know of nothing prettier in effect. 

The Newest Sacque is the “ Medici,” which is quite long 
in front and short behind, and partially fits to the figure. 
The front may be either square or pointed, and slopes off 
gradually to the back. Some of the mantles are only round 
Talmas, but they are drawn in closely to the waist behind ; 
some have mantilla ends in front. A few hoods have re¬ 
appeared. 

BbNNETS have ut little altered since last year, only the 
crowns are larg< as a rule, but the same variety of shape 
is seen as hereto? -re ; all faces might be suited, except that 
all bonnets—are ugly. The bonnets look so like hats, that 
it is only the strings that make the difference, and these 
are usually dispensed with. Soft black and white chip are 
very popular, as they can be trimmed with any favorite 
color. The flowers for trimming are usually small and de¬ 
licate. Round hats are of as many styles as the bonnets; 
the high-crowned ones have tho crowns higher, and tho 
brims more sloping; but there is a tendency to wear low 
crowns with wide, flapping brims, capriciously looped up 
with flowers, etc. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i. — Boy’s Suit or Blue Navy Flannel —The front 
is plain, but the dress is laid in kilt plaits at tho l»ack. It 
is trimmed with bows of ribbon down the left side. Plain 
blue cloth sacque. Wide linen collar. 

Fig. ii.—Girl’s Dress of Olive-Green Poplin. —The 
skirt is plain. A loose, deep sacque, with a vest in front; 
the sacque is trimmed with a rover of the same, nnd scal¬ 
loped and bound with black braid. Gipsy felt hat, with gray 
plume and olive-green ribbon. 

Fig. iii.—Girl’s Dress of Silver-Gray Foulard. —The 
over-dress has a ruffle of the same material, and a Marie 
Antoinette cape, or fichu, is tied at the back. 

Fio. iv.—Boy’s Drbss of Dark-Gray Kerseymere. —The 
trousers are not very full, but are fastened at the knee. The 
blouse is plain, and belted in at the waist. Gray felt M, 
with dark-gray velvet and feather trimming. 


NOTICES. 

4GJ"* In Remitting, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your poet-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par¬ 
ticular to address the letter to Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

45"* Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

J®* When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4G®"“ Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

49* Subscribers in the British provinces, must remit 
twelve cents extra each, to pre-pay the American postage to 
the lines. 

4®- No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4®- Back numbers fer 1872,1873, and 1574, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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FOR THE BABY. ARE YOU GOING TO FAINT? 

Novelty Carriage with Patent Canopy Top, j OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


Also Canopy put on Old Style. 
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White and all the fashionable shades, mixed ready for 
use and sold by the gallon, 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 

Danbury, Conn. 

Gents :—In reply to yours, 23d tilt., I would hay that the 
Averil Chemical Paint on my house hns given complete 
satisfaction. It has retained its color and brightness, while 
houses painted with white lead, and in less exposed situa¬ 
tions, are changing color and show ing signs of wear 

ClIAS. II. MERRllT, Jr. 

The Hon. Jas. S. Nec.lv.t, Pittsburgh Pa., writes • I have 
| no hesitation in recommending the Averill Chemical Paint 
to those who regard economy and durability Tho colors 
are rich and variable. Altogether, I find it tho cheapest 
and best. 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of tho finest 
res’dences in tho country, with Sample Card of colors, fur¬ 
nished free by dealers gouerullv, and by the 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 

1 32 Burling Sii;>, New York.; or, 132 East 
River Si., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BEAUTY UNDER A CLOUD 

Jfay be relieved from any blemish caused by ordinary erup¬ 
tions t such as pimples, dry exfoliations, cold sores, scurf, or 
what is called muddiness of the complexion, by a course of 
Stafford’s Iren and Sulphur Powders. 
They act upon these disfigurements and discolorations in the 
venous blood—their operation being exactly reverse of the 
suppressive mashes and lotions t, all of which are more or less 
dangerous. Instead of driving the impurities back into the 
system , to reappear in other parts of the body and in other 
and mare virulent forms, the Powders cause them to be ex¬ 
haled through the pores. 

Sold foy Drnmists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 
6 Packers, 72 Powders. $5. Mailed free. 


A DVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to GEO. P. 

ROWELL A CO., 41 Park Row, New York, for their 
Pamphlet of one hundred pages , containing Ibt-s of 8000 
newspapers, and estimates showing cost of advert using. 

[ ANTED-AGENTS—$75 to $260 pa 

month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce the 
I 'GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM¬ 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. This Marhine will 
Htitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most supenor manner. Price or.’y 815. 
Fully Licensed and warranted lor five years. We * ill 
pay fl,W>0 for any machine Hint will few a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “L’.astic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and trill the cloth cannot ho pu v .ed apart 
without tearing 1L We pay Agents from £75 to 8‘--V) 
per month anaexpcnsc9,or a commission from which 
twice as much can be made. Address SECOMR A CO. Bo-tin. Mm* 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, HL, or St. Louis, Mo 
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Vol. L X V. PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1 874. No. 6. 


THE TWO HUSBANDS. 

BY HELEN B. THORNTON. 


“ Wb are asked to the Silliman’g, my dear, for j 
to-morrow night,” said pretty Mrs. Trevor to her 
husband. “ It will be so nice.” j 

The Trevors had been married but a little while, j 
and hitherto no husband could have been more 
obliging than Mr. Trevor; his deference, his 
many little attentions, which had so charmed the 
girl, hat still continued, now that Helen was a 
wife. But at heart Mr. Trevor was one who 
thought only of himself. His lover-like conduct 
had merely been put on: he had long grown tired 
of it; his native character was now to assume its 
real hue. 

“ Let them ask,” he said, gruffly, as he took off 
his coat in the hall, for Helen had come to the 
door to meet him. “I’m too tired, after a day’s 
hard work, to go out of evenings. We had to do 
it for awhile: among your family and mine, of 
course; but a stop must be put to it sometime; 
and no time is so good as now. The Silliman’s 
are not relations, or even connexions, only ac¬ 
quaintances.” 

Helen’s countenance fell. She still had the 
innocent delight of a pure, light-hearted girl, in 
going into society, meeting old friends, and hav¬ 
ing a few hours of change from the monotony that 
characterizes a woman’s life. She had counted 
on no little pleasure in attending this party, for 
the Silliman’s were noted for the elegance of 
their entertainments, and for the choice people 
they gathered together. 

Her countenance fell, as we have said, but she 
was a true wife, and she only said, meekly, 

“Just as you please, my dear.” 

“Well, then, that’s settled,” replied Mr. 
Trevor, as he put his hat on the rack, too ob¬ 
tuse to see how much his wife was disappointed, 
*nd not caring very much, it must be confessed, 
to notice it. “I did think, once or twice, that 
you might object to my purpose of staying at 
home after this. But you’re a sensible woman, 
and no gad-about; so we’ll say no more about it.” 
Vol. LXV.—27 


No more about it! No, Helen never said any 
more about it. She never again even hinted that 
she wished to go out. But she could not help 
thinking about it sometimes, especially when one 
of her young friends had been to see her, and had 
told her what a nice time they had had at the Mor¬ 
tons, or the Grays, or the Varneys, or some other 
of their mutual acquaintances, the night before. 
“So sorry that Mr. Trevor is too tired of even¬ 
ings,” they would add, “we all miss you so 
much.” For Helen was proud, and had told her 
friends that her husband was quite fagged out at. 
night, though she herself had already begun to 
see that he was more indolent than fktigued. 

Let us change the scene. The very night of 
this conversation, there was another one, also be¬ 
tween two young married people, and also in re¬ 
ference to the Silliman party. 

| “ So you have an invitation to the Silliman’s, 

j to-morrow night,” said Mr. Chanter to his young 

I > bride, as he received her kiss of welcome. “I 
met Silliman himself, who told me it was got up in 
a great hurry, which accounts for the short no¬ 
tice. Now, mind, look your prettiest.” 

“But,” said the wife, “you are so hard-work¬ 
ed, just now. You come home looking so tired. 
Don’t you think we’d better give up this party? 
We’ve been to a good many lately. You want 
rest.” 

“ Well, puss, there’s some truth in what yon 
say,” answered the husband, with another kiss. 
“ You’re a dear, good creature to be so thoughtful 
of me. But then, you see, that’s a reason, all the 
more, why I should be careful of you in turn. 
Now I know something of a woman’s life. It’s 
the same in-door, humdrum round, day after day, 
week after week, month after month. A man, 
whatever his occupation, finds more or less ex¬ 
citement daily. At the most, even if he’s a book¬ 
keeper, which is one of the most confining of all 
pursuits, he has his brisk walk to the counting- 
house, or bank, in the fresh air. He meet* peo- 
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GOME BACK. 


pie he knows, on the street, and has a chat, and 
hears the news, even if it’s only for a minute 
that he stops. But a woman gets no recreation, 
after she’s married, unless she goes out, now and 
then, to a 1 tea-fight,* as you call it, or to a party: 
Why, my dear, if I was to let you stay at home 
forever, as some men let their wives, or make 
them, you’d soon lose those pretty cheeks of 
yours, and by-and-by even your spirits! and at 
last you’d become a dowdy, if not a confirmed 
invalid. Put a plant in a cellar if you want to 
kill it: give it fresh air and sunshine if you would 
have it bloom. Now there’s that fellow, Trevor. 
I felt, to-day, as if I would like to thrash him.” 

“ Surely Mr. Trevor has nothing to do with my 
going out!” exclaimed Mrs. Chanter, in surprise. 

“ But he has with his wife’s. The Trevors are 
OBked also to the Silliman’s. But this lazy fel¬ 
low of a husband says he don’t intend to let Mrs. 
Trevor got ‘ It’s time to put a stop to the thing,’ 
he told me.” 

“Why, he doesn’t work half as hard as you 
do! I’ve always heard his business was a very 
easy one.” 

“So it is. He’s richer, too, than I am, and 
can afford to take life differently. But he was 
always selfish and tyrannical, as poor Helen will 
find out to her cost. Pity she hadn’t found it 
out long ago.” 

Alas I she had already begun to find it out, and 
as the years went by she found it out more and 
more. She soon sank into a mere household 
drudge. Her husband did not desert her of even¬ 
ings, as many husbands do desert their wives; he 
went neither to tavern, nor to club; we will say 
that in his favor; but he betook himself to his 
newspaper and segar, varied with an occasional 
doze. As he hardly exchanged a word with poor 
Helen, she might as well have been a thousand 
miles away. She sat in the same room with him, 
stitching, stitching, till her eyes ached with the 
monotony and weariness of it all. 

In the first year or two of tlieir married life, 
he had continued the subscriptions to the two or 
three magazines and newspapers, which had been 
her favorites before she left her father’s house. 
But after awhile he had them stopped. “ What 
does a married woman want with love stories?” 


he said, imperiously, forgetting that the maga¬ 
zine was as much to his wife as his newspaper 
was to him. Often and often poor Helen thought 
that if she could only have a few books, a good 
novel, a new poem, or a periodical of some kind, 
she could have borne things better. 

Her life was so dry and hard that even the 
least glimpse of the world of imagination would 
have been to her what the cool spring in the 
desert is to the weary, thirsty traveler. But her 
husband said, in his dogmatic way, when, once 
or twice, she ventured to borrow a book, and he 
found her reading, “ Pshaw I A novel again; how 
how can you waste your time with such nonsene; 
a pretty example you are setting to your daughter ?’ ’ 

Mrs. Trevor had been pretty, as we have said, 
when she married. But, in less than ten years, 
she was a faded, shrunken women, whose nerves 
were all awry, and who was fast sinking into a 
confirmed invalid. Before she had been married 
twenty years, before her eldest daughter was a 
grown girl, she quietly slipped away into her 
coffin, and had done with this life forever. Her 
husband put on black, and wore the deepest crape 
on his hat, and went about telling people of his 
inconsolable loss, and then, after a year, married 
again. 

Meantime, what of the other pair? To-day, at 
forty, Mrs. Chanter is as handsome as ever, peo¬ 
ple say, and, when she goes out with her daugh¬ 
ter, passes, with strangers, for an elder sister. 
Her mind has not been starved, nor her soul 
dwarfed. “ A little, judicious amusement is as 
necessary to a woman,” her husband always Baid, 
“as food, or air, or affection.” On this prin¬ 
ciple he acted. The result was that his wife 
always kept her spirits, her health, and her good, 
looks, and from being thoroughly happy herself^ 
was able to make him all the happier. 

“ You may starve a human soul,” he often de¬ 
clared, “ just as easily os the body. And some 
do it.” 

Perhaps he was thinking of Trevor as he spoke. 
Whether he was, or not, the recording angel was, 
and when the accounts come to be made up, in 
the great chancery of heaven, there will be little 
doubt as to which of the two liusbands will win 
the verdict. 


COME BACK. 


BY £. M. WITHROW. 


Tar. Moran la wild, and the day is drear, 
The clouds are heavy with rain ; 

My heart bows down in the darkness drear, 
And prays for thy coming again. 


Come back to me, door! Through sunshine and storm, 
I ever am looking for thee; 

Come back, to a heart and a welcome warm. 

Come back, in thy faith, to me. 
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BT ELLA, EODMAN CHURCH. 


August 8 a .—My feelings are not at all in uni¬ 
son with this gay, sea-side retreat. But I come 
here under protest. My friends think it may 
restore my health. My aunt’s niece, Lizzie 
Weston, a healthy, strong-limbed country girl 
from Massachusetts, is with me. 

I do not believe that Cape November would do 
any more for me, than Florida did for poor Ponce 
de Leon. It cannot give me back n^y vanished 
youth—not vanished so much in years as in feel¬ 
ing. I have buried my dead, and have to go forth 
in a hand-to-hand struggle with an unwilling 
world for daily bread. 

People say it is a good thing for me. But the 
two at home, dear, suffering, Uncle Reuben, and 
patient, faithful Aunt Hannah, who have lost 
their little all when I lost mine, groan when I 
wend my way to the public school, where I have 
obtained a desirable post as teacher. I hate it, 
but I never tell them how much; and this, and 
all the other things, has worn me down. So, for¬ 
sooth, I must be fashionable, and oome to Cape 
November. 

August 4<A.—Here my diary was interrupted by 
the sudden ingress of my companion, with her 
hands full of water-lilies. 

“Oh, the beauties I Where did you get them ?’ * 
I cried. 

** Straight through the crooked lane, and right 
round the square,” was the provoking answer. 
“ But who do you think I met on the plank-walk ?” 

I replied that I neither knew nor cared. 

“ Well, you had better know and care. It was 
Mr. Thanet.” 

“Mr. Thanet I” I cried. “What could have 
brought him here ?” 

“The steamboat, I suspect; but I hope you are 
not going to refuse to be comforted for the fact 
that he is here? It seems to me that no one 
amounts to much at Cape November without some 
gentleman friend; so 1*11 talk to him, if he’s so¬ 
ciably disposed, and you can play dignity and 
propriety.” 

Mr. Thanet is a person whom I have known 
distantly for some time past; one of those peo¬ 
ple, in fact, with whom one is always on good 
terms, but with whom one never expects, or cares, 
to be on any better. He got me my place in the 
Sphool, saying, as he announced my good fortune, 

“ I regret, Miss Cardour, that you have been 


brought to this; but., believe me, I honor you 
for accommodating yourself so readily to circum¬ 
stances.” 

Pleasant and commonplace enough; but not 
words to raise one’s pulse, or cause an extra 
heart-beat. 

It is decidedly puzzling to be thrown in with 
such people in this way; and I quite wonder 
how Mr. Thanet will conduct himself toward us 
at Cape November. Indeed, I wonder at his com¬ 
ing here at all; but then what right have I to do 
this? Perhaps he wonders just as much at my 
coming here; and, certainly, his means justify 
the act considerably more than mine do. 

August 6th ,—It is strange, that, in the call Mr. 
Thanet made, this morning, “ to pay his respects,** 
as he somewhat formally phrased it, he appeared 
like a different,man from the one I have seen at 

intervals in tlie streets of B-. I think he 

must have the Cape November glazing on him. 
He is certainly fine-looking, with an air of sub¬ 
stance about him that always carries weight with 
it. But, oh, Walter! Walter! if you were living 
and here, the very sand would be transformed 
into the flowery plains of Paradise. This thought 
is like the sad refrain of the ocean. It surges up 
in restful moments, and wails on in dreary mono¬ 
tone, as though reproaching me for temporary 
content and forgetfulness. 

I believe that all the words Mr. Thanet and I 
have hitherto exchanged could be written down 
from memory ; and yet when we met face to face, 
this morning, in this fashionable Sahara, I re¬ 
turned hu; warm greeting with as much pleasure 
as though we had been old friends. I am rather 
glad, on the whole, that he is here, for Lizzie’s 
sake, for, as she says, one does not seem to amount 
to much in a place like this without a gentleman 
attendant; but I am equally glad that he is not 
in the same house with us. Perhaps he and Lizzie 
may take a fancy to each other—who knows ? It 
would be a good thing for them both, I think. I 
wonder if there is any predisposition to match¬ 
making in my nature? 

August 1th, —Mr. Thanet’s visit to us has re¬ 
sulted in unwonted civility from Ancilla Clem¬ 
ming. She really seems to be aware now that I 
am here, and that I have a young lady friend 
with me. 

“ Why, where have you kept yourself all this 
895 
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time?” she asked, as she watched our visitor’s 
departure from the piazza. 11 1 have scarcely 
seen anything of you!” 

“You must have shut your eyes on purpose not 
to see us, then,” retorted Lizzie, to my great amuse¬ 
ment, “for we have been directly under them.” 

Cilly almost blushed; but she is not easily 
abashed, and she was soon walking up and down 
the veranda with us with an appearance of great 
friendship. She really is very pretty ; and, poor 
thing, how could we expect her to be much better 
with such surroundings as hers ? No mother ; a 
father whose whole soul is wrapped up in spiders, 
and beetles’ wings, and magnifying glasses, under 
the name of science; an older sistor, who, by 
virtue of a crooked nose and hare-lip, plays the 
part of beast to Cilly*s beauty, and dogs her 
sister’s footsteps with untiring devotion. 

Clara’s sharp, restless eyes are ever on the look¬ 
out for probable beaux, and possible lovers ; and 
the strangest part of it is, that they all seem to 
think no one sees this. Truly there are a great 
many human ostriches in the world. I really 
believe that Mr. Thanet has already been marked 
in this way; if so, I wish them joy of the under¬ 
taking. He strikes me as the height of the im¬ 
practicable. 

August 10M.—Last night Lizzie and I went for 
a walk on the beach. The harvest moon was j ust 
rising, slow, majestic, and superb—a spectacle 
that can bo seen but a few short nights in the 
whole year; and as it gradually gained the zenith, 
the track of light that fell like a shimmery veil 
over the dark waste of waters, shifled and glim¬ 
mered with a tender radiance that glorified all it 
touched. It lingered, and rippled, and played, 
with the dull, leaden waves, until they seemed to 
laugh in glee, and the whole ocean was alive with 
beauty. 

Directly, Mr. Thanet joined us, and we stood 
gazing over the very edge, deaf to the noise and 
laughter about us, the passing and re-passing 
crowd of idle promenaders. After awhile, Mr. 
Thanet said, softly, 

“ I wish you could see it, as I have seen it, on 
the shore of Brittany—the mad, wild dash of the 
waves against the rugged cliffs, then moaning 
and wailing like a lost soul—the dreary, melan¬ 
choly nature of the land scenery, desolation itself, 
with, perhaps, a solitary Druidical obelisk in the 
distance, crowned with the symbol of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, planted there, like the religion of 
Christ, on the very monuments of pagan super¬ 
stition. I feel almost guilty, though, in uttering 
any words here. Miss Cardour, how do you ac¬ 
count for the mysterious spell that comes over us \ 
in a scene like this?*’ j 


“ It is God,” I whispered. 

His hat was reverently lifted. 

“You are right. It is the feeling of Jacob at 
Bethel; but very few of this multitude seem to 
share it with us. Hark to those peals of laugh¬ 
ter ! How they grate upon the ear!” 

J ust then, Ancilla Clemming floated by, heralded 
by a peal of merry laughter. She laughed very 
prettily. Some one had compared it to a silver 
chime of bells; and she indulged in it on the 
slightest provocation, very often on none at all. 
Her slight, rounded figure Lad a willowy grace 
about it, and the fashionable bend, as she leaned 
carelessly on the arm of the gentleman to whom 
she was talking; and the face, in which white 
and pink were charmingly mingled, was set off to 
great advantage by the black-lace veil, worn 
Spanish fashion. Her eyes were of the kind that, 
like some noses, have a natural upward tendency; 
and she was now bringing a regular St. Cecilia 
roll to bear upon her companion, whose face had 
about as much expression as a potato. 

When Ancilla had floated by, she floated back 
again. She had seen Mr. Thanet; and, seeing 
him, she, of course, saw us. 

“I have been hunting you everywhere, Stella,” 
she began, addressing mo. “You are a regular 
Will-o’-wisp!” 

M What a comparison!” exclaimed Lizzie. 
“Will-o’-wisps always lead people where they 
don’t want to go, and I am sure you can’t say 
that of her. But what is your object in hunting 
us ?” 

"We here all came to a stand-still, and seeing 
that it w T os inevitably to be, and rather pitying 
the girl on account of Lizzie’s abrupt question, I 
introduced Mr. Thanet. The gentleman glanced 
admiringly at the pretty face so near his own, 
and bowed and smiled in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

“Well!” I sighed, “not much hope for Lizzie 
now, I am afraid. The best of men are so taken 
with beauty, and being made much of.” 

Mr. Thanet looked as composed as ever; and, 
after a civil pause, the two parties went their 
separate ways. Cilly, and her attendant knight, 
who was a wooden kind of man, frequently passed 
us. We remained gazing out over the sea, in¬ 
stead of mingling with tho crowd. But such 
smiles and glances were showered upon us, or, 
rather, upon Mr. Thanet, while the lovely face 
glowed and sparkled in the moonlight, that it 
seemed wonderful any mortal man could resist it 
all. 

August 15 th .—Ancilla Clemming is leading Mr. 
| Thanet about in chains, ordering him here and 
1 there, hanging on his arm, and making such 
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public approbation, of him, that people generally j 
smile, and look upon it as a settled thing. 

Sister Clara helps matters along to the best of 
her ability; and papa Clemming seems to feel a 
thrill of joy, in the midst of his bogs and spiders, 
at the prospect of being relieved of his most ex¬ 
pensive encumbrance 

August 20th ,—Yesterday we made up a party 
to go after water-lilies, on a pond a mile or two 
inland. We drove to the lake, I, Lizzie, and 
Ancilla Clemming, with Mr. Tbanet, who was to 
be oarsman; and CiUy, who appreciated such 
chances to the utmost, made herself as lovely as 
possible. , 

“How shall we sit?” she said, as we were 
about getting into the boat, turning her eyes, full 
of ooquettishness, on Mr. Thanet. “I am such 
a coward, you know, that I must be in the very 
middle of the boat.” 

I hastened to reply before Mr. Thanet could 
get a chance. 

“ Oh 1 let Lizzie and you sit in the stern. I will 
go to the bow. I suppose one of us must sit in the 
bow to ‘trim boat,’ as you call it, Mr. Thanet?” 

“Well, not exactly ; but I would rather one of 
you did sit there; the boat won’t be bo much 
down by the tt era in that case.” But', somehow, < 
though he said this very politely, I did not think j 
he seemed pleased with the arrangement. ] 

Ancilla was evidently bent on captivation. She 
trailed a white hand through the limpid water, 
and forced Mr. Thanet to admire its unnatural 
whiteness. She took an oar from his strong grasp, 
and caught a crab with the first stroke; and then 
rocked the boat till we all thought Bhe would 
upset it. At length we reached the water-lilies, 
which thickly covered the bed of a little cove, 
with beautiful trees shading it, so that one might 
think one was a hundred miles from the sea. The 
great round leaves and white cups, were there in 
all their wealth of beauty; and we made frantic 
pulls at the long, tough stalks, while Mr. Thanet 
rested on his oars. 

Directly a couple of swans were seen approach¬ 
ing, and one came so dose that Cilly began to feed 
it, breaking off bits of cake which we bad brought 
for luncheon. I could not help expressing my‘ 
surprise to see the stately, graceful creatures, in 
such an out-of-the way place. 

“They were put here,” said Cilly, “by Sena¬ 
tor Smith; this is really a private lake in his 
grounds; you know he owns all the land about, 
and has that beautiful place on the hill yonder; 
but, oh! you nasty, wicked thing!” she cried, 
suddenly, with a little shriek, apostrophizing the 
swan, “See, he has jerked away my embroidered 
handkerchief I” 


It was as she said. The swan thinking, per¬ 
haps, the delicate fabric might be eatable, had 
suddenly snatched at it; and then finding it un¬ 
palatable, had as suddenly dropped it, and it 
floated away. 

“Oh, catch it, quick!” she cried, and Mr. 
Thanet leaning out well from the boat, thrust 
forth an oar to its rescue. 

The swan flapped its wings, frightened, and 
swam rapidly away. 

“ I have it,” said Mr. Thanet: but the water, 
disturbed by the bird, swept it, as he spoke, just 
out of his reach, while the motion of the oar 
turned the boat partly around. 

“See!” I cried. “I can reach it from the 
bow,” and I leaned forward. 

But it was only to lose my balance, in my ex¬ 
citement, and go downward among the water- 
lilies. The water was deeper than it appeared— 
that limpid, clearness is so deceitful. But while 
the girls shrieked with terror, Arthur Thanet 
plunged to the rescue. 

I rose to the surface, and wildly flinging out 
my arms, seized my deliverer, unconsciously, 
around the neck, in that close grasp which is fatal 
even to the best swimmer, though I was not aware 
of its danger. 

“Let go!” he cried, sternly. “Do not cling 
! to me!” 

! I gave him one glance of mingled surprise and 
pain, and, taking him at his word, sank heavily 
to the bottom. I knew then I was to die. I 
knew, too, that I did not care how soon. If he 
thought more of his life than of me—well I 

But a firm grasp soon drew me to the surface, 
and, with a powerful effort, Mr. Thanet got him¬ 
self and his burden into the boat. 

In silence, he rowed among the reeds and 
rushes, until the boat grated on the sand; and 
then the inmates of a little farm-house hard by 
were astonished by the apparition of a very wet 
gentleman carrying an equally wet young lady, 
and followed by two more damsels with trembling 
limbs, and white, terrified faces. People at farm¬ 
houses expect strange antics from city people, 
but this really looked serious. 

I had not yet opened my eyes. I was still un¬ 
conscious. A motherly woman, in a sun-bonnet, 
took me in hand, and having had me deposited 
on a clean, patch-work-covered bed, she and 
Lizzie got off my wet clothes, and ehafed my be¬ 
numbed limbs, until signs of returning life 
crowned their efforts. 

I had a dim consciousness that a whole dram¬ 
shop, and all the decoctions of “yarb-tea” that 
ever were made, had been poured down my throat, 

| and that it therefore behooved me to show some 
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degree of animation; but I fell back on the bed, 
after trying to rise, in such a limp condition, that 
I was ordered to remain where I was. 

Mr. Thanet’s wet clothes were exchanged for a 
suit of the farmers; and in this strange guise, he 
accompanied Miss Clemming back to their start¬ 
ing point, while Lizzie mounted guard over me, 
and the mistress of the farm-house accepted her 
fresh cares in the most amiable manner. 

August 27 Ih .—Lizzie and I have spent a week 
in this quaint, home-like place; and were it not 
for the dear aunt and uncle, I should be almost 
willing to spend my life here. But 1 shall not 
go back to Cape November; my next move will be 
to the city. 

I wish that Mr. Thanet would go away some¬ 
where: I do not wish to see him again just now. 
I cannot feel grateful for his saving my life, as 
Lizzie insists that he did; for he wishes me to 
forget Walter, and look upon him in the same 
light. But he has been kind, most kind, and I 
am horribly ungrateful. 

I believe that, when he spoke to me, I put out 
both hands, as though to wdrd him off; what he 
said seemed like sacrilege. 

“Iam sorry,” he added, somewhat bitterly. 
“ It was the inadvertance of a moment, thus un¬ 
doing the restraint of a year. But do not answer 
me now, Stella—do not, I beg of you. I will 
wait for years, if necessary.” 

To Lizzie, who grew jubilant, over what she 
seemed to divine by instinct, 1 said, “ I so wanted 
him to fancy you.” 

“ Bless you, child I” she replied, with a giggle, 
“I’ve been engaged these two years. Anson 
Coit, a boy with whom 1 used to romp and quar¬ 
rel, when I was no bigger than a grasshopper. 


He hasn’t a dollar to his name, and has gone 
West to make his fortune.” 

I smiled a little, as I thought of the unpromis¬ 
ing materials with which I had attempted match¬ 
making ; but the smile changed to a sigh, when I 
remembered the occurrence of the morning. 

“ Any way,” said Lizzie, viciously, “ there 
some comfort in knowing that Cilly Clemming 
can’t appropriate Mr. Thanet.” 

August 30th ,—Poor 11 poor Stella! poor, de¬ 
ceived girl 1 

“ I can scarcely ask you the question, and yet 
I must satisfy myself,” I said to Mr. Thanet, last 
night. “ You—you knew Walter? Is this really 
true that I have overheard lately—that he no 
longer cared for me ? That he-” 

I broke down utterly, and, for answer, he took 
me in his arms, and laid my head against his 
shoulder. I could not repulse him. My old de¬ 
lusion was over. He was now the only friend I 
had. 

September IQth .—I scarcely know “if I be I.” 
I have given up my school-duties, and I wear a 
knot of blue ribbon at my throat and in my hair. 
It is Arthur’s favorite color, for me, he says. 
The dear old people seem so happy at the change; 
and Aunt Hannah is never tired of*repeating to 
me how Arthur told his love to her first, and 
asked so wistfully if she could give him any en¬ 
couragement ? 

“Not now,” replied that sage dame. “It 
would be dangerous to speak just yet; but wait 
awhile. Time works wonders.” 

He waited faithfully and patiently; and I find 
that what is left to me, after the storm and ship¬ 
wreck, is more precious than all the freight that 
went down. 


SPRING HAS COME. 

BY LUTHER G. BIGG. 


Now Spring proclaims the skiesher own ! 
A vernal robe o’er earth is thrown; 

The sun, all beaming, smiles o’erhoad, 
And brooks rejoloe that Winter’s fled ; 
The violets, on forest edges. 

Salute the hawthorn in the hedges; 

And faithful swallows, on fleet wing, 
Herald the advent of the Spring! 

The Easter daisies nod their heads; 

The bees emerge from waxen beds; 
Bine-birds, and cuckoos, on swoet gales, 
With choral songs awake the vales; 

The tortoise thaws, and butterflies 
Air their fine wings ’neath April skies 
The reign of Winter has gone by— 
fixing dons her rich embroidery I 


Now maidens pluck wild pasture roses; 
Now children gather roadside posies; 

The Bparrow, robin, finch, and wren, 

With warblings fill each lane and glen; 
The murmuring streams, like fairy bells, 
Dance tinkling through the wooded dells; 
And blithesome insects and glad beasts 
Keep not the Lenten fasts, but feasts I 

Oh, breath of Spring, from o’er th© lea, 
Thou bringost newer life to mo I 
Thou whisporeth low, swoet tales of bliss, 
And soft as fragrant Is thy kiss! 

We welcome thee, bright floml queen I 
Rich thy attire, and glad thy mien ! 

Bright messenger from courts al>ove— 

The home of Spring and deathless love! 
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BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


A bright winter’s day was shining oyer New 
York. The air was cold, sparkling, and exhili- 
rating. The sky was of that intense blue seen 
only in America and Italy. There was scarcely 
a breath of wind, and the leafless branches of the 
trees on the side-walks and the Battery stood 
up motionless, ioe-incrustcd, and glittering with 
diamonds under the noonday sun. 

The great steamship St. Laurent, eastward 
bound, and to sail in a few hours for Europe, lay 
at her wharf, with the steam already whizzing 
from her waste-pipes, and her screw now and 
then revolving with a single, sullen throb, that 
sent the waters whirling and churning into snowy 
foam far astern. 

A well-preserved gentleman, of middle age, 
perhaps thirty-eight, and decidedly handsome, 
stood on her deck, with hands plunged into the 
pockets of his overcoat, and a segar between his 
lips, surveying the busy scene. Business of im¬ 
portance, connected with the firm of which his 
deceased father had long been a member, and in 
whose transactions he was still much interested, 
called Julian Fenton abroad ; but he yielded to 
the necessity of a winter voyage with anything 
but a good grace. 

“ Nobody on board to talk to,” he said to him¬ 
self, discontentedly. “ Not a New Yorker that 
is anybody, to be seen. A Mexican family, and 
a Spanish ditto, both smelling very much of 
oil and garlic; Madame Coupebourse, the fash¬ 
ionable dressmaker; and half a dozen men that 
I never heard of before—it is enough to make 
one swear! And I have been obliged to give up 
so much to take this trip. There is the Hearis- 
ton’s grand dinner, and the Claypoole’s ball, and 
Miss Delanccy’s German—Kate Delancey. Ah!” 

Seemingly this last was a pleasant remem¬ 
brance, for he lapsed into a fit of smiling medi¬ 
tation, pulling his mustache abstractedly as he 
did so. Meanwhile the bustle on the wharf and 
at the gang-plank increased. Porters were hur¬ 
rying on board with trunks and parcels, and the 
friends of the departing travelers were saying 
good-by; and hastening on shore; the newspaper 
and magazine vendors were making a last effort 
to dispose of their wares; and orange-women 
were offering, in a frenzied way, unlimited fruit 
for nominal sums. 

In the midst of all this, an elegant private car¬ 


riage, with the inevitable steamer-chair and roll 
of rugs that mark a practiced voyager, drove 
hurriedly up to the foot of the plank. 

44 Ah ! this looks promising,” ejaculated Julian 
Fenton, going to the side of the vessel, and fling¬ 
ing away his segar in his suddenly-aroused in¬ 
terest. 

Only two persons descended from the carriage, 
one, a tall and stylish-looking man, and the other 
a lady. The features of the latter could not bo 
seen, as a heavy veil of thickly-worked black 
lace was drawn closely over her face. But her 
slender, elastic figure, in its close-fitting, fur- 
bordered Polonaise, was a model of grace and 
symmetry, and the foot and ancle which she dis¬ 
played, in mounting the gang-plank, were so 
perfect that Fenton uttered another ejaculation, 
this time one of surprise and admiration. 

Mr. Fenton lost no time in following this 
dainty vision to the cabin, where ho found her 
surrounded by friends, who were uttering their 
last messages and adieux in a chorus of confused 
and eager voices. She had meanwhilo thrown 
back her veil, and revealed a very lovely face, 
with large, soft, gray eyes, though the latter were 
now somewhat disfigured and swollen with weep¬ 
ing. It was a refined, high-bred, intellectual 
looking face, with delicately-cut and mobile fea¬ 
tures. a face that at first impressed Julian Fentou 
with the idea that he had seen it somewhere or 
other before, but which, on more prolonged ex¬ 
amination, he decided to be wholly unknown to 
him. 

At this moment, the gentleman who had ac¬ 
companied the fair traveler on board, looked 
round, caught sight of Mr. Fenton, and, after a 
whispered colloquy of some moments with his 
companion, disengaged himself from the group, 
and came toward Julian, who was leaning against 
the doorway. 

44 Mr. Fenton, I believe?” he said, raising l::s 
hat as he spoke. 

44 That is my name, sir.” 

14 Allow me to introduce myself. I am James 
Castlemaine, of Castlemaine & Co., Bankers.” 

44 Ah ! yes, I know,” said Julian Fenton, 
blandly, offering his hand. 

44 This lady, the widow of my late brother, 
is about to proceed to Paris,” continued the 
other, bowing againj “and she is without an 
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escort. May I trouble you to look after her a 
little on the voyage? She has no friends on 
hoard; but her aunt is to meet her at Brest, so 
that your charge will not be a very long nor a 
very onereus one.” 

“ The latter it could not be,” thought Julian 
Fenton, as he was taken up to be presented to 
Mrs. Castlemaine. 

There was something in her style of beauty, at 
once matured, refined, and intellect ual, that suited 
his fastidious tastes, and he began to think that 
his voyage would not be such a bad thing after 
all. The lady gave him a speaking glance, from 
her dark-fringed, lustrous eyes, and laid in his 
palm an exquisitely-gloved hand, that in delicacy 
and symmetry matched the perfect foot he had 
before noticed. 

Just at that moment, the last bell sounded ; the 
last adieux and embraces were hurriedly given 
and returned; those shoreward-bound retired; 
while the steamer passengers rushed on deck to 
take a last look at their friends, and at the sunny 
shores of their native land. 

It is always a solemn moment, no matter for 1 
how brief a time the outward-bound traveler is 
going, when the great cables that hold the steam¬ 
ship to the wharf are cast off, and thus the last 
visible link that unites the traveler with home is 
severed. Then the mighty vessel trembles from 
stem to stern with the strong throb of the engines, 
the screw dashes the water into foam, the ship 
glides onward, the shore recedes, and the voyage 
is fairly begun. 

Mrs. Castlemaine did not come to dinner that 
day. The emotion of parting, and, possibly, the 
first heavy swell of the ocean, having induced her 
to remain quietly in her state-room. But, os the 
next day was mild and pleasant, she made her 
appearance at breakfast in a dark-gray traveling- 
dress, trimmed with fur, with a coquettish little 
hood to match, both of which were exceedingly 
becoming, the long, tight Polonaise of the former 
showing off to advantage her lithe, elegant, and 
graceful form, while her beautiful eyes sparkled 
like stars under the shadow of the latter. 

“Iam glad to see you able to come to the table, 
Mrs. Castlemaine,” said Julian Fenton, assisting 
her to place herself comfortably on the long nar¬ 
row sofa. “Now what shall I order for your 
breakfast ?” 

While her meal was being prepared, Mrs. 
Castlemaine chatted with Julian, or talked to the 
captain in the purest of French, and with the 
most perfect Parisian accent. How lovely she 
looked ! Her face was one of those mobile, vary¬ 
ing, expressive ones, which appear best under the 
influence of conversation or excitement, and her 


large eyes sparkled like twin diamonds, as the 
smiles chased each other across her lips, and re¬ 
vealed the deep dimple in either oval cheek. 
That bright, animated countenance was still a per¬ 
plexity to Mr. Fenton, so confident did he feel at 
times that he had seen it somewhere else, and 
yet he was fully persuaded that he had never 
before met with so charming a woman, and one 
so entirely to his tastes. Above all things, he 
adored style and piquancy in a woman, and Mrs. 
Castlemaine, to use a much-abused word, was 
“stylish,” from the dark braids crowning her 
shapely head, down to the tips of her dainty 
French kid bottines. Then, too, every line about 
her breathed of grace and elegance. The tall, 
shapely form; the slender, white hands; the long, 
tapering foot; the dainty head, so perfectly poised 
on the graceful throat and sloping shoulders! 

Th ^ breakfast was succeeded by a promenade 
on tne deck, where the skies, and the waves, and 
the sea-gulls w^ all discussed; and that all-ab¬ 
sorbing question at sea, the probabilities of fair 
winds and favorable weather, or the reverse, was 
duly debated; and at the close of it the two pro- 
menaders had reached a degree of intimacy which 
a month’s acquaintanceship on land, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, could scarcely have occa¬ 
sioned. Then Mrs. Costlemaine’s sea-chair was 
brought up, and the lady was ensconced in it, so 
; “ wrapped, and lapped, and cozily happed,” in 
furs, and shawls, and carriage-rugs, that she 
looked like a very poetical version of an Esqui¬ 
maux belle. Mr. Fenton placed himself on a 
bench beside her, and a merry conversation about 
New York and Paris, and society in these two 
cities, ensued, in the course of which they dis¬ 
covered that they possessed so many friends in 
common, and found so many topics of mutual in¬ 
terest to talk over, that, the lunch-hour came and 
passed unheeded, and it was not till the gather¬ 
ing shadows, as well as their sea-sharpened ap¬ 
petites, told of the approach of dinner-time, that 
they separated, only to meet again at table, and 
to be more pleased with each other than even in 
the morning. 

The first day proved to be but a sample of the 
rest. The weather was as mild as midsummer. 
Mrs. Castlemaine appeared daily at dinner and 
on deck in the most bewitching of traveling cos¬ 
tumes. But Mr. Fenton was not permitted to mo¬ 
nopolize her society, accredited escort though he 
was. The Spanish gentleman, Senor Travers, 
succumbed at once to the power of her charms; 
and there was a Frenchman on board, the Baron 
de Kerrasec, the head of an old Breton and Legi¬ 
timist family, who lost no time in trying to get up 
what his countrymen call une flirtation Americaine. 
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Mrs. Castlemaine, as she told Mr. Fenton, had 
passed nearly all her married life abroad with 
her husband, who was a confirmed invalid, and 
she spoke both French and Spanish with perfect 
fluency, so that she was enabled to reply with 
ease to the compliments and conversation of her 
two foreign admirers. Nor were they the only 
ones she had on board; for there was also a 
young Bostonian going abroad as Secretary of 
Legation to one of the smaller European courts; 
and an elderly Californian, by the name of West- 
land, who was reputed among the passengers to 
be of fabulous wealth; to say nothing of Mr. 
Longford, a Philadelphia gentleman, with a 
mighty pedigree and a very minute purse: and 
all these fluttered about the fair widow like 
moths about a candle. It was a marvel to see 
how perfectly she managed to retain these ad¬ 
mirers in a good humor with each other as well 
as with her bewitching self. She was as adroit 
in her way as is the juggler who contrives to keep 
a half-dozen balls in motion in the air at one 
time, without ever letting them strike against 
each other, or permitting one of them to faM to 
the ground. But if any amongst them could lay 
claim to a shadow of preference, that shade was 
certainly accorded to Julian Fenton. It was on 
his arm that she leaned when ascending or de¬ 
scending the slippery stair-case that led from the 
bulwarks to the upper-deck; he was her next- 
door neighbor at meals ; and if her delicate hand 
lingered a thought longer in the clasp of any one, 
it was in his; or if the dark-fringed, almond- 
shaped eyes sent sweet, speechless messages more 
frequently in ene direction than in another, it 
was always to Julian Fenton that these marks of 
preference were accorded. 

And he! How fared it with him under these 
many bewildering and intoxicating influences? 
The good ship St. Laurent had not half accom¬ 
plished her voyage, before Mr. Fenton caught 
himself in the act of Beriously weighing all the 
pros and cons of matrimony. Notwithstanding 
his state of sworn celibacy he was still compara¬ 
tively a young man, and his knowledge of the 
state of the late John Castlemaine’s fortune en¬ 
abled him to consider the matter from a purely 
prudential point of view. He tried hard to per¬ 
suade himself that such was the only light in 
which he contemplated the chances of his marrying 
Mrs. Castlemaine, but it would not do; man of 
the world though he was, and thoroughly imbued 
with the world’s wisdom, he was forced to con¬ 
fess that he was blindly, madly, absurdly in love ; 
as wildly infatuated, in fact, as ever was a newly- 
graduated school-girl with a West Point cadet! 
How he cursed his own folly, and struggled 


against the influence of the enchantress during 
these lonely night-watches, when he tossed sleep¬ 
less on his uncomfortable oouch, and sighed for 
the piorning hour that would bring him to her 
side again. But it was of no use. The bird was 
firmly limed, and its every struggle only entan¬ 
gled its wings the more securely. 

One beautiful moonlight evening, a party was 
grouped together on the deck, consisting of Mrs. 
Castlemaine, Mr. Langford, M. de Kerrasec, and, 
of course, Mr. Fenton. The latter, by this time, 
had grown careless of appearances, and suffered 
his adoration to become visible to the most casual 
of lookers-on. The conversation had turned on 
Christian names. M. de Kerrasec had modestly 
confessed to the possession of some six or eight, 
beginning with Louis, and ending with Amed£e. 
Mr. Fenton had been joked a little about Julian 
the Apostate, and Mr. Langford had proclaimed 
himself the owner of the very pretty cognomen 
of Francis. 

“It is strange,” remarked Mr. Langford, 
“ how much fashion has to do with names. Look 
at the Nancys, the Bettys, and the Pollys of the 
last century!” 

“ Lady Betty Modish, for example,” remarked 
Mrs. Castlemaine, “though she is only the heroine 
| of a wicked comedy.” 

[ “After all,” said Mr. Fenton, “those homely 
names were better, in their way, than the affected 
and sentimental ones now in vogue—Ada, Eva, 
Maud, Ellie, Rosie.” 

“ Take care, Mr. Fenton,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Castlemaine, holding up her finger, with a play¬ 
ful gesture, “ you are growing personal.” 

“ In what way ?” 

“ My name is Rosa, at your service.” 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons; Rosa u a charm¬ 
ing name. I take back my speech.” 

“It is not a common name,” remarked Mr. 
Langford. 

“ No,” said Julian, “ I do not think I ever met 
with ft before.” 

“ Think a moment, Mr. Fenton. Did you never 
know a lady, named Rosa, before?” 

Mrs. Castlemaine spoke laughingly, and yet 
there was a shade of earnestness in her tone. 

“ Never,” answered Julian, after a momentary 
pause for reflection. “I am quite certain of 
that.” 

“ Indeed ? Then I am fortunate in being the 
first and only Rosa of your acquaintance.” 

The conversation here took another turn, and 
the little discussion was soon seemingly forgotten 
by all present. 

The day before the steamer arrived at Brest, 
! Julian Fenton resolved to put his fate to the 
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touch. Not that he had much feaT aa to the re¬ 
sult; he had self-conceit enough to keep him 
from dreading a refusal. Yet it was with an un¬ 
wonted emotion that he hazarded his avowal. 

He was on deck alone with Mrs. Caatlemaine. 
Above them, in a cloudless sky of dark, diamond- 
studded azure, shone the foil moon, radiant with 
the cold, silvery lustre of winter. Around them 
was the wide, lone waste of waters—the solemn 
silence of the ocean and the night, only broken 
by the distant sounds of the giant engine that 
propelled the good ship ok her way. The influ¬ 
ence of the hour, and of the first true, pure pas¬ 
sion that had ever filled his breaBt, lent his 
words a new and thrilling eloquence. 

Nor was this eloquence seemingly unfelt by his 
hearer. The fair fece looked pale in the cold 
moonlight, and the shining eyes were softened 
and shadowed, as if by some new, yet strong 
emotion. 

“ You love me, Mr. Fenton ? Can I trust you 
—can I believe your words?’* 

“ You may—you can. I love you as I never 
loved human being on earth before. 'Will you 
not answer me ? Mrs. Castemaine 1 Rosa, may 
I hope?” 

She drew her slender hand from the clasp that 
would fain have held it prisoner. 

“Not yet. I cannot answer yet. You must 
be patient—you must wait.” 

“Wait! And for how long? Can you not 
comprehend the misery of such suspense?” 

She turned her face toward him, with a slight, 
but forced laugh. 

“ Is it the accomplished flirt, Julian Fenton, 
who speaks ? I cannot realize the foot. Patience 
yet for a week or two. I will write to you when 
I reach Paris. You must give me time to medi¬ 
tate over my answer, for remember that I am no 
impulsive girl to reply yea or nay in a breath.” 

“But-” 

“ Nay; it must be as I say,” she interrupted, 
holding up her hand to stop his expostulations. 
“ And not another word of love must you speak, 
while we are on board this ship. I do not want 
the busy tongues of our fellow-passengers to be 
set wagging about our affairs any more than can 
be helped.” 

“ These are hard conditions, Mrs. Castlemaine.” 

“Shall I 8ay No, at once, then?” she asked, 
playfully, rising, as she spoke, and looking be- 
witchingly lovely in the soft moonlight. “ Choose, 
Mr. Fenton, and I will abide by your choice, 
whichever it may be.” 

“ Then my motto shall be, * Wait and Hope I’ 
But you are a stern tyrant!” 

“ Like most female sovereigns, I believe,” she 


answered, smilingly. “Good-night, then, and 
pleasant dreams.” 

“ They will be pleasant, for I shall dream of 
you.” 

Another smile, a wave of the hand, and she 
was gone. Julian Fenton lighted another segar, 
and leaned against the bulwarks, meditating 
dreamily over his foture establishment in Fifth 
Avenue, and oogitating the possibility of securing 
a certain desirable villa at Newport for himself 
and Mrs. Fenton during the next summer. 

It was no wonder that he felt confident of suc¬ 
cess, in this, the fint matrimonial venture he had 
ever decided upon taking. His good looks, his 
wealth, his social position, his seventeen years 
experience in “our beet society,” had all com¬ 
bined to lend him attractiveness in the eyes of 
the fair sex, and he had been petted and sought 
after to an extent t hat would have made a meeker 
man vain. He had for years acted the part of a 
butterfly among the fairest flowers of his native 
land, hovering over the sweet and the beautifol, 
but disdaining to settle anywhere. And now the 
rover was caught at last—the butterfly was netted 
—his freedom was gone. 

He smiled to himself as he made the silent con¬ 
fession that his heart was thrilling with a new 
and unwonted emotion, and he caught himseli 
lingering before the door of Mrs. Castlemain’s 
state-room, with a sort of deep, chivalrous ten¬ 
derness feeling, that surprised him into some¬ 
thing very like a prayer for her safety and repose. 

The next day the steamer arrived at Brest, and 
Mrs. Castlemaine disembarked there, being met 
on the wharf by an aged lady, who seemed over¬ 
joyed at seeing her niece. Mr. Fenton would 
fain have quitted the ship there also, and jour¬ 
neyed with his lady-love to Paris; but this she 
positively forbade; so he was forced to content 
himself with escorting her on shore. Their part¬ 
ing was a very hurried one, but as they shook 
hands, Mrs. Castlemaine again whispered, “I 
will write.” 

Two days after Mr. Fenton’s arrival at Meu- 
rice’s, a letter was handed to him—the letter 
which he had so ardently expected. The delicate 
flowing hand, which, though unseen before, bore 
too distinctly the characteristics of its writer to 
be mistaken, and the dainty monogram of R. D. C. 
on the envelop, were tokens that he welcomed 
with delight. With an eager hand he tore open 
the envelop, 

“ Once upon a time-” 

How oddly it began! Could he have been mis¬ 
taken? He turned to the signature, and read 
there, Rosa D. Castlemaine, so he recommenced 
the perusal of the oddly-worded missive, 
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44 Once upon a time—for that is, I believe, the j 
way to begin a story about forgotten persons and | 
ancient places, there oame to Newport an old lady | 
from Nashville, with a very young niece in her j 
charge. The time was eight years ago, not so ! 
very long after the conclusion of the war, and the j 
Ocean House, where these ladies were staying, 
was anything but gay. The niece, Rose, was a 
small, shy, timid little person, without any know¬ 
ledge of the world or of society. This trip to New¬ 
port was her first entrance into either—and she 
found things very dull, and not at aQ what Bhe 
had imagined. Her aunt’s acquaintances were 
but few in number, and were quite staid, old 
people, like herself, so that poor Rose's oppor¬ 
tunities for dissipation were mostly confined to 
an afternoon drive, or a seat beside her aunt in 
the long corridor, which, on Saturday evenings, 
was filled with a gay and animated crowd, but 
which, at other times, was stupid enough. It 
seemed so dull and lonely, too, for her, on those 
gay Saturdays, when everybody else walked, and 
talked, and chatted with their acquaintances, and 
discussed the last party, or the one to come, and 
made plans to go hither and thither on pleasant 
excursions, while she, poor, pale, dark-eyed child, 
sat silent in the shadow beside her aunt, and felt 
dreary and lonely, and very much inclined to cry 
for very weariness, and longing for a little of the 
pleasure that seemed to be sown broadcast all 
about her, but which never seemed to spring np 
and bear a bright blossom or fragrant fruit fbr 
her. 

“ One unusually crowded evening, Rosa over¬ 
heard a voice, near her, say, 4 A pretty little thing, 
that dark-eyed girl in the comer. Who is she ?’ 
The speaker was a tall, fine-looking man, the very 
beau-ideal of a young girl’s imagination—hand¬ 
some, graceful, and elegant looking. The lady 
whom he addressed turned, looked, and shook her 
head. But a few minutes after, the young gentle¬ 
man was brought up by one of Rose’s elderly ac¬ 
quaintances, and was introduced as Mr. Julian 
Fenton. 

44 From that day thenceforward, Rose lived in 
a perfumed atmosphere of impossible delights. 
Julian Fenton was her devoted cavalier. He took 
her out to drive behind his matchless pair of fast 
grays; he danced with her; he introduced her to 
the Newport leaders of fashion ; he got invitations 
for her to all the balls, and fetes, and receptions 
of the season ; and, in fine, opened up to her an 
enchanted world of pleasure and enjoyment, of 
which she had scarcely even dreamed before. 
And, withal, he was so kind and so devoted. He 
interested himself so deeply in all her little affairs, 
and gave her good advice about her dress and de¬ 


portment, and taught her all the new steps, and 
the new figures in the German, and something 
else besides—he taught her to love him. 

44 Not that he ever made positive love to her. 

I will acquit him of that. But love is shown ?n 
look, and tone, and gesture, and i9 told in half- 
breathed words and half-uttered phrases, as well 
as when spoken with all the fervor and poetry of 
Romeo, or of Claude Melnotte. What was he 
dreaming of, this practiced man of the world, 
when he took the soft wax of a childish heart, 
and stamped his image thereupon, only to fling 
the poor plaything away at last, heedless if it 
were broken in the process or not? Was he in¬ 
deed innocent of all thought or intent of ill-doing 
when he so disported himself? 

14 Six weeks and more had passed for Rose in 
this bright, bewildering whirl of enjoyment and 
intoxication. The season was near its close, and 
a brilliant ball, given by one of the leaders of 
Newport gayety, was to form the finale to the fes¬ 
tivities of the season. Rose prepared for this 
ball with trembling hands and a throbbing heart. 
Something of inward premonition told her that 
on that evening her fate would be decided. Mr. 
Fenton had been more than usually devoted. Her 
dress of pale pink silk had been ordered at his 
suggestion, her hair was dressed in the style he 
preferred, and her bouquet was an offering from 
him. So she went out to the ball, bright, joyous, 
and happy, never, so help me Heaven I to dream 
a foolish love-dream any more. 

44 For this was the conversation that she heard, 
as she sat trifling with some ice, behind the shel¬ 
ter of a tall stand of plants, too happy to eat her 
supper, or to think of anything but the coming 
German, for which she was engaged to Mr. Fen¬ 
ton. The voices were both known to her—one 
was that of Julian Fenton, the other that of James 
Wyllis, his particular friend. 4 Well, Fenton, and 
when is the wedding to be ? Am I to congratu¬ 
late you at once, or is the engagement still a 
secret?’ 4 What engagement, and whose wed¬ 
ding?’ 4 Don’t pretend ignorance! Tours, to 
the little Denham girl—the Southern rosebud, as 
Clayton calls her.’ 4 Nonsense!’ cried the other. 

4 What! I engaged to Rose Denham ? It is ab¬ 
solute folly !’ 4 Well, everybody is talking about 

it, and you have flirted tremendously with her 
without a doubt.’ ‘A flirtation is all very well; 
matrimony is quite a different thing. No, no! 
my freedom is my own still, and I mean to keep 
it. She is a nice, fresh, shy little thing, and I 
have taken quite an interest in her, and have 
brought her forward this season, and made her a 
very positive success.’ 4 And for what reason, if 
yon really did not care for her?’ 4 Oh, she is a 
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bright, pleasant girl, and I like her very much ; 
she does well enough to amuse oneself with for a 
few weeks, though she is rather loo young and 
inexperienced for my taste. But the fact is I 
wanted to serve out Carrie Forrester, for more 
than one ill turn she has done me lately. Carrie 
was having things ail her own way at Newport, 
till I brought forward this pretty young creature, 
and then her paint and her thirty years had a 
hard time of it. Nothing like putting a rose-bud 
beside an old, artificial flower, to show the defects 
of the latter effectually. No, no; to-morrow I 
shall say good-by to Miss Denham. We are to 
lead the German together to-night, and that will 
probably be the last I shall ever see of her. 
Oblige me by contradicting the report that we are 
engaged, whenever you get a chance.’ 

44 Rose Denham neither screamed, nor fliinted, 
nor did anything desperate; she merely put aside 
her plate of ice-cream, and asked her escort to 
bring her a glass of wine. And then she went 
out and danced, and led the German to admira¬ 
tion, and went back to the hotel, and laid down 
on her bed with a feeling that her heart was 
broken. But she did not get brain-fever, nor 
did her broken heart kill her. In point of fact, 
she was married two years afterward, and did 
extremely well in a worldly point of view. And 
for that marriage she had to thank Julian Fen¬ 
ton, for it was only the aching, hollow feeling, 
that was left when love and hope were literally 
crushed out of her existence, that ever led 
Rose Denham to give ear to John Caetlemoine. 

“ For you know me now ; you must have re¬ 
cognized mo long ago, totally as you had forgotten 
me. It was not to be wondered at. I was but 
one of the myriad of unnoted girls with whom 
you have whiled away some of the superfluous 
hours that often hang so heavy on your hands. 


44 And now you come to me to sue for the 
heart that once might have been yours for the 
asking; nay, that once was yours, wholly and 
entirely for a few brief weeks, long years ago. 
But to-day I make answer, that I cannot love 
you, for I know you too well. That I did love 
you once, I have confessed, without hesitation, 
but when you dealt my heart the blow that 
crushed it, the stroke also shattered the worth¬ 
less idol it oontained. You may call me a false, 
cold-hearted coquette, if you will; but my con¬ 
science is clear; I used no effort, put forth no 
wiles to attract you. Moreover, I am but what 
you yourself have made me. The timid, loving, 
inexperienced, trusting girl, exists no longer. You 
are not the first Frankenstein that has beheld the 
creature of his own fashioning turn against him. 
If you have indeed loved me, with a true and 
sincere passion, (whioh, pardon me if I doubt,) 
then are we quits at last. I was the amusement 
of your season at Newport, you have served to 
divert the tedium of my late voyage. Again, I 
repeat, we are quits. 

“ Rosa Dbnham Castlkmaine.” 

“ Who is that charming woman that we passed 
iust now ?” asked a French count of Julian Fen¬ 
ton, as they were driving through the Bois de 
Boulogne, some six months later. 

44 That lady,” answered Julian, with a slight 
flush, “is a countrywoman of my own—Mrs. 
Costlemaine.” 

44 1 beg your pardon, mon cher ,” interposed tbe 
Baron de Kerrasec, who formed a third in the 
party, “she is your country woman, it is true; but 
she is Mrs. Castlemaine no longer. She was 
married, three weeks ago, to the Russian Prince 
Orlanoff, and they start for St. Petersburg!! to- 
i morrow.” 
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Rmtlksb, restless, in my sorrow, 

Hoping where no hope remains; 
Striving from the cloud* to borrow, 
Shadows, omens from my pains; 
Fleeing in my fancy onward, 

In a land of dark’niug dreams; 

Dnt no brightness coming downward, 
Hails me, friendless, with its beams. 

So what’s hope but that which fails ns. 
When our effort hath its failing; 

And what’s death but *hat which hails us, 
Weary with our tempo*, -ailing? 


Looking from yon deepest azure, 

Eon of eternal years, 

Showeth us its hoarded treasure, 

Balm to eyes bedewed with tears. 

God hath refuge for the hopeless, 

Fallen in the stem ordeal; 

And though night be deep with darkness, 
Thou mayest look for light ethereal; 
Trembling, trembling, in His mercy, 
Waiting for a prayer to answer— 
Dying darkly is all hearsay, 

If God be our sola enhancer. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

“It’s a God-forsaken part of the world,” said 
Ohamplain, again and again, as he drove on. 

When near the Saar House, he met Gill on foot. 
He stopped to greet him eagerly, and to tell him 
what had happened. 

“ Get in, get in,” he said. “ Let me drive you 
np. I tell you there’s something murderous and 
uncanny in the whole region. Drowning women 
seem to fit in and belong to the scenery I” he 
repeated, vehemently, after telling his story. 

“ It has been an animal of some sort, Cham¬ 
plain. No woman would attempt to cross the 
river to-night.” 

“Well, I hope to heaven you are right. But 
I could have sworn it was a woman’s cry; and 
that she called my name too, as a woman would 
in her death agony.” 

“ Now, see how absurd your whole fancy is. 
Who would call your name here ?” 

“ True enough. Who, indeed? Do you know,” 
after a moment’s pause, “if I am expected to¬ 
night ?” 

“ Oh, to be sure. I am asked to dine with you. 
Col. Saar received your note, warning him that 
you would be here, yesterday. Lucy was not 
told, however. Kept it as a surprise.” 

Mr. Champlain smiled. “ How is la belle 
Lucy ?” 

“ Snugly settled here,” was the answer, “ I 
fancy, till her wedding-day. Warm people, the 
Saars, eli?” 

Gill whistled expressively, as he spoke, and 
lifted his eyebrows. 

“Very nice girls, too,” he added. “Not of 
the Brahmin order exactly: something of the 
Yarico or Pocahontas strain of blood. But hea¬ 
vily weighted—in the ores.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Champlain, and drew the 
reins more loosely, and listened attentively. 

“Yes. Now, my advice,” said Gill, leaning 
back his burly figure, in the buggy, and com¬ 
placently stroking his legs, “my advice to any 
man, who wants a solid foundation to married 
life, is to come here to look for it. Why, bless 
your soul, ray dear fellow, there are heiresses 
here, who would outrank any at home; and they 
don’t know their value. They are not ticketed 
Vol. LXV.— 8 


and labeled, as in the cities. Money has not iti 
scale of appreciable values. No, sir! You may 
come here and pick up a first rate prize in matri¬ 
mony, lying about loose, just as you would find 
a solid nugget in a gold mine, covered all over 
with earth. In town, women and gold are polish¬ 
ed and cut, and ready for sale in the shop win¬ 
dows.” 

Mr. Champlain did not answer for some time. 
But he looked thoughtfully at the horse’s back, 
as though he were reading his destiny there. At 
last, with a little poof, and an airy flirt of his 
fingers, he threw reflection aside. 

“ What is money,” he said, “ when one talks 
of marriage ? What has that to do with sympathy, 
communion of soul with soul? Ah, Gill, I’m 
afraid you’re a mercenary fellow, after all!” 

“No; but I consider the mftithly bills. I’ve 
seen the inside workings of these halcyon nests.” 

“ True, true ! There is another side to every 
question, and to this with all others, no doubt,” 
a shade of doubt on his good-looking face. 

“ They’ve set the stage for Champlain,” thought 
Gill, when they were ushered into the Saar parlors, 
and he found the colonel, in the full uniform 
which he wore only when on parade with the 
volunteers, and on state occasions; his daughters, 
dark and splendid with their sweeping black 
robes and flashes of red lights. 

Mr. Champlain paid his respects to them with 
a certain grave empreasement. There was a some¬ 
thing both stately and savage about the women, 
which impressed him as strangely as it had done 
Lucy. 

“Where is Miss Pomeroy?” asked Gill, seeing 
that Mr. Champlain looked around, chagrined at 
missing her. 

“ My niece has gone upon a short visit to a. 
relative, up on the hills,” said the colonel. “ She 
will doubtless return in the morning.” 

He was a poor dissembler. It was impossible 
for him to speak at ease. But Mr. Champlain, 
as yet, suspected nothing. 

Miss Saar placed Mr. Champlain beside her at 
the dinner-table, and gave herself np to his enter¬ 
tainment. It was evident to Gill that she was, 
for some purpose, making the man a study, close 
and zealously. Champlain, of course, soon began 
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to detail his adventure of the road, becoming, by 
turns, half-pathetic and half-gay about it. 

Now, my friend Gill, here,” indicating him 
with an airy gesture, “Gill would have me be¬ 
lieve that it was an animal I saw struggling in 
the waves. It may be. My sight is near, and 
both the water and the air is dark. But I could 
have sworn it was a woman, and a young, small 
woman, who stretched out her hand and cried to 
me.” 

It was natural that women should be keenly 
interested in such a story, and touched also. 
But Gill was startled at the sudden and power¬ 
ful sighs of horror and alarm that swept over 
the faces before him. 

Not a word was spoken, however. Mr. Cham¬ 
plain was permitted to pursue his story, without 
interruption, by even a question. When he had 
finished. Miss Saar said, quietly, “There is no 
chance that the woman, if it were a woman, is 
still living. It would be folly to go now to look 
for her.” 

“ Oh, certainly. If there had been any hope 
of helping her, you do not suppose I would have 
come away ?” Mr. Champlain cried, excitedly. 
“ Vet I do assure you, it was a horrible experi¬ 
ence ! I fanciecft heard her call my name—did 
I tell you that? Though that, as Gill remarked, 
was an absurd fancy.” 

Colonel Saar started to his feet. “Good God !” 
he cried, “ I cannot sit still, with the woman’s 
cries ringing in my ear! I will go, Urna.” 

“ How long is it since you left the bridge. Mr. 
Champlain ?” said Miss Saar, without making 
any motion either to urge or deter her father. 

“ I should think an hour. Oh, quite an hour.” 

“Too late!” said Colonel Saar, with a half- 
groan, continuing to pace up and down the room. 

“Is it possible you seriously believe this to be 
a woman?” said Gill, helping himself to a slice 
of the venison haunch. “ It was a sheep, or 
caif, or something of that nature, I am quite 
assured.” 

But Colonel Saar, even after he had resumed 
his seat at the table, was silent and gloomy, re¬ 
plying at random to the remarks which Gill per¬ 
sisted in addressing to him. 

Mr. Champlain proved to be a valuable adjunct 
to the dinner-table, especially after he was 
warmed by a glass or two of champagne. If 
Lucy had calculated the effect of the barbaric 
display of wealth, in the Saar mansion, upon 
him, at a high rate, she had not been mistaken. 
No sign of luxury was lost upon him, and Miss 
Saar saw that it was not lost. She did not relax 
once in her close scrutiny of him. 

“ What can she want with the man ?” thought 


Gill, in the intervals of his devotion to the veni¬ 
son. “She would not marry him; the fellow is 
almost penniless, and these Saar women never 
flirt.” 

Whatever was her motive, Gill did not pene¬ 
trate it. When dinner was over, she followed 
her father into his own den, going up straight 
to where he stood, gloomily gazing into the low, 
wood-fire. Its fitful flicker fell on her large, 
black-robed figure, on the scarlet cincture of 
velvet twisted into her straight, coarse locks, and 
on the small jetty eyes gleaming below, 

“ The woman that he saw drowning,” she said, 
“ was Lucy Pomeroy ?” 

“Yes. Have you no pity, woman? Women 
are like tigers toward each other.” 

“ I do not see why I should have mrule any 
outcry. Lucy Pomeroy has certainly made her¬ 
self no object of affection to me. I have every 
reason to be satisfied, if she have taken herself 
out of my way, and so have you, sir. If she 
chose to cross the river, in the face of death, I 
am not guilty. Why should I make this man 
believe I was?” 

“You are right. Certainly you are right. If 
you have the coolness of head to reason it out— 
and of heart.” 

Miss Saar nodded. “ I have coolness of both 
to reason & little further, sir. It is by no means 
certain that Lucy Pomeroy is dead. In case sho 
escaped and reached her father, and should re¬ 
turn with the knowledge of their claim, she is 
not. singly, much to be feared. She cares little 
and knows nothing about legal matters. But 
this lover of hers is sharp as a pedlar. Money 
is his god. Let him have an inkling of the truth, 
and you would be driven to the wall by him in a 
week.” 

“ What do you propose to do, then ?” 

“ Take him from her. Marry him to another 
woman. And I only ask from you, sir, that you 
will not interfere with my plans, no matter what 
they may be.” 

She stood closer in front of him. 

“I will not interfere, Urna,” he said, looking 
at her with a half-smile of admiration, •• pro¬ 
vided the other woman is not yourself.” 

Miss Saar glanced at him quickly. There was 
a sinister meaning in the look which he could 
not fathom ; but she only replied, quietly, 

“ No. I am not the woman.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Mn. Gill, with 'rli.i, in the kitchen of a 

friend just deceased. Mr. Gill was one of the 
watchers, and had slipped out to see that the 
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apples were properly roasted for the toddy. 

44 Sitting up” with a corpse, in the West, is very 
different from an Irish wake; but still, due re¬ 
gard is paid to the supper. The six gentlemen, 
inside, who sat with their heels high above their 
heads, smoking lugubrious segars, turned twelve ; 
anxious eyes after Gill, as he withdrew, on solemn 
tip-toe, and catching a glimpse of Aunt Celia's 
liaichet-visage, over the supper-table, felt their 
souls cheered within them. 

Mr. Gill and Aunt Celia had fostered a pater¬ 
nity of feeling in many such scenes as this. They 
conversed, in undertones, at the table, as he 
stirred the sugar and brandy together, and she 
removed the rich slices of pickled salmon from 
the bowl while they were potted. 

44 That man, Champlain, is still at Colonel 
Saar’s,” he said, with a sigh. “ I cannot under¬ 
stand the motive of such excess of hospitality.” 

44 Plain enough, on his part,” responded Aunt j 
Ce'ia, in a like funereal whisper, with a signifi¬ 
cant nod. 

44 Good table, eh?” 

44 More than that. I was there for dinner, 
yesterday, and I measured him. I measured 
him, I warrant you I He’s a fortune-hunter. 
He'd throw little Lucy overboard to-morrow, if 
he had a chance to marry Urna Saar. That’s his 
game. But what is theirs? Wby should they 
show a civility to Lucy’s lover which they never 
did to Lucy herself?” 

Gill shook his head, and stirred more vigor¬ 
ously. In fact, he was more chagrined than ho 
chose to acknowledge, by the whole affair. Since 
the first dinner, to which he had accompanied 
Mr. Charuplaiu to the Saar House, he had not 
been invited once to that centre of comfort and 
good eating, while Champlain had been urged to 
return the next day; and having returned, his 
valise had been sent for, and he had been kept a 
willing captive. 

“There is some underhanded work going on, 
which I am not to know,” guessed Gill, with 
more than his usual acuteness. 

“This very morning,” he said to Aunt Celia, 
stirring the sugar viciously, “I met the fellow’, 
on horseback, and rode a few rods with him ; 
and in these few rods he managed to bring in a 
dozen questions as to the Saar estates. How the 
old colonel was likely to cut up? What the West 
1 ndhi property was worth ? I did not know they 
had properties in the West Indies?” 

44 Nor have they. Not a pennysworth. If T 
really thought, the man was going to play little 
Lucy false, I’d interfere. That girl has taken 
n c ’.rious hold on me, Mr. Gill, considering that 
ehe never gave me the wrapping of your finger, 


and her cousins have actually clothed me for 
years. Really I am strangely fond of her. I 
will not see her put upon and abused.” 

44 She is a very pleasing littlfe girl,” said Gill, 
abstractedly. What had he done, to be banished 
the Saar dinner-table? There was more preg¬ 
nant matter for meditation than Miss Pomeroy’s 
wounded affections. 

“ She’8 very fond, too, of thi9 man, Cham¬ 
plain,” pursued Aunt Celia. 44 1 knew that by 
the sparkle in her eye, and her blush, at the first 
mention of his name. And he does not, he ro- 
ally does not seem to me the person whom Lucy 
would have chosen for her hero, if I could judge.” 

44 But you can’t judge,” retorted Gill; “ you 
could as soon guess at the color of the lining of 
a woman’s shoe, as the manner of man she wiH 
choose for her husband. One is as much acci¬ 
dent as the other.” 

The consultation stopped there. It resulted 
in a visit of Aunt Celia’s, the next morhing, to 
the Saar House, in order 44 to find out all about 
it.” But she only saw Mr. Champlain driving 
from the door in the colonel’s new phmton, with 
a lady, closely veiled, at his side. The lady was 
not Miss Saar, who received Aunt Celia with un¬ 
usual civility, accepting her fervid kisses on each 
cheek, calmly. 

44 1 thought I saw you driving out, Urna, dar¬ 
ling, with that Mr. Champlain? What a gay, 
handsome fellow that is I” 

“ Mr. Champlain appears to me to be quiet. 
No, it was not I.” 

44 Lucy, then ? It was too small for Lucy.” 

44 No, Miss Pomeroy has not yet returned.” 

44 It was your sister, then, of course?” 

Miss Saar hesitated, but only for a moment 
44 It was my sister. Come, let us go to the 
pantry. There are some dried tongues I want 
you to have.” 

Aunt Celia followed, talking volubly. She had 
overseen the salting down of three tongues her¬ 
self, and knew the pickle was perfect, and had 
the wren remembered to hang the small end 
down. 

After all, why should she worry herself intc 
the grave about every girl who lost a lover. 


CHAPTER X. 

When Mr. Champlain returned from his drive, 
Aunt Celia had gone. His companion sprang 
lightly from the pbseton, and crossing the hall, 
met Miss Saar at the foot of the stair-way. She 
stopped, still holding the veil wrapped about her 
head. 

44 Go into my reom,” said Miss Saar, 44 and 
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wait for me there.’’ Then she went down the 
long hall to j**in Mr. Champlain, who stood look¬ 
ing out over the yweep of hill and valley, from 
the open door-way. 

There was an unwonted, pleased content on 
his face. The landscape was wild and almost 
tropical in its rank luxuriance of growth and 
tolor. The woman who had just left him had 
eft her presence behind, and it touched and 
roused all that was sensuous in the man's nature, 
as a glowing flower would have done, or a heavy 
summer perfume. Tho neat, clear-eyed, alert 
Eastern women, of whom Lucy Pomeroy was a 
very fair type, seemed to him, for the moment, 
meanly made, niggardly dowered by Nature, be¬ 
side this soft, swarthy creature, with her linger¬ 
ing touch, and slow, sultry eyes. He could feel 
the veivety softness of her hand now, the heavy 
rustle of her rich dress; the flash of her jewels 
came back to him from every colored leaf. For 
there could be no doubt that the certainty of 
great wealth, ease, and luxury, that wrapped 
this girl os a royal robe, bad its effect on Mr. 
Champlain. Without that, the lingering touch, 
or slow*, sultry eyes, would not have possessed 
their full tropical charm. 

lie turned, and greeted Miss Saar with a win¬ 
ning smile. 

“ I find your cousin all that you have told me,” 
he said. “Not witty, nor what you would even 
call intellectual, perhaps. But who wants wit, 
or intellect in a woman? Give me sweetness, 
tenderness, gentleness, for permanent charms.” 

“Yes, Miss Lafond has these. She is much 
to be compassionated,” said Miss Saar, thought¬ 
fully. “Her life is one singularly lonely and 
neglected.” 

“ Even great wealth is but a poor solace for the 
lack of family ties,” rejoined Mr. Champlain, 
sentimentally, but keeping a shrewd eye furtively 
fixed on her. 

“It is her wealth that has proved her bane. 
Should she not marry before she is of age, one- 
half of her property retui^is to her brother. The 
girl has been actually imprisoned, during the 
greater part of her life, on a plantation in Ja¬ 
maica. Only, within the last year, she has been 
with us.” 

“ In two months she will be of age?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I presume, then,” with an embarrassed laugh, 
“she wiU not be averse to matrimony.” 

“I do not think the money question will in¬ 
fluence her at all. But she would not be hard to 
win. poor thing! Her life having been so soli¬ 
tary. as I said, she has a craving for sympathy, 
for affection, which is almost unnatural. I hope 


she may give her love to some worthy object, and 
to no fortune-hunter. Mr. Gill has been a suitor 
for her hand for some time-” 

“ The deuce lie has! I beg your pardon, Miss 

Saar. But Gill-? Very sharp practice, I 

confess.” 

Mr. Champlain did not exactly know what he 
meant by this ; but he had intended to ride down, 
that very evening, and talk to Gill about this 
heiress, and now he found it would be giving up 
his hare to another hound; for. he insensibly 
thought of Miss Lafond as his own rightful spoil. 
Here was the very heiress, who was to be picked 
up, as Gill had said, laying about, trampled 
under foot of the crowd, like a "great, gold nug¬ 
get covered with mud! 

“ Gill is a clever fellow,’ ’ he added ; “ but lives 
by his wits.” 

To this Miss Saar made no response. She had 
no motive of interest in the salad-chopper, Gill. 

When she left Mr. Champlain, she passed into 
the chamber, where the woman, whom he called 
Miss Lafond, waited for her. 

“\ r ou have played your part very well, Le- 
titia,” she said. “You must play it to the end. 
This man will ae£ you to marry him, before the 
week is over.’/ 

The girl’s yellow skin glowed with triumph. 

“ I give you no advice,” continued Miss Saar. 
“ But, remember, the wedding must take place, 
on the other side of the river, if at a’l.” 

“ And Mese,” Baid the mulatto, detaining her, 
as she would have passed into an inner room, and 
holding out her hands full of the jewels she had 
just taken off. 

“ Wear them, until the time for the wedding, 
but not afterward. Mr. Champlain must take 
his bride unadorned,” with a quiet sneer. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ It is a strange case, wife. Make the befet of 
it as you will; a very strange case.” 

Mr. Sterritt leaned over the breakfast-table, 
as he said this, the fingers of his hands pointed 
together, and his voice lowered confidentially. 

After breakfast was over was usually the time 
when he took Jane into the secrets of his busi¬ 
ness. “ And I have never had a case yet,” he 
was in the habit of saying, “which could not be 
cleared, and set out in the light, by the plain 
common-sense of that woman!” But then Mr. 
Sterritt’s cases were such as ordinarily fall in the 
way of a country lawyer: they concerned tres¬ 
passes of cattle, squabbles about petty mortgages, 
and now and then a petit larceny. This was 
something different. Mrs. Sterritt’s coffee had 
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grown cold in her cup, and her pretty, sensible j 
Cace wore a perplexed and worried look. 5 

“ I could tell better what to think, if I saw the > 
roung woman,” she said. “The whole storyS 
sounds like a chapter out of a novel; and if it is 
the coinage of this girl’s brain, you will embroil 
yourself with the Saars to no purpose. They 
are a powerful family, George, and unscrupulous 
in their revenge.” 

“ I know that, and that very fact gives more 
probability to this girl’s story, don’t you see?” : 

“ I would like to see her.” 

“ Will you go down, then, to the tavern with 
me? I would be so glad, if'you did, Jane. 
Though it would seem to be indorsing her in a 
measure.” 

“ No matter for that. She came last night ?” 

“ Yes, in a carry-all, from Hoytstown. She had 
hired it there, it appears, and taken it up to 
Saar’s farm, the Clearing, among the mountains, 
where this wretched, dying fellow was, and so 
had him conveyed here.” 

“ Thai settles the matter. The girl should not 
he left alone, with a dying father, be she an im¬ 
postor or not. I’ll go for my hat.” 

In a few' moments, Mrs. Sterritt was walking 
by her husband’s side, down the village street. 
Young as she was, she held the place of factotum 
in the village, which gave her a staid confidence 
of manner, hardly to be looked for in her years. 

This confidence was a little shaken this morn- j 
ing. She had never been brought in contact with 
any of the Saars, or Pomeroy s before. They ! 
stood aloof from the ordinary country people, and j 
were regarded, by respectable church members, \ 
like Mrs. Sterritt, as a powerful, half-civilized 
tribe of savages might be, who had carried their 
propensities for scalps and nose-rings into mod- j 
ern drawing-rooms. i 

“The story this Lucy Pomeroy tells, is exactly 
such a one ns one of that clan would invent,” s 
she said, again and again, as they went down the 
street. > 

It was with no bias, therefore, in poor Lucy’s \ 
favor, that she entered the side-door of the little \ 
inn, and waited for her in the parlor. If she had 
confessed the truth, she half expected to see enter 
to the stupid Venitiaa carpet, and painted wooden 
chairs, some such Alfarata, bow in hand, and hair 
twisted with wampum, as Lucy herself had pic¬ 
tured the JSaars. 

When the door opened, Mrs. Sterrett’s first, 
startled consciousness w r as that he^e was a dress 
fir more quiet, ami indescribably more advanced 
in style than her own; next, that here was a 
worn. m. before whom she was ignorant and unre¬ 
fined ; and, lastly, that here was one of the most \ 


winning and loveable creatures, surely, that the 
world held! 

She went up hastily, and held out her hand. 

“I am sorry ttiat you are in trouble, Miss 
Pomeroy,” she said, earnestly. 

“ It is more than I hoped for, to have a woman, 
at last, to tell my trouble to,” said Lucy, after a 
quick, comprehensive glance over Mrs. Sterritt’s 
face, in which she recognized, at once, and 
always, one of her own order. “ I had begun 
to think,” with a faint smile, “that I was living 
in the midst of a melo-drama; what, with the 
hills, and storms, and rushing rivers, and the 
men about me, more savage than all. As for a 
lady, with gloves and a hat, such as I used to 
know, and common-sense in her face, I did not 
hope that the world could afford such a thing for 
me again.” 

Mrs. Sterritt laughed, and drew off her gloves. 

“ Sit down, and tell me what I can do for you,” 
she said. “ I know,” she went on, when Lucy 
was seated, “ what the suit is which you wish my 
husband to bring against Col. Saar. You claim 
that he has detained your father, under a false 
name and character, for many years, and now, by 
the same means, is defrauding him and you of the 
property which is justly his. But how did you 
discover this ?” 

“There,” said Lucy, “ is my melo-drama; that 
is what I do not like to drag back again.” 

There was, in fact, such relief to the girl, after 
all the tension her nerves had undergone, in sit¬ 
ting quietly beside this commonplace woman, and 
being able to talk to her in a commonplace way, 
that she ran on, as though she really were the 
silly little chatterbox, which Mf\jor Weir had 
called her, since her childhood. 

“ I left Col. Saar’s house, on a stormy evening, 
under the guidance of a half-crazy mulatto girL 
The batteau was upset in the river. Cinda could 
swim like a duck, but I went straight to the bot¬ 
tom, rose, and sank again. I thought I saw a 
man’s figure on the bridge; but he either did not 
see me, or knew it was useless to try to help me. 
I rose again, and afterward I drifted, and was 
held by the bushes, on the bank, until the mu¬ 
latto dragged me out.” 

“ I wonder your courage was not damped.” 

“ No. I went on, wet and dripping, until I 
reached ‘ The Gearings.’ It is a tumble-down 
old log-house, where the drover lives who has 
charge of the sheep-ferm. I found there this 
man, whom I believe to be my father.” 

“ There were no women on the farm?” 

“ None. The mulatto proved more trust¬ 
worthy than I had hoped. However, my father, 
if he is my father, is ill, and sinking fast. Hie 
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first thing to be done, was to bring him within < 
reach of a physician. I found a cart, carry-all, j 
I believe they call it, in which I brought him £ 
here. I had carried a few gold pieces with me, \ 
fortunate y. One can turn auy melo-drama into $ 
prose with a little money/’ . j 

“ Ve9. I do not see what is left for me to do 
for you. You are ably fitted to take care of your¬ 
self,” looking at her admiringly. The story was 
very different from the Miss Radcliffe-romancc ! 
which she had expected to hear. 

“ No. I am not very able to do that. I wrote 
before I lcfib Col. Saar’s, to my guardian, Major 
AVpir, to fojmw me to 4 The Clearings.’ It is about 
tluj time he promised to return. I wrote also for 
another friend, weeks before. He will probably i 
nave reached the Saar House now.” 

A rosy flush dyed her lace and neck as she 
spoke the hist sentence. 

Mrs. Sterritt smiled meaningly. ; 

“Very well,” she said. “You will be well 
taken care of. But I must have something to do. : 
lliave an irresistible desire to espouse your cause. 
Here is Mr. Sterritt, with the doctor.” 

The old physician’s face was grave. Lucy rose 
to meet him anxiously. 

Now it would be tolly to say that the girl felt 
any real filial affection for the poor creature, who 
lay dying, up stairs. The father she loved and \ 
mourned was the ideal being that she bad been 5 
making for herself since her babyhood, and who j 
was fashioned out of the best of ah the fathers she 
had known. He was dead, long ago. Nothing J 
could make him live again. This wretched being, \ 
in the chamber overhead, was as far separated I 
from her by nature, education, habit, as an ani- 1 
mal would have been. f But she had for him an 
overwhelming pity ; the years of loss and pain lie J 
had borne were all present to her, in him; sho j 
felt for him the tenderness of a mother for a help- j 
less child, of an affect innate, warm-hearted wo- \ 
man for the creature that she has saved from j 
worse thau death. j 

“ Will he live?” she asked. : 

“Not many days.” 4 

Then the old doctor, after the fashion of village i 
doctors, went on to give an exposition of the case, j 
and of half a dozen others in his practice which 1 
resembled it. 

Lucy, meanwhile, had turned away to the win- | 
dow. 

“It is better, perhaps, for him, that his long j 
trouble should be over,” she said to Mrs. Sterritt. < 
“ And yet- ” j 

She seemed to have forgotten the legal issue | 
inv mvm! ; and during the morning, while Mrs. ; 
Sterriit remained with her, did not allude to it j 


again. That lady, however, was keenly alive to 
its importance. 

“What do you think of her chances, George?” 
she said, eagerly, when they had gone home for 
their dinner at noon. “Undoubtedly she is liis 
daughter. The likeness is wonderful.” 

“ Very strong, indeed. But a likeness, and a 
portrait, and the vague chatter of a crazy mau, 
are poor material to go before a jury with, where 
estates like those of John Saar are involved. 
There is not a chance for her, if the matter goes 
into court.” 

“Do you mean to say,” indignantly, “that 
that pretty, good little girl is going to be robbed, 
during her lifetime, by that old vampire, Col. 
Saar, as her father has been before her, and that 
nothing can be done ? The luw is worth but little 
then.” 

“ I went up to old Judge Finlcttcr,*tliis morn¬ 
ing, and stated the case, with my belief that this 
is the veritable George Sarr, but without the 
means of proving it. 4 My dear boy,’ he said, 
* (here are three kinds of law, book law, lynch 
law, and scare law. The last is the kind suited 
to your man.’ ” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“ I have sent a messenger for Col. Saar. He 
will arrive this evening, and be taken into 
the presence of his brother and ourselves, and 
charged with the whole of his villainy, without 
any details as to how much or how accurate are 
our proofs. Ten to one, thar he proposes a com¬ 
promise, or at least inculpates himself. If he 
does not, no harm is done.” 

“ lie w ill not. He is as wily a fox as any of 
liis red-skin grandfathers.” 

Little Mrs. Sterritt could hardly attend to her 
household duties that day, much less any of the 
societies of which she was directress. She was 
watching the door of the inn. In the afternoon 
tiierc was an arrival, and shortly afterward Mr. 
Sterritt was sent for. 

“ It is that gray-headed old scoundrel, Saar, no 
doubt/’ he said, nervously, for ho was not used 
t > dealing with any but the common kind of ras¬ 
cals. “ I will call for Finletter, and take him 
up with me.” 

“ Do so, George,” she said, anxiously. 


CHAPTER XII. 

An hour elapsed before Mrs. Sterritt heard 
any tidings from the inn. It was hard to know 
this drama of real life w as going on so near, with 
only a plank-door between lier and it, and that 
she was shut out in ignorance. At last, how- 
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ever, her husband arrived, his sandy face quite 
red with excitement. 

“ Come down, at once, Jane. The poor crea¬ 
ture, Pomeroy, is sinking fast, and his daughter 
should not be without a woman's help. She is 
his daughter! We have the proof. A trump- 
oard that will take the trick out of old Saar's 
hands. It was not Saar who arrived, but Miss 
Pomeroy’8 guardian, Major Weir, who knew her 
father well, for years, and who recognized him at 
once. There are certain marks, too, of which he 
told us, which identify him positively; a scar 
from the bite of a dog on one hand, a scythe-cut 
on the left leg. He limps a little from it. Oh, 
it’s as clear as daylight. I hope to Heaven old 
Saar will not persuade the girl to compromise! 
I'd like nothing better than to run it into court.” 

When Mr. Sterritt and his wife reached the 
inn, they found the crowd of loungers gazing 
eagerly at a muddy phaeton, drawn up before 
the door. 

“ It’s the Saar equipage” they heard, in awe¬ 
struck whispers. . “The colonel himself is in¬ 
side, and his daughter; and that’s one of his 
negroes drinking at the bar.” 

“ See how money sways the world 1” said 
Jane Sterritt, bitterly, taking her village for the 
world, as we all do. 

The husband bit his lip, screwing his courage 
to the sticking point, for the battle which was at 
fiand. 

But the battle was almost over. 

In the little, striped-carpeted parlor sat old 
Judge Finletter. Col. Saar, his daughter, and 
Mr. Champlain stood uneasily in the centre of 
the room. Through the open door they saw the 
bed in the chamber, where the wreck of what 
had been George Saar lay, faintly breathing, 
while his daughter bent over him. Miss Saar 
waited, dark, and still, and watchful as some 
wild animal, ready to spring. The girl would 
not know how to attack, and, if she did, there 
was a stab ready to send straight to her heart, 
which this other woman had come to deal. 

“ She may take the money,” thought Urna 
Saar, her small, black eyes shining malignantly. 
“ But money will weigh but little with her, when 
she finds her lover is gone from her.” 

It was not Lucy who made the attack, how- 
evor. She looked up to greet Mrs. Sterritt, with 
her hand held out. 

“ Mr. Champlain has come,” she whispered, 
the tears rushing to her shy eyes. “ It is he 
who is to take care of me.” 

Major Weir, meantime, had gone into the 
room, where Col. Saar stood. 

“I did not expect, when I spoke to you of 


Lucy Pomeroy’s father as dead a month ago,” he 
said, quietly, “to find him here. Poor fellow ! 
He has not many hours now to live.” 

The matter-of-fact tone took Col. Saar at 
advantage. He was already bewildered, driven 
to bay, ignorant of how much was known. But 
he made a last desperate effort to bully Major 
Weir, as he had bullied so many others. 

“What folly is this?” he thundered. “ George 
Pomeroy has been dead for years.” 

The major only shrugged his shoulders. “ This 
is George Saar,” he said, calmly, “ whom I knew, 
as you did, when a boy. He is here, and dyingti’ 

“ And if he be bar,” said the stupid old man. 
now completely cowed, and unconsciously yield¬ 
ing the whole battle, “ he has no claim updn 
John Saar's property. An idiot cannot inherit.” 

“ But the issue of his body can,” said the 
major, with studied calmness. “ I read the will 
attentively in the Recorder’s office, and the words 
are, * to the oldest child living of Peter Saar, or 
to the issue of his body.’ But this matter will 
be settled hereafter.” • 

Col. Saar was silent. 

“You have given up all,” said his daughter, 
laying her heavy hand on his arm. 

“ What could I do, Urna?'’ He turned to meet 
Lucy, who came into the room. “ As God sees 
me, girl, I was led into this, little by little. I 
did not know your father had a child, when I 
planned to keep him as one dead. It seemed 
cursedly rough to me that 1 must be cheated out 
of the property by two idiots.” 

“ I am sure you did not mean to wrong me, at 
first,” said Lucy, the generous color rising to her 
face, holding her hands out to him. “ One slides 
into a wrong path so easily.” 

Miss Saar moved slowly round, so as to face 
her, the triumphant sparkle in her eyes. 

“ How will you account for the other wrong 
which has been done to you?” she said, with a 
sneer. “ Can you forgive that so easily ?” 

Lucy turned a bewildered look about the room, 
from Mr. Champlain to her uncle, and then 
quickly into the chamber, where lay the dying 
man. 

“What wrong has been done me?” she said, 
simply. 

“You did not know that Mr. Champlain, your 
lover here, was married, yesterday, to a woman, 
whom he believed te be an heiress ? Eloped to 
the Ohio shore, with her, and came back, in an 
hour, to ask our forgiveness, which was accorded.” 

Miss Pomeroy’s face lost all its color, and then 
was dyed with scarlet, as though she controlled 
some powerful emotion, but what it was they 
could not tell. She went up hastily to Mr. Chau- 
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plain, her eyes brilliant with either tears or J performed in Ohio; but it was contested, on Mr 
laughter. Champlain’s part, that he was induced to many 

“ I do congratulate you on the success of my the girl under false pretences, 
cousin’s scheme, though it was hardly under- The divorce was granted, promptly—Mr. Cham* 
taken for my benefit. But,” turning to Miss plain purchasing the woman’s freedom, and set. 
Saar, “you made an odd mistake. This Mr. j tling a certain sum upon her. 

Champlain is no lover of mine. He is th£ uncle \ A civil suit dragged its slow length, year aftei 
of Lloyd Champlain, who did not marry any j year, in the same books, between John Saar vs. 
heiress, but who came with Major Weir, this morn- J Lloyd Champlain and Lucy his wife, for the pos¬ 
ing, for the express purpose of marrying me.” i session of certain lands and messuages, knows as 
At that moment, the door of the chamber ! the John Saar farms. It was decided finally in 
opened, and a young, gallant-looking fellow came j the complainant's favor; but only after the value 
oyt from the bed-side, where he had been busied j of the estate had been so impaired by legal 
with the dying man. \ charges, that it was a matter of small moment to 

The rest of this history—is it not written in the j Champlain, then a lawyer in excellent practice in 
records of the county court? Dry reading 1 Yet j Philadelphia. 

full of meaning, with the aid of these hints. We j Miss Saar never married. Until within a few 
find there that John Champlain applied for a di- j years ago, she lived, a lonely, dark, gloomy old 
vorce from his wife Laetitia, being a colored wo- 5 woman, in the Saar House, both it and herself 
man and a slave. The marriage had been legally ] mysteries to the children of the neighborhood. 


A MAY DAY. 

BY CLARA B. HEATH 


I think the day was colder, some degrees. 

Than any other in that month of May ! 

My last year looked as fruitless as the trees 

Just putting forth their buds of green and gray. 

I held my hand out, beggar-liko; said, “Please;” 

But friends and foes did hasten on their way. 

I had such need of help I could not wait; 

I said, man will not hear, and called on Fate. 

And was it Fate that held me by the hand, 

And stayed my restless feet upon the brink 
Of that ahyss. unfathomable and grand, 

But which will bring a shudder when 1 think 


Of tender feet, and shining, slippery sand. 

And Lethean waters which I longed to drink; 

Then Fate did prove my kindest, truest friend. 
She lod me from the opening to the end. 

I know that day was colder, some degrees, 

Than any other Which that year could boast; 

I know it by the plans that died—all these 
That I had nursed with so much care and cost. 

Were swept away, like smiles put on to please, 
Which have no meaning, and are quickly lost, 

When the door closes, and we stand alone— 

That day had drifted from a frigid zone. 


I 


THE DEAD PAST. 


BY NELLIE J. PALMER. 


Yes, gone—forever gone! 

We cannot now recall, 

The vanished hours of other days, 
Yet still their shadows fall, 

And cast a shade o’er all the light, 

As when the sun has set at night. 

The hopes of other days, 

When life was bright and fair; 

It seemed as though the future timet 
Would be as free from care; 

But as the years went swiftly by, 

The dark clouds gathered in our sky. 


We saw the promise sweet, 

Of fairest, sweetest flowers; 

They withered even at our feet, 

Ere we could call them ours. 

It might have been, and yet was not, 
Oh, can it ever be forgot ? 

Although the past is dead, 

Its memory still is hero; 

The happy tones of other dAys, 

Still echo in our ear. 

The sound is sad—a note of woe, 

It might have been, yet was not sot 
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Madame Brunault sat, pretending to read the 
newspaper while waiting for the luncheon to be 
brought. In reality, she was furtively watching 
her sister-in-law, with a look of keen suspicion 
on her handsome, haughty face. 

Lunch came. The two ladies partook of the 
meal almost in silence. Occasionally Mrs. Tracy 
tried to talk, but it was plainly an effort, and 
Madame disdained to be talked to on those terms. 

Presently a servant entered with letters, which 
he handed to Madame Brunault. 

“ Are there none for me, Antoine ?” demanded 
Mrs. Tracy, in French, with an accent which 
would not have disgraced a Parisian. 

Antoine answered that he was in despair, but 
there were none. He went out, and Madame 
sat leisurely opening and reading her epistles 
with exasperating composure. 

“ Is not that Edward’s handwriting?” de¬ 
manded Mrs. Tracy, suddenly, as her relative 
took up the third epistle. 

“It is,” said Madame. 1 

“ What does he say ? Has he written to me ?” 

“ I have not read the letter yet,” replied 
Madame, in her most icy voice. 

Mrs. Tracy would not speak again. She looked 
vexed and troubled enough, as a woman might 
whose husband had written to his sister and 
neglected his wife. 

“ Ed ward finds himself obliged to go on to Brus¬ 
sels, perhaps to Amsterdam,” Madame said, at last. 

“Does he say any thing else?” asked Mrs. 
Tracy, forcing herself to speak calmly. 

“ The rest is about the business here ; it would 
not interest you,” replied Madame, calmly put¬ 
ting the letter in her pocket. 

Mrs. Tracy sat silent for a few moments. 
Madame serenely began to read the newspaper. 
When her sister-in-law rose, so impatiently as 
almost to upset her chair, Madame raised her 
handsome eyes, in cold reproof. Mrs. Tracy rang 
the bell. 

“ Antoine,” she said, when the man appeared, 

“ order the carriage, please.” 

“Are you going out in this sun?” asked 
Madame. 

“ Yes; I half-promised Sophie de Thionville to 
come to luncheon. It is early yet—I shall go.” 

She left the room. A few instants later An¬ 
toine appeared with another letter. 


E BENEDICT. 

“ The postman discovered it after he had left 
the house,” he explained. “ It is for Madame 
Tracy.” 

“ Leave it on the table,” was the answer. 
“ Madame will be back in a moment.” 

As the man obeyed, Madame Brunault glanced 
at the superscription. It was Edward Tracy’s 
writing. 

“ Am I to go now to the town, as Madame de¬ 
sired ?” Antoine asked. 

“ Yes. Go to the warehouse, and tell Mon¬ 
sieur Roland I shall come myself to-morrow, in 
time to arrange what we were speaking of.” 

Again Antoine bowed, and departed. Mad¬ 
ame sat still, and read her newspaper. 

“ It will do Genevieve good to wait a few min¬ 
utes,” she thought. “She ought to be ashamed 
to show such childish temper, because she be¬ 
lieved there was no letter for her. She is jealous 
always of Edward’s writing to me.” 

Presently the carriage drove round. Next she 
heard Genevieve’s voice in the hall, addressing 
her maid. Mrs. Tracy did not enter the room, 
but passed straight out of the house. 

“Childish, impertinent, too,” said Madame. 
“ It is an unpardonable rudeness not to stop and 
bid me good morning. Very well; let her bear 
the consequences I She can wait for her letter 
till she comes home. It is only right that she 
should pay the penalty of her shocking temper. 
I am not vindictive. I feel only contempt for 
her silliness ; but I am a just woman. I consider 
it well she should see that, by giving way to her 
sinful disposition, her desire to treat me rudely, 
she deprived herself for hours of her husband’i 
letter.” 

Madame looked the impersonation of jutice as 
she reflected. She heard the carriage drive away 
with much serene satisfaction. 

After awhile came visitors. Among otljer idle 
talk, Madame was told that Count de Thionville 
had come back to his sister-in-law’s house. The 
count had been there the week before, and she 
had gone off to visit some friends. 

“ That is why Genevieve was so anxious to go 
there,” thought Madame. “Ah, I am not to be 
deceived.” 

When her visitors had departed, she wrote 
letters, and consumed an hour or two ; but Gene¬ 
vieve did not return, and Madame rang, and 

413 
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ordered her carriage. She drove to the de Thion- : 
ville’s villa. She was intimate at the house, and 
so did not wait to be announced, for she wanted 
to see just how everything would appear, if she 
entered unexpectedly. 

In the reception-room sat Genevieve and the 
Count. Sophie was not visible. The Count was 
talking; Genevieve was gay and sparkling. They 
both Btarted at Madame’s entrance. She was 
sweetness itself to the Count and to her relative. 

“ Genevieve,” she said, “ this letter came for 
you; I drove this way in order to bring it.” 

“ Thanks,” said Mrs. Tracy, and put it in her 
pocket. 

“ It is from Edward,” said Madame. 

“ I know it is,” replied Mrs. Tracy. 

The Count glanced from one lady to the other, 
and smiled under his mustache. He was a shrewd 
man, and understood that the elder lady was 
trying to exert authority, and that the younger 
was in a mood to rebel. j 

Madame Brunault caught the smile, and mis- ; 
interpreted it. She fancied it betrayed triumph I 
on the Count's part at Mrs. Tracy’s indifference. ; 
Sophie dc Thionville came in, beaming with smiles 
and good-nature; kissed her dear Madame Bru¬ 
nault, and tried to detain her. But Madame had 
other calls to make, she said—she must go ; and 
out she floated, more convinced than ever that 
Genevievo was the most heartless coquette in ex¬ 
istence—if not worse. 

Madame Brunault had cordiaHy disliked her 
sister-in-law from the first; indeed, she had done 
so in advance ; for the bare idea of her brother’s 
m: 4 » iage was gall and wormwood to her. Seven¬ 
teen years before, Madame had been Josephine 
Tracy, the daughter of a wealthy New Yorker. 
Even at eighteen, she was too haughty and over¬ 
bearing to be a favorite with the opposite sex ; so 
when her father lost all his money, she accepted 
the only hand extended to her, that of Monsieur 
Brunault, an ugly, snuffy little Marseilles mer¬ 
chant; but little, however, only in a physical 
sense, for ho was a keen, clear-headed man of 
business, and very wealthy. 

Josephine had gone through a sort of romance. 
That is, she cared for handsome Howard Mayne, 
who never thought twice about her after the sum¬ 
mer which threw them together in the country, 
where Josephine had mistaken kindness and po¬ 
liteness for a stronger feeling. But she was 
quickly undeceived. Howard told her himself 
of his engagement, never dreaming that the news 
could hurt either her vanity or her heart; indeed, 
he gave her small credit so far as the latter pos¬ 
session was concerned. 

bo the following autumn, Josephine was eigh¬ 


teen. Then came her father’s failure, and old 
Monsieur Brunault’s offer of marriage. The 
choice lay between accepting him, and becoming 
a governess. She took the latter alternative, and 
went with her husband to France. Soon after, 
her father died. Even that did not greatly soften 
Madame’s heart toward his memory. She could 
never forgive his having made no arrangements 
for her future, w’hile he still possessed money. 
At least he might have insured his life for her 
benefit, she said to herself; and his regrets that 
he had not done so only irritated her. But, in 
truth, he had never thought this necessary; he 
had expected to leave plenty of money; and ruin 
came so suddenly, that there was no possibility 
[ of thus aiding her, when, at last, the idea sug- 
! gested itself. 

! For five years, Josephine lived with snuffy, 

! Monsieur Brunault, in his handsome villa, near 
Marseilles. Then he died in a fit, and, behold, 
his affairs were in such a state, that, for a second 
time, ruin menaced the proud woman. On this 
occasion, she was spared /hat blow. Her brother, 
Edward Tracy, was then five-and-twenty. He 
had been a youth in college when their father met 
with his reverses. Edw'ard had left the halls of 
wisdom, and plunged manfully into business, as¬ 
sisted by an old friend of the family, who was a 
power in Wall street. A series of those wonder¬ 
ful successes, which read like an Arabian Night’s 
story, common as they have been in our day, had 
made Edward Tracy a rich man. He had come 
over to Europe for awhile, reaching Marseilles 
in the first days of his sister's widowhood. Ho 
was still too young, he felt, to remain idle. He 
found that monsieur’s business only needed a 
head to insure its success; he entered into an 
arrangement with his sister; became her partner, 
and everything went on well. 

The two lived at Les Chatnines, the villa mon¬ 
sieur had bought. The six years of this life were 
the pleasantest Josephine had ever known. Cold- 
hearted as she was, she adored her brother, and 
be believed her perfection. But a third blow t efcl 
Madame. At the end of tho six years Edward 
went to England on business. The next thing 
Madame heard was that he had fallen in love. 
His marriage soon followed, and the lovely girl 
he brought back to Les Chataines, as his wife, 
was Genevieve Mayne, the sister of the man 
whom Madame always chose to think had trifled 
with her in the old days. 

A year had gone by since the marriage. Ma¬ 
dame lived with the newly-w’edded pair. She 
still ruled the house. Genevieve did her best to 
win the liking of the cold, beautiful woman, who, 
at thirty-five, was even handsomer than she haa 
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been in the height of her girlish bloom. Finding ! 
this impossible, she treated Madame on her own ' 
terms; was kind and polite; but let her alone. ■ 
She had many little annoyances to support, but 
she concealed them from her husband. Yielding 
and girlish as Genevieve was, Madame learned 
that it would not be safe to tyrannize beyond a 
ceiiain extent, and Madame hated her the more 
for this knowledge. 

Clouds did arise between the married pair. 
Tracy learned te think his wife capricious, in¬ 
ordinately fond of society and excitement, and j 
uninterested in his pursuits. But he loved her 
still, and tried hard to silence the doubts in his 
mind. 

Madame Brunault never acknowledged to her¬ 
self that she was trying to make trouble between 
the pair; indeed, she was unconscious that she 
wished to. She was perfectly honest in her be¬ 
lief that Genevieve was willful, selfish, coquettish, 
and needed wholesome discipline and restraint. 
Put these thoughts in words she never did—she 
dared not; but she made Edward Tracy feel them, 
in the thousand ways, in which her influence 
over him rendered it easy to do. 

It was autumn now'—the delicious, golden au¬ 
tumn of Southern France. Tracy was called away 
suddenly to Faris. As he w T ould be constantly 
occupied, and there was scant time for prepara¬ 
tion, he left his wife behind. Once his decision 
uttered, Genevieve would speak no word. Ho 
thought she was glad to be left. She thought he 
was glad to leave her. So they parted, with a 
certain bitterness in both their hearts. This was 
Madame* s work, too. She said to herself, that if 
Edward took his wife, ho would neglect the busi¬ 
ness ; it was Madame’s business also, so she had 
a right to protect its interests. She saw how 
pained Genevieve w'as, but she elected to believe 
that it rose from missing the gayeties of Paris; 
and she rejoiced righteously at this opportunity 
of inflicting a little more discipline oh the frivo¬ 
lous creature. 

“Do not stay shut up; promise me you will 
not?” Edward had said to his wife. “Go visit 
your friends, invite them here, make the time 
pass pleasantly.” 

Genevieve did this, not because she craved ex¬ 
citement, but because the old house was gloomy 
in his absence, and there was more chance of for¬ 
getting her lonelinoas, and the vague shadow which 
had of late troubled her, in the society of agree¬ 
able people, than in the atmosphere of frigid 
courtesy to which Madame Brunault treated j 
her. 

There were numerous fetes in the neighboring 
villas, and Genevieve was a general favorite. Ma¬ 


dame went too. She told herself that Genevieve 
needed watching, though, in reality, she enjoyed 
the festivities a good deal more than the young 
girl did. 

Three weeks passed. Handsome Count de 
Thionville came to visit his brother’s family. 
Madame discovered that her sister-in-law had 
known him in England before her marriage. Ma¬ 
dame built up a romance at once, believed in it as 
firmly as she did in the gospel, and regarded her 
relative with increased suspicion. 

The Count had gone away, and returned the 
very day this letter had arrived. Tracy had told 
his wife of his new journey. He thought that if 
she desired to be with him, she would propose 
joining him. She thought that if he wanted her, 
he would write to that effect. 

So neither spoke, for there are no human crea¬ 
tures so hopelessly obstinate and absurd as hus¬ 
bands and wives who love each other, and yet 
have permitted the perfect confidence, necessary 
in that relation, to be disturbed. Besides, there 
is no crisis in mortal existence, where every step 
and action needs to be so carefully considered, as 
in the first year of married life. 

Two weeks more went by. There was a change 
in Genevieve, a restlessness, a trouble new to 
Madame in her experience of the girl, but to 
which she was not slow to assign a reason. 

It is odd how often women, whose own record 
shows clear enough, are ready to believe the 
worst of their own sex ; and, in the present case, 
Madanie’s harsh judgment was increased by the 
fact, that she had always considered her sister- 
in-law deceitful as well as frivolous. Howard 
Mayne’s sister, she said to herself, must of ne¬ 
cessity be untruthful and treacherous. 

Madame had no doubt whatever that Genevieve 
had loved this renowned French lady-killer, had 
been trifled with by him, and had married Ed¬ 
ward from pique. Now she was yielding pas¬ 
sively to the spell of old memories, to the danger¬ 
ous influence of this bad man’s companionship; 

| for, of course, he was bad—that idea had from 

< the first been firmly established in Madame’s 

< mind. 

| Well, Genevieve must go her own way ; it was 
s not Madame’s part to warn her ! Advice would 
| be treated as an insult, or put aside with imper¬ 
tinent mockery. All that Madame could do was 
to be watchful, to open her brother’s eyes the 
moment her suspicions became certainties. And 
they would become such! Josephine Brunault 
was as sure of this as she was of being herself 
animated by a strict sense of justice in every 
thought and plan. 

The trouble and restlessness increased. Gene- 
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vieve went out more and more, and twice point- ! 
edly avoided Madame’s companionship. 

Still four days elapsed. Passing through the ; 
lower hall, one morning, Madame met Antoine ; 
with a bouquet. 

“ For Madame Tracy,” he said, “ with the 
compliments of Monsieur le Comte de Thionville.” 

Madame Tracy had strolled out into the grounds, 
he explained; she would not wish to be incum¬ 
bered with a bouquet during her promenade; 
should he place it in the salon? Madame Bru- 
nault assented, and passed on up stairs. When 
Antoine had gone, she hurried back, and entered 
the salon. She took the bouquet out of the vase, 
and examined it. She was certain that some- 
whero among the flowers she should find a note 
hidden. She was not deceived. Down among 
the hearts of the odorous blossoms lay a tiny 
scrap of paper, pinned fast, concealed by the long, 
green leaves. 

Madame grew pale with hurror anu indig¬ 
nation. She deliberately opened the note, and 
read it, regardless of the fact that whatever her 
sister-in-law might have done, this act, in its 
petty meanness, equalled it. 

There was only a line. 

“ I am deeply grieved. I have not been able 
to arrange.” 

Madame put this note back, and pinned it 
securely again. She was satisfied that she had 
done ri 0 ht. She would have defended her con¬ 
duct on high, moral and religious ground. 

She went up to her room, and stood at the 
window till she saw Genevieve enter the house. 
Then she descended to the parlor. Mrs. Tracy 
sit by the table, her face deathly white. Madame 
talked, forced her to talk. A visitor was an¬ 
nounced, and Genevieve made her escape. The 
call is only noticeable fora fact Madame learned. 
The gossip told her that Count de Thionville had 
been gambling again, and had lost twenty-five 
thousand francs. 

After the guest hod gone, Madame still sat 
there. The door into the hall was open. She 
heard Marguerite, Mrs. Tracy’s maid, bid Anto¬ 
ine order the carriage, because Madame Tracy 
wished to drive into Marseilles; he would find 
Madame in her sitting-room, the maid added, in 
the rcz-de-chautsic , when the carriage was ready. 

Madame Brunault went out, through a glass- 
door that led into the garden. She passed round 
among the shrubberies, to a spot that commanded 
a view of the window of her sister’s private 
apartment, though she was herself hidden from 
sight. She wanted to see Genevieve, and note 
how she looked. What the prying woman ex¬ 
pected to discover she could not have told. 


She saw Mrs. Tracy come into the room, 
dressed for her drive, but very pale still. Mad¬ 
ame was so close to the open window, that she 
could see this distinctly. 

Genevieve sat down by a table, and took from 
a little satchel, which she had brought in her 
hand, several cases of jewels. She opened them, 
one after another, and examined their contents. 
There was a parure of diamonds and torquoises, 
which Edward had given her; a set of valuable 
stone cameos she had at the time of her mar¬ 
riage ; none of them ornaments that she often 
wore. 

Madam’s quick mind flashed to a conclusion. 
Mrs. Tracy meant to raise money on these stones, 
and aid de Thionville. To what a pass must 
their intimacy have come, when he could appeal 
to her for such assistance ! Iler brother, her 
poor deceived brother, she cried. There was no 
self-righteousness in Madame’s mind now. She 
was appalled, horror-stricken, but not surprised ; 
even then she was calm enough to tell herself 
this. 

! She darted away and entered the house. The 
carriage had not appeared yet. She put on her 
bonnet, and hurried down stairs, meeting Gene¬ 
vieve in the hall. 

“ Antoine says you are going to drive into 
town,” she said. “ Will you give me a seat ? 
One of my horses is lame. I was going to ask 
for the loan of yours. I have to see Monsieur 
Roland.” 

Genevieve looked disturbed and annoyed. 

44 1 may be gone a long while,” she said ; “I 
mean to visit Madame Janville, and I have shop¬ 
ping-” 

44 Oh, if I am through my business first, I can 
hire a carriage to bring me back,” interrupted 
Madame, with unusual sweetness. 44 1 suppose 
you don’t mind my going, do you?” 

Genevieve did not auswer this thrust. 

44 The carriage is waiting, if you are ready,’* 
was all she said. 

It was a drive of two miles. Madame Bru- 
nault talked more than was her habit, was gay 
and amusing even. Genevieve had to shake off 
her evident depression, to answer, to appear un¬ 
concerned. That she succeeded tolerably was 
only an additional proof to Madame that she was 
utterly hardened and false. She said nothing to 
waken any suspicion in Genevieve’s mind that 
she was being watched; did not even remark 
upon her pallor, or ask if she had a headache, as 
a less acute schemer might have done. 

Madame sat up erect and stately among the 
cushions, bland and smiling, convinced that she 
was justice in person. She was grieved, indeed, 
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for her brother, but she felt no gleam of pity for 
the wicked creature by her side. Let her suffer, 
she deserved it! Any compassion would be a 
culpable weakness, a condoning of sin such as no 
hcnorable mind could, for an instant, contemplate. 

“Shall I drive you to the warehouse?’* Mrs. 
Tracy asked, as the carriage entered the busy 
streets. 

“If not out of your way.” 

“ Not in the least,” and she gave the order. 

“ So much obliged," said Madame, as the car¬ 
riage stopped at the glocmy, old building. “I 
dare say I shall be home before you. Good-by.” 

She disappeared within the imposing door-way, 
and the carriage drove off. There was a hack¬ 
stand in the dull place, where the warehouse 
stood. Madame hurried to the nearest cab. 

“ Follow that carriage,” she said. “ Stop where 
it stops. Don’t lose sight of it, and I will give 
you ten pence.” 

She drove through several streets, and the 
hack stopped at last. The man descended from 
his perch, and appeared at the door. 

“ There is the carriage, Madame,” he said. 

Josephine looked out. The barouche was 
drawn up before the entrance to a little building, 
which Madame Brunault recognized. It was 
occupied by a man, who had once been in her 
husband’s employment, and whom Bhe and 
Tracy had assisted. He lived on the upper- 
floors, and in the lower sold old pictures and 
furniture. He lent money, too, on reasonable 
security. 

Madame gave the coachman his ten pence, and j 
dismissed him. Then she waited in the entrance 
of a gloomy, old house near, until she Baw Gene¬ 
vieve come out, and the carriage drive away. 
After this, she crossed the street, entered Mon¬ 
sieur Martin’s domain, and made her way to his < 
private room. i 

The little old-spectacled fellow was quite over¬ 
come by the honor of her visit, but she could not 
wait for his florid compliments to end. 

“ I think I have been a good friend to you, 
Martin,” she said, sharply. 

“ The best a man ever had, Madame!” he re¬ 
plied, with his hand on his heart. 

“ Then, I expect you to tell me the truth. 
You don’t always do it. But this time you 
must,” returned Madame. “ Did you know the 
lady who has just left you?” 

“ Yes,” Martin admitted, a good deal hum¬ 
bled. “ It was Madame Tracy. But she did 
not know that I recognized her,” he added. 

“ She came to borrow money on a set of dia¬ 
monds, and on some stone cameos ? You let her 
have it V 


“Yes, Madame.” The old man was evidently 
much relieved, that she could state facts, instead 
of asking questions. 

“How much did she want?” 

*i Twenty-five thousand francs. She did not 
give me her real name. I said nothing. Ladies 
often have little debts they do not like to ask 
their husbands to arrange.” 

“ They do,” replied Madame, bitterly. “ For 
how long did she want it?” 

“Till January. Then, she explained to me, 
her own income came in ; it had been anticipated 
this year, and she found herBelf in need of this 
sum.” 

“ Yes,” said Madame, “ I came to explain to 
you, because my sister has done a foolish thing. 
She wants this sum for a charity. I would not 
lend it to her, and her husband would not have 
given it if he had been here. Madame Tracy is 
very young, and impulsive. She gives without 
considering-’ ’ 

“Ah, ah !” replied Martin. 

“ But I must pay you the money. I cannot 
allow the jewels to remain. Make out a receipt, 
and give me the things. I will draw a check for 
you.” 

As Monsieur Martin would get the exorbi¬ 
tant interest all the same, and yet not be out of 
the use of his money for an hour, naturally he 
was delighted at this proposal. 

“ I know you will be secret,” Madame said. 
“Good-by, now.” 

Then she too went her way, with the cases of 
jewels safe in her possession. She drove to the 
warehouse, arranged a little business with Mon¬ 
sieur Roland, and then returned to the villa, 
anxious to arrive before Genevieve. 

Certainly, Madame Brunault had never been in 
the habit of arranging private interviews, or in 
anyway conducting herself carelessly; yet Bhe 
went to the bottom of all the mysteries, which her 
sister-in-law gathered about her, so easily, that 
an ill-natured person would have said she must 
have had experience in such matters, or at least 
possessed a marvelous faculty for intrigue, even 
if her life had never brought it into practice. 
Josephine herself would have declared and be¬ 
lieved, that it was love for her brother, and a 
strict Bense of justice which animated her. She 
called her tendency to suspicion, her early pre¬ 
judices against Josephine, by all sorts of fine 
names, and was beautifully unconscious that the 
feeling, with which she followed her victim, was 
more like the spirit with which a wild animal 
pursues its prey, than any sentiment that ought 
to find place in the mind of a human creature. 

It was lata in the afternoon, before Genevieve 
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returned. Madame Brunault saw her, as the \ 
carriage drew up. There was a look of relief on 
the lovely, girlish face, which Josephine perfectly 
comprehended. 

One more link in the chain of evidence, and it 
would be complete. There must be nothing left 
to doubt, no possibility of casting distrust on the 
account she was preparing for her brother. The 
whole must be based on the testimony of her own 
eyes. However much she might have distrusted 
Genevieve, I must do her the justice to say, that 
she would have held her peace, had not these 
positive proofs of misconduct come to her know¬ 
ledge. Let Genevieve explain them, if she could! 
Madame believed that she could be glad if the 
girl might prove her innocence; yet, with singu¬ 
lar inoonsistency, she exulted that this was im¬ 
possible. She would be put away—disgraced 1 
Howard Mayne would hear of it, and be forced 
to bear a portion of his sister s shame! But this 
thought was not a desire for revenge. No, no! It 
was only that Madame loved justice—only a proof 
that sin must always meet with its retribution ! 

That Providence chose Madame as its minister, 
in the present instance, was no affair of hers. 
The task had been forced upon her. No weak¬ 
ness must prevent her fulfilling it to the bitter 
end. 

Still on the watch, she saw Genevieve leave the 
house, toward sunset, pass through the gardens 
and shrubberies, and take the path to the wooded 
cliff which hung over the sea. 

After a little, Madame followed. She was 
stopped down stairs, for some time, by a messen¬ 
ger from Monsieur Boland. Then she hurried 
out, in her turn, and gained the wood. It was a 
lovely haunt. The great chestnut trees spread 
their branches above a carpet of moss. In front 
rose the cliff, its wall in one place broken down 
by some tempest of past centuries, and giving a 
view of the beautiful sea, set like a picture in 
the gray frame of the rocks. 

A winding path led to the summit of the cliffs, 
where was a broad open plateau, commanding a 
view of wonderful extent and magnificence. But 
Madame had no time to think of its beauties, or 
notice the splendor of the southern sky, flaming 
with the glories of sunset. She hurried quickly, 
but cautiously, along to the top, and stopped be¬ 
hind a thicket of evergreens. 

Josephine was standing there, her hands clasped 
in that of a man whose back was turned toward 
Madame; but the latter could have sworn that 
sho saw Count de Thionville. Genevieve was 
weeping soitlj, her beautiful eyes raised to her 
eompanion’s face. The still air brought the words 
she spoke distinctly to Madame’s ears. 


“You promise—you will not forget?” 

The answer Madame did not hear. She saw de 
Thionville bow over the white hands he held, and 
kiss them; then both he and Genevieve disap¬ 
peared down the path, on the opposite side of the 
cliff. 

Madame stood still. Presently, she saw Gene¬ 
vieve appear in the wood below, alone, but weep¬ 
ing still; and so she walked back toward the 
house. 

As the two ladies sat at dinner, that night, a 
telegram was brought in, saying Edward Tracy 
would be back on the next day. Genevieve read 
it, flung it across the table to her sister-in-law, 
and left the room without a word. Madame com¬ 
prehended that Mrs. Tracy was frightened at her 
husband's return, frightened and angered. 

Later, Marguerite came in, with a message from 
her mistress. It was to the effect that Madame 
Tracy had a terrible headache, and was going to 
bed. She begged her sister to excuse her. 

So Madame spent the evening alone. 

The two ladies met the next day at luncheon; 
after that, Genevieve retired to her own apart¬ 
ment ; and Josephine did not seek to intrude upon 
her until near dusk. 

Then she walked to the door of her room, and 
knocked. 

“What did you want?” Genevieve asked, 
almost crossly, as Madame entered; but added, 
“ I beg your pardon—I am not well.” 

“You are still here?” asked Madame, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“Where else should I be?” returned Mrs. 
Tracy. 

“Anywhere else, it seems to me,” said Ma¬ 
dame, in her icy voice. “ Do you expect to wait 
and meet your husband ?” 

“ Madame Brunault is pleased to speak in rid¬ 
dles,” said Genevieve, haughtily. 

“ I do not mean to I Plainly then. I had not 
believed that even your assurance would carry 
you so far 1 I must tell you that it cannot serve. 
Genevieve, I know everything!” 

Mrs. Tracy rose from her seat pale as death. 

“ Madame,” sho said, “ this is your house; but 
I shall stay here only till my husband comes; to 
him you must account for this insult.” 

“No, he must account to me,” said Madame, 
lightly. “ He must pay me twenty-five thou¬ 
sand francs. Then I shall be ready U* Restore 
these jewels to their owner.” 

She held up the jewel-cases as she spoke, and 
deliberately opened them, ene after another. 

Genevieve sank back in her seat, looking like a 
ghost. 

“You vvill not deny that these are yours?” 
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asked Madame. “You cannot deny that y ester- j 
day you received a note from Count de Thion-1 
ville, and that last night he met you in the wood? 
Mrs. Tracy, do you still moan to wait for your 
husband?” 

Genevieve looked her through and through 
with eyes that shone like lightning. 

“ If I were what you pretend to believe me,” 
she said, slowly, “ I should be less base than you. 

I did not think any woman could be so vile.” 

“Oh, take care! take care!” cried Madame, 
in a furious voice. “ This cannot serve your turn ! 
In a few moments, if you persist in remaining, 
you must face your husband, and account to 
him-” 

“ And you,” interrupted Genevieve, “must one 
day account to your God—remember that!” 

Madame did not precisely answer in Claver- 
house’s famous words, but the sentiment was the 
same. 

At that instant the sound of a carriage driving 
up to tho house roused them both. 

“ My brother! my poor brother!” moaned Ma¬ 
dame. 

She turned to leave the room. Genevieve sprang 
from her seat, and gained the door. 

“Go back!” she said, in a low, awful voice. 
“Don’t come a step nearer. You shall tell your 
story here.” 

“ Mad woman!” cried Madame, contemptu¬ 
ously. “ Let me pass ! Had you wanted mercy, 
you should have shown some signs of repent¬ 
ance.” 

She approached Genevieve. The latter stood 
firm. Without pushing her aside, Madame could 
not reach the door. 

Tracy’s voice was heard in the hall. 

“Genevieve! Genevieve! Josephine! Why, 
where are you both?” 

lie was in the room. Both women turned their 
white faces on him. He stopped thunderstruck. 

“ Now Madame Brunault, your story,” Gene¬ 
vieve said. 

' “ Eve ! Darling! What is it ?” he cried. 

“ Hush!” she answered. “ Listen, before you 
fpeak to me.” 

“Are you both craey?” exclaimed Edward. 
“This is a pVetty welcome, I must say.” 

“Not my fault, Edward!” exclaimed Madame 
Brunault. 

“ Dramatic phrases are not an explanation,” 
said Genevieve. “I want you to listen. Mr. 
Tracy. Be quick, Madame! If I am to leave this 
house, I wish to do it at once.” 

Tracy looked from one to the other, in hope¬ 
less bewilderment. He was toe confused now 
even for anger. 


Madame Brunault began her tale. Edward 
would have interrupted; but it was Genevieve 
who stopped him. Madame related her suspi¬ 
cions and the discovery of the note, displayed 
the jewels, and told of the last meeting between 
the lovers, as she called them. 

Edward Traey had flung himself into a chair, 
and sat gazing at the two, in helpless stupefac¬ 
tion and misery. 

“ Now speak !” cried Madame, turning to Gene¬ 
vieve. “Give me the lie if you can.” 

Genevieve did not notice her. She moved to¬ 
ward her husband, looked full in his face. 

“It is true,” she said, “that Monsieur de Thi- 
onville wrote me the note your sister opened. It 
is true that yesterday I raised twenty-five thou- 
! sand francs on my jewels. It is true that I have 
a secret—a terrible one! Now, then, Edward, 
do you believe that I am what she would have 
you think ? Do you doubt whether I am worthy 
to be taken to your heart?” 

“ I know there must be some awful mistake,” 
Tracy groaned. “For God’s sake, explain I” 

“ I will be answered first,” she said. “ I have 
borne much. The time has come when it would 
be wickedness to endure the life I have led for 
months past. Do you, or do you not, trust me?” 

He looked in her face. There was a struggle, 
evidently. 

“Edward, you must be mad!” c\-Haimcd Ma¬ 
dame Brunault. “She has no right .0 ask that 
—let her explain if she can.” 

He silenced his sister with a passionate gesture. 

“Genevieve,” he said, “I do believe in you. 

I will believe in you, even if you never explain.” 

“ Ah, thank God,” she murmured. “ I thought 
I had lost my husband, months ago ; but her work 
: has only brought him closer to me, at last.” , 

She motioned Tracy aside. She would not even 
; take his hand. 

“Not yet,” she said, sitting down. “I must 
tell. I had though! to keep his secret, to save 
both of you pain. Edward, I raised that money 
for your brother Charles. 

“ Charles here !” cried he, in wonder. 

“ It was hfyn that Madame Brunault Baw with 
me in the wood. She might easily have mis¬ 
taken him for Monsieur do Thion ville. They look 
alike-” 

“ "Where is he ?” interrupted her husband. 

“ Gone, now, back to Paris,” replied Gene¬ 
vieve. “Shall I stop here, Madame Brunault, 
or do you w'ish to hear the rest ?” 

“ I am not satisfio.l.” said Josephine, sullenly. 
“ These assertions are not proofs.” 

You ought-” Tracy began furiously, facing 

his sister. But Genevieve checked him by a sign. 
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“ Charles came from America, a few months 
since,’’ she went on. “ He had got into diffi¬ 
culty there. In Paris he gambled, and then 
forged a check, believing his funds would arrive 
in time for him to pay the sum. They failed to 
come; the check was almost due. He knew 
Count de Thionville. That kind man tried to 
help him, and failed; then he persuaded Charles 
to come to me. I pawned my jewels to get the 
mouey. Madame Brunault, if you will have 
proofs, here they are.” 

She drew two letters from her pocket, an I laid 
them on the table. But Madame could not take 
them. She tottered back and forth, and, with 
one dreadful groun, fell senseless on the floor. 

Her agony was too great for endurance 1 Not 
only her overweening pride was crushed by the 
fact that one of her own blood was a criminal, 
but she realized that she had lost the love of the 
brother dearer to her than all the world. 

Madame was ill for many weeks, and Gene-> 


vieve nursed her. Death came so near that Ed¬ 
ward could not refuse to pardon the wretched 
sufferer. But when Madame recovered, she trav¬ 
eled for a long while, and indeed was never after 
other than a guest, at set times, under her bro¬ 
ther’s roof. 

Madame learned to forgive and to love Gene¬ 
vieve. I take this as a proof that the terrible 
lesson worked good to her haughty character, 
and taught her to guard against the selfishness 
and desire for power which had hitherto obscured 
many really noble qualities. Genevieve’s influ¬ 
ence over the wayward Charles was the means of 
reclaiming him from the downward path that, 
since boyhood, he had trodden so recklessly. 

The clouds were gone which threatened at one 
time hopelessly to separate the husband and 
wife, and both had grown wise enough to know 
that complete confidence, even to the expression 
of every fear or doubt, can alone keep, clear the 
horizon of married life. 


A CROSS-ROAD. 

BT JOSEPHINE POLLABD. 


How sweet ft seemed, when entering In 
The avenue of shade. 

Where wedded bough and wandering vine, 

A leafy temple made; 

To feel another walked with us, 
Impaeaionate, yet coy; 

Whose presence had the power to moke 
The solitude a joy 1 

The grass, though lightly pressed, gave forth 
A fragrance, dewy sweet, 

As if the box of ointment rare 
Were broken at our feet; 

And with love’s rapture In the heart, 

Its glamour o’er the eyes, 

The lane was but a covered way 
That led to Paradise. 

The glimpses of the outer world, 

That stole athwart the trees, 

Familiar liamits of dully life, 

Were unrealities; 


While theso sweet visions that arose, 

At love’s command unfurled, 

Were fixed, immutable, we thought. 
Substantial as the world. 

But the swift flashing of a sword 
Brought Eden to a close; 

The day was over, and the night 
Brought with it no repose. 

Hands were unclasped—a sudden chill 
Struck terror to the heart; 

The cross-road of our life was reached, 
Henceforth we walked apart! 

The wedded boughs and wandering vines 
May weave their spells in vain; 

The absence of a joy has made 
The solitude a pain. 

And though our feet may find, perchance, 
Some road that leads to bliss. 

The old, sweet dreams will ne’er return-* 
The dead wo always missl 


IN THE WOODS. 

BT ALICE HAT JENNEB. 


Oh, the balmy woodland 
In the month of June! 

Never did the birds sing 
Sweet!ier in tune! 

Rich the roving blossoms 

Hang from branch and spray— 
’Tia an ewr-new delight 
The live-long day. 


Sweet surprises meet us 
Everywhere we turn; 
Hyacinths, like blue eyes 
Peeping through the fern. 
Half we grudge to gather 
Beauties that wo prize; 
But we seek for offerings 
To gladden weary eyes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Dick Storms was very restless after his 
midnight interview with Martha Hart, and be¬ 
came feverishly so when he discovered that the 
elder Storms had begun to move in his affairs 
more promptly than he had desired. He walked 
on by the old farmer with a frown on his face, 
and only spoke when his own footsteps bore him 
ahead of the stronger and more deliberate stride, 
which goaded his impatience into anger. There 
was, indeed, a striking contrast between the two 
men, which even a difference in age could sot 
well account for. Old Storms was a stoutiek 
man, round in the shoulders, slouching in bis 
walk, and of a downcast countenance, in which 
a good deal of inert ability lay dormant. There 
was something of the son’s cunning in his eye, 
and animal craving about the mouth, but if the 
venom and fire which repulsed you in the younger 
man ever existed in the father, it had became too 
sluggish for active wickedness, except, perhaps, 
as the subordinate of some more powerful na¬ 
ture. 

That nature the old man had fostered in his 
own family, of which Dick was the absolute head, 
before he became of legal age. If the old man had 
baen a tyrant over the boy, as moot fathers of 
his class are supposed to be in the mother land, 
Dick avenged his youth fully when it merged into 
manhood, and, as the two walked together across 
the park, toward their own farm, it was pitiful 
to see such gleams of anxiety in that old man’s 
eyes, whenever they were furtively lifted to the 
stern face of the son. 

Once, when Dick got ahead of his father, walk¬ 
ing swiftly in his wirey activity, he paused, and 
cut a sapling up by the roots with his heavy 
pruning-knife, and stood, with a grim smile on 
his face, trimming off the small branches, and 
measuring it into a formidable walking-stick. 

“Art doing that for me, lad?” said the old 
man, in a voice that did not sound quite natural. 
“ Nay, nay, I am not old enough for a stiok yet 
awhile. My old bones aren't so Umber its thine, 
mavhap; but they’ll do for me many a year yet, 
never fear.” 

Vo*. LXV.—29 


Dick made no answer, but smiled again, as 1:3 
Bhook the little sapling with a vigor that made 
the air whistle around him. Then he walked on, 
polishing up the knots daintily with his knife as 
he moved. 

“ More’n that,” continued the old man, eyeing 
his son Wistfully, 41 there isn’t toughness enough 
there far a walking-stick which should be summat 
to lean on.” 

44 IfU do,” answered Dick, closing his knife, 
and thrusting it deep into his pocket. 44 It’ll do, 
for want of a better.” 

44 Ha, ha,” laughed the old man, bo hoarsely 
that his voice seemed to break into a thnid bark. 
44 That was what I used ter say when thou wert 
' a lad, and I made thee cut sticks to lather thee 
with. Many a time the twig that ye brought 
wouldn’t a hurt p dormouse. Ah, lad. lad, thou 
wert always a cunning one, thou wert.” 

44 Was I ?” said Dick. 44 Well, beating begets 
cunning, mayhap.” 

By this time they were getting into the thick 
of the wilderness, a portion of the park little 
frequented, and in which the lonely lake we have 
spoken of; lay Uke a pool of ink, the shadows 
fell so blaokly upon it. 

Hero Dick verged out of the usual path, and 
struok through the most gloomy portions of the 
woods. After a moment’s hesitation, the old 
man followed him, muttering hoarsely that the 
other path was nearest, but that did not matter. 

When the two hod left the lake quite behind 
them, Dick stopped, and, wheeling suddenly 
around, faced his father. 

44 Now, onoe for all, tell me what took ye to the 
Rest this morning? for, mark me, I’m bound to 
know.” 

44 1—I have to'd ye once. Dick. I have-” 

44 A lie. To have told me that, and nought else.” 

44 Dick, Dick, mind, it’s thy father thou’rt put¬ 
ting the lie on,” said the old man, kindling up 
so fiercely that his stooping figure rose erect, 
and his eyes shone beneath their heavy brows 
like water under a thick bough of rushes. 

• 4 What took ye up yonder, I say?” was the 
curt answer. “I want the truth, and mean to 
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have it out of ye, before we go a stride farther. 
Do ye understand, now?” 

“ I went to ask after the young Maister, and 
nought else,” was the sullen reply. 

“ The truth ! I will have the truth, so out with 
it, before I do ye a harm 1” 

“ Before ye do yer old father a harm! *Nay, 
nay, lad, it has no come to that.” 

Dick bent the little sapling almost double, and 
lot it recoil with a vicious snap, a significant an¬ 
swer that kindled the old man’s wrath so fiercely, 
that he seized upon the offending stick, placed 
one end under his foot, and twisted it apart with 
a degree of fury that startled the son out of his 
sneering insolence. 

“ Now what hast got to say to thy father, Dick ? 
Speak out: but remember that I am that, and 
shall be till thou art the strongest man.” 

The thin features of Dick Storms turned white, 
and lus eyes shone. He had depended tro much, 
it seemed, on the withering influence his insolent 
overbearauce had produced on the old man, whose 
will and strength had at last been aroused by the 
audacious threat wielded in that sapling. Whether 
he really would have degraded the old farmer 
with a blow or not, is uncertain ; but, once aroused, 
the stout old man was more than a match for liis 
son, and the force of habit came back upon him 
so powerfully, that he began to roll up the cuffs 
of his fustian jacket, os if preparing for an onset. 

“ Say out what thou hast in thee, and do it 
gingerly, or tlioul’t soon find out who is maister 
here,” the old man said, with all the rough au¬ 
thority of former times. 

The young man looked into his father’s face with 
a glance made keen by surprise. Then his evil 
features relaxed, and he burst into a hoarse laugh. 

“ Why, father, did’st think I was about doing 
thee a harm with that bit of ash ? It was for a 
goad to the cattle I was smoothing it off.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the old man. 

“ But you have twisted it to a wisp now.” 

“That I have, and rare glad I am of it.” 

“It don’t matter,” said the son. “I can find 
plenty more about here. But the thing we were 
talking of. Did Sir Noel kick in the traces when 
ye cnnie clown upon him about the lease?” 

A gleam of the young man’s own cunning crept 
into the father’s eyes, and worked about the 
strong mouth. 

“The lease, Dick. Have I na said it was the 
young maister’s health that took me to the Rest.” 

Dick made a restless gesture, that convulsed 
his whole frame, and, jerking one hand forward, 
exclaimed, 

“ It was for thy own good, father, that I asked; 
bo I don’t see why you keep things so close.” 


“An’ I don’t know why a child of mine should 
ask questions like a schoolmaster, or os if he were 
ready for a bout at fisticuffs,” answered the old 
man. 

“ It's a way one gets among the gamekeepers; 
but it means nothing,” was the pacific answer. 
“I was only afraid ye might have dropped a word 
about what I told you of, and that would have 
done mischief.” 

“Ah!” 

“Just now, father, half a word might spoil 
everything.” 

“ Half a word ! Well, well, there was naught 
said that could do harm. Just a hint about the 
lease, nothing more. There now, ye have it all. 
A fair question at the first would ha’ saved all 
this bother.” 

“ Art sure this was all,” asked Dick, eying his 
father closely. 

“Aye. Sure.” 

“ Hush ! One of the gamekeepers is coming,” 
said Dick, interrupting his father. 

“Aye, aye.” 

Old Storms moved forward, as the intruder 
came up with a pair of birds in his hands, which 
he was carrying to the Rest. 

Dick remained behind, for the man met him 
with a broad grin, &b if some good joke were on 
his mind. 

“ Good-morrow to ye,” he said, dropping the 
birds upon a bed of grass, as if preparing for a 
long gossip. 

“ Dost know I come a nigh peppering thee a 
bit yon.night, thinking it war some poachers after 
the birds; but I soon found out it was a bit of 
sweethearting on the sly ? Oh, Dick! Dick! 
thouTt get shot some night.” 

“ Sweethearting! I don’t know 1 what ye mean, 
Jacob.” 

“ Ye don’t know that there was as pretty a doe 
roving about the wilderness one night this week, 
just at the time ye passed through it.” 

“ Me, me?” 

“ Aye. No mistake. I saw ye with my own 
eyes in the moonlight.” 

“ In the moonlight. Where T* 

“ Oh, in the upper path, nearest thy own home.” 

Dick drew a deep breath. 

“ Ah, that! I thought you said by the lake.” 

“Nay, it was the law I saw, taking covert 
there.” 

“ What lass ? I saw none I” 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed the gamekeeper, placing a 
hand on each knee, and stooping down to look 
into his companion’s eyes. “ What war she there 
for, then? Tell me that?” 

“ How should I know ?” 
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44 And what wert thou doing in the wilderness.” 

44 What, 1 ? Passing through it like an honest 
Christian, on my way home from the village/’ 

44 Well, now, that is strange! Dost know, 
Dick, I got half a look at the doe’s face, and dang 
me! if I didn’t think it was Jessup’s Iass.” 

A quick thought shot through that subtle brain. 
Why not accept the mistake, throw the reputa¬ 
tion of the girl who had scorned him into the 
power of this man, and thus claim the triumph 
of having cast her off when the certainty of her 
final rejection came? After a moment’s silence, 
and appearing to falter, he said, 

44 You—you saw her, then ? You know that it 
was Ruth Jessup?” 

44 Ha! ha I Have I run ye to covert ? Yefc, I 
amost saw her face; an’ as to the figure, any man, 
with half an eye, would know that. There isn’t 
another loike it within fifty miles o' the Rest.” 

44 Well, well, Jacob, as you saw her and me so 
close, I’ll not deny it. A lass will get fractious 
you know when a fellow is expected, and don’t 
come up to time, and follow one up, you under¬ 
stand. We have been sweethearting so long, and 
the old ones being agreeable, mayhap she is a 
trifle over restless about my hanging back.” 

44 Aye, aye. This story about the young mais- 
ter being o’er, fond of her. I wouldn’t put up 
with that.” 

Dick Storms nodded his head mysteriously. 

44 Ye’ll say nothing about her coming to seek 
me yon night.” 

44 In course not. Only I wouldn’t a thought it 
of Jessup’s lass, she looks so modest like.” 

44 But when a lass is—is-” 

44 O’er fond, and afraid of losing her sweetheart. 
Still, I wouldn’t a thought it of her anyhow.” 

44 Ye’re not to think hard of her for anything, 
friend Jacob, because we may be wed after all, 
and no one must have a fling at my wife, mind 
that. When I give her up will be time enough.” 

The gamekeeper laughed, and nodded his head, 
perhaps amused at the idea that a bit of gossip, 
like that, could escape circulation, in a place 
already excited on the subject of Jessup and his 
daughter. Dick Storms having given the impres¬ 
sion he desired, took a plump silver watch from 
his pocket, and glanced at the dial. 

44 It’s wonderful how time flits,” he said, putting 
the watch to his pocket. 44 It’s welly dinner-time, 
and the old man will be waiting. Mind that ye 
keep a close mouth, and good-day!” 

44 Good-day ter ye,” responded the gamekeeper, 
picking up his birds, and smoothing their mot¬ 
tled feathers as he went along. 44 1 wouldn’t a 
thought it of yon lass, though, not if the minister 
himself had told me. That I wouldn’t.” 


Meantime Dick Storms walked toward home, 
smiling, nay, at times, laughing, as he went. 
The cruel treachery of his conversation with the 
keeper filled him with vicious delight. He knew 
well enough that the whole matter would be made 
the gossip of every public house in the village 
within twenty-four hours, and reveled in the 
thought. If it were possible for him to mnrry 
Ruth in the end, this scandal would be of little 
importance to him; if not, it should be made to 
sting her, and poison the returning life of young 
Hurst Under any circumstances, it was an evil 
inspiration, over which he gloated triumphantly. 

. So full was the young plotter’s brain of this 
idea, that he was unconscious of the rapidity wirh 
which he approached home, until the farm-house 
hove in view, a long, stone building sheltered by 
orchards, flanked by outhouses, and clothed to the 
roof with rare old ivy. It was, in truth, some¬ 
thing better than a common farm dwelling, for an 
oriel window jutted out here, a stone balcony 
there, and the sunken entrance-door was of solid 
oak, such as might have given access to the Rest 
itself. 

There had been plenty of shrubbery, with a 
bright flower-garden in front, and on one side of 
the house; but of the first, there was only a scat¬ 
tering and ragged bush left to struggle for life, 
here and there, while every sweet blossom of the 
past had given way to coarse garden vegetables, 
which were crowded into less and less space each 
year, by fields of barley or corn, that covered 
what had once been a pretty lawn and park. 

44 Ah, if I could but get this in fee simple. If 
he had died I might!” thought the young man, 
as he walked round to the back door. 44 If he 
had died!” 


CHAPTER XII. 

William Jessup seemed to be getting better 
rapidly after those few words with Ruth, that had 
lifted a mountain of pain from his heart, pnin 
deeper and keener than the slow, biting anguish 
of his wound, that preyed upon him continually, 
though he scarcely felt it, now that the deeper 
anguish was gone. 

44 1 shall be better, I shall be quite well, only let 
me get one word to him. He is so rash. Ah, 
when that is done, I can rest a little,” be kept 
thinking to himself, “for the subject seemed so 
distateful to Ruth that he shrunk from naming 
it to her. If the old man Storms would bwt 
come, I might trust him; but he always sends 
that lad, who frightens Ruth. Poor child, poor 
child !” 

Ruth was sitting by her father’s bed when 
these thoughts possessed him, and broke out in 
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a tremulous exclamation, his eyes fastened ten¬ 
derly on her. 

“ Vi’liat is it, father, dear ? What are you think¬ 
ing of? Nothing ails me. I must not be pitied 
at all while you are ill, or only because of that. 
What are you thinking about V ’ 

“ Only this, Ruthey. Don’t let it bother you, 
though. Only, if I could get a word to the young 
master-” 

Ruth shrunk visibly from the anxious eyes 
bent upon her, but forced herself to answer, 
calmly, 

“ If I could see him one minute, alone. Oh, 
if I could,” she said, clasping the hands in her 
lap till the blood fled from them, “but it would 
be of no use trying.” 

All at once Jessup rose from his pillow, but 
leaned back again, gasping for breath. 

“ Put another pillow under my head, and prop 
me up a bit. I will write a line with my own 
hand. I wonder we never thought of it before. 
Bring me a pen, and the ink-bottle. The big 
Bible, too, from yon table. It will be all the 
better for that.” 

Ruth obeyed him at once.. Why had she never 
thought of this? Surely a letter could be got to 
that sick chamber without danger. That, at 
least, would relieve her father’s anxiety, and 
remind Hurst of her. 

Why had she never thought of it before ? That 
was not strange; Jessup was no better writer, and, 
save a few figures, now and flien, Ruth had not 
seen him use a pen half a dozen times in her life. 
It seemed a marvel to her even then that he 
should undertake so unusual a task. 

The girl had a pretty desk of her own, other¬ 
wise a supply of ink and paper might have been 
wanting. As it was, she brought both to her j 
father s bed, and arranged the great Bible before j 
him, that ho might use them at ouce. j 

At any time it would be a severe task that the 
gardener had undertaken; but now his great 
Rugcrs shook so fearfully that he was compelled 
to lay the pen down at every word, almost in 
despair. But the great heart gave his hand both 
strength and skill. After many pauses for rest, 
and struggles for breath, a few* lines were writ¬ 
ten, and this was what they said: 

“My dear young Master, —Have no fear about 
me. I have sworn, in soul, before Almighty God, 
to keep all that is within me a secret forever. No 
law and no blame shall ever reach you threugh 
me. Oh, if my eyes had been struck blind before 
they saw your face that night, I would have groped 
in darkness to my grave, rather than have seen ; 
what I did. Sometimes I think it must have 


been all a dream. But it houiitB me so—it haunts 
me so. Your father saved my life once, and he 
loves you so. Maybe I am saving his now. I 
hope so—I hope so. Do not fear about me. I 
shall not be more silent in death than I am in 
life- “William Jessup.*’ 

Many a misspelt word did this short epistle 
contain. Many an unicouth letter that linked 
sentences running riot with each other; but the 
spirit of a high resolve was there, and the good 
: man exhausted the little strength left to him in 
writing it. 

“ You will take this,” he Whispered, hoarsely, 
giving her the paper to fold and direct. “Some 
one will give it to ‘him.” 

“Yea, I will go. He shall get it. How, I do 
not know; but if he is well enough to read it, the 
paper shall reach him.” 

“ And no one else. Remembcfr that.” 

“I will remember. Oh, father, what is this 
terrible thing?” 

“ silent, Ruth. I will not hate you ques¬ 
tion me.” 

“ Forgive me, father.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

The poor man spoke in painful gasps. The old 
Bible seemed Jo bear him down ; he staggered 
under its weight, but could not move. 

Ruth lifted the book in her arms, and settled 
the pillows under her father s head, and would 
have stayed by him, but he motioned her away. 

Oh, how precious, yet bow perilous that paper 
seemed to the poor girl. He would touch it. His 
eyes would follow the jagged lines. They would 
bring assurance of safety to him. He might 
even guess that sh« had been the messenger 
through whom it had reached him. She did not 
understand the meaning of this important scrawl. 
With regard to that, her mind was swayed by 
*ague uncertainties, but she knew that it was 
pacific, and intended for good. 

Ruth tied on her bonnet, and set forth for the 
Rest at once, with the precious letter in her 
bosom, over which she folded her scarlet sacque 
with additional caution-. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps I shall see him. It might 
have meant nothing, after all. He could not be 
so false. She is like a sister to him, that is all! 

I am so foolish to care; so very, very foolish. 
But, then, how can I help it?” 

The day was so beautiful, that such hopeful 
thoughts came to Ruth with the very atmosphere 
she breathed. The birds were singing all araund 
her, and a thousand summer insects filled the 
air w r ith scarcely perceptible music. Coming, os 
Bhe did, from the close seclusion of a sick room. 
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all these things thrilled her vrith fresh vigor. 
Her step was light as she walked. The bfeath 
melted into wine on her red lips. Once or twice 
she paused to snatch a handful of violets from 
the grass, and drank up their perftime thirstily. 

At last the girl came out into the luxurious 
beauty of the pleasure-grounds close to the Rest, 
and, from thence, looked up to the window where 
her young husband lay, all unconscious of her 
coming. Perhaps she had hoped that he might 
be well enough to sit up. Certainly, when she 
saw no one at the window, her heart sunk, and a 
deep sigh escaped her. It would not do to be 
found there by any of the household. She felt 
that, and bent her steps toward the servants’ 
entrance, heavy-hearted and irresolute. 

The housekeeper was more than usually busy 
that day, but she greeted her favorite with affec¬ 
tionate warmth. 14 You there, my poppet,” she 
said, seating herself for a ^talk. 44 1 have been 
wondering why you kept away so long, now that 
the doctors tell me that your father is coming 
round.” 

“ I wished to come, godmother. Indeed, I 
never stopped thinking about you here ; but 
there is no one to stay by father when I leave 
him, and he needs care.” 

“ Of course he does, and something else, too. 

I was just putting up a bottle or two of our choice 
old Madeira, with some jellies, and the cook is 
roasting a bird, which he must eat with the black 
currant-jelly, remember. We must build your 
father up, now, with nice, strengthening things. 
They would do you no harm, either, child. Why, 
how thin and worried you look, Ruth. This con¬ 
stant nursing will break you down. We must 
send over one of the maids, to help.” 

“ No, no ; I can do very well. Father is used 
to me, you know. Only, if you wish to be 
kind-” 

“Wish to be kind? Did I ever Ml in that 
wish, goddaughter ?” 

44 Did you ever? Indeed, no. Only I am al¬ 
ways asking such out-of-the-way things.” 

“ Well, well. What is it, now ?” 

“ I have a letter from my father to—to the 
young master.” 

“ Prom your father ? When did he ever write 
a letter before, I wonder? And he sick in bed? 
A letter-” 

“That I want to deliver into Wal—into Mr. 
Horst’s own hands, if you will only help me, 
godmother.*’ 

“ Into his own hands ? As if any other trusty 
person wouldn’t do as well,” said the house¬ 
keeper, discontentedly. 

“ Hut I should not be so certain, godmother.” 
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“ Ah, true. Is the letter so important, then?” 

“1—I don’t know, exactly. Only father was 
very particular ab^ut. it.” 

“ Well, give me^he letter. I will see that he 
gets it safe.” 

Ruth still pressed her hand against her bosom, 
and a look of piteous disappointment broke into 
her eyes. 

44 Is he so very ill, then? Might I not just see 
him for a minute, and take the answer back ?” 

“ The young master is better, but not half so 
well as he strives to be. I never saw any one 
so crazy to get out.” 

44 Is he—is he, though ?” 

14 And about your father. He is always ques- 
: tioning me if I have heard from the cottage.” 

| 44 Indeed !” 

! “ Why, child, how chirpisli you speak, all at 

! once I I hardly knew your voice. But what 
was I saying? Ah, I remember. Yes,yes 1 The 
young master scarcely got back his speech before 
he began to question us about Jessup, whose hurt 
seems to wound him more than his own. To 
pacify him Lady Rose sent round every morning.” 

41 Lady Rose! Did the messengers come from 
her?” questioned Ruth, and her voice sunk again. 

4 ‘ Of course. Sir Noel, in his trouble, might 
have' fbrgotten; but she never did. Ah, god¬ 
daughter, that young lady is one in a thousand, 

so gentle, so lovely, so-” 

“ Yes, yes ! I know—I know !” 

“ Such a match as they will make.” 

Ruth turned very pale; but a singular spiile 
crept over her lips. She said nothing, however, 
but walked to a vyindow, and looked out, as if 
fascinated by the rich masses of ivy that swept 
across her eyes like black drapery. 

“ How the ivy thrives on that south wall,” she 
said, at last. 44 1 can remember when it was only 
a stem.” 

“Of course, you can; for I planted it on the 
day you were born, with my own hands. There 
has been time enough for it to spread. Why, it 
has crept round to the young master’s window. 
He would have it trained that way.” 

44 Godmother, how good you are.” 

44 Not a bit of it, child. Only I was always 
careful of that ivy. Ruth’s ivy, we always call 
it, because of the day it was planted.” 

44 Did—did any one else call it so?” 

“ Of course, or the young master would never 
have known of it. 4 Let me have,’ says he, 4 just 
a branch or twe of your ivy—what is its name, 
now ?—for my corner of the house.’ Well, of 
course, I told him its name, and how it came by 
it, which he said was a pretty name for ivy, or 
any other beautiful thing; and from that day a 
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thrifty branch was trained over to the balcony 
where he Bits most, and sometimes smokes of an 
evening.’ * 

“ Yes, I remember,” said Ruth, breaking into 
smiles. “Some climbing roses are tangled with it.” 

“True enough: they throve so fast, that be¬ 
tween them, the little stone-steps that run up to 
the balcony were hid out of sight; but Lady Rose 
found them out, and carries her flowers that way 
from the garden when she fills the vases in his 
room.” 

“She always did that, I suppose?” said Ruth, 
in a low voice. 

“ Most likely,” answered the housekeeper, care¬ 
lessly, as if that young creature did not hang on 
every word she uttered with unutterable anxiety. 
“ Most likely. There is little else that she can 
do for him just now.” 

“ Does he need so very much help now, god¬ 
mother?” 

“ None that a dainty young lady can give ; but 
when he begins to sit up, her time will come. 
Then she will sit and read to him from morning 
till night, and enjoy it too.” 

“And tire him dreadfully,” muttered Ruth, 
with a dash of natural bitterness in her voice. 

“I don’t know. Anyway I shouldn’t care 
about it; but people vary—people vary, Ruth! 
You will find that out as you get along in life. 
People vary!” 

“Yes, I daresay,” answered Ruth, quite un¬ 
conscious of speaking at all. “You are very 
wise in saying so.” 

“Ah, wisdom comes with age; generally too 
late for much good. If one could have it now in 
the wild-oat season ; but that isn’t to be expected. 
Speaking of Lady Rose, here comes her pony- 
carriage, and here comes herself, with Sir Noel, 
to put her in. Do you know, Ruth, I don’t think 
the master has been quite himself since that night. 
There is an anxious look in his eyes that I never 
Baw there before. It should go away now that 
Mr. Walton is better, but somehow it don’t.” 

Ruth did not answer. She was looking through 
the window at the group of persons that stood 
near a pony-carriage, perfect in all its equip¬ 
ments, which was in front of the house. Lady 
Rose Houston, who had come down the steps, 
side by side with Sir Noel, was loitering a little, 
as if she waited for something. She examined 
the buttons of her gloves, and arranged her dra¬ 
peries, all the while casting furtive glances up to 
a window’, at which no one seemed to appear, as 
she had hoped. Sir Noel, too, glanced up once or 
twice, rather wistfully, and then Ruth saw that 
his face did indeed wear a look that was almost 
haggard. 


“ Tell me—tell me! Is he so very ill yet, that 
his father looks like that ?” cried Ruth, struck by 
a sudden pang of distrust. “ I thought he was 
getting better.” 

“ And so he is, child. Who said to the con¬ 
trary ; but that doesn’t take the black cloud out 
of his father’s face.” 

“Then he really ia better?” 

“ Better ? Why, he sat up an hour yesterday.” 

“Did he—did he, indeed?” cried Ruth, joy¬ 
fully. “ Did he really ?” 

“ He did, really, and our lady reading to him 
all the time.” 

“Ah!” 

“ What did you say, child ?” 

“Nothing, nothing 1 But see, they are both 
going, I think I” 

The housekeeper swayed her heavy person to¬ 
ward the window, and looked out. 

“Yes. Lady Rose is persuading Sir Noel, who 
can refuse nothing bIio wants. It almost seems 
as if he were in love with her himself.” 

“ Perhaps he is I” cried Ruth, eagerly. 

“One might suspect as much, if one did not 
know,” answered the housekeeper, shaking her 
head. “ Anyway, he is going wiih her now, and 
I’m glad of it. The ride will do him good. Look, 
now, she goes off at a dashing pace.” 

Ruth needed no recommendation to watch the 
beautiful little vehicle that flashed down the 
avenue, a perfect nest of bright colors, over which 
the sunlight shone with peculiar resplendance, 
while the spirited black horse whirled it out of 
sight. 

“ Isn’t she fit for a queen ?” said Mrs. Mason, 
triumphantly, as she wheeled round, and sought 
her chair again. 

Ruth heard, but did not answer. A man was 
passing across the law n, who occupied her full 
attention. 

“ Isn’t that Mr. Webb?” she questioned. 

Mrs. Mason half lifted herself out of the chair 
she was always reluctant to leave, and having 
obtained a view of the man, settled back again. 

“ Yes, that is Webb; and I say, Ruth, you had 
better follow, and give him that letter. He will 
be going back to the young master’s room, in less 
than half an hour. He only leaves it to get a 
mouthful of air at any time. Your letter is su^e 
of a safe delivery with Webb.” 

“ Thank yon—thank you! It will be best. 
Good-morning, godmother! good-morning!” 

A swift clasp of two arms about her neck, a 
fluttering kiss on her lips, and the good woman 
was left alone, resting back in her easy-chair, 
with half-closed eyes, while a bland smile hovered 
over her plump mouth. 
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“ What a loving little soul it is,” she muttered. 
“ Peaches, ripe for preserving, are not sweeter; 
and as for inward goodness, she has not her match 
in the three kingdoms.” 

Mrs. Mason might not have been quite so tran¬ 
quil had she seen Ruth just then, for, with the 
speed of a lapwing, she had turned an angle of 
the house, where her own namesake, the ivy, had 
already clambered, wreathing a carved stone bal¬ 
cony with its greenness. Scarcely pausing to 
breathe, she pushed the vines aside, and treading 
some of the tender twigs under her feet, flew up 
the narrow steps which were but just made visi- j 
ble under the wreathing masses of foliage. 

“If she can mount them, I will find the way,” ; 
was her swift and half-triumphant thought. “ Oh, 
Heaven grant the window is unfastened 1” 

Her foot was on the carved work of the balcony; 
her scarlet jacket gleamed through the plate-glass, 
and flashed its vivid red through the clustering 
ivy leaves. Breathless with excitement, she tried 
the window-sash with her hand. It gave way, 
and swung inward with a faint jar. She was in 
the room with her young husband, yet afraid to 
approach him. There he was, lying upon a low 
couch, wrapped in the folds of an Oriental dres¬ 
sing-gown, and pillowed on a cushion of silk, em¬ 
broidered in so many rich colors, that the con¬ 
trast made his white face ghastly. 

What if, after all, he did not love her? What 
if her restlessness and distrust had, in fact, driven 
him to that private marriage? What if he Should 
wake up alarmed, and made angry by her intru¬ 
sion? 

There is no feeling known to a woman’s heart 
so timid, so unreasoning, so exacting, as love— 
pride, devotion, humility; a dozen contending 
elements come into action when that one passion 
is disturbed, and it would be rashness to say 
which of these emotions may predominate at any 
given time. Perfect confidence either in herself 
or the creature of her love, is unusual in most 
characters, impossible in some. 

Ruth had entered that room full of enthusiasm, 
ready to dare anything; but the sight of a sleep¬ 
ing man, one that she loved, too, with overpower¬ 
ing devotion, was enough to make a coward of 
her in a single moment. Still, like a bird fasci¬ 
nated by the glittering vibrations of a serpent, 
she drew toward the couch, and bent over the 
sleeper, holding in her own breath, and smiling 
softly as his passed over her parted lips. 

Ah, how pale he was! How the shadows came 
and went across his white forehead. Was he 
angry with her even in his sleep ? Did he know 
how near she was, and resent it ? 

“No, nol If he knew anything in that pro¬ 


found slumber, the knowledge was pleasant, for 
a smile stole over his face, and some softly-whis¬ 
pered words trembled from his lips. 

“ My darling, oh, my darling!’* 

Ruth dropped to her knees by the bed, and 
pressed both hands to her mouth, thus smother¬ 
ing the cry of joy that rose to it. Her movements 
had been noiseless as the flutter of a bird on its 
nest; so noiseless that the sleeper was not dis¬ 
turbed. After .awhile she lifted her head, stole 
her arms timidly over that sleeping form, and 
dropped a kiss, light as the fall of a rose-leaf, 
on those parted lips. 

“ Oh, my love, my love,” he murmured, in 
sounds scarcely louder than a thought. “Look 
at me, look at me, if it is only for one moment.” 

Hurst opened his eyes, and, smiling vaguely, 
as sick men smile in dreams. That instant a 
noise was heard at the door, footsteps and voices. 
Ruth snatched the letter from her bosom, crushed 
it into the invalid’s hand, left a passionate kiss 
with it, and fled out of the window, and down 
the ivy-choked steps. There, trembling and 
frightened, she shrunk into an angle of the stone 
window-case, and, dragging the ivy over her, 
strove to hide herself until some chance of escap¬ 
ing across the garden offered. She had left the 
sash open in her haste, and could hear sounds 
from the room above with tolerable distinctness. 
The first was the sharp exclamation of a man’s 
voice. He seemed to be walking hurriedly across 
the room, and spoke in strong remonstrance. 

“What up, Mr. Walton, trying to walk, and 
the window wide open upon you? What .will 
the doctor say ? What shall I answer to Lady 
Rose, who bade me watch by you every minute, 
till she came back ?” 

Some faint words, in a voice that thrilled poor 
Ruth to the soul, seemed to be given in reply to 
this expostulation. But, listen as she would, the 
meaning escaped her. 

Then a louder voice spoke again. 

“ Ah, but how am I to answer to her ladyship, 
or Sir Noel, either?” 

“Webb,” says she, “ they will all have it so. I 
must take the air, or be shut out from here when 
I am really most needed. But you will not leave 
him ? There must be some one to answer when 
he speaks.” 

“Well, I promised her. If any one could 
gainsay a wish of my Lady Rose, that one isn’t 
old Webb. But you were sleeping so sweetly, 
sir, and I knew that the first word would be 
about Jessup t ; so I ran over to get the news 
about him.” 

Here a hurried question was asked, in which 
Ruth distinguished her own name. 
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“Nay, nay. The girl was away somewhere, 
no doubt, for I found the doors locked, and could 
get no sight of any one. But let me shut this 
window, the air will be too cold.” 

There seemed to be some protest, and a good- 
natured dispute, in which the sick man prevailed, 
for directly the couch on which he lay, was 
wheeled up to the window, and Ruth caught one 
glimpse of an eager face looking out. 

The girl would have given her life to run up 
those steps again, aqd whisper one word to the 
man whom sho felt was watching for her. She 
did creep out from her covert, and had mounted 
a step, when Webb spoke agpin. 

“ Nay, nay, sir. This will never do. The 
window must be closed. An east wind is blow¬ 
ing.” 

A noise of the closing window followed, and 
with a sigh Ruth shrunk back to her shelter 
against the wall, disappointed, but trembling all 
over with happiness. 

What cared she for Lady Rose then ? Had he 
not looked into her eyes with the old, fond 
glance ? Ilad he not reached out his arms in a 
quick passion of delight, as she fled from him ? 
Was lie not her husbai.d, her own, own husband ? 

There, in the very midst of her fright, and her 
newly-fledged joy, the young with drew the 
wedding-ring from her bosom, and kissed it, rap¬ 
turously, murmuring, 

“ He loves me 1 He loves mel and what else do 
I care for ? Nothing, nothing, in the wide, wide 
world I” 

But in the midst of this unreasoning outburst, 
poor Ruth remembered the father she had left 
a wounded prisoner in the cottage, and a spasm 
o* ^ain shot through her. Ah, if she were sure, 
if she were only sure that no secret was kept 
from her there. But it must be right. 8ome 
great misunderstanding had arisen to distress 
her father beyond the pain of his wounds. But 
when the two, beings she most loved on earth, 
would meet aqd explain, all would be clear and 
bright again. Her husband had the letter safe 
in his hands. She would go home at once, and 
tell her father that, and afterward steal off alone, 
and feast, on the happiness that made her very 
breath a joy. 

Out, through the rose-thickets, the clustering 
honeysuckles, and the bedB of blooming flowers, 
Ruth stole, like a bee, overladen with honey, and 
carried her happiness back to the cottage. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“ Martha Hart, will ye just carry the ale-cans 
a little more on the balance. Can't ye mind that 


the foam is dripping like soap-suds over yer 
hands, and wetting the sand on the floor till it's 
all in puddles.” 

This sharp remonstrance came from the mis¬ 
tress of the house in which Martha was bar-maid, 
and chief attraction. The public-room was crowd¬ 
ed that niglit, not only with its old guests, but 
by strangers on their way from & neighboring 
town, where a fair was held that week. 

Martha gave her head a toss, as this reprimand 
pointed out her delinquency, and Bet the two ale- 
cups she carried down upon the nearest table, 
with a dash that sent both foam and beer run¬ 
ning over it in ruddy rivulets. 

“ If yer not pleased with the way I Berve cus¬ 
tomers, there’s plenty more that would be glad of 
doing it better. I’m not to be clamored at any¬ 
way, so long as there’s other plaoee a wanting for 
me.” 

“An’ a pretty prize they’d get!” rejoined the 
Landlady, putting her hands a-kimbo, and nod¬ 
ding her head with such angry vehemence, that 
the borders of her cap rose and fluttered like the 
feathers of a rageful bantam. “ It’s all well 
enough while there’s, none of the better-to-do sort 
wanting to be served; but whfen they cornel 
Iloity toityl My lady tosses her head at com¬ 
moners, and scorns to heed the knock of a workr 
man’s can on the table, as if she war a born prin¬ 
cess, and he a beggar. I can tell ye wkut, lass, 
this wasn’t thO way I got to be mistress, after 
serving from a girl at the tap.” 

“ And what if I didn't care that for ever being 
mistress of a place like this!” cried Martha, 
snapping her fingers over the dripping cups, and 
shaking her own handsome head in defiance of 
the fluttering cap, with all it surmounted. “ As if 
I didn’t look forward to something better than 
that, though I have demeaned myself to serve oiA 
yer stale beer till I’m sick of it.” 

“ Ah l ha! I understand. One can do that 
with half an eye,” answered the irate dame, cast¬ 
ing a glance over at Dick Storms, who sat at one 
of the tables, sipping bis beer, and laughing 
quietly over the contest. “But have a care of 
yourself Martha Hart l It may Come about that 
chickens counted in the .shell never live to peep.” 

Martha gave her bend a toss that sent her curls 
; into wild commotion, and turning her great eyes 
full of wrathful appeal on Dick, burst into a scorn¬ 
ful laugh, which the young man answered by a 
look of blank unconcern. 

“You hear her! You hear her, with her in¬ 
sults and her tyrannies. A sneering at me as if 
I was the dirt under her feet!” Martha cried out, 
stamping upon the sanded floor, “ and not a on# 
of you to say a word.” 
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“How should we?” said Dick, with a sneering 
laugh. “ It’s a tidy little fight as it stands. Us 
fellows are only wailing to see which will get the 
best of it. Who here wants to bet ? I’ll lay down 
half a sovereign on the lass.” 

As he tossed a bit of gold on the table, Dick 
gave the bar-maid a look over his shoulder, that 
fell like ice upon her wrath. She shrunk back 
with a nervous laugh, and said, with a degree of 
meekness that astonished them all in the room. 

“ Now, I will have no betting on me or the 
mistress here. We are both a bit fiery; but it 
doesn’t last while a candle is being snuffed. 1 
always come round first; don’t I now, mis¬ 
tress ?” 

The good-hearted landlady looked at the girl 
with open-mouthed astonishment. Her color lost 
much of its blazing red, her cap-borders settled 
down with placid slowness. Both hands dropped 
from her plump waist, and were gently uplifted. 

“ Did any one here ever see anything like it?” 
she said. “ One minute flaring up, like a house 
on fire, the next, dead ashes, with any amount 
of water on ’em. I do think no one but me could 
get on with the lass. But I must say, if she does 
get onto her high horse at titnes, with whip and 
spur, when I speak out, she comes down beau¬ 
tifully.” 

“ Don’t If* said Martha, with a fbreed laugh, 
gathering up her pewter cups. “ But that’s be¬ 
cause I know the valey of a good mistress—one 
that’s good as gold at the bottom, though I do 
worry her a bit now and then, just to keep my 
hand in. If any of the customers should take it 
on ’em to interfere, he’d soon find out that we 
two would be sure to fight in couples.” 

With this pacific conclusion, Martha gathered 
up a half dozen empty cups by the handles, and 
carried them into the kitchen. The moment she 
was out of sight, all her rage came back, but with 
great suppression. She dashed the cups down 
upon a dresser with a violence that made them 
ring again ; then she plunged both hands into the 
water, ns if that could ceol the hot fever of her 
blood, and rubbed the cups furiously with her 
palm, thus striving to work off the fierce energy 
of her passion, which the studied indifference of 
Dick Storms had called forth, though its fiercest 
expression had fallen on the landlady. 

** I woke him up, anyway,” she thought, while 
a short, nervous laugh broke from her. “He 
got frightened into taking notice, and that is 
something, though he kills me for it. Ah!” 

The girl lifted her eyes suddenly, and saw a 
face looking in upon her through the kitchen- 
window. liis face ! She dropped the cup, dashed 
the water from her hands, and, opening the 


kitchen-door, stole out, flinging the white apron 
she wore over her head. 

Storms was waiting for her near the door, 
where he stood in shadow. 

“Well, now, have you come round to take a 
fling at me, Dick?” said the girl, with more of 
terror than anger in, her voice. “ If you have, I 
won’t bear it, for you’re the one most to blame, 
coming here again and again, without so much 
as speaking a word, fhough ye know well enough 
how hungry I am for the leapt bit of notice.” 

“This way. We are too near the house,” said 
Dick, seizing the girl’s arm, and drawing her 
toward a kitchen-garden, that lay in the rear of 
the house. “ Let us get under the cherry-trees, 
they cannot see us there.” 

“ I musn’t be away long,” answered the girl, 
subdued, in spite of herself. “ The mistress will 
be looking for me.” 

“ I know that; so we must look sharp. Come.” 

Martha hurried forward, and directly the two 
stood under the shadow of the cherry-trees shel¬ 
tered by the closely-growing trunk. 

“ What an impatient scold you are, Matt,” said 
the young man. “There is no being near you 
without a fear of trouble. What tempted ye, 
now, to get into a storm with the mistress ?” 

“ You did, and ye know it Coming in, with¬ 
out a look for one, and saying, as if we were a 
thousand miles apart, and, a’so, had been, 4 1 say, 
lasB, a pint, half-and-half mild, now.’ ” 

Martha mimicked the young man’s manner so 
viciously, that he broke into a low laugh, which 
relieved the apprehensions which had troubled 
the girl. 

“And if I did, what then? Haven’t I told 
you, more than once, that you and I must aet as 
strangers toward each other?” 

“ But, it’s hard. What is the good of a sweet¬ 
heart above the common, if one’s friends arp 
never to know it ?” 

“They are to know when the time comes, 
Matt; I have told you so, often and often. But 
what is a man to do when his father is hot for 
him marrying another las9, and she so jealeup 
that she would bring both the two old men and 
Sir Noel down on me at the least hint that I was 
so fond in another quarter.” 

“ But when is it to end ? When will they 
know, in there ?” 

“Soon, very soon, now. Have patience; a 
few weeks longer, say, perhaps months, and some 
day you and I will slip off and be wed safe 
enough. Only nothing must be said beforehand. 
A single word would upset everything. They 
are all so eager about Jessup’s lass.” 

“ I can keep a close lip, Dick; you know that. 
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No matter if I do get into a tantrum now and 
again; no one ever heard me whisper a word 
about that thing. You understand?” 

44 Yes, yes, of course. No girl was ever safer, 
but we must be cautious, Matt, very cautious. I 
mustn’t come here often. It is too trying for! 
your temper.” 

“ It is. I agree to that. The sight of you a 
sitting in the public, so calm and cold like, drives 
me mad.” 

44 Then, I must not come.” 

“ Oh, Dick! but I cant live without seeing of 
you.” 

“ And you shall, of course. I couldn’t abide 
my life without seeing you, that I’m so fond of. 
But it mu9t be over yonder. You understand ? 
You might be seen coming or going. Some one 
did see you in the wilderness yon night, and 
thought it was Jessup’s daughter.” 

“Did he? Yes, everyone says I look like 
her. Now, I like that.” 

“ So do I. It just takes suspicion off you, and 
puts it on her. Won’t the whole neighborhood 
be astonished when she is left in the lurch, with 
the whole world thinking how she follows me up?” 

“Oh, Dick, what a wonderful man you are,” 
said Martha, wild with delight. “ Yes, I will be 
so sly that they never can find me out.’* ] 

“ They never shall. I mean to make that sure. 
See what I have brought you from the fair.” 

Here Dick unrolled a parcel that he had left | 
under the cherry-trees before entering the house ! 
that evening, and cautiously stepping into the 
light of a window, unfolded a scarlet sacque and 
some dark cloth, such as composed the usually 
picturesque dress of Ruth Jessup. 

“Oh, Dick, are these for me?” cried the girl, 
in an ecstasy of delight. “ How soft and silk¬ 
like it is ! Oh, Dick 1” 

“ For you ! Of course, Matt; but only to be 
worn when you come up yonder I” 

“Oh!” 

** That is, Matt, till after we are wed. Then 
you shall wear such-like things every day of 
the week, with silk gownds for Sunday. But, till 
then, don’t let a living soul see one of these 
things. Keep ’em locked up like gold, and only 
put them on when you come to see me. I couldn’t 
abide that any man or woman should see how 
like a queen they will make you look till they 
will have to say, at the same time, you is Dick 
Storm’s wife. Is there a lady of the land that 
comes up to her?” 

“ Oh, Dick, how sorry I am for having that 
bout with the mistress,” said Martha, hugging 
the bundle which he surrendered to her as if it 
had been a child she loved. 


“ But you must promise me on your life—on 
your soul, to keep my fairing a close secret.” 

“I will! I will!” 

“ Without that to lay the whole thing on Jes¬ 
sup’s daughter with, it wouldn’t be safe for you 
to come to the Park. The mistress would turn 
you away, if she heard of it. Then where should 
we land?” 

<* I will be careful, Dick. Just believe me, I 
will.” 

“ Especially about the dress.” 

14 1 know. I will be careful.” 

44 Martha! Martha Hart!” 

“ Hush ! the mistress is calling!” whispered 
Martha. 44 It is time to shut up the house. I 
will run up to my room and hide these; then 
help her side up, and come out again.” 

44 No, no! That would be dangerous; but I 
would like to see how the dress looks. What if 
you put it on after the house is still, and come 
| to the window with a light. I will hang about 
till then, and shall go home thinking that my 
sweetheart is the daintest lass in this village or 
the next.” 

44 Would you be pleased? I should be sure to 
put the dress on. Oh, how I have longed for one 
like it! Yes, yes! I will come to the window.” 

Martha uttered this assurance breathlessly, 
and darted into the house, in time to escape the 
landlady, who came to the back door just as she 
passed up the stairs. 

Storms did linger about the house until the 
company had withdrawn from it, and the lights 
were put out, all but one, which burned in the 
chamber of Martha Hart. A curtain hung before 
; this window, behind which he pould see shadows 
moving for some minutes. Then the curtain was 
suddenly withdrawn, and the girl stood fully re¬ 
vealed. The light behind her fell with brilliant 
distinctness on the scarlet jacket, and was lost in 
the darker shadows of her skirt. She had twisted 
back the curls from her face with graceful care¬ 
lessness ; but either by art- or accident, had given 
them the rippling waves that made Ruth Jessup’s 
head so classical. 

44 Dang me, but she’s the very image of her!” 
exclaimed Storms, striking his leg with one hand. 
44 No two sparrows were ever more alike.” 

This flash of excitement died out while Martha 
changed her position, and flung a kiss to him 
through the window. 

For minutes after, he stood staring that way, 
while a dull shudder passed through him. 

44 She’s o’er pretty—o’er pretty for that!” he 
muttered. 44 1 a*most wish it hadn’t come into my 
mind 1” 

(to be continued.) 
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The Willows, Delaware Co ., August , 187-. 

My drab May Howell, —You made me pro¬ 
mise to write you, six months after I left school, 
to describe, faithfully, all my surroundings—to 
tell you if I was happy; and last, but not least, 
if 1 had found “ that rest in the affections of one 
true heart,” over which we used to sigh so ro¬ 
mantically. I am about to keep that promise— 
for it is just six months this day since I left you 
and La Chateau. 

You, my dear May, who are still pursuing the 
same beaten track wo trod together, are doubtless 
still tliiuking the same thoughts, and feeling the 
same emotions. But with me all is changed. 
The quiet garden of La Chateau, where we 
used to walk together by moonlight, is scarcely 
more different from the place 1 have seen within 
the last half year than I, from the girl who lin¬ 
gered there with you, to sigh, and look at the 
moon, and repeat poetry. 

We made some laughable mistakes there, May 
Howell, which you will discover, as well as I 
have done, when you come out into the world. 
We used to read Byron, and fancy ourselves mis¬ 
anthropic. The misanthropy of two boarding- 
school girls of eighteen ! Was there ever a more 
ridiculous idea ? I laugh every time I think of 
it. The world is a bright and happy place, and 
if, as many tell me, treachery and deceit are 
lurkiug in it, I, at least, have not found them 
yet. Every one is kind, every one is willing to 
let me be as gay and light-hearted as I choose, 
and that is much of itself. 

So 1 have answered one question, and you Bee 
that l am happy. Now for my home, which you 
have never seen. ,1 live, as you know, with my 
mother, who is a widow, in good circumstances. 
She owns the old homestead on which we reside, 
and two large farms adjoining. The«e farms she 
oversees herself, being a kind of American “ ma 
chere mere.” She delights in managing and keep¬ 
ing in order a score or two of laborers, and steps 
into the pony-cart each morning to drive around 
among them, with as satisfied an air as if she 
wus about to pay a visit to the queen, in the 
most elegant equipage that could be devised. 
She is a tall, stout lady, with a kind, yet dignified 
manner, the brightest of blue eyes, the freshest 
of complexions, and the glossiest of brown hair. 
Although she is now over fifty, I often tell her 


I. MURRAY. 

she quite eclipses her daughter in youth and 
good looks. The house is a great, rambling 
building, standing at some distance from the 
road, and painted red! Don’t look shocked. 
Time and hard weather have changed the original 
color into a kind of dun-brown (no pun intend¬ 
ed, May ?) which is really quite picturesque. In 
front of the house is a grassy slope, which you 
may call a lawn, when you come, if you choose; 
and an old well, with its bucket, swinging to the 
same chain that held it in my grandfather’s time, 
shaded by four great willow trees at the cor¬ 
ner of the house. Behind the “ mansion,” and 
at its side, lies the most delightful old garden 
you can well imagine, full of fruit-trees and 
flowers, and shady walks more beautiful even 
than those of La Chateau. Out of this garden 
open the stables. And here is one of the great¬ 
est attractions of the place for me, for, from this 
great door issues, every morning and evening, 
a powerful bay horse, caparisoned with side-sad¬ 
dle, etc., a horse that was my mother’s first gift to 
me on my return. He is a noble fellow, and as 
gentle as a lamb. You should see him rub his 
head agninst my shoulder when I go near him, 
and eat bread and sugar from my hand. I have 
named him “ Robert,” of course, after the giver 
of my noble Newfoundland, ** Pedro,” who, by 
the way, would send his regards, could I make 
him understand who I am writing to. I know 
you will laugh at the name of my horse. Well, 
I cannot help it. You know well I can never 
forget that first, fond love. It was a dream of 
beauty, and although it faded so soon, it can 
never die within my heart. 

And this will answer your last question. I 
have not found “that rest in the affection of one 
true heart,” of which we used to speak. Since 
I said adieu at the gates of La Chateau to the 
only being I could ever have loved, my heart has 
never seemed to Btir. So beautiful as he was, 
dear May—with a man’s best beauty 1 I have 
never seen a face like his since! Ah, May, my 
only sad moments are when I think of him, and 
wonder on what strange skies those deep blue 
eyes are looking now. We shall never meet 
again—I often say this to myself, when I begin 
to build castles in the air about him. And then 
I call “Pedro” to my side. I put my arms 
around his shaggy neck, and lean my hand upon 
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him while I weep a few quiet tears for one who ; 
once loved him, too. The noble creature seems 
to understand my thoughts, and looks in my face, 
and wags liis tail, or licks my hand, as if he tried 
to say how he regretted him. Ah, May, how 
lonely the heart must be, after all, in spite of its 
natural gayety, that finds its best solace and 
support in the dumb sympathy of a dog ? 

But I will not sadden you or myself by dwell¬ 
ing any longer on what is past. I will put my 
writing aside for a time, and resume it when I 
am more in my usual mood. It is rarely that 
these sad thoughts come over me, May, and 
when they do, I find that action is the best cure. 
So, in the place of weeping for one who has long 
since forgotten me, I will go to my mother, who 
is j ust setting off on her daily pilgrimage over 
the farms. I will listen to her as she gives di¬ 
rections to her laborers about the coming harvest; 

I will accompany her while she visits her friends 
in the village, and I shall come home quite a 
different being. 

Adieu, dear May, for the present. My mother 
bids me say to you that she wdll be most happy 
to welcome her daughter’s dear friend here for 
the holidays. So, when your term at La Chateau 
has expired, I shall have you here with me for a 
long visit. That will be delightful. I am train¬ 
ing a pony fbr your express use, and the little 
room next my own is being fitted up for you. I 
have hung your favorite pictures on the walls, 
a.id put a charming old easy-chair close by the 
window which looks out into the garden. There 
we will have many ft long talk. I go into that 
room every day, and can hardly wait for the 
hours to come when 1 shall Bee you there. It 
seems to me that the holidays were never half so 
long in coming before. But my mother is calling, 
and 1 must go. Ever your affectionate friend, 
Kat&lb Stuajkgways. 

The Willows , August , 187-. 

I have some tiresome news for you, May. We 
have a lodger. Some friend of one of my mo¬ 
ther’s old friends, from the city, who is to stay 
with us during the summer. His name is Mr. 
Russell Loring, and he is a Professor of some¬ 
thing or other in one of our northern colleges. 
Fancy a Professor overlooking all our wild 
frolics; and he wears gold glasses, too, like our 
teacher of French at La Chateau, whom we all 
used to dislike so much. My mother seems quite 
delighted with the addition to our family. With 
her own hands she has arranged the little room 
just below my Own, which looks out on the gar¬ 
den. She has placed the freshest of white 
counterpanes on the bed. her most choicely-em¬ 


broidered muslin curtains at the windows of the 
sitting-room, and her flower-vases of Dresden 
china on the gjde-board What can it all mean ? 
She sent me out to gather flowers for the sitting- 
room just now. I was half-tempted to make a 
bouquet of red clover and nettles, but 1 feared 
her displeasure too much, and .only gathered her 
favorite white roses. A small cabinet-piano has 
been set up, which arrived with the gentleman, 
and the apartment really looks quite dainty. 

But I am in a pet. We were so comfortable 
here before this stranger came, and now, 1 sup¬ 
pose all will be changed. My mother met him* 
most cordially. I saw tears in her eyes as they 
shook hands, and there was some allusion made 
to “poor Emily,” which was all Greek to me. 
However, I dare say I shall find it out. 

Provoking, isn’t it, May? We shall have to 
take a thousand lectures every day, I presume ; 
but then that is something we are used to. We 
can imagine ourselves back in La Chateau whilo 
the ordeal lasts, and forget all our troubles when 
we are out of sight of the Professor^ 

Oh, dear ! I wish, most sincerely, that he and 
his piano were back again at his home, wherever 
that may be. I am going to dine, now—to dine 
with him and my mother. It is like going to sit 
in the pillory, May. Kathie. 

Four Hours Later. 

Like the pillory, did I say, May? I ought to 
have been ashamed of myself, and hereby take 
back every scandalous word I have uttered about 
the Professor. He is delightful, I can assure 
you, and you will find him so as well as I. 

In the first place, he is not as old as I imagine'! 
him to be. He is only thirty-nine, and looks 
much younger, because he will wear no beard. 
(N. B. This i9 the greatest fault I find with him. 
What business has a fine-looking man to shave ?) 
He is not above the medium height, and i9 rather 
stout, but remarkably graceful in all his move¬ 
ments. His forehead is high aud broad, and 
shaded by dark-brown hair, soft and wavy, and 
very beautiful; liis nose a very correct “Roman,” 
and admirably adapted to the glasses it supports; 
his eyes are blue, soft, and gentle in repose, but 
very brilliant when he is animated, and wearing 
a friendly glance for those who are dear to him 
that is inexpressibly charming. I saw him look 
at my mother once or twice this evening with a 
glance that quite won my heart. His complexion 
is clear and pale; his whole aspect very serious 
and dignified, but also very geutle. And his 
mouth (what can I be about to forget his mouth ?) 
is exquisite, being, either in movement or in 
$ repose, quite perfect in form and expression, 
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and also being endowed with the sweetest, and, ] 
at the same time, the saddest smile I have ever 
Been. 

You will laugh at my enthusiasm, May; but the 
truth is, our Professor is a very handsome man. 
He has not the brilliant beauty of “ Robert,” I 
will admit, but his face is one that wins and 
charms every beholder. And his voice, which is 
very deep and sweet, his movements at once 
graceful and dignified, are so perfectly in keep¬ 
ing with his face, that nothing jars upon my 
sense of fitness, as too many times has been the 
case. He is a man to be respected, and almost 
worshiped by one so young as I. I should say, 
also, that he was capable of inspiring the most 
profound love in the heart of an older woman. 
If my mother would only care for him, and he 
for her; if I could only call him father, how 
happy I should be. And, who knows? Stranger 
things have happened. Kathijb. 

The Willows, September 187—. 

We have caged a singing-bird, May. That 
little cabinet-piano was not intended for nothing. 
You should hear our Professor sing. 

Do you remember one moonlight niaht, when 
we walked up and down the garden of i>a Chateau, : 
and heard a voice (the voice of “ Robert,”) sing¬ 
ing a serenade outside ? I know you have not 
Yorgotten it—you were charmed with the melody 
and with the voice—so sweet, so powerful* and 
yet so sad. I have heard many tenor-singers 
since then, but never one like him, till now. i 
Professor Loring has the same rich, yet mournful i 
voice. It made me start when I first heard it, 
it was so like. And oh. May, the other evening, 
as my mother and I sat in hi§ little parlor to 
■hear him, his hand fell lightly on the keys, and 
he sang that same serenade. I closed my eyes 
and as I listeued, I seemed to see the stone-walls 
of La Chateau, the high garden-fence, on which 
the pale moonlight fell, and you standing by my; 
side, with your gray dress and garden-hat of: 
straw. It was too much. I forgot where I was, I 
and sobbed audibly. The music ceased at once, 
and my mother hung over me in dismay, while 
Mr. Loring brought me a glass of water. I 
blushed scarlet when I stammered, in answer to 
my mother’s inquiries, that I had heard the tune 
before, and met his eyes. He said nothing, but I 
hm sure he guessed the reason of my tears, for 
he never played that song again. 

I am taking lessons of him. The scientific 
manner in which I was taught to play at La 
Chateau finds no favor in his eyes, and he spends 
an hour with me each day, teaching me his favor- ; 
its songs, and showing me how “ to put soul into : 


\ them,’ ’ as he calls it. I have learned some beauti¬ 
ful things, which I know you will like, and which 
we will all sing together, when you come. 

You asked me, in your last letter, how I passed 
my time, now that “the ogre” has arrived? I 
will tell you. In the first place, we always ride 
before breakfast—that is to say, Mr. Loring and 
myself—for my dear mother is rather fond of her 
bed in the morning. After on hour’s canter on 
; two spirited horses, we return in time to meet 
her at the breakfast-table. When that meal is 
finished, she takes me off with her to drive about 
the form, having got some whim in her head of 
; making me a business woman, like herself. A 
’ certain old proverb, which you have often heard, 
comes up to my mind quite often as we drivo 
around, and she instructs me on harvests, and 
| crops, etc., but the ride is always pleasant, and 
I like to be with her, so I don't complain. At 
eleven we return. From that time till two, I 
read in my room. Then comes dinner, where I 
meet the, Professor again. He either reads or 
rambles about of a morning, and generally does 
both. So he'has always something new to talk 
to me about as we linger over our dessert. After 
dinner my mother composes herself in her chair, 

: throws her kerchief over her head, and takes a 
nap, while the Professor and myself, book in 
hand, stroll up and down the garden-walks, or 
sit in the little arbor by, the old well, and read 
aloud* Pedro always insists upon making one 
of the party, and invariably dozes when we read, 
and wakes up with a start, looking very much 
ashamed of himself. Then comes tea, and after 
tea, music, or, it may be, a drive in the old family 
carriage, which has done duty for more years 
than I can count. 

So ends the day. We live the quietest life 
imaginable, and also one of the happiest, I be¬ 
lieve. When you are here, we shall, of course, 
make it more lively for you; but I am much 
mistaken if you do not prefer a day and evening 
such as I have described, now and then, to all 
the society our little neighborhood can furnish. 
It is so delightful to have those around you whom 
| you care for, and only those. 

I must tell you one thiBg more. You will re¬ 
member my saying that my mother and Mr. Loring 
made some allusion to “poor Emily” when they 
met. I have found out who Emily was. 

The other day, while I was waiting for the 
Professor in his parlor, I opened a book that was 
lying on the table. It was a copy of George Ar¬ 
nold’s Poems, and on the fly-leaf was written, 
“ Russell Edson Loring, from his loving wife, 
Emily.” I was bo startled, so surprised, and, it 
may be, so shocked, that I closed the book, and 
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ran out of the room to find my mother, and ask 
her what it meant. She told me then about it. 
It seems that Mr. Loring was brought up in the 
house of an uncle. His only cousin, Emily, was 
a sickly, delicate girl, slightly deformed, and 
very sad and sensitive. She loved her cousin, 
and sunk gradually into a decline, because she 
was convinced her love was hopeless. Her father, 
at last, discovered the truth, and sending for his 
nephew, told him all. What did the young man 
do, May ? He asked his cousin to marry him, at 
once, never hinting to her what he had heard. 
The poor girl was almost beside herself with joy, 
and he gave up everything and devoted himself 
to her. She only lived six months after her 
marriage, but they were months of perfect hap¬ 
piness to her. And my mother says that never, 
by word, or look, or deed, did he allow his wife 
to guess that he married her only that he might 
atone to her for the suffering which he had un¬ 
consciously put upon her. She died in his arms, 
blessing him, and though it is many years since, 
he has never married again. 

It is a beautiful story, is it not, May t If pos¬ 
sible, I reverence him still more than I did 
before. And yet, I am not surprised. Such con¬ 
duct is only what I should have expected of him, 
with his delicate feelings and kind heart. It is 
a great pity there are not more men in the world 
like him. Oh, May I I wonder if Robert would 
have done like this ? I am afraid not. For, as 
the days go by, and the glamor fades from before 
my eyes, I can see that he was not what I be¬ 
lieved him to be. I bowed down before an idol, 
and I have found it clay. I suppose it is the case 
with many, May ? - 

And yet he is not forgotten—only too fondly 
remembered, perhaps. Never, while this heart 
beats, can it cease to beat more quickly at his 
name. But, oh, May! I am afraid I must own 
that, with all his glorious beauty, all his dazzling 
gifts, he is no longer my ideal 1 Kathie. 

The Willows, October , 18*-. 

How shall I tell you the astounding news, 
May ? Guess who is here ? Guess the strangest, 
the most improbable, the most unlikely thing on 
earth—guess “ Robert 1” 

Yes, May, he is here, in this house, at the mo¬ 
ment 1 write you. And, what is stranger still, 
he is the nephew of our Professor! Loring is 
the name over which we puzzled so long in the 
note he once sent me, and “ Robert Howell Lor¬ 
ing” stands revealed before me. You will won¬ 
der how all this happened. I think I can guess. 
I have already told you of the little affair of the 
serenade. It seems the song was written by Mr. 


Loring himself, only a year ago, and has never 
been published. When I manifested so much emo¬ 
tion at hearing it, I think he guessed the truth at 
once, for Robert has told me that no one has ever 
seen the manuscript of the song but himself. 
Well, as if that was not enough, the other evening 
I called my horse “Robert,” while Mr. Loring 
was standing by. He looked interested at once, 
and fixed his eyes upon me with that keen glance 
which seems to read my very thoughts. 

“What do you call him?” he asked. 

I blushed furiously as I told him. 

“Oh!” he said, thoughtfully. “Named for a 
friend, perhaps?” 

“For a friend I shall never see again,” I an¬ 
swered, patting the neck of the horse. 

“Are you sure?” he asked, with startling 
earnestness. 

I looked at him, wonderingly, but he only 
smiled and walked away. 

Yesterday, at dinner, after being unusually re¬ 
served and taciturn all day, he opened his lips to 
communicate the fact, that he expected a nephew 
from Chicago that evening, ne would stop at 
the village inn, he said, while he remained ; but 
he would be there that evening to pay his respects 
to us. He did not look at me as he spoke, and 
when dessert was over went directly to his room, 
in the place of walking in the garden with Pedro 
and myself. I thought he must be ill, he seemed 
so strange. But, judge of my astonishment, when, 
as we sat quietly around the parlor-table that even¬ 
ing, the door opened, and Robert stood before 
me? I sprang to me feet, with my heart beating 
as if it would force its way to him; my mother 
also rose, without noticing my embarrassment. 
He shook hands'with his uncle, received his in¬ 
troduction to my mother with an easy grace, and 
held out his hand to me with a smile. He was 
evidently well prepared for the meeting; but I, 
as I touched the hand, which 1 had never ex¬ 
pected to hold again in this world, could say no* 
thing. I saw Mr. Loring looking at us os we 
met. There was a glance in his eye that I could 
not quite translate. 

It was but a little while before all was ex¬ 
plained to the satisfaction of my mother, and we 
were seemingly at ease together. Seemingly, I 
say, for I was awkward and embarrassed enough 
in reality. I knew that Robert’s presence there 
was not accidental; I knew whom I had to thank 
for it, and every time I looked at him, I found 
his solicitous gaze bent upon me, as if he would 
have said, 

“ My child, have I made you happy ?” 

I was silent all the evening, though the rest 
were gay enough. I looked now and then, at the 
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face which so charmed me only one year ago. It | 
is strange how great a change one year has made, 
May, either in me or him. I cannot see him as I 
used to. Handsome he is, most certainly: but 
only with an animal beauty after all. He looks ; 
Rushed and dissipated. His eye has a glance 
from which I shrink with disgust, and his mouth 
an expression I cannot tolerate. I saw Mr. Lor- 
ing and him, side by side to-night, as they were 
lighting their bedroom candles. How mnch more 
beautiful seemed the calm, pale face of the uncle 
to me, than the laughing, good-humored coun- 
tenance of the nephew. 

You will call me capricious. I cannot help it. j 
What Robert Loring was at the time I first knew 
him, I cannot say—what he is now I can guess 
only too well. Had I never met him again, I; 
should have kept him in my memory as a kind of 
beautiful dream too sacred and dear for the eyes 
of the world to gaze npon. But, believe me, dear 
May, if we wish to keep up the illusions of our 
girlhood, we should never meet thode who shared 
them with us after experience has lifted the magic 
veil of romance from our eyes. I am safe, as far 
as Robert Loring is concerned, for evermore. 
His voice and step have lost the power to move 
me. I can only look quietly into his handsome 
face, and wonder what I once saw there to charm 
me so. 

That he does not dream of such a change in 
me is very evident. He looks upon me as the 
school-girl who dared the vigilance of a half-dozen 
teachers to enjoy a stolen walk with him, and 
manifests his interest in me in a kind of lordly 
way that sometimes makes my blood boil. He 
seems to think he need but throw the handker¬ 
chief at any time that may suit him, and I will 
stoop to pick it up, with a thousand thanks. I 
might-have been besotted as he thinks me twelve 
months ago; but now I am free, so far as he is 
concerned. There, you will say, is a half con¬ 
fession of slavery in another direction. Well, be 
it so. I have always told you every thought and 
feeling I have had. Why should I be ashamed to 
show you those which are higher and nobler than 
any you have seen in me before? Why should I 
fear to say that I have learned to prize true dig¬ 
nity of character, true manliness of soul, true 
delicacy of feeling, and true nobility of nature, 
in the place of such counterfeits as I find in the 
mind of Robert Loring. 

I do love his uncle, May. I am proud to own 
it. I think I must have loved him from the first, 
though I could not see it, till Robert came. But 
as I looked at the two men, as they stood or sat, 
side by side, I knew well which was the dearest. 
I would not give one hour of quiet conversation 


with the uncle for ten thousand such walks as I 
used to take with Robert, while you, (like a faith¬ 
ful little friend as you were,) kept watch at the 
garden-gate of La Chateau. 

But since his nephew came, I get but few of 
these hours. He seems to avoid us. It is Robert 
now who rides with me in the morning, Robert 
who walks with me and Pedro after dinner in the 
garden, and Robert who shares those precious 
evening hours that were once consecrated to him. 

I get wild, sometimes, and wish him in Jericho, 
or any other distant place; but it will not do to 
tell him so, and I can only look up at the shut¬ 
tered windows of Mr. Loring’s rooms, and won¬ 
der how long it will be before that dear, serious 
face looks out upon me again. I have tried to 
join him, when I could without attracting too 
much attention; but he has received me rather 
coldly. The other evening, as he passed us on 
the portico, I asked him if he would solve a 
nddle for me. 

“ Name it,” he said, pausing in his rapid walk. 

“Why is it that the persons we most wish to 
see are the very ones we see the least of?” I asked, 
timidly. 

He looked me straight in the face, and his color 
rose. 

“ You must first prove that it is so,” he said, 
coldly, and passed on. I said no more. I felt that 
he had understood my appeal, and rejected it. 

Meanwhile, our days go on here much as usual 
to the outward eye, but oh, how different, to mine. 
The happy hours have all fled, and the weary 
| ones remain. I hear the piano now and then, in 
J the room beneath my own; but its music is so 
j sad that it makes me weep. Oh, I wdsh—I do 
wish Robert would go back to the city, and leave 
us as we were before 1 

Evening, 

Matters are evidently drawing to a close, dear 
May. To-night, while we were standing on the 
portico, looking up at the moon, and talking of 
you and La Chateau, Robert asked me to be his 
| wife. I declined, most respectfully and decidedly, 
and, leaving him, came at once to my room. 
From the side window, I can see him still stand¬ 
ing there, digesting his astonishment. It must, 
indeed, have been a great one to him. If any 
one had told me, twelve months since, that I 
| should this night give such an answer to such <t 
| question from him, should I have believed it ? I 
| fancy not. But I am glad it is ever, and I hope 
| he will go away quietly now. I feel as if a heavy 
load had been taken off my heart, and for the first 
time since he came can go quietly to bed. 

Eathib. 
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One Day Later. 

Our early stage coach carried Mr. Robert tar¬ 
ing back to the railroad station this morning, 
May ; but not before he had had an explanation 
with his uncle. My mother was left somewhat 
in the dark, both by me and by him, but she has 
since been enlightened on tnat and other points. 

It is needless to say that I did not take my 
usual ride this morning. My mother and myself 
breakfasted alone, Mr. taring haying gone to the 
station with his nephew, so that I met him for the 
first time at dinner. He looked at me atten¬ 
tively for a moment as I took my seat at the table, 
but addressed all his conversation to my mother, 
who was full of regrets over the sudden and 
urgent business that had called his nephew back 
to the city. When dessert was over, I still sat 
by my mother, who established herself for her 
usuai nap. Mr. taring lingered by the window 
a moment, and then addressed me. 

Will you come and walk with me in the 
garden, Kathie? I have something to say to 
you.'’ 

I followed him to the little arbor, expecting a 
terrible lecture for my rejection of his nephew. 
But 1 was mistaken. He looked puzzled; but 
neither grieved nor angry. Indeed he seemed 
more like himself than I had seen him for (lays. 

Robert has told me of all that passed between 
you and him last night,” he said, as soon as I 
ha 1 taken my seat beside him in the arbor. 44 And 
he begged ine to come and talk with you about it, 
ami find out, if I could, the reason of his strange 
dismissal. Will you tell me, Kathie, as you might 
tell any friend, who is old enough to be your 
father?” 

Here was a fine beginning. But I only an¬ 
swered that I refused his nephew simply because 
I did not love him. 

“Yet you loved him once,” he said, with a 
searching glance. 

“ I thought I did, Mr. taring,” I said, quietly. 

44 When I song the serenade which moved you 
so,” lie continued, “did you not love him?” 

“ I thought I did,” I said again. 

“ And what taught you that you did not, 
Kathie?” 

I w.is silent. How could I tell him? 

Ifc hegan to walk up and down befofe ms—•a 
sure sign that he was moved. 

“ Kathie,” he said, in a soft voice, 44 my nephew 
loves you, and I promised him to plead for him. 
What is it he has done to change you?” 

“ Nothing,” I answered. 44 It is what he has 
not done ” 

“And what is that?” 

“ He has not made himself a good or noble 


man,” I said, warmly. 44 He has not been jnst; 
he has not been generous, or truly courageous. 

If I gave him my heart, he would not know what 
to do with it. He would soon despise, and finally 
break it.” 

44 How do you know, Kathie?” 

44 1 judge him by the eye and mouth, which 
never lie.” 

He was silent for a moment. Then he sighed, 
and said, 

44 Well, my child, if it must he, it musL Yet 1 
will confess that I hoped to have bound you to 
me even through him. I am a lonely man, Ka- 
thie, and must always be. But I had hoped that 
if I went away, and left him with a fair young 
wife, Kathie would give her uncle a warm wel¬ 
come when he returned-—-—” 

44 Going ? Are you going aWay ?” I cried. 

44 Very soon, my child. On a long and weary 
journey, from which I may never return. I have 
no ties to bind me to home os other men have, 
and 1 may be a wanderer till I die. I am going 
to the East, Kathie—to the Holy Land. Whnfc 
shall I bring you for an amulet from Jerusa¬ 
lem?” 

I forgot everything except that I was about 
to lose him. 1 held out my hands to him, and 
cried out, 

44 If you go away from me for so long n time: 
if I can never see your face, or hear your voice 
again, I shall die?” 

“Kathie!” 

That was all he said. But in such a tone. And 
he came and stood over me, as if he was going to 
clasp me to his heart, and then suddenly turned 
away. 

44 No. I will not say H. I will not wrong 
your innocent trust and confidence so.” 

“ Oh, speak 1 I will hear it! I must!” I cried. 

fi Kathie, do you think I have been cold and 
insensible during all the delightful days wc have 
passed together? Do you think because I am 
bo much older than you, that I cannot see how 
delightful your youth and gayety is. Do you 
think, because I am reserved and quiet, that I am 
also cold and indifferent? If so, yon are mis¬ 
taken. I love you. I love you with ten times the 
fervor the boy who wooed you can feel. I love 
you as a lonely man must love the one fhir flower 
that seemed to spring up in his pathway for him 
alone. There is not a smile of your lip, not a 
glance of your eye, not a wave of your hair, that 
I do not know by heart. Kathie, you will never . 
be loved again as I have loved you.” 

I knew it wdl; but I was silent. It was so 
strange to see him, who had always been so self- 
possessed and reserved, moved and trembling, 
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through his deep affection for a simple girl, that 
I could not speak. ^ 

44 If I were a younger man, or a richer, or a 
more famous one,” he continued, “ I should not 
give you up till I had made, at least, one trial to 
win your heart. But, as it is, I can only resign 
you to some one better worthy of you. Kathie, 
young, and fair, and good, is not for me. Yet I 
trust she will not quite forget her friend, when he 
is far away.” 

He took my hand, and pressed it gently. I 
looked up in his face, and could not keep him in 
suspense. 

44 If Kathie’s choice was here,*’ I said, 44 would 
you go away?” 

44 Do not tempt me with such a question, my 
child. I should be base, indeed, if I was to take 
advantage of your generous sympathy, simply 
that I might be happy, while you were mise¬ 
rable.” 

44 Hear me,” I said, rising and standing be¬ 
side him. 44 From the first moment that we met, 
you have been dear to me. You asked me why 
I rejected your nephew. I will tell you now. 
It was because I loved you. And if you go away 
and leave me now, you will break my heart.” 

44 Kathie, my darling! Can this be real?” he 
exclaimed, as he clasped me to his heart, and 
kissed me again and again. 

Ah, it was real! No one is ever so happy in a 
dream. 

We went to my mother, and told her all. She 
rubbed her eyes, and looked at us in astonish¬ 
ment; but when she fully understood every¬ 
thing* her joy knew no bounds. She has been in 


a state of effervescence ever since, and insisted 
on my writing to you to come at once, that she 
might have some one to talk to about her prepa¬ 
rations for the wedding. 

You will come, will you not, dear May ? Your 
term has so nearly expired, that you can easily 
get leave of absenoe for the remainder, and come 
and be my mother’s “right hand man.” The 
wedding is to be celebrated on Christ mas-day. 
Mr. Loring and my mother will not hear of any 
later season. Then, after a short trip to Chicago, 
we shall return to the old homestead, and wait 
quietly till summer, when that eagerly talked-of 
journey to the Holy Land is to be made. 

These are our arrangements, May; but we will 
talk more of them when we meet. Come to us at 
once, and you will see how much The Willows 
eclipses La Chateau in its autumnal beauty. I 
promise you plepty of amusement of all kinds; 
and I can assure you, you will never say 44 ogre” 
again, after you look once in the kind face of the 
Professor—my Professor now? You will love 
him—you cannot help it, for you are as much in¬ 
fluenced by a gentle manner as I, though you 
never would confess it. 

Come, then, dear friend, and see how happy we 
are; come and be happy with us yourself. I 
shall look for you by every stage; and oh, May, 
I defer till then the joy of telling you how deeply 
I prize the noble heart I have won ; and how in¬ 
finitely above my first, I find my second, and 
last, and best—ideal! As ever, your affectionate 
friend, Kathie Straxgways. 

P. S.—It will be “Kathie Loring,” after all— 
won’ t it, May ? 


DREAMS. 

BT JOHN FRANCIS WALLEK. 


L 

Dreams, only dreams, 

Beguiling my soul in the night— 

Dreams, only dreams, 

That vanish with morning light: 

Tet sweeter ye be than the thoughts of day, 
And brighter to me than the morning's ray; 
For ye give to my longing heart once more 
The loved and the dead of the days of yore. 

IL 

Dreams, only dreams. 

Like rain on the thirsting ground— 
Dreams, only dreams, 

Like angels that hover around: 

Yet softer to me than the rain at even, 

And welcome ye be as the angels from heaven; 
For je comfort my heart as ye give once more 
The loved and the lost of the days of yore. 

Vol. LXV.—30 


in. 

Dreams, only dreams, 

Though they come when I walk and wake— 
Dreams, only dreams, 

That noonday life will not break. 

Better to dream, when we dream of the- blest. 

Calm amid strife, for our souls are arrest, 

As we live in the past, and hold converse once more 
With the loved and the lout of the days of yore. 

IV 

Dreams, no more dreams, 

W hen this phantom-life is past— 

Dreams, no more dreams, 

When we close our eyes at last. 

Shadows forever are passing away; 

Earth was our night, but Heaven is our day. 

What Death ravished from us will Death then restore, 
The loved and the lost of the days of yore. 
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We give, first, this month, a walking costume of 
black grenadine. The under-skirt is made with 


Y H. MAY. 

on the left side; on the right side a similar row 
of buttons and button-holes is placed, the latter 
being piped to simulate the button-holes. The 
back is only slightly looped, just in the center. 
Underneath are strings tfr tie the Polonaise back, 
so that the front and sides may be kept perfectly 
plain. Coat-sleeves, with a deep double mus- 
quetair cuff, piped to match, and ornamented 
with buttons all round the upper cuff. Over this 
is worn a small, pointed mantelet, which crosses 
in front, and fastens at the bock. It is simply 
trimmed with a ball fringe, or guipure lace, or a 
mixture of jet and sewing-silk fringe. Jet wdll 
be very much worn this season, and a little of it 
on grenadines will be very effective. Twenty 
yards of grenadine will be required. 

Next is a fine corded pique, with a deep-plaited 


flounce of Victoria lawn on the bottom of th<\ 


a demi-traln, and furnished with loops to raise it 
for the street. This skirt is cut but three yards 
wide at the bottom; then, directly in the center 
of the back breadth, which is plain, there is a 
slit made at the bottom twelve inches deep, and 
into this is inserted a gore nine inches wide at 
tlie bottom, and narrowing to a point to fit. This 
gives a spring to the bottom of the skirt at the 
back to allow for the extra length when it is un¬ 
looped for the house. The skirt is trimmed with 
one deep flounce, cut on the bias, and slightly 
full, headed by a band of grenadine, piped on both 
sides with black silk or satin. The Polonaise is 
out with a double-breasted front-piece, buttoning 
488 
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skirt. The Polonaise has a similar plaiting to 
finish the edge. Above this plaiting is a band of 
black jaconet cambric, four or five inches wide, 
on which is braided a close pattern in white cot¬ 
ton braid, either the “star” or plain braid—the 
cuffs to correspond. Then there is a sleeveless 
jacket of the black jaconet, braided all over, as 
may be seen. This jacket, and the trimming for 
the Polonaise, can be made (if preferred) of the 
pique, and braided witj. black worsted braid, in. 
stead of the white, giving pretty much the same 
effect. Ten yards of pique, six yards of white 
Victoria lawn, and two yards of black jaconet> 
several dozen pieces of braid. Fine pique can be 
had for sixty-five cents per yard. Navy-blue 
jaconet may be substituted for the black, if pre¬ 
ferred. 

Next we give an evening-dress of French-Swiss 
muslin. One skirt only, and j ust to droop a little 



at the back. Skirt three and a half yards wide. 
First, there is a deep flounce of eight inches, 


quite full, headed by a very full puffing of the 
Swiss, through which is run a ribbon. Then, 
leaving a space of four inches, a second ruffle is 
placed at the back, also headed by a puff. This 
ruffle is only five inches deep; then a third in 
like manner. The puffings are continued to the 
waist on the front of the skirt, and on both sides 
of the apron from the termination of the puffings 
are ornamented by large bows of ribbon. A low- 
neck infant waist, cut square on the shoulders, 
and finished all round the neck by a puff to match 
the skirt. A short puffed sleeve, ornamented with 
a bow, and a wide sash tied at the back, completes 
this pretty evening-dress for a young lady. Of 
French muslin, two yards wide, it will require 
about twelve yards. The puffings must be very 
frill to look well, and made over ribbon three and 
a half inches wide. 

Next is a striped percale costume for a little 
girl of twelve years. There are three flounces at 
the back, cut on the bias. The apron front is 
formed by cutting the stripes, and pointing them 
in the center. The trimming at the sides is of 
plain solid-colored percale to harmonize with the 
| striped material. The buttons are large white 
; pearl ones. There is a shirt waist underneath 
; the jacket trimmed to match. The jacket is loose- 



fitting, and has a sailor collar at the back, and 
the sleeves are finished with a deep cuff, half of 
the material and half of the solid percale. Eight 
yards of striped percale and two yards of plain 
will be required. Three dozen buttons. We would 
suggest a striped blue and white for the dress, 
and navy-blue for the trimming, or buff and 
brown, gray and pink. In fact, it is almost im¬ 
possible not to make a pretty dress with any of 
these combinations of lovely percales and chintzes, 
that flood the market this year. 
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MANTELET AND DETAIL 


BT EMILY H. MAT* 



We give one-half of the mantelet in our dia¬ 
gram, and detail of trimming. The mantelet is to 
be made of white French muslin, and trimmed 
with either worked Swiss flouncing, or ruffles of 
the same. Our design calls for Swiss flouncings 
of two widths, with an insertion between; but 
ruffles of the Swiss muslin, with a puffing be¬ 
tween, through which a ribbon is run, would be 
quite as pretty, and much less expensive. 
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For those of our readers who do not know how 
to cut a pattern from a diagram, we give here 
some few simple directions. As, for instance, in 
cutting from this diagram, take a large newspaper, 
and first measure the front thirty-six inches; 
then shape the neck, cutting the gore to form the 
shoulder, then shape toward the back, and mea¬ 
sure twenty-eight inches for the back; now slope 
toward A, making thirty inches to the place 
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DIAGRAM FOR MANTELET 
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marked B, then twenty-nine inches to the point; is formed by putting on two ruffles, and pointing 
then slope toward the front, making it twelve them very much in the back. Small bows of gros- 
inches. The detail of trimming is marked six grain ribbon, are placed among the ruffles, and 



inches for the lower ruffles, three inches for the \ a longer one with loops for the lowest one, which 
upper, and iwo inches for the puff. The collaret is at the waist. 
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MAT FOR VASES, SCENT-BOTTLES, ETC. 


BT MR8. JANE T1ATIR. 



This design has an applique of green taffetas 
on a ground of dark-green cloth ; the sewing on 
of the taffetas is hidden by narrow strips of the 
darker shade stitched on each side. The sepa¬ 


rate figures are worked with green purse silk in 
satin stitch, and the edge with gold cord; the re¬ 
maining stitches are worked in point msse, and 
the edge of the mat is cut into small Vandykes. 


MONOGRAMS FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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This edging, worked in Shetland wool, will j through a loop, one chain ; repeat for the entire 
make a very pretty trimming for dresses. Make j length. 

a chain the required length with double wool or 3rd Row: One chain *, six troble in the first 
cotton. i lower double loop, one single in each of the two 

1st Row: With double wool or cotton, one $ next double loops below, keeping the loops 
single, pass over one; repeat, keeping all the j on the hook, draw through the first two loops 
loops upon the hook. on the hook, then through the last; repeat 

2nd Row: With single wool or cotton, draw * from *. 
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These designs are worked on either black or equally well in white or black silk, or in glace 
white net, as required; they will also look thread. 

















































EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CniX-OHAT j 

Moss-Basket, D’Oylkts, Etc. —Baskets covered withfreeh 
moss look very well on a table. It is easy in the country 
to procure moss, and any kind of basket, either wire or 
wicker, may bo covered, by tying the moss on tightly with 
coarse black thread or twine. By dipping it into water 
every day or every other day, the moss M ill keep fresh for 
some time. A few' sprigs of scarlet geranium, or bright 
colored flower, should be put in. The little baskets sus¬ 
pended from tripods of sticks look very well covered in this 
way. These pieces of stick, with a good many “ nobs,” cut 
from the edge, tied together with narrow ribbon, very tightly, 
with a moss-covorcd basket suspended in the centre contain¬ 
ing a few flowers, aro really very pretty ornamonls, and 
quickly made. It is good employment for children. If 
some red sealing-wax is dissolved in spirits of wine, and the 
sticks dipped into tho liquid, thoroughly covored and left to 
dry, they will look like red coral. Many different things 
can be made in this way with little trouble. Muss baskets 
without handles look well on a dinner-table with fruit in 
them—especially with oranges and apples; and if they are 
tolerably deep, small ferns can be planted, and will flourish 
for a short time. Two original and pretty D’Oyleys were 
shown us a short time ago, made of fine white muslin, with 
narrow rings of colored siik, gummed on one over tho other; 
the D’Oyleys were round edged with narrow Valenciennes 
lace, and the rings wore arranged in a circle at abont half 
an inch from the edge. They wore quite narrow, and tho 
colors tastefully assorted. Was have seen the same kind of 
work on a larger scale adapted for table-cloth borders ; tho 
rings being in colored cloth or velvet, sewn on to a dark 
material, and ornamented with small beads of various co¬ 
lors. Pen-wipers are pretty made in this way; also foot¬ 
stools and little mats. Colored glazed paper can be made 
use of for this kind of work, and looks effective, gemmed ou 
to red, black, or blue cloth. There are some China orna¬ 
ments now to be soon in the form of a u tailor” birdVnest, 
with the bird sitting on tho edge. These ornaments are 
to be had in colors also, and are intended for water and 
flowers, or to plant a fern in. They are very dainty little 
drawing-room ornaments. 

Personal Cleanliness is one of what Arts to tie calls the 
half virtues, aud Is recommended for tl.e three following 
considerations: First as a mark of politeness; secondly, 
us it produces love; and thirdly, as it bears analogy to 
purity of mind. In eastern climates, it is enforced in both 
the Jewish and Moliammedan law, as part of their religious 
observances. The regulations prescribed in Leviticus aud 
Deuteronomy are very explicit on this point; and M*e learn, 
that Mahomet used to enjoin his followers to wash the face, 
neck, hands, and arms, before each prayer. Now, as their 
prayers aro repeated five times daily, they are bound to 
perform their ablutions os often. Besides these, there are 
others, adapted to particular states and exigencies, which 
are eminently conducive to individual comfort and health. 
When the pilgrims to Mecca cannot well procure water in 
the deserts of Arabia, they still hold in mind tho precepts of 
their Koran, and rub the parts above mentioned with sand. 

Now is the Time to get up clubs, to begin with the next 
number, that is if you do not want tho back numbers from 
January. But back numbers can be supplid to all who de¬ 
sire them. 
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Worth Knowing.—A writer in a French horticultural 
journal relates this suggestive experience:—“ After sunset I 
place in the centre of my orchard an old barrel, tho inside 
of which I have previously well tarred. At the bottom of 
the barrel I place a lighted lamp. Insects of many kinds, 
attracted by the light, make for the lamp, and while circle- 
ing around it, strike against tho sides ot tho barrel, where, 
meeting with the tar, their wings and legs become so clog¬ 
ged that they fall helpless to the bottom. In the morning 
I examine the barrel, and frequently take cut of it ten or 
twelve gallons of cockchafers, which I at once destroy. A 
few pence worth of tar employed in this way will, without 
any further trouble, bo the means of destroying innumer¬ 
able numbers of these insects, whose larva* are amongst the 
most destructive pests the gardener or fanner has to con¬ 
tend against.” 

In Four Things this magazine has no rival. Its stories 
are all original, and are far superior to those to be found in 
any other lady’s book; for where are authors like Mrs. Ann 
8. Stephens, Frank Leo Benedict, Bcbecca Harding Da via, 
Fanny Ilodgson Burnett. Marietta Holley, Joauie T. Gould, 
etc., etc. ? Its colored steel fashion-plates aro the most beau¬ 
tiful, as well as tho most reliable, to be had this side of 
Paris. Its steel engravings aro not even approached any¬ 
where else. And Anally it is offercMi for two dollars a year, 
or from ono to two dollars less tlian mugazinos of its class. 
The new volume, beginning with tho July number, affords 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially for those 
who do not wish back numbers. 

WoRTn Sxill Maintains his Ascendency as the final 
arbiter of fashion in Paris. While other artistes vary greatly 
In their styles, so that there was never before Such a diver¬ 
sity to be seen, he works very faithfully ono or two ideas. 
Ho reserves, for example, tunics and small paletots to mutch 
Ibr netjligl wear. But for what are called “ grandes toilettes 
de ville,” or dressy toilets for out-door wear, he makes in 
preference the Henri IL style, with the front of the bodice 
and skirt In a piece—a la Princesse or Gabriello; the back 
a long train, and gracefully draped; the Bides and front 
being so close to the figure, that the breadths have all the 
effect of being pasted on, so closely do they cling. 

The Mixture of Colors in the fashionable dresses is very 
curious: dark-hues aro much affected, and such strange con¬ 
trasts as scabious and marine-blue are to be seen. One of 
the newest colors is called “ bois de rose.” It is made in 
three sliades, which aro constantly used in one costume. 
The lightest shade is an unhealthy salmon; the middle shade 
reminds one more of raspberry ice cream than anything else; 
and the darkest shade is a rich claret. Crcvette or shrimp 
is quite popular for evening ; silk dresses: cendro de Cedre, 
an ashy gray, and various shades of reseda and moss, are 
made in faille 

Dresses for Evening Parties are now almost invariably 
made with tabliers in front; and these tahliers are entirely 
of oither lace or tulle, or embroidered with jot. A beautiful 
evening-dress was rn.ule, lately, of pink satin; the train was 
draped in folds; the edge was cut in petal-like scallops and 
mounted over a very narrow plaiting; the front was entirely 
covered with a black tullo tunic, embroidered. 
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Additions to Clubs may be made at the price paid by the t 
rest of the club. It is never too late in the year to add to a dub, j 
or to get up a neu> dub. When enough additional subscribers j 
have been added to a club to mako a second club, the person j 
sending them, is entitled to a second premium or premiums. j 
Always notify us, however, when saoh a second club is com- 2 
pie ted. These additions may be made at any time during s 
the year. Only all such additional subscribers must begin, j 
when the rest of the club begins. A new volume commences S 
with the July number, which will aflbrd a good opportunity 
for persons to subscribe, who do not wish back numbers. 

The Favorite Materials for dressy wear are Sicilienno 
mixed with faille, and there is also a very successful novelty, 
which is black velvet stripod with gauze. The stripes are 
narrow, and the effect of the dead solid velvet in oontrast 
with the transparent gauze, is charming. The material is 
used especially for tho largo cosaques and for the cout- 
shaped mantles at presented affected. These latter are 
called “ Les Merveilleuses,” and are always made with a 
fancy waistcoat. 

Btttovs are Remarkable for thoir variety and size. 
French ingenuity displays itsolf in these buttons, which are 
made in bone or composition to match every imaginable hue. 
The largo re vers now worn at tho sides of skirts aro often 
fastened back with enormous buttons of either green enamel, 
mother-of-pearl of all slimles, stoel-bluo, jot, and a variety 
of other compositions, but always on a large scale. 

English Embroidery is. Just now, all the rage. We give, 
amoug our patterns, this month, a full-page design, and a 
very beautiful one, for this kind of work. 

“ Twice the Money.” —The Sullivan (Mo.) Standard says: 
—“ Peterson’s M;igazine is worth more than twice tho sub¬ 
scription money.” 

A New and Pretty Alphabet for marking, priuted in 
Color, 1 b given in the front of the number. 


BEVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Young Brown. By the author of “ The Member for Doris.” 
1 vol., 8 vo. Boston: J. S. Osgood A Co. —This Is net so good 
a novel as the author’s first one, but, nevertheless, it has 
veiy considerable merits. By taking some incidents from 
tbo career of the lato Duke of Buckingham, ancUothera from 
that of the late Duko of Devonshire, making, as it were, a hash 
of this material, tho writer has produced a very spicy and ap¬ 
petizing dish, albeit the combination of so many extraordi¬ 
nary ingredionts does not turn out a story, as a whole, re¬ 
markable for the probabilities. The edition is a cheap one, 
In double-column octavo. 

A Daughter of Bohemia. By Christian Read. 1 roL, 8 vo. 
New York: D. Appleton A Co. —Mr. Read is favorably 
known as the author of “ Valerie Aylmer,” “ Morton House,” 
and other novels of merit. This, his last work, is, we think, 
his best. Rhoda, the heroine, is one of the most original 
characters in recent fiction: she is fresh and sparkling; and 
the portrait is drawn with great force. The book is hand¬ 
somely printed, in doublo-column octavo, and is illustrated 
quite profusely. 

The Trust and The Remittance: Ttoo Love Stories m Metred 
Prose. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. —Tho dedication of this little volume has 
been praised by moro than one of our cotemporaries. It 
Is as follows;—“To the Lover-Husband of Eighty-Five, 
theso stories are dedicated, by the Loving-Wife of Sixty- 
Three.” 


Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Translated by Frank Lee 
Benedict. 1 roL, 12 mo. New York: Harper A Brothers. — 
Victor Hugo is nothing uuleas he is melo-dramatic. An 
English, or even an American mind, can hardly understand 
his erratic genius. In this, his last fiction, there is great 
force, and what some would call eloquence, and others fine 
writing, but the characters seem to our plain common sense 
distorted, and the incidents verge on the impossible. The 
men and women of the story are not the men and women 
of real life, they are not even Frenchmen of the stormy era 
of *93: they rather resemble the wild, distorted images, 
which traverse the Brocken, and which are but exaggerated 
phantoms in the air. If an unknown writer had put forth 
this fiction, a oertain sensational powor in it would have 
been recognized by all intelligent critics, but tho w-ork 
would hardly have been considered np to the reputation of 
a great genius. It is to be remembered, however, that French 
literature of tho romantic school is more exaggerated than 
English literature of the same kind. Scott is a type of one, 
Hugo of another. The story, in spito of what we consider 
its defects, however, takes hold of tho reader at once, and 
keeps him breathless till the end. The novel has been 
translated by Mr. Frank Loe Benedict, who has preserved 
all the fire and incisiveness of the original. 

The Stolen Packet. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*.— This is a uow edition 
of one of the most delightful novels we have ever read. 
Tho story is of great interest, turning partly on the Italian 
revolution of 1848, and partly on the fortunes of a young 
noble, who lias been cheated out of his birth-right. The two 
principal characters aro both equally interesting, though in 
different ways: Stella, the heroine, and the Abbess Mudde 
lena, the wronged mother of the hero, Giulio. But there is a 
merit in this novel which is even greater than its Htory. The 
Sealed Packet” is an exceedingly faithful and graphic sketch 
of Italian manners at the present day, and is, therefore, 
valuable as a picture of the life of a great ar.d peculiarly in- 
! teresting people. Mr. Adolphus Trollope, w'ho is not to be 
oonfounded with his brother, Mr. Anthony Trollope, has 
lived in Italy for more than twenty-five years, and has ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of tho customs of the Italians, and their 
ways of thought, which no other cotemporary English writer 
possesses. To read one of his fictions is like traveling in 
Tuscany, or the Romagna, or spending a winter in Rome. 
“ The Sealed Packet” is a novel to place in tho library, not 
merely a book to read for amusement and throw away like 
most fictions. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Seven Daughters. Illustrated. By Amanda M. Douglas , 
1 vol, 12 mo. Boston : Lee A Shepard. —Tho author of this 
pleasant little story is an American lady, who, from 6mall 
beginnings in literature, has w’on her way, liko Mrs. Whit¬ 
ney, Mrs. L. Chandler Moulton, and a few others, to a front 
rank in her profession. She has done this by always writ¬ 
ing conscientiously. She never rests satisfied, like many 
do, with a partial success, but makes each new achievement 
a gtepping-stone to a higher snd better foot-hold. Tho con¬ 
sequence is that every book is, as a rulo, an improvement 
on its predecessor. Tho present work is one of the popular 
“ Maidenhood Series,” and is destined to have, or . t least 
deserves, a very large sale. Like all the publications of 
I this house it is neatly printed and tastefully bound. 

Ladies Guide to Embroidery. By Miss Lambert 1 vol., 12 mo. 

I PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —If you wish to learn 
all about the different kinds of embroidery, tho stitches 
used, and the abbreviations employed in describing patterns, 
get this book. No less than one hundred and thirteen illus¬ 
trations are given in explanation of tho text. The volume 
is handsomely bound, in morocco cloth, frill gilt. 

Right and Left By Mrs. C. J. Neirby. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philo da ; 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A now novel by the popular 
> author of “ Common Sense,” etc., eta 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

No Other Magazine gives so much for the money as 
“ Peterson.” Its subscription price, two dollars a year, is 
from one to two dollars less than the subscription price of 
magazines of merit. Many periodicals, not near so good, 
charge throe dollars. Then, for fifty cents more, that is for 
$2.50, not only is “ Peterson,” sent for ono year, but also a 
large-sized engraving for framing. Other magazines charge 
three dollars for a copy for a year, and a colored lithograph, 
very inferior to our engravings. Subscribers, and those 
intending to subscribe, should bear these things in mind. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Supreme Court or the United States has recently 
decided the suit of the Florence Sewing Machine Company 
against the Singer, Grover & Baker, and Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine Companies, involving over $250,000, in 
favor of the Florence Co. 


PARLOR GAMES. 

“Turning the Trencher” is a capital game, though an 
old one. All the players, save the one who stands In tho 
centre with the trencher, take tho name of an animal or a 
flower; then the player who presides must spin tho trencher, 
calling the name of a flower or an animal as he does so; and 
if its representative does not succeed in giving the trencher 
another spin and calling another flower or animal before it 
drops, he has to take his place in tho centre, and continue 
spinning till ho is released by another player failing in the 
same manner. 

“ Post” is another old activo game, entailing plenty of 
healthful exercise. All the players save one are seated, 
and take the name of an American or foreign post town, any 
New York, Boston, Paris or London. The only player who 
is standing calls out, “ The post is going between Philadel¬ 
phia and Washington,” or any other two places, when the 
two players so named exchange seats, the postman trying 
to reach one before tho journey is effected; if he does this, 
tho uuscated player becomes postman. And when the 
general post is declared to be going out. everybody changes 
seats. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

JUST* Firry receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested bg a prac¬ 
tical honM'Mveptr. 

MEATS. 

Sfeirtul Jjoin of Teal —Take part of a loin of veal, the chump 
end will do; put into a large, thick, well-tinned Iron sauce¬ 
pan, or into a stew-pan, about two ounces of butter, and 
shake it over a moderate fire until it begins to brown; flour 
tlie veal well all over; lay it in tho sauce-pan, and when it 
is of a fine, equal, light-brown, pour gradually in veal broth, 
gravy, or boiling water to nearly half its depth; add a littlo 
salt, ono or two sliced carrots, a small onion or more, when 
the flavor is much liked, and a bunch of parsley; stew the 
veal very softly for an hour, or rather more, then turn it, 
and let it stew for nearly or quite another hour, or longer, 
should it not appear perfectly done. Dish the joint; skim 
all tho fat from the gravy, and strain it over the meat; or 
keep the joint hot whilo it is rapidly reduced to a richer 
consistency. 


Stewed Calf's Head.—Take a fine large calf's head ; empty 
it; wash it clean, and boil it till it is quite tender, in just 
water enough to cover it Then carefully take out tho 
bones, without spoiling the appearance of the head. Season 
it with a little salt and Cayenne, and a grated nutmeg. 
Pour over it the liquor in which It has been boiled, adding 
a gill of vinegar, and two tablespoonfuls of capers, or of 
green naaturti am -seeds, that have been pickled. Let it stew 
very slowly for half an hour. Have ready some forcemeat- 
balls, made of minced veal, suet, grated bread-crumbs, 
grated lemon-peel, and shreded sweet marjoram, adding a 
beaten yolk of egg to bind the other ingredients together. 
Put in the forcemeat-balls, and stew, slowly, a quarter of 
an hoar longer, adding some bits of butter, rolled in flour, 
to enrich the gravy. Send it to table hot 

Meat or Sausage Rolls. —Make one pound puff paste; roll it 
out to the thickness of half an inch, or rather less, and di¬ 
vide it into eight, ton, or twelve squares, according to the 
size tho rolls are intended to be. Place some sausage-meat 
on one-half of each square; wet tho edges of tho paste, and 
fold it over the meat; slightly press the edges together and 
trim them neatly with a knife; brush the rolls over with 
the yolk of an egg, and bake them in a well-heated oven for 
about half an hour, or longer, should they bo very large. 
The remains of cold chicken and ham, minced and seasoned, 
as also cold veal or beef, make very good rolls. 

DESSERTS. 

Norfolk Dumplings. —Mix thoroughly a teaspoonful of Bor* 
wick’s baking powder and a little salt with a pound of flour 
in a dry state; then pour on gradually about half & pint of 
cold water or milk; mix quickly into a dough, to be put im¬ 
mediately, in small pieces, into boiling water, and boiled 
twenty minutes without taking the lid oft They eat very 
like dough dumplings when property made. Serve with 
milk sauce. 

Baked Apples. —Baked apples are very nice filled in with 
plain custard, also with rice and corn-flour, dressed as for a 
pudding, and poured in where the cores were; or take a 
piece of quince cheese and place it in when the apples are 
about half done. Blackberry jam, also, is very nice, but 
must not be pat in till the apples are done, or it spreads over 
; the dish too much. 

Puff Paste. —One pound of flonr, and one pound of butter; 
rub In very lightly with your hands one-third of the butter, 
and then add water, and mix to a paste. Roll it out, spread 
in tho centre tho rest of the butter, and fold in six folds; 
roll out again; repent this three times; lastly, fold in three, 
roll out onge more, and it is ready for use. 

Apple Snow. —Stew some apples till tender; sweeten to 
taste; mash them up, and place them in the centre of a dish; 
round and over them place a layer of boiled rice, dry: whisk 
the whites of three or four eggs until quite light and frothy; 
cover the whole with this froth ; sprinkle over it powdered 
sugar, coloring a little of it with cochineal. 

Baked Vermicelli Pudding. —Simmer four ounces of vermi¬ 
celli in a pint of milk for ten minutes, then put in a gill ol 
cream, a spoonful of powdered cinnamon, four ounces warm 
butter, the same of sugar, and tho yolks of four eggs, well 
beaten. Bake in a dish without a lining. 

SANITARY AND TOILET. 

Veal Tea.— An excellent receipt for beef or veal tea for a 
child or invalid. Cut into small dice a pound of lean meat; 
placo on the fire with two tablespoonfuls of water and a 
teaspoonfiil of salt; stir this gently until the gravy is drawn, 
then add a quart of boiling water; simmer slowly for three- 
quarters of an hour, skimming off the fat; when done, strain 
through a sieve. It may be made richer and more tasty by 
adding, when first warming the meat, a littlo butter, onion, 
and parsley. 
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Treatment, of Sunstroke .—A person whose uncovered head 
is exposed to the rays of a vertical sun, is not very unfre- 
quently attackod with a sort of fit, which sometimes bears a 
resemblance to apoplexy, but at other times is more like an 
ordinary swoon. The proper remedy for an attack of this 
kind, during the primary fit, is to pour cold water over the 
head. This is the plan pursued by the natives of India, who 
are peculiarly exposed to the affection in question. 

Almond Paste .—Blanched almonds, four ounces, white 
of one egg, spirits of wine and rose-water. Beat the 
Amends to a smooth paste in a mortar, then add the 
white of egg and enough of rose-water, mixed with one- 
half its weight of spirits of wine, to give the proper con¬ 
sistency. Use as a cosmetic, to prevent chapped hands, etc. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fiq i.—Walking-Dress or Light-Mourning or Black 
axd White Striped Silk. —The skirt just touches the ground 
at the back, aud is then trimmed with one deep flounce, with 
a band of bias silk as a heading, The front is trimmed with 
four rallies of the silk. The over-skirt is open in front, and 
caught together here and there with three black ribbon 
bows. It is taken up lightly on the hips, and lklls rather 
low at the back; it is uutrimmed. The basque is of the 
Medici shape in front, but has a rolling collar, faced with 
black silk, and is buttoned over on the right side. It has 
black silk pockets on the skirts of the buaqne, and one on 
the left side of the breast. A quilling of black Bilk finishes 
the basque, which is cut shorter at the buck than in front. 
Coat-sleeves, with doop, black silk cuff. Black and W’hito 
straw bonnet, trimmed with black ostrich feathers, aud 
ribbon. 

Fin. it.— Walking-Dress or Wiiite Iron Grenadine.— 
The skirt is trimmed with four flounces simpiy hemmed, 
the upper one being the narrowest. The over-dress closes 
in front, part way down the skirt, when it flams off in sharp 
points, and is quite short at the hack ; it is trimmed with a 
broad band of dark-blue velvet; blue velvet waistband, and 
the nun sleeves, are finished with a cuff formed of blue 
velvet Wliite chip bonnet, trimmed with blue velvet rib¬ 
bon at the buck, blue convolvulus, and a white rose. 

Fio. in.—B oy’s Dress or Blue Cashmere, made plain in 
front, with full kilt plaits behind, and wide sailor collar, 
quite open at the throat, and close sleeves. Sailor straw 
hat with blue ribbon. 

Fio, iv.— Carriaok-Dress or Gray Silk.—T ho skirt has 
a denii-train. aud is finished with two scanty flounces, 
headed by pipings of dark crimson and gray silk. The Polo¬ 
naise is of gray gauze, spotted with dark-crimson floss, and 
Is trimmed w ith a broad plaiting of crimson silk at tho bot¬ 
tom; a large 1k>w is placed at the back where the gauzo 
dress is draped; and there is a large square collar, with a 
bow on it, of the silk. Sleeves, nearly tight, with very wide 
but shallow' cuffs, with a plaiting of crimson silk. Small 
bonnet of gray tulle, and crimson ribbon. 

Fig. v.— Walking-Dress for the Country, or Nankekn- 
CdLORED Percale. —The skirt is quite short, and Is trim¬ 
med with two narrow hands of white percalo. Tho looso 
over-dross is bolted in at the waist, and buttons down tho 
front with a vest-like piece. Two rows of white percalo 
form the front trimming, and a very broad band trims it at 
the bottom. A large, square collar, with a stiff, white linen 
collar at tho neck. The close sleeves have small, sharp- 
pointed cuffs, falling over the hands. A large-brimmed 
Leghorn hat, trimmed with buff ribbon, finishes this charm¬ 
ing country costume. 

Fio. vi.—Afternoon-Dress or Two Shades or Pink 
Striped Lawn.— The under-skirt is trimmed with two plait¬ 
ing* of white lawn. The over-skirt is one of the new Greek- 
shaped over-skirts, falling in a point, not in front, but on the 


left side, qnite low down. It opens rather far back on the 
hips, and is finished with a bow and long ends of pink rib¬ 
bon. A plaiting of white lawn trims the over-skirt. The 
basque fits smoothly over the hips, all around, and opens in 
front, over a white pique vest, with a rolling collar. A 
plaiting of white lawn trims the basque, and forma the cuffs 
of the sleeves. Garden hat of white lawn, with a bunch of 
roses, and green veil. 

We give also various other illustrations of new fashions, 
in the front of the number, among them a Medici Ye.it, In¬ 
fant’s nat, Infant’s Cap, Silk Over-Vest, etc., etc. Also a 
new style for dressing the hair. None of these, howe\er, 
need a detailed description, the engravings themselves being 
sufficient for a guide. 

General Remarks. —We think we never saw so many 
new materials for dresses as have appeared tills year, or 
rather so many varieties of old material. Black grenadine, 
which used to be black grenadine only, now crops up in 
many new forms; thero is the iron grenadine, with a very 
loose mesh, and Iron grenadines with meshes of all »izus; 
a grenadine with a plain Batin stripe, and a grenadine with a 
black damask figure over the thin surface. Any of these 
would make a serviceable dress over black, blue, or violet 
silk. Some are comparatively cheap, but tho one with a 
watered stripe is narrow, and costs seven dollars a yard. 
Block blond lace, guipure, fringe, and jet trimmings are 
used exteusively for these thin, black Polonaise. 

Whole Polouoiso are made of the white English embroi¬ 
dery, as the muslin comes entirely covered with tin- embroi¬ 
dery, (which is all open work.) and the Polonaise is cut out 
of it as out of common white muslin. A Polonaise of this 
material should be worn over a colored silk waist and shirt. 

The Medici Costume is more difficult to produce in thin 
summer goods than in the heavy, stiff materials worn dur¬ 
ing the winter, so the Polonaise aud apron-front, with 
loops, are still popular, if old. 

The New Mantles, or confections, are as varied ns tho 
dresses; but small jackets and small scarf capes—a combi¬ 
nation of a cardinal cape and dolman, and falling into the 
back—are the favorites. The latter shape Is too complicated 
to describe, as tho sleeves aro formed in the mantle and not 
cut separately. They are cut to fall into the waist bv n cans 
of an inner string, that is tied in front. They are made of 
cashmere, and trimmed with plaitings of lisso gauze, termi¬ 
nating with lace. Round tho throat there is more lace, and 
the fronts ornamented with loops of rich faille ribbon, lined 
with straw-colored satin. The jackets aro less complicated, 
and are made generally of black Sicilienne. They fit the 
figure, and have pockets at the back, and revere in front. 
Tho pockets are generally pointed. Never was there such 
a variety of fancy buttons as are to be seen on these useful 
little jackets. There are steel, pearl, silver, and jet, hone, 
stained every imaginable color, aud even sporting tahtes can 
be indulged in. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Girl’s Dress or Gray Mohair, trimmed with 
two bias bands of blue silk. Tho coat-sleeves are trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt. Black-silk basque with capo. 
Straw hat bound with black velvet, aud trimmed with blue 
forget-me-nots. 

Fig. ii.—Boy’s Suit or Fawn-Colored Kerseymere.— 
Trousers rather loose, and fastened around tho knee’ cut¬ 
away jacket, over a vest of the same color. Largo linen 
collar and blue tie. Sailor straw hat, with blue feather. 

Fiq. hi.—Boy’s Suit of Dark-Blue Flannel.— Trousers 
loose; shirt-jacket, with collar, cuffs, and front trimmed with 
whito braid; black ribbon at the neck and kneee. Sailor’s 
black straw hat. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



CASHMERE BOUQU ET Perfume. 
CASHMERE B OUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


$290 



FOR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS,scut on trial. Cir¬ 
culars free. U. S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR THE BABY. 

Novelty Carriage witL Patent Canopy Top, 

Also Canopy put on Old Stylo. 

Send for Circulars to Lewis P. Tibbals, 
612 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel, New York. 



TANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $250 pet 

month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce tho 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
| ILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, lcll, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, bruid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only f 15. 
Fully Licensed and warranted lor five years. \N c will 
pay *81 .‘WO for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic I^'ck Stitch." Every second stitcii 
can be cut, and still t!>e cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. "We pay Agents from §75 to §250 
M — per month and expenses, nr a commission from which, 
..rice ns much can he made. Address SECOMB& CO. Boston,Mass 
blew York City, Pittsburgh, Po., Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mt> 


..oy E-FITTINC 

jCORSETS.I 

TheFriends of this I 
, Famous Corsetarcl 
now numbered *byT 

'^■MILLIONS ,>31 

vnd the immense S'ulr of I 
them is astonishingl 

1 

f fOR SkLCCl ALL 

PIRST CLAGG DEALERS* 

it rvw tui name orTH 0 M S 0 M 
iMDTHC TRADE MARKaCROWN.I 
ARE STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR! 


FI TS THE FIGURE EXQUISITELY. 0 



BEAUTIFUL) 1 Becalcomania or Transfer 
hiknw ■ ■ ■ Pictures, post-paid, for 60 cents. 

p ■ |DCfi Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Au- 

I vilEOi jtumn Leaves, Birds, Animals, In¬ 
sects, Comic, Ac. They can bo Instantly transferred to any 
article, so as to imitate the most beautiful paintings. A 
variety of pictures, catalogue and instructions sent for 10 
cents. Ageuts wanted. 

J. L. PATTEN ft CO., 71 Pine Street, New York. 


ANTHE0 


SOMETHING NEW 

FOE 

ITHE LADIES 

A French preparation for beautifying the complexion, 
which doe* not injure the finest skin. The use of this deli¬ 
cate powder cannot be detected , so lifelike are its properties, 
imparting smoothness , transparency and rosy freshness to 
the skin , besides being permanent in its effects. It does not 
dry and crack the skin; it contains no minerals or poisons. 
Sold by Druggists or tent by mail. Price 50c. per box. 
Address MILLER BROS., 113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


A 

Pam 


DYERTI8ER31 Send twenty-five cents to GEO. P. 
__ ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, New York, for their 
mphlet of one hundred pages, containing lists of 3000 
show ing cost of adv< 


newspapers, and estimates snowing cost of advertising. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 

By removing all taint from the blood. This can be effected 
with absolute e rtainty by using Stafford's Iron and 
Sulphur Powders. Whether Me initiating principle 
in the circulation be that which causes scrofula, salt rheum, 
scald head, or any cutaneous eruptions, the beneficial effect 
will be the, same. The sulphur converts the unhealthy secre¬ 
tions of the body into a gaseous form, and they are. throim 
off from the surface, by the increased rigor imparted to the 
circulation by ihe tonic action of the iron. The 
morbid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores , and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, IS Powders, $1; 
6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 

If AIX A KUtKEL, 

218 Greenwich Street, New York. 



WE CAN’T TALK 

Without showing the condition of our Teeth • Every laugh 
exposes them. In order not to bo ashamed of them be sure 
to cleanse them every day with Fragrant SOZODONT, 
and they will he kept white and spotless. The regular use 
of this peerless dentrifiee prevents and arrests dental decay, 
and the gums are kept healthy and hard. SOZODOHT 
removes every impurity that adheres to the teeth, and pre¬ 
vents the formation of Tartar, that great enemy of the teeth. 
Impure Breath is completely neutralized by the anti-acid 
and disinfectant properties of SOZODONT • 

BOLD BT ALL DRUOQX8T8. 
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Written by SAMUEL H. MITCHELL, 


Composed by CHARLES 6LAMPHII), 


As published by S£P. WINNER'S SON, 1003 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia. 


1 Just touch the harp gent-ly, mypret-ty Lou-ise, And sing me the Bongs that I love 

2 Just touch the harp gent-ly, my pret-ty Lou-ise, And sing me the songs that I love 


There was 
Thero was 


call bark the days when to-geth-er we sat On tlio porch ’nenth the nest of the dore. 
call the bright days when we play’d in the wood, And watch’d the birds Hitting a - hove. 
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BY THE AUTHOR 

It was a terrible break-up. The loving- bus- 
band, the tender father had gone to his rest, and 
now Ruth and her mother had to face the world 
alone. 

Nor was this all. Mr. Hunter had been gene¬ 
rally considered one of the wealthiest farmers in 
the neighborhood, but he was now found to have 
died insolvent. For years he had been living 
beyond his means. “ I told you so.’’ said one of 
the wiseacres, “ when he Bent his darter to school 
in Boston, os if the schools here warn t good 
enough; I kuowed how it would be.” The 
farm was mortgaged for its entire value, and was j 
immediately foreclosed; and when the other 
debts were paid, there was not a dollar left. 

Ruth and her mother would have had no roof 
even to shelter them, if Ruth had not inherited, 
from a maiden aunt, a little, tumble-down cottage, 
with an acre or two of pasture land, on the out¬ 
skirts of the village. Thither the two mournebs 
repaired, with the few bits of furniture the law 
had allowed them, and began the hardest of all 
struggles, the battle with poverty on the part 
of woman, a battle rendered the more difficult 
in this case, because both had been tenderly, 
even luxuriously nurtured, and had never before 
known what it wa3 to have to deny themselves. 

“I aui such a burden to you. Ruth,” moaned 
the widow, who was now completely broken 
down, not only in spirits, but in health also. 
•• If it wasn't for ine, you could go off somewhere 
and yearn our living like a lady. You coukl 
teach music, or bo a governess, or obtain a situa¬ 
tion in a school. But while I'm an invalid, and 
I suppose I shall now always be oue, you are tied 
to my bed-side.” 

Ruth was of a different character from her mo¬ 
ther. She was more energetic, more self-reliant, 
more heroic. She had also the courage of youth 

on her side. 

“Gol will provide,” she said. “He helps 
th.se who help themselves. What with my 
Vol. LNYL— . 


etc:, etc. 

needle, our cow, and tile vegetable garden I shall 
make, w*e v criTl get. along famously.” 

So this refined, cultivated girl, who had been 
reared, as it were, amid rosC-leaVes, went to work, 
uncomplainingly, to support her mother and her¬ 
self. For awhile, too, it seemed as if her con¬ 
fidence was prophetic. Mrs. Hunter recovered 
her health so as to be able to be about. Every¬ 
thing went well. At the end of the first summer, 
Ruth, proudly countingtlp Her gains, said, “Mo¬ 
ther, dear, we have not only supported ourselves, 
but we have shved money: we are getting rich.” 

But, a!:» 3\* different times came. In the autumn, 
Mrs. Hunter fell ill of rheumatic fever, for the 
situation of the cottage was low and damp. She 
had to tHke to her bed again. She was no longer 
able to help Ruth with her needle. Poor Ruth 
could now earn but little herself, her time being 
occupied so much in nursing her mother. The 
doctor’s bill and the medicines soon absorbed her 
small savings. She began to fall behind. The 
cow, finally, had to be sold, and at last, in order 
to avert absolute starvation. Ruth was compelled 
to mortgage thfc cottage. 

In the two years That followed, matters went, 
from bad to worse. Mrs. Hunter still remained 
bed-ridden. Do all she could, Ruth was unable 
to make both ends meet. The interest on the 
mortgage fell into arrears. Lawyer Dent, who 
represented the holder, began to clamor for the 
arrears. At last, in the third summer of Rutli’s 
orphanage, came a legal notice, that, unless the 
interest was paid up, in full, the cottage would 
be sold. 

The day before this notice was served, Ruth 
had gone in person to lawyer Dent, hoping to 
touch his heart. But he was deaf to her tears 
and representations. He had the reputation of 
being merciless, and Ruth saw now that the clw- 
racter was deserved “ It’s no use your coming 
here,” he said, rudely, “ I am acting for others 
and not for myself: you’d better spend your 
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time in getting together the interest jou owe. 

I can’t interfere. Bring me the money, or the 
law mqst take its course.”, • - - 

When Mrs. Hunter heard the qfcsult of this* 
interview, and when afterward the formal notice 
was served, she moaned feebly and turned her 
face to the wall. “We shall have to beg, or go 
to the poor-house, or die on the road,” she said. 

“ Oh 1 that I should ever have lived to see this 
day.” 

Ruth herself was at the end of her resources. 
For awhile, she lay prostrate on the bed, where 
she had hung herself beside her mother, the two 
mingling their tears. But the brave girl rallied 
at last. She remembered that there was nothing 
in the house to eat, and that she had no money j 
to buy anything with. At first, she thought of 
going to the store and begging for a little more 
credit; but when she recalled how curtly this 
had been refused, only a week before, she aban¬ 
doned the idea in despair. 

Suddenly it flashed upon her that the wheat 
Was being cut on the great Gresham farms. 4n 
the old Squire’s time, the poor had been allowed 
to come with a sickle and cnt what they wished : 
it was a Scriptural custom, which the Greshams 
had maintained from father to son, for genera¬ 
tions. The old Squire was dead, but Rwth had 
no doubt but that the privilege would still be ac¬ 
corded, and looping up her skirt, to look as 
much like one of her rustic neighbors as possible, 
she took a sickle, and went forth like her name¬ 
sake of old. 

Her heart did not begin to fail her until just 
before she reached the harvest-field, when she 
remembered that the heirs of; the old Squire, 
whoever they were, were said to be abroad, and 
that lawyer Dent was their agent. “New men, 
new measures,” she said, and stopped at the 
gate, with a beating heart. “ What if 1 am driven 
off?” But the thought of her sick mother, and 
of the empty cupboard, made her desperate. She 
lifted the latch and went iu. 

The reapers were sweeping on ahead, in a long, 
graceful line; others, far beliiud, were biuding 
up sheaves ; and an overseer, or what seemed 
one, was on horseback, directing operations. 
Ruth began in a corner, near the gate, far away 
from the rest. She looked furtively, now and 
then, toward the overseer, and seeing that he 
had nmieed her, yet did not interfere, she gather¬ 
ed courage. If she could have seen herself then, 


mirably adapted to set off her fine figure; her 
white arms shone dazzlingly; every movement 
was grace. 

Suddenly a harsh voice behind^ cried, 

“ None of that. Throw down your sickle. 
We’ll have no thieves here.” 

Ruth dropped her sickle, trembling all over, 
and looked around. Lawyer Dent stood there, 
also oh horseback, and his whip was raised me¬ 
nacingly. Ruth shrank back; her knees gave 
way under her; the harvest-field swam arouud 
her; she grew blind ; she thought she was dying. 
She had but one feeling, one thought, the man 
was about to strike her. Oh ! the degradation of 
it, worse even than his words of insult. 

But she did not faint. Just as everything 
whirled dizaiiy around her, just as she was losing 
consciousness, the quick thud of a horse was 
heard galloping over the stubble, and a stern 
voice addressed lawyer Dent. 

“ What are you saying to this girl?” it cried, 
angrily. “Not telling her to go away! How 
dare you? Didn’t you know my uncle always 
allowed this; ay! and the Greshams from time 
immemorial ? Thank God wo have never ground 
the faces of the poor. I saw you raise your whip, 
threateningly, if I’m not mistaken. By Jove! 
if you were not an older man than myself, I’d 
thrash you within an inch of your lire.” 

All of a suden, the angry voice ceased, and the 
speaker, turning to Ruth, addressed her in tones 
as soft as a woman's. 

“ My poor child,” it said, “don’t miqd Dent, 
I am master here. Take up your sickle and cut 
as much wheat-” 

He stopped suddenly. Ruth, up to this point, 
had stood, with bowed figure, half unconscious, 
her gaze bent, m shame, on the ground; but 
touched by these kind words, atid even more by 
the tone, she lifted her eyes, full of tears, and 
gazed at the speaker. 

In that look there was something that both 
thrilled and abashed the beholder. Young Gre¬ 
sham, for such was the horseman, was one of the 
handsomest men of his day, and he was accus¬ 
tomed to admiration; but Ruth’s glance seemed 
to say, “Surely, you are more than human; you 
• are some knight of chivalry, come to rescue me 
J from a foul enchanter.” It was this that thrilled 
\ him with a strange, wild feeling of happiness, 
such as no womnn’9 glance had ever before awak- 
; ened. But. on the other hand, instead of find- 


in a mirror, though the least vain of her sex, site ing himself in the presence of a village rustic, as 
would have been startled by her own beauty. . lie had expected, and as the dress led him till 
Excitement had given a bright glow to her cheeks . this very moment to believe, he beheld, to his 
and an even increased brilliancy to her eyes, amazement, a face, not only of rare beauty, but 
Her half rustic attire, course us it was, was ad- j one instinct with that inherited, os well as ac- 
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quired refinement, which, for want of a better j 
word, is called high-bred. This, he saw at once, \ 
was no mere village girl, but a young princess in j 
disguise. And ha had offered such a one alms 1 j 
He had spoken to her as if she wsis a menial! 
Ilia usual ease of manner failed him. He sat 
there, dumb, as if himself the culprit. 

Ruth broke the spell. 

“ Oh, sir!” she cried, with a sob, clasping her 
hands and looking up at him imploringly. “ I 
meant no harm. I used to see other people do 
what I did. And—and—we were starving— 
mother and I-” 

Young Mr. Gresham turned aside for a mo¬ 
ment, to brush away a tear. Looking up, he 
saw Dent's eyes fastened on him, and there was 
a sneer on the lawyer’s face. 

The young man colored angrily. 

41 Ride on, if you please, sir,” he said sternly, 
to the lawyer. “ I have something to say to this 
young lady alone.” 

The lawyer obeyed, feeling, perhaps, that he 
had gone too far, and wishing he had never seen 
Ruth. 

Then young Mr. Gresham, lifting his hat to 
Ruth, as if she had been a princess, said, 

“ I beg a thousand pardons. I shall settle 
with Dent to-day, and discharge him. Believe 
me, I would not, for worlds, that this had hap¬ 
pened.” 

“ Oh, sir 1 don’t, on my account, qnarrel with 
him,” cried tender-hearted Ruth. “ He was only 
doing what he thought his duty. Besides, be¬ 
sides-” 

“ Besides what?” kindly. 

“Besides, he holds the mortgage on our cot¬ 
tage, and it might make him harder on us than 
ever.” 

“ Mortgage on your cottage ! Is it,” be said, 
as if a sudden light had broken on him, “ the 
little house down in the meadow?” A mute nod 
of assent was the reply. “ Then I am talking to* 
Miss Hunter. You don’t, you don’t mean to 
say that the rascal has been threatening you 
about that ?” 

“ He is to sell us out, next month,” answered 
Ruth, looking down, and feeling oh ! how humi¬ 
liated. 

Something, very like an execration, half broke 
from Mr. Gresham’s lips; it might, perhaps, have 
been one, but for the presence of Ruth. 

He stooped from his saddle, and offered her 
his hand. 

“ Good-by, for the present, Miss Hunter,” be 
said. “ But tell your mother she need not worry 
herself about the mortgage. I, not Dent, holds it. 
I used to know your father, when I was a boy, 


and down here; and I shall ever respect any 
one who bears his name.” 

With this, he lifted his hat agaih, wheeled his 
horse, and spurred after the discomfited lawyer. 

The whole village was agog, the next day, with 
the. news that young Gresham, the heir to the 
Gresham estates, had returned from Europe, 
where he had been at his uncle’s death : had 
come down to Silverton the evening but one be¬ 
fore ; had quarreled with, and discharged, lawyer 
Dent; and had given out that he intended to re¬ 
side at Gresham Hall, on the home-farm, hereafter, 
and to look personally after his affairs. But we 
anticipate. 

How Ruth got home, from the harvest-field, 
she never afterward could tell. All she remem¬ 
bered wai that she had rushed into the house, 
had flung herself on her knees by the side of the 
bed, and had sobbed out wildly, “Oh, mother! 
mother, dear ! the cottage isn’t going to be sold. 

I have his word for it. And God, who has been 
so good in that, will now find some way, 1 know, 
for us to get along.” 

It had been nearly an hour, after that, before 
she could rally her dazed faculties sufficiently to 
give her mother a coherent narrative of what had 
transpired. 6he had scarcely finished, when 
there was a knock at the door, and a boy from 
the store-keeper brought in several parcels, con¬ 
taining tea, coffee, sugar, biscuits, a ham, and 
various other edibles. “ Master says as how he 
heard the missus was sick,” said the bOy, “ and 
bo he sent these things, reckoning as how you 
was too busy to come and order ’em. You can 
pay for ’em when times is better; and«you can 
have as much as you like after this.” 

If Ruth had a suspicion that some kind inter¬ 
cessor had caused this credit to be given to her, 
she had no proof. She pondered over the prob¬ 
lem as sbe prepared a hasty meal for her mother, 
and had just cleared the table, whei. there was a 
knock at the door, and opening it, she saw a 
high-bred, middle-aged lady, dressed in a plain, 
but stylish walking-costume, who asked, with a 
kind smile, and a voice the very echo of young 
Mr. Gresham’s, when In its softer mood, if “ Mrs. 
Hunter lived there;” and on being answered in 
the affirmative, said, “ I know she is sick, and 
don’t see strangers, but tell her Maria Gresham 
is hero; we used to know each other well, when 
we were both girls, more than twenty years ago; 
how much, my dear,” this to Ruth, who held the 
door open for her, “you look like your mother, 
when she was of your age.” 

I Mrs. Hunter, at sight of her old friend, seemed 
to be almost well again. The two talked of former 
and happier times, when the poor invalid had 
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been the belle of the village, and then of the 
years of separation, and tne changes that had 
taken place, until the twilight fell, apd Miss Gre¬ 
sham, herself rising, said she must go, or she 
would be belated. 

“ I had not heard of you for ever so long, you 
see,” she said, “and was too anxious to wait 
even till to-morrow. We went abroad when Hu¬ 
bert was quite young, that he might be educated 
in Germany; and we have been there ever since. 
I don’t know but that we should have remained 
there yet, if uncle hadn’t died, and Hubert-heard 
things about his lawyer here, that made him 
think we had better return. We arrived only 
last night, quite unexpectedly, and my first in¬ 
quiry was for you.” 

Our story is nearly told. Lawyer Dent, dur¬ 
ing the long illpess of old^Squire Gresham, that 
lasted for years, had had the entire management 
of the Gresham property, and had come to regard 
himself as responsible to bo one. So he had 


given way to his natural love of greed, extorting 
bribes for forbearance from all debtors who were 
behind, and mercilessly ruining those who could 
not bribe. When the old Squire died, he reasoned 
that the heir would remain in Europe, and so be¬ 
came more cruel and more exacting. It was 
a rumor of this conduct that had brought 
young Mr. Gresnam home in the way we have 
seen. 

It was not many months before Ruth became a 
bride. Young Mr. Gresham never forgot that 
look in the harvest-field: it was a case of love 
at firsi sight; and not with him alone; for to 
Ruth he was alWnys her “red-cross knight.” 
Everybody said she made the most popular 
mistress that had ever lived at Gresham Hall. 
The reason was that she carried with her, into 
her new and envied position, the same simplicity 
of character, the same devotion to others, and the 
same nobleness, which had distinguished her in 
her years of poverty. 


“Dust to dust !”• Those dead words ijpoL«i.. 

IIoi>e is past? Oh ! is she gone? 

Falls that sod upon her coffin ! 

How they loved her I Left alone, 
Uuslmnd, and throe little children, ' 
Motherless through this haid life; 
Grieved and tearful baby faces, 

Frightened at their father’s grief. 

Funeral rite# are all now over. 

In her room, m still and drear. 
Struggling with hi* awful sorrow. 

Night come* cm and find* him there. 

In the silence of the twilight. 

At the snowy trundle l>ed, 

Buby Alice kneel* and pmyeth; 

Allie wants her mo* she said. 

Jesus, hear, she’s in the grave-yard. 

And Jtfie Other children weep. 

But at last their sobe are silent, 

All but Allie are asleep. ( 


Then into the glaring moonlight, 

Out ui>ou the snowy ground, 

Cotm* Jittlo \vhite-rubed figure. 
Looking, frightened, all around. 

Now it flutters down the pathway 
Laughs, and clasps.its lyings of snow, 
Crying gludly in tile silence, 

“ Mamma! Atlio come to you I” 

Ip the glory of the dawning, 

At her grave the baby lay, 

Golden hair, all gemmed with frosting, 

1 ' Blue eyes white with shining spray. 

Close around the white snow drifted, 
Covering her as if to warm ; 

On her lips the sunshine kissed her: 

Winds sighed endly o’er her form. 
SmilM her face in joy, and hoping 
, When tV-y came and found her there. 

Baby Allie saw her mother, 

[ For the £unrioar heard her prayer. 
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THE SABBATH. 

BY MRS. ANN CANS, 


Sweet rest of God., 

The hallowed day of rest. 
Of all th'-M-v-i. 

The !<wc»-t‘*-t. ahd the l>e«t. 


Oh ! holy keep the day 
That God has given 
To light us on our way, 
That leads to Heaven. 
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CHICHESTER’S CHARGE. 

BY JS1SIK t. QOULD. — (DAISY VENTMOB.) 


Elinor looked cool as an iceberg, and endured 
polite martyrdom for full half an hour without 
flinching. 

Now, that is easy enough to write, and is, 
moreover, “ quite the thing' ’ to do, under certain 
circumstances, in society; but I am afrhid that 
neither you nor I could have looked as serene 
under the rack as she did. For Elinor Lennox 
was at that moment suffering the keenest pang 
she had ever known, and her heart lay heavy as 
a stone in her bosom; but her face waS under 
perfect control, and her Ups even essayed a faint 
smile as she looked up into Lloyd Cochrane’s face. 

They had been gradually drifting upon rocks 
for the last month, each hardly knowing why, 
and yet so heart-sore and angry, that at length 
they had become perfectly reckless,. and were 
ready to say or do almost any insane thing, pro¬ 
vided they could have the supreme satisfaction 
of annoying each other. And the worst of it was 
that they both ready cared. But that night they 
sat in a cool corner of Mrs. Kirke’s conservatory, 
and made enough hateful speeches in a calm, in- ! 
solent way, to rankle in their minds for a twelve- j 
month, at least. 

Elinor Lennox had been very successful, so far, 
in society; but her greatest fault was coquetry, 
although she practiced it in a quiet fashion of her 
own that made it doubly dangerous} the edged- 
tools had extra sharpness in her hands. Just 
for that very reason Lloyd Cochrane had been 
struck with her, for it was so like his own game 
with women in general; and feeling rather too 
confident of his clear, cool head, he had sought 
her with a persistence that surprised himself. 
The truth was that Elinor was one of those rare 
women who never bore men. Lloyd never knew 
exactly what sort of mood he should find her in; 
she was os changeable as a chameleon, and her 
very restlessness was fascinating. The last time 
they met, Lloyd had thrilled Elinor’s very heart 
by an impetuous burst of real feeling, and she 
had dreamed about it as girls do, and looked for¬ 
ward a little tremulously to their next interview. 
But while dressing for Mrs. Kirke’s party, she 
received a letter from her mother’s lawyer, that 
changed the whole aspect of life suddenly. 

Since her father's death, the family had been 
in very moderate circumstances, and Elinor, in 
her desire to spare her delioate, fragile mother, 


had taken the financial affairs upon her own 
shoulders. There were but two children, and a 
wealthy old bachelor, of eccentric habits, had in¬ 
sisted upon adopting Hugh Lennox, who, upon 
taking his kind friend’s name, had become Len¬ 
nox Chichester, and was popularly credited with 
being the old man’s heir. Elinor was far too 
proud to accept anything herself from Mr. Chi¬ 
chester ; but you cannot blame the girl for some¬ 
time speculating upon what changes her bro¬ 
ther’s possession of a large fortune would make 
to them; But this letter, of which I spoke, an- 
houuced the failure of a bank, in which most of 
her mother’s property was invested, and she 
dared not, under this new trial, encourage Lloyd. 
For she had not oourage to go to him as a penni¬ 
less bride. The Cochranes, root and branch, were 
rolling in wealth, and Elinor’s pride had been 
fostered by her sensitiveness until now, when it 
rose stubbornly in the face of her happiness. So 
she tried to be cool to him, as I told you. She 
was as exasperatingly heartless and worldly- 
minded as she knew how to be, and beat him en¬ 
tirely at his own game of indifference. And he, 
being hot and impetuoub, underneath his studied 
impassiveness, was thereby goaded into bitter 
saroasm, and dealt her stabs as he generalized 
about womeri and women’s ways ; and she sat 
still and etidured it, ntitil she felt as if she should 
cry, or scream, she hardly knew which, under 
the pain of this new part she was acting. Pre¬ 
sently, out from tlie ferns at the other end of the 
conservatory, a voice sadd, 

“ Elinor, dear, I want, you.” 

It was MrSi Lennox, and Elinor rose to meet 
her. 

“What is it?” she asked; and then, as she 
saw her mother’s face, she knew that something 
had happened. “Lennox!” she cried, turning 
pale. 

“Oh, no, dear! Hiank Heaven, not Lennox. 
But old Mr. Chichester. He has had an attack, 
apoplectic, I believe; and, Mr. Cochrane, I think 
we ought to go. Shall we, Elinor?” The gentle 
little lady was helpless, os usual in an emergency 
I and waited for Elinor to decide. 

| “ Let me find your carriage,” Lloyd said, bend- 

| ing down to put Elinor’s shawl on her shoulders, 
j and feeling heartily repentant for his outrageous 
I speeches when he saw her white face. 

27 
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Bu; she collected her senses in a moment, and 
barely touched his arm with the tips of her fingers, 
as they went down to bid Mrs. Kirko good-night. 
On the way out to the carriage he tried to make 
his penitence known to her. 

“ I am half-afraid that I have annoyed you to¬ 
night ; lay it to the oast wind, not my bad temper.’' 

“ You were not more contrary than usual,” she 
said, without the playfulness that might have de¬ 
prived her words of their sting. “ What a mul¬ 
titude of sins the east wind must have to answer 
for! Good-night!” And then the carriage rolled 
away, and Jie could not see the two large tears 
that fell through Elinor’s fingers as she shrank 
back in her dark corner. 

The wind whistled shrilly, and the rain beat 
thick and heavy against the windows of Edge- 
water, the beautiful, stately home where Edmund 
Chichester lay dying, ft was a wild, night, and 
Lennox shivered a lit tle as he heard the storm, and 
drew the coverlid up over the poor helpless hand 
that he held tenderly in his own. He was warmly 
attached to the old man, and he hung .anxiously : 
over the bed, only hoping for some gleam of conr 
sciou8ness before the feeble flame of life went out. 
An hour of hushed silence, only disturbed by the 
entrance of the doctors, who shook their heads 
gravely and withdrew as silently as they came, 
and then Mrs. M‘Murray, the housekeeper, touch¬ 
ed Lennox respectfully on the arm. 

“ If you please, sir, there’s a change. Ah! 
the poor old gentleman’s gone!” 

But the words had barely left her lips when the 
eyelids stirred, the eyes opened with a frightened 
stare, and before Lennox could more than spring 
to his pillow, the dying man cried, in a strange, 
thick whisper, 

“Look in the blue cabinet! She stands be¬ 
hind* it, with the dagger in her hair. Bruce! 

Bruce I Find-” A moan, one last quiver of 

the limbs, and Edmund Chichester was gone, with 
the secret that trembled on his lips, untold. 

Lennox flung himself down beside the bed, and 
gave way to a burst of grief. He loved the old 
man dearly, and the shock had come suddenly, 
and without warning. Presently, a gentle hand 
was laid on his hair, and, looking up, he saw his 
sister, pale and calm, her long white dress sweep¬ 
ing the floor behind her. 

“ Come away, Lennox,” she said, softly. “ Poor 
mamma ha9 one of her worst nervous at tacks, and 
I have been obliged to put her in bed in your 
room. I think a word from you would comfort 
her.” 

And then Elinor leaned over, and kissed the 
dead man’s quiet face, and followed her brother 
out of the chamber. 


A.little more than a week after the funeral, 
Lennox sat talking to Elinor, in the library. Mrs. 
Lenpox was, still gt Edgewater, and her son in¬ 
sisted that she should make it her home. Mr. 
Chichester’s will had been read, and the old man 
had been true to his word; all the vast fortune 
of which he died possessed came to Lennox. 
There was a bequest of a handsome sum to Eli¬ 
nor, the kindly wording of which touched the 
girl deeply, and she looked as if*a great care had 
been lifted from her shoulders as she told Len- 
nex of the letter concerning her mother’s affairs, 
which had caused her so much suffering. Len¬ 
nox laughed; ten thousand dollars seemed a 
trifle to him, now; and he intended to assume the 
care of his mother, entirely. Suddenly, a dis¬ 
turbed look flashed across his countenance. 

“Elinor,” said he, gravely, “I had a dream 
last night which troubles me.” 

“ Silly boy,” she Baid, kissing the broad, band- 
some brow. ' 

“It was only dreaming over again Mr. Chi¬ 
chester’s death. I have never told you how 
strangely he cried out the moment before ho 
died.” He repeated the broken sentences, and 
Elinor listened, wonderingly. “I have never 
seen anything that looked like a blue cabinet in 
the house,” he went on; “and I should not he 
troubled about it, -except that we know so little, 
almost nothing, of Mr. Chichester’s antecedents. 
He never spoke of his boyhood, except to tell me, 
at the time of father’s death, that he was a Scotch¬ 
man, by birth, and ‘ owing to family misfortunes,’ 
had no family ties which could prevent his lenv- 
| ing his fortune to me, provided I took his name. 

But if you could have heard him-” Lennox 

fairly shivered. “ I am confident there was some- 
; thing that should have been told, which hung 
heavy upon his mind. I declare, Elinor, it has 
haunted me ever since.” 

Elinor privately inclined to the opinion that 
Lennox was foolish in paying attention to this; 
but advised him to send for Mrs. M‘Murray, and 
inquire if there was such a piece of furniture in 
existence as a blue cabinet. Accordingly, the 
housekeeper made her appearance, and after nu¬ 
merous digressions* which tried Elinor’s risiblcs, 
and irritated Lennox, she deposed that “ a week 
; before the old gentleman died (if Mr. Lennox re¬ 
membered, it was the day they had a Spanish 
mackerel for dinner, ) he had Mr. Sims bring down 
fra’ the attic an auld desk, but it wasna blue; to 
the best of Mrs. M 4 Murrry’s recollection it was a 

dirty and dingy work-table, forbye-;” but 

Lennox buret in with an impatient, 

“ Will you be kiud enough to tell us where it 
! is now?” 
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“ Intil the same corner where Mr. Sims put 
it,” responded the housekeeper, her caprstrings 
quivering with offended majesty. Lennon’s vexa¬ 
tion ended in a hearty laugh, which, however, 
completed the sum of his offences in the stately < 
matron’s eyes; but Elinor finally ascertained that j 
the desk, or cabinet, whichever the article was, \ 
remained in Mr. Chichester’s room, and it was to s 
'Elinor that the housekeeper confided (some weeks j 
after.) that she had seen Mr. Chichester writing 
at that very desk not three hours before the 
attack which killed him,. 

“Yes, here it i9. What a funny, old-fashioned 
looking thing?*’ said Lennox, as, after seating his 
sister in the arm-chair, he dragged out a sort of : 
cross between a lady’s work-table and a desk. 

It had three quaintly-carved, claw legs. In front 
was a sort of sliding door, behind which were two 
drawers, which proved empty, with the exception 
of a few shells. Above these, a movable writing- 
table, covered with faded blue velvet; on either 
side of it, long, narrow slips for pens, ink, and 
sealing-wax ; and underneath it, another drawer. 
In this last was a bundle of old papers, which 
Lennox seized eagerly, and then laid down with 
a disappointed face. 

“Only bills and receipts,’* said he; “and no 
mysterious, hidden spring for your woman’s fin¬ 
gers to discover?” He hit the cabinet violently 
with his foot; something jingled, and fell on the 
floor. It was only a bit of metal, like a hinge; 
but as Elinor stooped to pick it up, she saw that j 
the side off which it fell was hbllow, and some- | 
thing glittered through the crack left;by the hinge. | 
“Why, Lennox, this opens,” said she, pulling; 
hard at the fluted piece of wood which ran up the ; 
sides, and then pausing, half-afraid to put her : 
hand down the aperture. Lennox’s eager fin¬ 
gers drew out the glittering little object • it was 
a miniature, painted upon ivory, gokhmounted, 
with a tiny star of diamonds set in the top. But 
the picture itself! Elinor fairly started at its 
beauty. It was the face of a very young girl, a 
purely Greek face, in feature; but with the start¬ 
ling anomaly of auburn hair, in which was twisted 
a string of pearls, and the whole fastened low at 
the back of the head by a small dagger, with a 
great pearl in the heft. But the strange, mystic 
eyes that seemed to follow you, the melting sweet¬ 
ness of the lovely mouth: these are beyond de¬ 
scription, and they fastened themselves upon 
Lennox Chichester’s very soul. Ah inexplicable 
shiver stole over Elinor, and she dropped the pic¬ 
ture, and sank back in her chair. 

“Elinor, look! This was what be meant;” 
and with some agitation Lennox showed her, 
written across the yellow paper at the back of the 


miniature, in bis well-known, cramped band— 

“ Hugh Lennox, find , and do justice to my lawful 
heirs! —E. C.” 

Elinor looked stunned. “ There must be some¬ 
thing more, some further cine,’* she said, faintly. 

“ You cannot hunt for heirs whose very name you 
never heard,, upon the strength of this very melo¬ 
dramatic request.” The girl’s voice had a sharp 
ring of terror in it; had the relief of the last few 
days been but a brief calm ere the tempest broke ? 

But thehr search of the cabinet, although it 
brought forth something, placed them no nearer 
the solution of the mystery, but rather added to 
it. They found the identical dagger of the pic¬ 
ture, the blade rusted and stained, but the pearl 
still untouched in the hilt; and a curious old 
silver locket, with hair in it—one, a dark curl, 
the other, the same beautifhl auburn of the minia¬ 
ture. Elinor discovered two initials, scratched 
with some sharp instrument on the opposite side 
of the looket, where a picture had evidently once 
been, “ B, R.,” and, below, so faintly that they 
look a magnifying glass to make sure, “A. A.” 
But long as they searched there was nothing more 
to be found, and weary and spiritless, the brother 
and sister went down staire, and ate their dinner 
in almost total silence. 

From that day a curious fever seemed to pos¬ 
sess Lennox Chichester. He consulted his law¬ 
yer, he advertised in newspapers all over the 
country for the heirs of Edmund Chichester; he 
| sent the sam® advertisements to EnglanI and 
Scotland, but every effort seemed fruitless. The 
picture literally haunted him ; he carried it about 
his person ; he dreamed of it; he talked of it to 
Elinor until Bhe grew absolutely nervous at the 
sound of the word. And, finally, what might 
have been expected, after the shock of Mr. Chi¬ 
chester’s death, and the wearing anxiety that all 
this mystery had cost him, came to pass: Lennox 
was seized with a brain fever, and lay danger¬ 
ously ill for weeks, raving of the beautiful Greek. 
Elinor almost came to believe that poor Mr. Chi¬ 
chester’s money must be ill-gotten, and carried a 
curse with it. It was a long and weary winter 
for Elinor. 

And where was Lloyd Cochrane? 

Rumor said, in the South of France, flirting 
desperately with the fair English girls at Pau, 
and his own bewitching countrywomen at Nice. 
And Elinor did not know—how could she?—of 
the sore spot in hiS heart where her memory lay 
hidden, nor that he was slowly making up his 
mind to go home, and fight his battle over again, 
this time more wisely. 

And so the spring days dawned upon Edge- 
water, bringing the light back to Lennox’s sunny 
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blue eyes, and to Elinor the patience that is born j 
of sorrow. Wearing, as she did, half-mourning \ 
for Mr. Chichester, she neither made nor received i 
many visits; but her calm pulse did bent a little < 
.quicker, when she entered the breakfast-room < 
one morning, and found Lennox seated in his j 
easy-chair, one arm thrown boyishly across the s 
shoulders of a young man, with a face handsome s 
enough for an Apollo, who rose, with extended 
hand, to return her warm greeting. 

“ Leslie Nugent! I thought you were in Paris?” 

“And so I was, a fortnight ago; but I’m tired j 
of the old world, Elinor, and intend to stay in the 
new one for awhile. What have you done to 
Lennox in my absence? He doesn't look like 
himself.” 

“IIow can you expect it, when I’ve been ex¬ 
perimented upon by four doctors?*’ Lennox said, 
laughing. 

“ Very absurd of you to go and cdtch a brain 
fever! I expected to hear that you were suffer- 
iug from a very different but equally sudden 
malady since you've come to your fortune. What ’5 
become of pretty Flora Larcom? Or, is some one 
else j'rima favorite now ?” 

“Ilic place is vacant, and Flora’s married,” 
Lennox said, briefly; and Elinor, seeing the old 
shadow creep up into his eyes, made a diversion 
by asking Leslie for news. 

“ Did you meet your cousin, Mr. Cochrane, in 
Paris?” interposed Mrs. Lennox, in her gentle, 
.jtropva way, before he could reply. ■ 

“Not there. Lloyd is in Pou, or, rather, he 
was, wheu I left it. Going at. the old pice, Mrs. 
Lennox; indeed, I saw something; that looked 
confoundedly like real ‘intentions’ on part, 
one day.” 

“ Really?” asked Mrs. Lennox, with great in¬ 
terest. Elinor’s hand shook so, as she raised her 
coffee-cup, that she was forced to put it down; 
but she pretended to be absorbed in dissecting the 
wing of a chicken, and did not see that Leslie 
was watching her. 

“Yes, a Miss Kenyon, a genuine Scotch lassie, 
with the loveliest hair and eyes! Actually, Lloyd 
was so far gone that he went out on horseback 
with her three successive mornings, before break¬ 
fast—bad symptom, eh, Elinor 2” 

“Very,” she said, coldly. “Mamma, I must 
speak to Mrs. M‘Murray ; these chickens’ joints 
quite refuse to take leave of each other.” But 
Leslie wasn’t a bit deceived, only, knowing Eli¬ 
nor of old, I 10 changed the subject, and broached 
& plan to carry Lennox off for a trip in Canada, 
with a month at his father’s beautiful house on 
the>Sound, to.conclude it. Elinor advocated the 
project eagerly, and half-promised to come her¬ 


self and visit Florence and Emily Nugent, and 
join her mother at Sharon afterward, whither 
Mrs. Lennox was going with a party of elderly 
ladies, whom her daughter privately detested. 
And, finally, after much talking and coaxing, and 
many charges to Leslie, in regard to her brother’s 
rather unsteady nerves, Elinor had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the carriage roll off with them, 
one bright morning, while staid Mr. Sims was be¬ 
stowed on the box, armed with a patent-medicine 
chesty upon Which, he firmly believed, the pre¬ 
servation of his young master’s life depended. 
And then Elinor W 6 nt back to her room at Edge- 
water, to worry her soul wifh dressmakers, and 
like abominations, little* dreaming that a letter 
was at that moment Crossing the Atlantic, saying, 
that she was Elinor Lennox still; “and, unless 
my old knowledge of her willful self goes for 
naught, your chance of storming Castle Danger¬ 
ous successfully has lost nothing by your ab- 
scence.” 

Lennox Chichester enjoyed his trip extremely, 
after his first effort of moving was over. Leslie 
was his dearest, most intimate friend, and, ere 
long, he had confided to him the whole history of 
the mysterious charge, and showed him the mini¬ 
ature. Leslie was inclined to make light of the 
whole matter: but lie soon found that Lennox 
was in no mood for being chaffed ; in fact, although 
it sounds very absurd and Quixote, he felt much 
like a knight-errant in search of his ladye faire. 
And I think he would have been loth to confess, 
even to Leslie, how eagerly he looked at every 
strange face that they met in their journeyings. 
But an adventure befell him at last—one that had 
: curious consequences in its train. 

They had finished their Irip in* Upper Canada, 
and were .ret urning to Montreal by a particularly 
aggravating train, which, il seemed to thenifwont 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, when, suddenly, 
there was a shock and a bounce ! Leslie found 
; himself struggling in the embrace of a burly Eng- 
;i lishman on the floor of the car, and became aware 
that they had smashed Into something, and were 
off the track. As for Lerinox, he was thrown half 
the length of the car, and only saved himself 
from serious injury by landing f>lu 7 np against a 
| mass of crinoline, and was Conscious that a soft, 

I delicate form foil upon Iris shoulder, and a piteous 
voice cried, “Ah, nrtn JJkn! rufm l)icu. r ' 

After a few seconds; his senses cleared, and he 
was able to raise himself, thereby ascertaining 
that he had sustained no injury. From the clamor 
of tongues he presently learned that they had run 
; into freight cars, through the misplacing of a 
j switch, and that the extremely slow rate of their 
\ luckless train was all that saved them from pitch- 
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log down a high embankment. Then, as he be¬ 
thought himself of his burden, he heard a gasp, 
and felt a head fall backward on his arm, as if 
its owner had fainted. Leslie, coming down the 
car in search of him, was struck with comic dis¬ 
may at “the situation/’ and staid Mr. Sims, 
whose equilibrium had been sadly disturbed by 
the shaking he had received, glared, speechless, 
and horrified at the spectacle of his young master 
seated upon the floor, with a lady in his arms! 

They got her bonnet off, somehow, in the semi¬ 
darkness which prevailed, and Leslie sent Sims 
out for his beloved chest of medicines, and their 
united efforts were finally rewarded by the stran¬ 
ger’s voice, asking, softly, “ Do you think 1 am 
killed?” 

Leslie, for the life of him, couldn’t but laugh, 
while Lennox, to his credit, preserved the pro¬ 
per amount of gravity necessary to assure her 
that life still remained her portion ; and he was 
going on to state how the accident happened, 
when the conductor Came along, lantern in hand, 
and flashed its light full upon the group. Leii- 
nox gave one curiou^ glance at the head still rest¬ 
ing on his arm, uttered a sudden, sharp exclama¬ 
tion, which nobody understood, and fulfilled his 
destiny in his rdle of an invalid, by falling head¬ 
long against Leslie, in a dead faint I 

This frightened them all pretty well, for it 
proved an obstinate swoon, and by the time he 
began to revive a little, another train backed down 
to the relief of the distracted passengers, and 
Leslie, with Sims’ assistance, got Lennox safely 
on board of it. But between his fear of a return 
of the fever, and his endeavors to pound a little 


sense into poor Sims, whose dazed state drove 
him frantic, Leslie quite forgot the young lady, 
until thfey reached Montreal, when he caught a 
glimpse of her gray-dress just ahead of them, in 
the depot. Unfortunately, Lennox saw her, too. 

“The picture! My Greek herself!” he mut¬ 
tered, faintly. “ Leslie, for Heaven’s sake, run 

after her; find out her name, and where- 

Stay, I’ll go myself!” And then he staggered, 
and turned faint again, and Leslie relieved his 
feelings by scolding him vigorously, and would 
neither leave him nor listen to him until he got 
him safely in bed at the hotel.. 

But late that night, as Leslie was on Itis way 
to the reading-room, intent upon solacing himself 
with a segar, he walked into the office, and de¬ 
manded sight of the registef. Among the guest 
arrivals for that day, there was but a single name 
beside their own, “Miss i. Lindsay, Toronto;” 
and struck with the coincidence of the initial, 
and the Scotch name combined, he asked tho 
clerk the number of the lady’s room. That func¬ 
tionary referred him to a waiter, who, having 
his memory refreshed by a half-crown, finally re¬ 
membered that No. 28 went off by the ten o’clock 
express, and tipped him, genteel like, at supper. 
A little disappointed, Leslie lit his segar, think- 
as he walked off, 

“I’ll say nothing of this to Lennox. ’Twould 
only make him more crazy, and I should never 
get him away. * Miss B. Lindsay ;’ wish I’d had 
a look at her. Odd, if she turns out s* oe the 
right girl. Well, destiny is destiny! I wonder 
how it will all end?” 

(to be concluded. ) 
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She is standing down by the meadow bare, 
In the twilight, calm and still; 

The wind breathe* tow in the leafy wood, 
And float*adown the hill.. 

Behind her lie* tho orchard elope, 

The white bloom drifting down; 

And far across the valley dusk 
The light* gleam from the toWn. 

Fair scene* and full of perfect rest, 

Yet bringing her no peace; 

Homesick and sad, her bosom filled 
With longing* that ne’*r cease. 

Her eye* took with a fhr-off gate, 
t A* though she saw once more 

The M old, old home, 11 and dear one* there, 
Beside Ms Maumee’s shore. 


The grape-vines swinging from the bonk, 

Above the water’s flow; 

And over all the bending sky, 

Filled with the Sommer's glow, 

A golden vision of the time, 

When girlhood’s sonny boon, 

Were drifting sunshine o’er life’* path, 
Hope-garlanded with flower*. 

And have the fleeting yean fulfilled 
Those dreams of hope’s bright lands, 

And bronght full sheave*, fiow’r-bound ? Behold 
Her empty heart and hands! 

Homesick and aad, she tom* away, 

And leave* the dewy lane, 

And all the sunny past—to treeid 
life's dreary round again. 
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I stood, leaning over the window-sill, and 
looked out into the gathering gloout. The great 
clocks in the church*towers were tolling seven, 
one after one, the farthest chimes coming up like 
echoes of the nearer bells. It was September, 
now, and at that season the twilight in Italy is 
very short; night seems to spring forward with 
a bound almost the instant the sun sets. 

We had lately come back from a sojourn among 
the mountains, and were again established in our 
old quarters, in Florence. We occupied part of 
a great faded palace in the Via Maggio, not far 
from the house Bianca Cappello built, while her 
shame and wickedness w'ere still new’, three hun¬ 
dred years and more agone. 

When I say we, I mean my mother and my¬ 
self. I am Dr. Norman Grey. We had been 
in Europe almost two years. You, who are very 
young, will think I was a dreary old bachelor, 
when I tell you I was nearly thirty-seven. Older 
people will w onder what right a man, wdth claims 
to youth still left, had to be wandering about 
Europe, instead of enthusiastically attending to 
his professional duties' at home. 

I had given them up f(jr my, mother’s sake. I 
had been hard at work since twenty-two. I had 
long possessed, not only a very,successful prac¬ 
tice, but also a certain amount of celebrity. I 
think no man ever loved his profession more 
dearly than I. It was a hard struggle to quit it 
for years; yet I could not doubt that it was right 
so to do. My mother, some months before we 
left America, had been attacked by a terrible in¬ 
ternal disease, one that I had made a special 
study, and I believed that new remedies, ^lAeh 
I had discovered, would, in time, cure her. I 
knew that at least by constant c&re I could pro¬ 
long her life for years. 

My work seemed opened to me. There was no 
hope of success, unless I gaye my whole time to 
her. I must be at once physician and nurse. It 
was decided among us, that is, ^ the doctors whom 
I consulted and myself, that an entire change of 
climate and a sea-voyage would be very essential. 
So we came to Leghorn by steamer, and jour¬ 
neyed up to Florence, the bracing afr of Tuscany 
having been considered the best wjb could seek. 

That is the whole history in a few words. I 
l ived my mother, as I had never, loved auyrhu- 
inin creature. I had never known the pretty 
82 


VELYN 

E BENEDICT- 

| romance, which dawns early ou most men, so 
| there had never been even a youthful dream to 
; come between us. My mother was not an old 
; woman; yet, according 19 my idea she was only 
; fifty-five, and did not look her age, though she 
! had known much grief and sorrow, as w ell as 
! much physical, pain. We two were alone in the 
! world, now; at ease, rich even; only this dread- 
; ed malady between us and tranquil happiness. 

| But my mother bore her sufferings with her usual 
I patience. She had implicit faith in my skill, and 
had resigned herself to my giving up my profes¬ 
sion, because it seemed right, because it was God’s 
will, though H wa ? a terrible struggle to her At 
first, for she rqjoiced in my industry, and ex¬ 
ulted in the little fame I had won. Poor mother! 
I may as well tell you here, that, during these 
long months, I had written a book treating of 
this disease, among other matters. It had been 
gladly hailed by my medical brethren in many 
lands, and she felt that perhaps I was doing as 
much good as I could have done, even if I had 
staid at home. 

But I have wandered a long way from my com¬ 
mencement. I was leaning over the window-sill, 
idly watching the people in the other houses, 
who were amusing themselves in the same fash¬ 
ion. My mother was lying down in her own 
room; we had. been for a drive, and she was 
somewhat tired. 

Suddenly the door-bell rang—the bell of our 
apartment, I mean, for we had a large suite of 
rooms on the second floor. The door of the 
salon, where I was, opened into the passage, and 
was njAr. I heard Assunta, the stupidest and 
j best-natured of chambermaids, open the door 
jyhich gave on the stair-case, and begin explain¬ 
ing, in voluble Tuscan, that the signora was ill, 
* ‘would the lady give her name?” Evidently 
the lady had exhausted her knowledge of Italian 
in her first inquiry. I had Sent my man Martin 
out, with letters to poet. I stepped into the 
passage myself, already very dark, as Assunta, 
with her customary negligence, had forgotten to 
light the lamp. 

“You wished to see Mrs. Grey?” I asked. 
I could just faintly make; out a woman's figure 
standing in the door^way. 

The lady darted past Assunta, ran up to; me, 
and caught my hand; 
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“Are you Dr. Grey?’’ she said. “Where is 
Felicia? Take me to her, quick ! She will help 
mo—she promised. Oh, I aqi safe, safe I” * 

Then, without any warning r she fell forward. 

I caught her ill my arms* and laid her on a sofa. 
She had feinted away. 

It was a singular predicament, to have a strange 
young woman rush in, demand an unknown Fe¬ 
licia in that frantic manner, and then swoon 
before I could inform her there was no Felicia 
there to assist, her. However, I brought her to, 
after awhile. I had shut Assunta oat. I lighted 
candles, and stood looking at her, as she began 
to recover her senses. She was simply the most 
beautiful ereatnre.I had ever set eyes On. She 
did not look over eighteen. She was not tall, 
and was very slight, with complexion and fea¬ 
tures perfect, and with a mass of the most gor¬ 
geous auburn hair I ever saw outside of one of 
Titian’s pictures. 

She came to herself, at last, sat up, and stared 
at me. 

“Did T faint ?” she asked. “I am so tired ! 
But where'is Felicia ? Call Felicia.’* 

“You have made gome mistake,” I answered. 
There is no such person here.” 

She started to her feet, with a groan; sat down 
again; controlled herself by a terrible effort. 
“You are Dr. Grey ?” she asked. 

“ Yes. But I dd not know the lady of whom 
you speak/* 

She seemed, with difficulty, to prevent 1 herself 
swooning again. I held some water lo her lips. 
She drank. 

She opened a little satchel she had on her arm, 
took from it a porte-monnaise, drew out a slip of 
paper, and gave it to me. It was a card from 
the American Register, published in Paris, a list 
of the strangers registered at the different Floren¬ 
tine banks. At the hetld of the list was, 

Pr. N. Grey— 

Mbs, Gbey. 

I had written ray address ,at Eyre and Mat- 
teini’s, when I returned to town, as we had taken 
a new apartment. 

* ‘ That is you ?’ ’ she asked* 

“Yes.” 

“And Felicia? She married Dr. Grey—Dr. 
Noel Grey—in India—two years ago. She pro¬ 
mised, if ever I needed help* she would give 
it-” 

“ I am Dr. Norman Grey, an American*” I 
interrupted. 

; “ What shall I do? What shall I do?” she 

moaned. “ I thought I was Bafe. I have felt so 
safe* aver since I left Pari*. Oh, Felicia* Felicia I” 


l looked up, and saw my mother, who had en¬ 
tered unobserved. She was not in the least 
nervous, though an invalid. The girl saw her, 
too, started forward, as if the sight of a woman 
gave her new courage, and then suddenly stopped 
short. 

“The young lady { has made a mistake,” my 
mother said, in her kind voice. “1 am very 
sorry 1 You thought to find a friend here ?’ ’ she 
continued, addressing the stranger. 

“The only friend I haTe in the world,” was 
the acurfcer, with a terrible expression of hope- 
lessnwsr-^the most terrible that I ever saw on the 
face of any human creature. 

“ It is very sad,’* my mother said, gently. 

“ Sit dk>wn, my dear, you are not fit to stand. 
Explain the matter to me. Let us see what we 
can do to assist you.” 

I may as well tell you, that I was undecided, 
Whether the young woman was mad, or a clever 
adventuress. One encounters very odd people, 
straying about the Continent. I suppose 1 looked 
very suspicious and glum. The girl glanced at 
me, and her face showed that she read my 
thoughts. She sighed, and clasped her hands. 
At this bit of what I believed acting, I leaned 
more strongly toward my last suspicion. 

“Shall my son accompany you to an hotel?” 
asked my mother. 

“ I haven’t a penny left,” was the answer. 

“ My trunk is at the station. I hadn't money 
to pay to get it here. 1 walked. I lost the last 
money l had, at Bologna, in the refreshment- 
room.” 

She looked younger, and more childish than 
ever, as she stood, pushing her hair back from 
her forehead, apparently in a vague effort at 
thought. 

“ That was hard, indeed,” said my mother. 
She, too, looked at me. I looked wooden. “We 
can send, and get your luggage,” she added. 

“It’s only a portmanteau! I hadn’t time to 
bring more. I sold my watch in Paris, to get 
on. Oh, I felt so safe. Oh, Felicia, Felicia!” 

I thought she was going into hysterics. I be¬ 
lieve, if she had, I should have been brute 
enough to let her come out of them as she could. 
But she restrained herself. She* rose, and took 
up her band-hag. 

“I beg your pardon, both. I will go,” s 1 ' 
said. 

My mother went up to her, and laid one hand 
on her arm. 

“We cannot let you go,” she said. “ You have 
no money, and no place to go.” 

“ X will send Martin to an hotel with the 
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lady,” I said, turning to my mother. “ He can 
arrange for her.” 

My mother gently motioned me aside. 

“ Will you tell me your name—something 
about yourself?” she asked, addressing the girl. 

“ I don't dare,” was the reply. “ You might 
think it your duty to give me up. Madam, it 
would be kinder to kill me, where I stand !” 

There was such a horror in her eyes that I 
went back to my first idea. She was mad, no 
doubt. My mother turned to me. 

“ My son,” she said, “this young lady must 
stay here to-night. Perhaps, to-morrow, when 
she is rested, she will talk freely with me. You 
are very tired, I am sure, my dear.” 

“ I have not slept since I left Paris. I came 
by the Tunnel. I have not eaten either. I found 
I had little money.” 

She was very calm, now, almost apathetic. 

“Take off your hat and mantle,” said my 
mother. “Norman, ring for tea. Tell them to 
heflt some bouillen, too, and tp broil a chicken; 
they had better take it into the dining-room.” 

I obeyed. The girl followed my mother’s di¬ 
rections just as obediently. 

“ Now, you must sit down,” 1 said to my mo¬ 
ther. “She is ill,” I added, turning to the 
st ranger. 

“ I know,” she replied. “ My mother was ill 
a long time.” 

There was not another word said till Martin 
summoned us to the dining-room. 

I hope you can eat,” my mother said to the 
stranger. 

“ I am dreadfully hungry,” she answered. 

But, after all, she could only swallow a little 
soup, and drink a few drops of wine. 

“ I can’t,” she sighed ; “ I’m not hungry, after 
all.” 

“ Then, you shall go to-bed,” said my mother. 
“ Hive me the ticket for your bag, and I will send 
to the station for it.” 

“ Am I to stay here to-nightT’ she asked. 

“ You are to stay here,” replied my mother. 
“You are worn out. You are not to think at all.” 

“ I can’t think,” she sighed. 

Our suite of apartments was very large. My 
mother chose a chamber beyond hers. Mine was 
on the other side of my mother’s room. I recol¬ 
lected that the girl could not get out, except by 
passing through our rooms. I went into the 
rooms first, and locked up all the valuables, fast¬ 
ened the clothes-presses; that was all I could do. 

Just as I returned to the salon, Martin ap¬ 
peared with the stranger’s portmanteau. 

“Now, Miss Evelyn,” said my mother. 

“ That is not my name,” said the girl, turning 


toward me, “ but it is the name I mean to call 
myself by.” 

I bowed, stiffly, I presume. 

" Good-night,” 'she added. “Your mother 
knows I would thank you both, if I could.” 

I bowed again. My mother led her away, As¬ 
sent* following, with the scanty luggage. My 
mother was tired, and went almost immediately 
to bed, and I was left to smoke, and bother my 
brain with absurd fancies as long as I liked. 

Toward morning, my mother was seized with 
spasms, which were so violent that they were al¬ 
most convulsions. 1 had been expecting these, 
but not so soon. It was a crisis in her disease. 
The spasms were brought on by pain, not by any 
giving way of the nerves. 

I needed help; but none of the women ser¬ 
vants, I knew, would be of the least use, so I 
did not call them. Presently the door of the 
stranger’s room opened, and the guest appeared, 
wearing a loose dressing-gown of my mother’s, 
her beautiful hair streaming down her back. 

“ lean help you,” she said, ooming toward the 
bed. “Just tell me what to do. My mother 
had such spasms.” 

So, till near daylight, we worked over the suf¬ 
ferer, Miss Evelyn aiding me, as deftly as a pro¬ 
fessional nurse could have done. Perhaps you 
will think me a brute, but anxious as I was about 
my molher { I could not help marveling at that 
unknown creature’s beauty; yet I was not much 
given to noticing women’s looks. 

At last the crisis passed. My mother slept; 
would sleep for hours. Then Miss Evelyn retired. 

It was about nine o’clock when she came into 
the salon again. 

“ Good morning,” I said. “ Did you get any 
sleep?” 

“ I don’t know,” she answered. “ Do you 
want me to go away now, or shall I wait to see 
your mother ?” 

“ You will wait, of course,” I said. “ We will 
have coffee, now. I have not taken mine. I 
thank you 60 much. I don’t know what I should 
have done without yon. I bad not thought the 
attack so near.” 

“ You expect to oure her?” said Miss Evelyn. 

“Iam certain of it, now.” 

“ My mother died so. The doctors said if she 
could have quiet, rest, they might have cured her.” 

We went in, and drank our coffee, and ate our 
bread and butter. 

“I forgot,” I said. "You would, perhaps, 
have liked an English breakfast?” 

“ I should like some cold meat,” she replied, I 
am hungry, now—I can eat.” 

I had a beef-steak broiled. I gave her some 
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bromide of potash first, and she ate every morsel 
of the steak. This was not heroine-like beha¬ 
vior; but it is what she did. She ate of the 
luscious white September figs, too. 

“ I have not eaten any since I was a child, ,, 
she said. “ We were here once, when I was ten. 

I am almost twenty-one now.” 

“ You don’t look it,” I observed. 

“ But I can prove it,” she replied, quickly, 
with a flash in her eyes. ‘‘I have the certifi¬ 
cate—I got it at last.” 

“ Oh, mad!” was my thought, 44 Mad, beyond 
doubt.” 

But she nether said or did any thing more to 
increase this suspicion in my mind. A week 
elapsed before my mother recovered from the 
effects of that attack. Miss Evelyn proved a 
valuable assistant the whole time. I told her she 
ought to have been a nurse. She looked as if a 
sudden, hopeful thought had been roused, but 
did not speak. 

After my mother recovered, Miss Evelyn was 
indisposed for several days, threatened with 
nervous fever, but I was able to keep it aloof. 

Altogether, she had been nearly a fortnight in 
our house, and we knew no more about her than 
if she had dropped from the moon. It sounds 
romantic, but I assure you it was very disagree¬ 
able to me, at least; I never was fond of romance \ 
or mysteries. 

My mother had said to me, over and over, that 
our guest reminded her so much of some one Bhe 
had known: but she could not recal the person, j 
I took this for a mild hallucination of my mother, 
arising from a wish to protect and keep this ] 
stranger under her care. For Miss Evelyn was a 
singularly fascinating girl, an odd mixture of 
child and woman, with a strong, resolute will, if 
compelled to act in any important crisis. But 
though she charmed me, as she must have done 
any man, I was the more doubtful in regard to 
her for that very reason. We were much more 
likely to be entertaining an unscrupulous adven¬ 
turess unawares than an angel, yet I was ashamed 
to express my suspicions even to my mother. 

When Miss Evelyn feared that she was going 
to be ill, she proposed at once that we should 
send her to the hospital; but of courge a savage 
could not have done that, under the circumstances. 

4 ‘ Perhaps I should be safer there,” she said. 
** I tell you, madam. I must not be discovered. 

I think I should go mad. Here some friend of 
yours may see me. It is not likely, but I may 
be recognized.” 

“ No one shall see you,” interrupted my mo¬ 
ther. 44 I cannot let you go, at least till you are. 
well. Be easy; hero you must stay.” 

Vol. LXVI .—3 


As I said, I saved her from the nervous tever, 
by which she was threatened. It was not many 
days before she could sit up again, though weak 
and miserable still. My medical knowledge i.»i \ 
me that she must have undergone some lenih*; 
agitation and long-continued strain on the nerves. 
This interested me in her case, but when out o?* 
her sight I do not think it softened my judgment. 

I am sure I was never so determined to believe 
ill of any human creature, in my whole life, as 1 
was of that girl. I think she felt it, by that 
strange intuition, which finely-wrought, natures 
possess; but she did not speak of it, even to my 
mother. 

So she was able to sit up again. I was anxious 
to have her drive out; but she so shrank from 
the idea of leaving the house, that 1 put the mat¬ 
ter off. 

I was sitting in my writing-room, one day, the 
door into the salon, where my mother and Miss 

I Evelyn sat, being open. They were talking busily 
enough, but on unimportant subjects. 

44 There 1 ” my mother exclaimed. 44 Now I sefe 
it again !” Then she laughed. “I beg your par¬ 
don,” she added. “Every now-and-then you 
remind me so much of somebody I have known.” 

44 You cannot think whom ?” Miss Evelyn 
asked. 

“It has just come to me,” my mother said, in 
a rather excited voice. 

I heard her rise and ring the bell. The maid 
came in. My mother directed the woman to open 
a certain trunk, and take out a shell-box she 
would find. I knew that the box contained a 
variety of papers and miniatures, mementoes of 
friends whom my mother had loved and lost long 
ago. I sat still. 

Presently the woman came back. I moved my 
chair, so that I could look into the salon. My 
mother was turning over the contents of her 
treasure-casket. Miss Evelyn sat leaning wearily 
back in her chair. 

At last my mother uttered a sudden exclamation. 
41 Come, look at this, my dear,” she said. 

Miss Evelyn rose and approached my mot Her s 
chair. My mother put a miniature in her hands. 
Miss Evelyn looked at. it, and sank on a sofa 
near, pale and trembling. 

44 This lady’s name was Clara Hamilton,” she 
said. 

14 Yes. How did you know? It is many, 
many years since I have heard of her. We were 
at school together in France. I knew she mar¬ 
ried a Mr. Alexander; but that is all.” 

Miss Evelyn took from her neck a slender gold 
chain, to which a locket was attached, and gave 
it to my mother. 
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“Good heavens!” the latter cried. “Clare! 
You have her portrait, too.” 

“ She was ray mother,” Miss Eve’yn answered. 
“I must tell you my whole story now. God 
sent me to you. I thought He had deserted me, 
I was so wicked.” 

They were both deathly white, but very calm. 
1 knew I ought not to listen longer. So I called 
out to ask some indifferent question, rising, as if 
about to close the door. 

“ Do not,” Miss Evelyn said, “ I want you to 
hear, too, Dr. Grey.” 

I shall tell you first something of her mother’s 
history, in as few words as possible. She gave 
us her mother’s journal to read. 

“ I know mamma never meant me, or any one, 
to see it,” she said. “ Her death was sudden at 
the last. They had thought she would linger for 
nianths. I found the journal and kept it. I was 
very young, then, but I could not bear it to fall 
into my father’s hands, or worse, that woman’s.” 

Clare Hamilton had not married till four-and- 
twenty, though, being an heiress, of course she 
had plenty of offers. It would have been impos¬ 
sible to make a worse choice than she did; but 
she loved for the first time, when she met the 
fasciuating, unscrupulous man who became her 
husband. She suffered afterward every misery, 
almost every form of degradation, which could 
be forced on any human being. Two children 
were born. Both died. The wretched mother 
had reached a pass where she thanked God that 
her boys were taken away from her husband’s 
example and influence. 

The man spent such of her fortune as was 
not tied up beyond his reach. He forced her into 
the companionship of people whose society was 
an insult, and during the last two years of her 
life, brought under his very j*oof a woman who 
was a relation of his own, a creature as beautiful 
ond bewitching as ever the old-time Circe could 
have been. 

The daughter, Margaret, was fourteen years 
old when her mother died. At thirteen, a dis¬ 
tant relative left the young girl a fortune of a 
hundred thousand pounds. Mrs. Alexander had 
kept secret the horrors of her married life. Her 
lnishund had so conducted himself that the Eng¬ 
lish law Would not have given her freedom and 
the guardianship of her child. The relative, who 
left Margaret this money, had lived in India, 
and was entirely ignorant of Alexander’s charac¬ 
ter, so he made the wretch his daughter’s guard¬ 
ian, with a liberal allowance for himself, till her 
majority. 

A few months after his wife’s death, Mr. Alex¬ 
ander married the relative, whose influence over 


him he had made no effort to conceal from his 
wife. 

Happily for Margaret, the second Mrs. Alex¬ 
ander did not want her about, so the girl was 
sent to the convent-school in Paris, where her 
mother had been educated. Nine months Lcl'm-e 
the time she ran away from her father, she had 
been taken from school to join her parents. A 
relative of her stepmother’s was with them, who 
made violent love to the girl, with the sanction 
of her father and stepmother, who were deter¬ 
mined she should marry him. She hated the 
fellow from the first, handsome and agreeable ns 
he was; but his resemblance to her stepmother 
filled her with aversion, and had, from the first 
time she set eyes on him. She was courageous 
enough, resisted her father’s persuasions, was 
proof against harsh tyranny. At one time they 
threatened to put her in a mod-house. She was 
kept a close prisoner, as it was, and allowed no 
associates ; and was never permitted to quit the 
house, except under a guard whom they could 
trust. 

In one of her. lather’s outbreaks, she told him 
that another yea s would see her of age. He de¬ 
nied this; she was only niueteen, he said. He 
showed her finally a certificate of her birth. She 
knew it was forged, because her mother’s jour¬ 
nal had told her the date and the place of her 
birth. 

Three months were passed. They meant to 
make her marry Gerald Prince by force. Every¬ 
thing was arranged. Only two days before, 
through a new servant who pitied her, she learned 
tliis. The woman helped her to escape, got such 
things out of the house as she could for her. Mar¬ 
garet’s idea was to go to Paris and throw her¬ 
self on the protection of the Superior of the 
convent, where she had been educated. But her 
heart failed her. She felt certain that the Supe¬ 
rior would consider it her duty to inform Mr. 
Alexander. The good nun was an upright wo¬ 
man, kind-hearted, too, but inflexible, wheu 
what she believed justice was concerned. 

A copy of the American Register fell in her 
way. It had our names, and she believed that 
she had discovered the whereabouts of her favor¬ 
ite school-mate. She had only known that Felicia 
was married, but whether to an Englishman or 
American, she had never heard. 

She told us her sad story very quietly. It 
was dreadful to see such power of self-restraint 
in one so young. It told more plainly than any 
words could the hardness of the discipline which 
had taught her this lesson. 

Of course it was arranged that she would stay 
with us. I was very glad of such a companion 
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for my mother, and the two already loved each 
other dearly. 

I wrote to the mayor of the place, where Mrs. 
Alexander’s journal told us Margaret had been 
born, Tarbes, in France, asking him to search 
the register of such and such dates, and to send 
me a certificate of the birth of Margaret Alex¬ 
ander. It was not long before I received it. 

“ You are safe, now,” I said. “Three months 
more, and you will be of age; your father can¬ 
not touch you, then. You have only to keep 
hidden until that time. It will not be difficult. 
You need be no further troubled.” 

She threw off her cares, as only a young person 
can. I am sure she was very happy. I cannot 
describe to you how beautiful she grew, how de¬ 
lightful she was in every way. I can tell you 
that I loved her, loved her with a first, an ab¬ 
sorbing passion, and I do not know when it 
commenced. I only know that I loved her, and 
that it seemed to me I had loved her always. 

But I kept my secret. I had no right, I said 
to myself, to bring any fresh possibility of unrest 
into her life. If she did not care for me, the 
knowledge of what I felt would only make her 
uncomfortable in remaining with us. When she 
should be of age, I would speak. Perhaps the 
very force I was obliged to put upon myself made \ 
me appear ceremonious and distant. , A slight j 
constraint grew up between us toward the end. 
It was hard to bear. I knew that I ought to try \ 
and overcome that wild love which seemed to be¬ 
come more hopeless each day ; but I could not; j 
it was useless to struggle. I had been bold, self- j 
reliant hitherto, proud of my ability to rule \ 
myself, but I was very weak here. 

My idea was to wait until Margaret should be 
of age, then communicate with a London soli¬ 
citor, with whom I had had dealings, place the 
matter in his hands, so that he could see Mr. 
Alexander, and force him to disgorge the pro¬ 
perty. I dared take no step till sho was one-and- 
twenty. I was afraid some danger might menace 
my darling, if any inkling of her whereabouts 
reached her father. \ 

My mother’s health caused us to live in seclu¬ 
sion. The few people who visited us asked no \ 
questions; they supposed Miss Evelyn to havcS 
been engaged as my mother’s companion. In this \ 
way she escaped all troublesome inquisitiveness. ) 

One day, in the Pitti Gallery, we encountered 
her old friend, Felicia. They were overjoyed to > 
meet. Margaret’s history was frankly told to 
the Greys, for we knew it was safe with them. I 
found my namesake a very a greeable man, and 
his wife was simply charming. We saw a great 
deal of them during the next four weeks. 


We were all very happy, and in high spirits. 
Margaret's time of freedom was close at hand. 
In four days she would be twenty-one. li was 
now that I wrote to Mr. Roger Harcombe, the 
London solicitor, so that my letter would reach 
him the very day of Margaret’s majority. The 
father might come then. We would confront 
him with the certificate of her birth. 

Two days went by. I had been out for a long 
stroll, after luncheon, away out beyond the old 
convent of San Margherita, from whence, centu¬ 
ries ago, beautiful Lucrezia Buti escaped, to join 
her wild lover, Fra Filippo, the painter. 

I had stopped, on San Miniato, to watch the 
sunset. So it was late, almost dinner-time, when 
I arrived. 

“I am expecting Margaret, every moment,” 
were almost my mother’s first words. 

“ Has she gone out?” I asked, in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Yes, Mrs. Grey sent a carriage. Mr. Grey 
luul gone down to Pisa with a friend. Felicia is 
not well, and wanted Margaret.” 

It seemed natural enough, yet, somehow, my 
heurt sank. 

“ I will go and bring her back.” I said. 

“ Oh, perhaps Felicia means to keep her to 

dinner. Still-Oh, yes, go. If they want you, 

stay to dinner, too. You so seldom get out, 
poor boy.” 

I kissed her, careful t© subdue my anxiety, 
and hurried away. 

The Greys were stopping at the Hotel de 1 Uni¬ 
verse, which was away up near the Cascine. I 
drove there, and sent up my name. 

Mrs. Grey was at home. “Would I please to 
walk up?” was the answer the servant brought 
back. 

When I entered the room, Mr. aud Mrs. Grey 
both rose to receive me. The moment I saw that 
the latter was at home, I knew that my vague 
fears, my curious presentiments of evil were real¬ 
ized. 

“ Is Margaret here ?’’ I asked at once. 

“Bless me, no,” replied Mrs. Grey. “You 
know she never stirs out, except with us or your¬ 
self.” 

I dropped into a chair. I suppose 1 turned 
deathly white. They both hurried toward me 
with broken exclamations. 

“They have got her.” I said. 

I told the whole story, as calmly as I couhl. 
Felicia began to cry, but stopped herself, like a 
\ brave little woman, as sho was. 

“ What aro we to do?” Grey asked, ready to 
make the trouble a personal matter. 

Horror-stricken as I wus, I could think, or 
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i .iiher some power, extraneous to my own senses, ' We got a hack, and drove to the police head- 

seemed to suggest a plan. $ quarters. Pietro engaged to follow us, with 

“The police must inquire at every hotel and \ other and fresh horses, 

pension iu town/’ I said. “They will not be No information of the letting of the villa had 

here under their real name. The fact of their been given to the police. That of itself looked 
being joined by a young lady to-day will betray suspicious. They had a right to go, they said, 
them.’’ and inquire, and even to insist on being admitted. 

We set about that at once. We had done wisely in coming to them, they 

“ We must also go to the agents for apartments— added. 

.here are only seveu or eight—find out what Two policemen followed us on horseback. We 
apartments iu or out of town they have lot. The drove swiftly away, up the hill-road, and toward 
police-books will soon tell us about the new peo- Fiesole. Neither Mr. Grey nor I spoke, I was 
pie also. The apartment-owners have to give the past speech. The moon was up. W r e could see 
names of lodgers within three days of their ar- each other’s faces ; his was pale enough ; I could 
rival.” tell what anguish must be in mine, from the ex- 

No news possible that night. My mother bore pression of profound sympathy I read in his. 
up better than I expected. Perhaps the sight of We stopped at some distance from the entrance 
what I suffered helped her. She knew, now, to the grounds, for fear the noise of the wheels 
i hat I loved Margaret Alexander, should reach the house. The policemen dis¬ 

it was a season when there was a lull in the mounted, and we walked on together. The gates 
arrival of visitors. The next day T had the po- were locked A very high wall shut in the 

lice reports. They had mnde no discoveries at grounds. 

the hotels. Nine apartments only had been let. Not far off there lived a friend of Pietro’s, and 
The agents had managed to see the people who he told us we could get a ladder there. Of course 
had taken them. Among Margaret’s papers was j we dared not ring for admittance, for it might 
a photograph of her father. I had also a photo- \ give those in the house time to hide Margaret, if 
graph of a well-known actress, that Margaret < we had really got on the trace of her enemies, 
never could bear to see; for she said it might \ We mounted in turn on the ladder. W T hen we 
have answered for a likeness of her stepmother. \ were all up, we pulled it over on the other side, 
Of course, at the railway station we had tried and descended. We took the road up to the 
to get a clue. But none was possible there. Out \ house. We could see lights, through the shutters 
of the hundreds of hack-drivers. I think there J of the windows on the upper-floor, very faint, 
was not one we failed to see. But this also was but they were there. 

useless. The doors into a back court were not fastened. 

Two days passed. They seemed an eternity. We entered. Pietro pointed out to us the place 
Only the necessity for constant action kept me where the old man lived who had charge of the 
from going mad. My mother and the Greys were villa and worked the farm, but there was no 
a comfort even then ; no word was spoken ; but light visible. 

Felicia and her husband read my secret. “ What is his name?” asked one- of the police- 

It was nine o’clock at night. The Greys were men. • 

with us. I was lying on a sofa, physically worn “ Guiseppe.” 

out, for I had scarcely eaten, and I had not slept. “ W’hat is his voice like?” 

Suddenly the bell rang, and Martin entered soon “Very gruff. He always has a cold.” 

after. There was a man wanted to see me, he “ Follow me, softly,” said the policeman, 

said; a hack-driver, whom I often employed. We mounted the stairs. Arrived at the top, 

I had the new comer shown into the room we found another door. The policeman thumped 
where we were. with the iron knocker. 

This was his story. He had, that afternoon, Presently a voice called the usual Italian in- 
driven some people up to Fiesole, a party of gen- quiry, “ Chi >- ?” (Who is there?) 
ttlcmen. It was dark, as they came home. Half- “ Guiseppe,” he answered, 
way to Florence stood a villa, which he knew The bolts were drawn back. The door opened, 
had been empty for a year. He had seen a light A woman, holding a light, started back in alarm, 
iu the house. “Perhaps this might be where the > and uttered a cry. Doors down the corridor 
young lady was.” j opened. A young man appeared, followed by a 

It was a mere chanee, but one not to throw \ lady, whom I at once recognized as Margaret’s 
aside now. Mr. Grey and I hurried off. Pietro’s ; stepmother. 

horses were not fresh enough for us to take. \ The young man and the woman cried out, in 
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Sufficiently vo’uhle Italian, demanding, angrily, 
what we wanted. 

The chief policeman threw off the cloak that 
covered his dress. 

44 We want the young lady you stole on Mon¬ 
day evening from No. —, via Mazzio,” he said. 
“ Produce her, without, delay.’* 

The two shrank back. But a new person now 
appeared. It was Margaret’s father. 

He was perfectly composed, explained who he 
was, gave his name, said that his daughter was 
under age, and had run away from him. He 
was only exercising his right in getting posses¬ 
sion of her ; and he would advise the policeman 
to go away ; they had been misled, they would 
only get into difficulty with the English ambas¬ 
sador. 

Then he turned to Grey and myself. 

44 You are not policemen, I think,” he said, 
courteously. “ I fear I shall be compelled to ask 
you to withdraw from my house.” 

“ I can only go accompanied by Miss Alexan¬ 
der,” I replied. “ In a journal of her dead 
mothers is a statement of the date of her birth. I 
have written to Tarbes, and the mayor has sent 
me a certified copy of the register. I have 
placed the matter in the hands of a London soli¬ 
citor, Mr. Harcombe.” 

The young man started forward, with some furi¬ 
ous exclamation. Mr. Alexander gently pushed 
him back. He looked greatly disconcerted, never¬ 
theless. It was plain, he saw the game was up. 
But his composure and courtesy did not desert 
him. 

44 My dear,” he said, turning to his wife, 44 will 
you request Margaret to join us?” 

44 You know she will not,” retorted the woman. 
44 She has locked herself in. Perhaps, if Mr. 
Grey calls her, she will come,*' she added, sueer- 
mgly. 

1 raised my voice, and called loudly, 

44 Margaret, Margaret!” 

A door at the end of the corridor opened, and 
Margaret looked out, and then rushed forward. 


I forgot everything. I caught her in my arms, 
whispering her name, whispering words of wild 
tenderness. She could not speak. But I saw 
her face. I was answered! 

4 ^I find, Margaret,” said her father, with as¬ 
tounding coolness, 44 that I was mistaken. You 
are of age.” 

44 Oh, take me to your mother,” moaned Mar¬ 
garet. 44 1 have been shut up there day and 
night. They tried to make me marry him,” 
pointing to the young man, who stood, glowering 
at us, only prevented, I think, from springing at 
my throat, by Mr. Alexander’s restraining hand, 
and the presence of the policeman. 

*We took her home. The next day Mr. Alex¬ 
ander positively called to pay his respects to my 
mother. She refused to see him. He did the 
injured, ruined father to Margaret, and abso¬ 
lutely got her to settle twenty thousand pounds 
on him. Later, we learped that he had already 
dissipated fully half her fortune: but we were 
so thankfm for her escape from the danger of 
those three days, that we were content to leave 
it thus. 

The young man, Gerald Frince, had come on 
firzt to the villa, which they had hired from its 
owner in Turin. He had driven into Florence 
himself to meet the train, so that Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander's arrival was a profound secret. They 
had traced Margaret to Florence, and knew that 
she was under my care. Prince did his work 
well. When Margaret descended to the carriage, 
Mrs. Alexander’s maid was in it, who threw 
a shawl over the girl’s head, and stifled her cries. 
Indeed, Margaret said that she almost immedi¬ 
ately fainted. They had reached the villa before 
she recovered. She fastened herself into her 
chamber so securely that they n ould not get to 
her. She had eaten nothing. Water she had 
got by letting a little bucket down into a cistern 
under her window. 

It is an old story, but a true one. Margaret is 
my wife, now. My mother’s health is quite 
restored, and we are very happy. 


“NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE.” 

BY FRANK W. HARWELL. 


Sweet mother, do not weep, 
Though chastouing !»e His rod; 
Thy l>abe’8 but gone to sleep, 

To wake with heuv’u and God. 
Exchanging mil and u^ars 
For yonder Idis-ful shore, 

He sour.- amid the t>plicrc;*— 
“Not l«*ot, hut gone Seforo.” 


In heaven, a song of Joy 
Pervades the sacred air, 
Enters thy baby boy 
The pearly gates ajar.: 

A messenger from earth 

Has reached the other shore; 
Oh! blissful, heavenly birth— 

44 Not lost, hut gone l>efore.” 
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L PLEASURE EXERTION. 

by josiah allen’s wipe. 


They have been havin’ pleasure exertions all 
summer here to Jonesville. Every week a most 
they would go off on a exertion after pleasure, 
and Josiah was all up in end to go too. 

That man is a well principled man, as I ever 
see, but if he had his head he would be worso 
than any young man I ever see to foller up pic¬ 
nics, and 4th of Julys, and camp meetins, and 
all pleasure exertions. But I don’t eucourage 
him in it. I have said to him time and agin, 
“There is a time for everything, Josiah Allen, 
and after any body has lost all their teeth, and 
every might of hair, on the top of their head, it 
is time for ’em to stop goin’ to pleasure exer¬ 
tions.” 

But good land 1 I might jest ns well talk to the 
wind! If that man should get tube as old as 
Mr. Met busier, and be a goin’ a thousand years 
old, he would prick up his ears if he should hear 
of an exertion. All summer long that man has 
beset me to go to ’em, for he wouldn’t go without 
me. Old Bunker llill himself, liaint any sounder 
in principle than Josiah Allen, and I have had to 
work head-work to make excuses, and quell him 
down. But last week the old folks was goin’ to 
have one out on the lake, on an island, and that 
man sot his foot down that go he would. 

“ We was to the breakfast-table a talkin’ it over, 
and says I, “ 1 shan't go, for I am afraid of big 
water any way.” 

Says Josiah, “ x ou are jest as liable to be killed 
in one place as another.” 

Says I, with a almost frigid air, as I passed 
him his coffee, “ Mebby I shall bo drownded on 
dry land. Josiah Allen; but I don’t believe it.” 

Says he in a complaiuin’ tone, “ I can t get you 
started onto a exertion for pleasure any way.” 

Says I, in a almost eloquent way, “ I don’t be¬ 
lieve in makin’ such exertions after pleasure. I 
den’t believe in chasin’ of her in.” Soya I, 

“ Let her come of her own free will.** Says I. 
“You can’t catch her by eludin’ of her up, no 
more than you can fetch a shower up in a drou th, 
by goin’ out doors, and running after a cloud up 
in the heavens above you. Sit down, and be pa- ; 
tient, and when it gets ready the refreshin’ rain j 
drops will begin to fall without none of your help, j 
And it is jest so with Pleasure. Josiah Allen ; you j 
may chase her up over all the ocians, and big j 
mountains of the earth, and she will keep ahead j 
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of you all the time; but set down, and not fa¬ 
tigue yourself a thinkin’ about her, and like as 
not she will come right into your house unbeknown 
to you.” 

“ Wall,” says he, “ I guess I’ll have another 
griddle cake, Samantha.” And as he took it. and 
poured the maple syrup over it, he added gently, 
but firmly, “ I shall go, Samantha, to this exer¬ 
tion, and I should be glad to have you present at 
it, because it seems jest to me, as if 1 should fall 
overboard durin’ the day.” 

Men are deep. Now that man knew that no 
amount of religious preachin’ could stir me up 
like that one speech. For though I liaint no hand 
to coo, and don’t encourage him in bein’ spoony 
at all, he knows that I am wrapped almost com¬ 
pletely up in him. I went. 

We had got to start about the middle of the 
night, for the lake was 15 miles from Jonesville, 
and the old mare bein’ so slow, we had got to start 
a hour or 2 ahead of the rest. I told Josiah in 
the first ont, that I had jest, as lives set up all 
night, as to be routed out at 2 o’clock. But he 
was so animated and happy at the idee of goin*, 
that he looked on the bright side of everything, 
and he said that we would go to bed before dark, 
and get as much sleep as we commonly did! So 
we went to bed the sun an hour high. But we 
hadn’t more’n got settled down into the bed, 
when we heard a buggy and a single wagon stop 
to the gate, and 1 got up and peeked through the 
window, and I see it was visitors come to spend 
t he evenin’. Elder Wesley Minkly and his family, 
and Deacon Dobbins’ folks. Josiah vowed that 
he wouldn’t stir one step out of that bed that 
night. But I argued with him pretty sharp, while 
1 was throwin’ on my clothes, and I finally got 
him started up. I haint deceitful, but I thought 
if I got my clothes all on, before they came in, I 
wouldn't tell ’em that I had been to bed that time 
of day. And I did get all dressed up, even to my 
handkerchief pin. And I guess they had been 
there ns much os ten minutes before 1 thought 
that I hadn’t took my night-cap off. They looked 
dretful curious at me, and I felt awful meachin. 
But I jest ketclied if off, and never said nothin’. 
But when Josiah came out of the bedroom, with 
what little hair he has got standin’ out in every 
direction, no 2 hairs a layen’ the same way, and 
one of his galluses a hangin’ ’most to the floor 
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under bis best coat, I up and told ’em. I thought 
mebby they wouldn’t stay long. Bat Beacon 
Dobbins’ folks seemed to be all waked up on the 
subject of religion, and they proposed we should 
turn it into a kind of a conference mectin’, so 
they never went home till after 10 o’clock. 

It was most 11 o'clock when Josiah and me got 
to bed agin. And then jest os I was get tin’ into 
u drowse, I heard the cat in the buttery, and I 
got up to let her out And that rousted Josiah 
up, and he thought he heard the cattle in the 
garden, and he got up and went out. And there 
we was a marehin’ round most all night. And 
if we would get into a nap, Josiah would think 
it w as mornin’, and he would start up and go out 
to look at the clock. lie seemed so afraid we 
would be belated, and not get to that exertion in 
time. And there we was on our feet most all 
night. I lost myself once, for 1 dreampt that 
J osiah was a droundin’, and Deacon Dobbins was 
on the shore a prayin’ for him. It started me so, 
that I jest ketched hold of Josiah and hollerd. 
It skairt him awfully, and says he, “ What does 
ail you, Samantha ? I haint been asleep before, 
to-night, and now you have rousted me up for 
good. I wonder what time it is.” And then he 
got out of bed again, and went out and looked at 
t lie clock. It w r as half-past one, and he said “ he 
didn’t believe we had better go to sleep again, 
for fear we would be too late for the exertion, 
and he wouldn’t miss that for nothin.” 

“ Exertion,” says I, in a awful cold tone. “ I 
should think we had had exertion enough for one 
spell.” 

But I got up at 2 o’clock, and made a cup of 
tea, as strong as I could, for we both felt beat out, 
worse than if we had watched in sickness. 

But as bad, and wore out as Josiah felt bodily, 
he was all animated in his mind about what a 
good time he was a goin’ to have. He acted fool¬ 
ish, and I told him so. I wauted to wear my 
brown and black gingham, and a shaker; but Jo¬ 
siah insisted that 1 should wear a new lawn dress 
t hat he had brought me home as a present, and I 
had got just made up. So jest to plese him 1 put 
it on, and my best bonnet. And that man, all I 
could do and say, would wear a pair of panta¬ 
loons I had been a makin’ for Thomas Jefferson. 
They was gettin’ up a military company to 
Thomas J’s school, and these pantaloons was 
white with a blue stripe down the sides, a kind 
of uniform. Josiah took a awful fancy to ’em. 
And says he, 

“I will wear ’em Samantha, they look so 
dressy.” * 

Says I, “They haint hardly done. I was goin’ 
to stitch that blue stripe on the left leg on again. 
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They haint finished as they ought to be, and I 
would not wear ’em. It looks vain in you.” 

Says he, “ I will wear ’em, Samantha. I will 
be dressed up, for once.” 

I didn’t contend with him. Thinks I, we are 
makin’ fools of ourselves, by goin’ at all, and if 
he wants to make a little bigger fool of himself 
by wearin’ them white pantaloons, I won’t stand 
in his light. And then I had got some machine 
oil onto ’em, so I felt that I had got to wash ’em 
any way, before Thomas J. took ’em to school. 
So he put ’em on. 

I had good vittles, and a sight of ’em. The 
basket wouldn’t hold ’em all. So Josiah had to 
put a bottle of red rhaspberry jell into the pocket 
of his dress coat, and lots of other little things, 
such as spoons, and knives, and forks, in his pan¬ 
taloons, and breast pockets. He looked like 
Captain Kidd, armed up to the teeth, and I told 
him so. But good land, he would have carried a 
knife in his mouth, if I had asked him to, he felt 
so neat about goin’, and bosted so, on what a 
splendid exertion it was going to be. 

We got to the lake about eight o’clock, for the 
old mare went slow. We was about the first ones 
there, but they kep a cornin’, and before 10 
o’clock we all got there. There was about 20 old 
fools of us, when we got all collected together. 
And about 10 o’clock we sot sail for the island. 

I had made up my mind from the first on’t to 
face trouble, and so it didn’t put me out so much 
when Deacon Dobbins, in gettin’ into the boat 
stepped onto my new lawn dress, and tore a hole 
in it as big as my two hands, and ripped it half 
offen the waist. But Josiah havin’ felt so ani¬ 
mated and tickled about the exertion, it worked 
him up awfully, when jest after we had got well 
out onto the lake, the wind took his hat off, and 
blew it away out onto the lake, ne had made up 
his mind to look so pretty that day, and be so 
dressed up, that it worked him up awfully. And 
then the sun beat down unto him; and if he had 
had any hair onto his head it would have seemed 
more shady. But I did the best I could by him, 
I stood by him, and pinned on his red bandanna 
handkerchief onto his head. But as 1 was a 
fixin’ it on, I see there was something more than 
mortification that ailed him. The lake was rough, 
and the boat rocked, and I see he was beginning 
to be awful sick. He looked deathly. Pretty 
soon I felt bad too. Oh! the wretchedness of thut 
time. I have enjoyed poor health considerable 
in my life, but never did I enjoy so much sick¬ 
ness, in so short a time, as I did on that pleasure 
exertion to the island. I suppose our bein' up 
| all night a most, made it worse. When we reached 
s the island we was both weak as cats. 
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I set right down on a stun, and held my head j as the weinen all turned to face me, Josiah 
for a spell, for it did seem as if it would split > scowled at me, and shook his fist at them 4 wim- 
open. After a while 1 staggered up onto my feet, \ men, and made the mo9t mysterious motions with 

and finally I got so I could walk straight, and bis hands towards 'em. But the minute they 

sense things a little. Then I began to take the turned round he smiled in asickish way, nndpre- 
things out of my dinner basket. The butter had tended to go to whistlin’. 

ail melted, so we had to dip it out with a spoon. < Says I, “What is the matter Josiah Allen? 

And a lot of water had swashed over the side of j What are you off here for? ? ’ 
the boat, so my pies, and tarts, and delicate cake, “ I am a meditatin’, Samantha.” 

and cookies, looked awful mixed up. But no j Says I, “ Do you come down and jine the corn- 

worse than the rest of the companies did. But pany this minute, Josiah Allen. You was in a 

we did the best we could, and begun to make pre- awful taken’ to come with ’em, and what will 

parations to eat, for the man that owned the boat they think to see you act so?” 
said he knew it would rain before night, by the \ The wemrnin happened to be a lookin’ the other 
way the sun scalded. There wasn't a man or a way fora minute, and he looked at me as if he would 
women there but what the perspiration jest poured take my head off, and made the strangest motions 
down their faces. W r e was a haggered andmelan- towards 'em, but the minute they looked at him, 
choly lookin’ set. There was a piece of woods he would pretend to smile that deathly smile, 
a little ways off, but it was up quite a rise of Says I, “ Come, Josiah Allen, we’regoin* to get 
ground, and, there wasn’t one of us but what had dinner right away, for we are afraid it wili rain.” 

the rheumntiz. more or less. We made up a fire “ Oh wall,” says he, “a little rain, more or less, 

on the sand, though it seemed as if it was hot j haint a goin’ to hinder a man from meditatin?” 
enough to steep the tea and coffee as it was. j I was wore out, and says I, “ Do you stop raedi- 
After we got the fire started, I liisted a umbe- S tatin’ this minute, Josiah Allen.” 
rell. and sat down under it, and fanned myself \ Says he, “I won't stop, Samantha. I let you 
hard, for I was afraid of a sunstroke. J have your way a good deal cf the time ; but when 

Wall I guess I had set there ten minutes or \ l take it into my head to meditate, you haint a 
more, when all of a sudden I thought where is j goin' to break it up.” 

Josiah! I hadn’t seen him since we had got J Just at that minute they called to me from the 
there. I riz right up and asked the company, j shore, to come that minute to find some of my 

almost wildly, “if they had seen my companion j dishes. And we had to start off. But oh the 

Josiah?” They said “No they hadn’t.” But ‘ gloom of my mind that, was added to the lame- 
Cclestine Wilkins’ little girl, who had come with 5 ness of my body. Them strange motions, and 
her grandpa, and grandma Gowdey spoke up, and j looks of Josiah, were on me. Had the sufferins’ 


says she, “ I seen him a goin’ off towards the 
woods; lie acted dreadfully strange too, he seemed 
to be a walkin’ off side ways.” 

“Had thcsufferin8’ we had undergone made him 
delirious?*’ says l to myself, and then I started 
off on the run towards the woods, and old Miss 
Bobhct, and Miss Gowdey, and Sister Minkley, 
and Deacon Dobbins’ wife, all rushed after me. 
Oh, the agony of them 2 or 3 minutes, my mind 
so distracted with fourbodins, and the perspira¬ 
tion a pourin’ down. But all of a sudden on the 
edge of the woods we found him. Miss Gowdey 
weighed 100 pounds less than me, had got a little 
ahead of me. He sat backed up against a; tree, 
in a awful cramped position, with his left leg 
under him. He looked dretful uncomfortable, 
but when Miss Gowdey hollered out “Oh, here 
you be; we have been skairt about you. What 
j - the matter?” He smiled a dretful sick smile, 


of the night added to the trials of the day made 
him crazy. I thought more’n as likely as not I 
had got a luny on my hands for the rest of my 
days. And then, oh how the sun did scald down 
onto me, and the wind took the smoke so into my 
face, that there wasn’t hardly a dry eye in my 
head. And then a perfect swarm of yeller wasps 
lit down onto our vittles as quick as we laid 'em 
down, so you couldn’t touch a thing without run¬ 
ning a chance to be stung. Oh, the agony of that 
time. But I kop to work, and when we had got 
difiner most ready, I went back to call Josiah 
again. Old Miss Bobhct said she would go with 
me, for she thought she see a wild turnip in the 
woods there, and her boy Shakspeare had a awful 
cold, and she would dig one to give him. So we 
started up the nill again. He set in jest thesnme 
position, all huddled up, with his leg under him, 
so uncomfortable a lookin’ creeter as l ever see. 


and says he. “Oh, I thought I would come out But when we both stood in front of him, he pre- 
here. and me dilate a spell. It was always a real tended to look careless, and hnppy, and smiled 
treat to me to meditate" \ that sick smile. 


Jest then I came up a 


pantin’ for breath, and 


| 

1 


Says I, “ Come, Josiah Al’en ; dinner is ready.” 
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“Oh, I haint hungry,” says he. “The table 
will probably be full. I had jest os leves wait.” 

“ Table full!” says I. “ You knew jest.as well 
as I do, that we are eatin’ on 4he ground. Do 
you come and eat your dinner this minute.” 

“ Yes do come,” says Miss Bobbet. 

“ Oh,” says he, with that ghastly smile, a pre¬ 
tendin’ to joke, “ I have got plenty to eat here, I 
can eat muskeeters.” 

The air was black with ’em, I couldn’t deny it. 

“The muskeeters will eat you, more likely,” 
says I: “ Look at your face and hai.ds.” 

“ Yes, they have eat considerable of a dinner 
out of me, but I don’t begrech ’em. I haint small 
enough I hope, to begrech ’em one meal.” 

Miss Bobbet went off in search of her wild 
turnip, and Josiah whispered to me with a savage 
look, and a tone sharp as a sharp axe, 

“Can’t you bring 40 or 60 more wimmim up 
here? l r ou couldn’t come here a minute, with¬ 
out a lot of other wimmin tied to your heels?” 

I began to see daylight, and after Miss Bobbet 
got her wild turnip, I jnade some excuse to send 
her on a head, and then Josiah told me. 

It seems he had set down on that bottle of rasp¬ 
berry jell. That blue stripe on the side wasn’t 
hardly finished as I said, and I hadn’t fastened 
my thread properly, so when he got to pullin’ at 
’em to try to wipe off the jell, the thread started, 
and bein’ sewed on a machine, that seam jest 
ripped right open from top to bottom. That was 
what he had walked off side ways towards the 
woods for. Josiah Allen’s wife haint one to de¬ 
sert a companion in distress. I pinned ’em up as 
well as I could, and I didn’t say a word to hurt 
his feelin's, only I jest said this to him, as I was 
a fixin’ ’em. I fastened my gray eye firmly and 
almost sternly onto him, and says I, “Josiah 
Allen is this pleasure?” Says I, “\ r ou was de¬ 
termined to come.” 

“ Throw th*t in my fece again, will you ? What 
if I wuz ? There goes a pin into my leg. I should 
think I had suffered enough, without your stab- 
bin’ of me with pins.” 

“ Wall then stand still, and not be a caperin’ 
round so. How do you suppose I can do any¬ 
thing with you a tousin’ round so?” 

“ Wall don’t be so agravatin’ then.” 

I fixed ’em as well as I could, but they looked 
pretty bad, and then there they was all covered 
with jell too. What to do I didn’t know. But 
finally I told him I would put my shawl onto 
him. So I doubled it up corner ways, as big as 
I could, so it almost touched the ground behind, 
and he walked back to the table with me. I told 
him it was best to tell the company all about it, 
but he jest put his foot down that he wouldn’t, 


| ancl 1 told him if he wouldn’t that he must make 
1 his own excuses to the company about wearin’ 
| the shawl. So he told ’em that he always loved 
\ to wear summer shawls, he thought it made a man 

I look so dressy.” 

But he looked as if he would sink, all the time 
he was a sayin’ it. They all looked dretful curi¬ 
ous at him, and he looked as meachin’ as if he 
had stole a sheep, and he never took a nrinute’s 
comfort, nor I nuther. He was sick all the way 
back to the shore, anti so was I. And jest as we 
got into our wagons and started for home, the rain 
begun to pour down. The wind turned our old 
umberell inside out in no time; my lawn dress 
was most spilte before, and now I give up my 
bunnet. And I says to Josiah, 

“ This bunnet and dress are spilte Josiah Allen, 
and I shall have to buy some new ones.” 

“Wall! wall I who said you wouldn’t!” he 
snapped out. 

But it wore on him. Oh, how the rain poured 
down. Josiah havin’ nothin’ but his handker¬ 
chief on his head felt it more than 1 did. 1 had 
took a apron to put on a getiin' dinner, and I 
tried to make him let me pin it on to his head. 
But says he firmly, 

“ I haint proud and haughty, Samantha, but I 
do feel above ridin’ out with a pink apron on for 
a hat.” 

W all theu, says I, “ get as wet as sop if you 
had ruther.” 

I didn’t say no more, but there we jest sot and 
suffered. The rain poured down, the wind howled 
at us, the old mare went slow, the rheumatizlaid 
holt of both of us, and the thoughi of the new 
bunnet and dress was a wearin’ on Josiah I knew. 
There wasn’t a house for the first 7 miles, and 
; after we got there, I thought we wouldn’t go in, 
for we had got to get home to milk any way, and 
we was both as wet as we could be. After I had 
beset him about the apron, we didn’t say hardly 
•a word for as much as 13 miles or so; but I did 
speak ouce, as he leaned forward with the rain a 
drippin’ offen his bandannu handerchief onto his 
white pantaloons. I says to him in stern tones. 
“ Is this pleasure, Josiah Allen ?” 

He gave the old mare a awful cut, and says he, 
“I’d like to know what you want to be so agre- 
vatin’ for?” 

I didn’t multiply any more words with him, 
only as we drove up to our door-step, and he 
helped me out unto a mud puddle, I says to him, 
“ Mebby you’ll bear to me another time, Josiah 
Allen.” 

And 111 bet he will. I.hain’t afraid to bet-a 
ten cent bill, that that man tvon’t never open his 
mouth to me again about a Pleasure Exertion. 
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THE LITTLE SHOP AT OOWANHAM. 

BY FANNIE HODGSON BURKETT, 


That was what the villagers called it—the Little J 
Shop; and so they had called it from the first 
morning Keturah Bright opened its shutters; : 
and since then it had become one of Gowanham’s 
institutions. But that was many years before 
the time from which I date my story about it, for 
at the time the place was opened Keturah was a 
middle-aged woman, and when it was closed she 
had been dead some time; and before she died 
she had lived fully the number of years allotted 
to mankind. Before her death a great change 
had taken place in the small household behind 
the tiny dark room where the counter stood, and 
where the darning-needles and Berlin-wools were 
piled, one on top of the other, on the numerous 
shelves. Up to six years before she died, the old 
woman had lived entirely alone. But one morn¬ 
ing a customer going in early to make a purchase, 
found her sitting in her usual place, behind the 
counter, with a companion, and this companion 
was a child, which was rather surprising, since 
it was not known that she had any relatives, and 
she had never appeared fond of children. She 
was “ close-mouthed,” as they call it, seldom talk¬ 
ing about her own affairs, and frequently dispos¬ 
ing of questioners with some sharpness ; but her 
'visitor’s curiosity was so great upon this occasion 
that, despite the remembrance of previous re- 
bulls, it overpowered her prudence. ! 

“Why, Missus!” she exclaimed, with good 
natured bluntness, “ Who’d ha’ thought it?” 

“ Aye,” was Keturah’s unflinching reply. *«Who 
would ?” 

The customer set her basket on the counter, 
and stared at the child with an honest expression 
of interest, which settled at last into as honest an 
expression of admiration, for it was a pretty 
child, with a wondrously fair little face, and curl¬ 
ing, soft light hair. 

“Heart alive!” she said next. “She’s a 
pretty un! There’s no fkvor o’ you about her, 
Missus. There cannot be much kin betwixt 
you.” 

Then Keturah, rising from her seat, rested her 
two knotty, hard-worked old hands on the coun¬ 
ter directly opposite the questioner, and faced 
her with a stolid defiance. 

“ Bo you want anything?” she said. 

“ Aye, to be sure,” good-temperedly ignoring 
the implied sarcasm. “I come in for some but- 
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tons for our Margery; but seein’ the child there, 
drove it clean out o’ my head.” 

The old woman brought out the required articles, 
in silence; in fact, she did not utter another word 
until the buttons had been wrapped in paper, and 
handed over to the purchaser, and then, as her 
visitor was turning away in despair of gaining 
any further information, she somewhat startled 
her by calling her back. 

“ Here !” she said. 

The woman stopped, and looked round at her. 

“I suppose,” said Keturah, “that if people 
ask you about this child you’d like to be able to 
tell them something.” 

“ Bure enough,” said the woman. “ If I knew 
anything.” 

“ Very well,” said Keturah. “ If any one asks 
you anything, you can tell them this much. She 
is the daughter of a son of mine who is no credit 
to me, and her mother is his wife, and no credit 
to him; and I am going to try to make an honest 
woman of her, and her name is Stephanie; but 
she is to be called Steenie, because Stephanie is 
her mother’s name, and is no credit to anybody.” 

Of course, there was no end to speculation as 
to the true state of affairs, when this was noised 
abroad, but no one ever knew the exact truth. 
Some said, indeed, that Keturah Bright, having 
| been left a widow, with an only son, had been so 
; passionately attached to him, that she had spent 
her youth iu bard labor for his sake, and when he 
grew up he had been wild and reckless, had mar¬ 
ried a French girl of tarnished reputation, and, 
going from bad to worse, had, in the end, com¬ 
mitted some crime for which he ha^ been trans- 
j ported for life. But how the story had floated 
to Gowanham, and whether it had any founda¬ 
tion or not, remained a mystery to the last; for, 
after the little girl’s first appearance behind the 
counter of the Little Shop, both father and mo¬ 
ther were lost to her. 

In the course of time, Steenie, as she was al¬ 
ways called, became as much of a Gowanham in- 
\ etitution as the Little Shop itself. The fact was 
that. Gowanham had a leaning toward institutions, 
\ and the little creature being pretty and tractable, 
| was, so to speak, taken in hand, by popular con- 
j sent. The Rector, himself, who was Go wan ham’s 
| infallible authority, took a fancy to her, and when 
i she grew old enough, his daughter made a pro- 
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tegee of her, and gave her extra lessons two or i 
three times a week. Whether her life at home : 
was very happy or not it would be difficult to say. 
Keturoh was not even demonstrative, in an ordi¬ 
nary way, and, certainly, there was not much ex- j 
citement in the life behind the Little Shop; but 
whether her existence was bright or dull, the 
child Steenie, living over day by day, bore it 
cheerfully and simply, and was only different from 
other children in being so conscientious, and self- 
possessed, and industrious, that she was quite 
like a little woman. 

IJhen she was fourteen, Keturah died, and 
then Gowanham found cause for astonishment 
again. She had laid strict injunctions upon Stee¬ 
nie to hold to the Little Shop, and carry on its 
business just as it had been carried on in her life¬ 
time. It would be a means of independence for 
her, she said; she would have a home of her own, 
and a place in the worla; and as to being alone, 
there was no need of that—she could choose some 
elderly person to be companion and assistant in 
one. On hearing this, Gowanham was not only 
surprised, but rather scandalized. The idea of 
the child's bearing upon her young shoulders ; 
such a weight of responsibility was not a plea¬ 
sant one, and many of her friends demurred 
against it openly. But in her pretty, steadfast 
way Steenie held to her determination to submit 
to her dead relative’s wishes; and so, in the end, 
even those who were fondest of her, became re¬ 
conciled, and encouraged the small proprietress 
of the Little Shop, and, at last, admired her in 
her character as an institution more than ever. 
As to the choice of a companion, Steenie settled j 
that herself, when, about a fortnight after Ke- ] 
turah’s death, her friend, the Rector, called to see j 
her. | 

“I have been thinking, sir,” she said, after; 
rising from her chair to greet him, a modest little ; 
figure in black, with a gentle way of moving, I 

I have been thinking, sir, that I should like to j 
have old Tibby.” 

“ Old Tibby !” said the Rector. “ What for, 
my dear? Oh, to be sure!” suddenly recollect¬ 
ing himself. “I had forgotten for the moment. 
You mean you would like to have her to stay with 
you by way of company.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Steenie, looking up at him 
with a simple anxiety. “I have been thinking 
so. You see she doesn’t find the almshouse so 
easy to bear with since the rheumatism came on, 
and it seems to me it would be best to ask some 
one to come here who really needs a home very 
/nuch. Don’t you think so?” 

*■ l think that you are a good, thoughtful little 
woman, my dear,” said the Rector; “and it 


makes me very happy to be able to say so. I will 
go and see old Tibby about it myself.” And so 
the matter of Steenie’s companion was settled 
satisfactorily to all parties. 

About two years later, Gowanham was actually 
surprised even once again. One or two persons 
of keen perceptive faculties suddenly awakened 
to a sense of the fact that Steenie was not so much 
of a child as she had been—indeed, w as almost a 
woman. Her customers going into the Little 
Shop observed that the little figure had shot up 
into a tall one, and that the girlish face w as very 
pretty indeed. 

“ Dangerously pretty for a child exposed as 
she is!” said the good Rector to his wife, after 
one of his visits. “And yet,” with pardonable 
weakness, “ I canuot wish it was less pretty, for 
she is a sensible little thing.” 

She was a sensible little thing. Good-sense, 
and simple singleness of purpose w ere peculiar to 
her. There was not an atom of frivolity in he* 
whole nature; and though she laughed and colored 
often over the blunt, broad compliments of the 
honest countrymen and women who made their 
purchases from her, her pleasure in their admi¬ 
ration was an innocent, healthy pleasure, and 
brought to her no foolish flutter of gratified 
vanity. 

“Are you never afraid?” said a lackadaisical 
young matron to her. “I mean are you never 
afraid that people will be rude to you, knowing 
you are so much alone.” 

“No,” answered Steenie. “I am not afraid 
at all; and I believe it is because I am not afraid, 
that people do not think of being rude to me.” 

She was a cheerful little soul too. She made 
the tiny dark rooms positively bright. Tibby de¬ 
clared, and, indeed, it was her opinion, that when 
the shop was closed, and Steenie came into the 
kitchen to talk or read aloud, the highly-polished 
tins and dish-covers shone trebly bright, because 
they reflected her pleasant young face so often. 

“ It’s a sight to see her, ma’am,” the old wo¬ 
man said to the Rector’s wife. “ It’s a sight to 
see her sittin* in the big wooden rockin’-cliair, 
an’ readin’ out so graud and easy ; for big words 
is nothin’ to her. An’ her so pretty an’ young, 
too.” 

Very naturally Steenie Bright became more 
aud more of a favorite at the Rectory, and spent 
many of her spare moments there, particularly 
\ after Mbs Denham married and went away, leav- 
\ ing the old couple alone. In the eyes of good 
| Mrs. Denham, Steenie Bright became nearer per¬ 
fection every day of her life. As she grew 
j older, she fell into the habit of relying upon her 
\ for advice, and information, and assistance, for 
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the girl possessed so much tact and clear good 
sense, that she was quite invaluable in all chari¬ 
table enterprises, and, accordingly, often found 
herself called upon. 

“ Steenie, my dear,” the old lady would say, 
“ I want you to tisit those new-comers on Lower 
Gowanham. They are in great distress, I hear, 
and I should like to know if they are worth 
helping.” 

Or, perhaps it would be to the Rector himself. 

“ Edward, I wish you would call at the Little 
Shop, and ask Steenie to see the Dowes, and let 
me know what they want. The children are ill, 
and Steenie has such a nice way with children.” 

It was on some such occasion as this that Stee¬ 
nie first heard of, and encountered Kenneth 
Dart. 

She had gone up to the Rectory one dark win¬ 
ter’s afternoon, and was standing before the fire 
warming her feet, her hands in her little black 
muff, while Mrs. Denham packed a basket of 
provisions, when suddenly an idea seemed to occur 
to the good old lady. 

** Dear me, Steenie,” she exclaimed, “ I forgot 
to mention the curate to you." 

“ If Mr. Denham is going to employ one, I am 
very glad,” said Steenie. “ I think he needs 
assistance, Gowanham is growing so.” 

“ Just what I have often remarked,” said Mrs. 
Denham. “ He has been terribly over-worked, 
of late, and he has just met with the person he 
warns, a Mr. Kenneth Dart, who was obliged to 
give up his former curacy on account of ill health, 
brought on by some difficulty of climate in the 
village where he was situated—marshes, I think, 
my dear ; and Gowanham is the very place for 
him. There, Steenie, the basket is ready ” 

It was very foggy and dark outside, and Steenie, 
with the basket on her arm, and her hands in 
the black muff, found the yellow dusk unpleasant 
enough after the blight parlor, but she stepped 
out into it bravely, and walked down the gravel- 
path briskly enough to set the young blood danc¬ 
ing in her veins. 

But, reaching the gates, she was stopped by a 
little accident. As she passed through them, 
some one, turning the corner sharply, and not 
seeing her in the murkiness, ran against her so 
suddenly, that both muff and basket fell to the 
ground, and sundry small parcels were scattered 
at her feet. 

“ Oh, dear,” she exclaimed. “ What a pity !’» 

The gentleman—it was a gentleman—raised his 
hat with a hurried apology. Looking down, he 
Baw a slight figure in a gray cloak and hat, and 
a lovely, troubled face uplifted ; looking up, Stee¬ 
nie, almost unconsciously, took in the outward 


appearance of a tall, cadaverous young man, with 
a pair of fine, dark eyes; at this moment, touched 
with a faint expression of annoyance, and her 
recognition of this expression made her recollect 
herself. 

“ It doesn’t matter much,” she said, in & 
pretty, cheerful way. And then, rescuing the 
packages, “ It doesn’t matter at all, it seems, be¬ 
cause nothing is injured, and the bottle of wine 
is quite safe. Thank you,”as he handed her a 
little parcel. “ That is the tea. Nothing has 
rolled awa£, I think.” 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “ I did not see Jrou. 
I was wondering where I should Gnd the Rectory. 
Perhaps you can tell me, if you will be so good.” 

“ Yes,” Steenie answered. “ We are before 
the gates, now. I have just left the house.” 

11 Thank you,” and raising his hat again, he 
turned in through the gateway, as Steenie went 
on. 

“ I wonder,” she said, quickening her pace, 
and holding something more firmly to the basket, 
“I wonder if that is Mr. Kenneth Dart? IIow 
dreadfully ill ho looks, and how tall and thin he 
is?” 

It was Mr. Kenneth Dart she found out, on 
her next visit to her friends, and it was quite de¬ 
cided that he should take the curacy. lie was a 
younger member of an old, but broken-down and 
impoverished family, it appeared, and had no¬ 
thing hut his own exertions to depend upon, and 
so far had been the reverse of fortunate. 

It was the old story. Life had gone against 
him, and he had made a great mistake. There 
had been half-a-dozen sons in the family to pro¬ 
vide for, and each must have some profession. 
It was an unhappy famPy enough, and an em¬ 
bittered one- -embittered by the continual struggle 
to keep up appearances. There were petty quar¬ 
rels between the brothers and sisters, and high¬ 
handed disagreements. There was not one who 
would not have been glad to break off from ibi 
rest; and so the young men, cold of nature, aud 
warped of mind, and bearing the family curse of 
intolerant pride, went their several ways as early 
in life as possible. The church had not Veen 
Kenneth’s choice, and his conscience stung him 
sharply, w’hen, after a struggle, he accepted it as 
his vocation. His soul was not in his work, but 
he was not brave enough to accept what his life 
had taught hint to regard as a lower lot, or to 
labor and wait with patience. So he took up the 
task, which should have thrilled him to his heart’s 
core, with a sense of its divine purpose, and took 
it up coldly, though with an inward resolve to 
do it all honor, as far as a conscientious outward 
life would go. 
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It so chanced that Steenie did not meet him at 
the Rectory for several weeks after their acciden¬ 
tal encounter, though she heard him preach seve¬ 
ral times. And though he had forgotten her very 
existence, as soon as he left her at the iron gates, 
the moment that he caught sight of her among his 
congregation, Kenneth Dart knew her again. He 
scarcely understood how it was. lie was not 
prone to receive impressions easily, and he was 
singularly free from any youthful weakness, in 
the matter of feminine attractions, but he knew 
the girl's face in an instant. It was not only 
that it was a fair, fresh face—it was a good face, 
a face with a meaning, youthful as it was. There 
was purpose in it, truth in it, brightness in it; it 
was the 9ort of face to encourage one to believe 
in the world, or, at least, to think leniently of it. 
Whatsoever the young hand found to do would 
be done with all its might. This was the woman 
God had made, albeit her womanhood was but 
just in its earliest dawn; this was the woman 
God had made, and life held no power to spoil. 

I do not mean to say that Kenneth Dart saw 
all this; he was not, in those days, the man to 
follow such a train of thought; with him it was 
simply a matter of being attracted or repelled, 
and here he found himself attracted. 

He did not make any inquiries concerning her, 
however, and, perhaps, because he felt so little 
anxiety about the matter, information came to 
him without his having made any effort to gain it. 
In his daily labors among the poorer people, he 
found a certain influence at work which now and 
then surprised him. There was some one person 
in Gowanham, who was not only dear to these 
poor people, but near to them in the truest sense 
of the word. There was some one who had been 
before him, and who had crept into hearts that 
were as sealed books to himself; there was some 
one who helped these people, and gave them 
cheery counsel and bright words, and there was 
not one of them who had not affection and praise 
for this some one; and she was only a girl alter 
all. 

He found this out one of the miserable foggy 
November days, when he was making some visits, 
in one of his bitterest and most dissatisfied moods. 
He was id and wretched—he was often ill, and 
often wretched—and just on this particular even¬ 
ing his life seemed to him to be at its worst. 

He had called at one house, and found one 
child sick* the rest in an uproar, and the hard- 
worked mother in a state of irritated despair; and, 
after the first commonplaces, he was sitting won¬ 
dering miserably what to say or do next, when 
the lAtch was lifted, and the sick boy gave a little 
cry of delight. 


"I’m so glad!” he said, quite hysterically, 
poor child. “I thought you weren’t going to 
come!” And Dart, glancing round, rose from his 
seat at once, at sight of the bright face, and the 
slight figure clad in gray, like some youthful pil¬ 
grim. 

It seemed as if the whole state of affairs altered 
nt once. The quarreling children ceased their 
bickerings, the boy’s pale face quite glowed, and 
even the care-worn mother appeared to recover 
something of spirit before the girl had been in 
the house ten minutes. She set her small basket 
on the table, and began to take some packages 
out. 

“ Mrs. Denham sent them,” she explained. 
“ There is some tea here too, and a bottle of wine 
for Joey. And Joey, here is the picture-book, 
the one about the travelers. Children, who is 
going to put the kettle en for mother's tea? She 
is so tired.” 

Having emptied the basket, she knelt down by 
Joe’s couch for a minute or so, turning over the 
leaves of the book and explaining the pictures, 
talking in a low tone, and at last Kenneth heard 
the word “ patient,” and saw the boy color 
faintly. 

“ I tried to be,” he said. “And I think I was 
until I thought you were not coming, and then 
my head ached so, and the children were so noisy, 

and—and-” But Kenneth lost the rest. She 

could not stay very long. She was obliged to re¬ 
turn to the Rectory, she said. She had promised 
to take tea with Mrs. Denham, and it was late al¬ 
ready ; so, with a few more words to Joey, she 
took the empty basket, and was going out, when 
Kenneth spoke to her, leaving his seat. 

** I am going to the Rectory myself,” he said, 
a trifle awkwardly. “ May I have the pleasure of 
carrying this?” And he held out his hand for 
the basket. 

She let him take it, and they walked out into 
the fog together, he wondering at himself, and 
wondering at her; she wondering a little also, 
but only wondering, sympathetically, why he 
looked so unhappy. 

They said very little to each other. She was 
never talkative, and he was in a silent mood this 
evening. Simple-minded, steadfast Steenie Bright 
was sharpening his sting of conscience again, and 
making him more dissatisfied with himself than 
ever. It was so plain that her heart was in the 
work of her hands. 

“You—you like this sort of thing!*’ he broke 
out, at length. 

Steenie looked up quickly, with a troubled 
wonder in her limpid gray eyes. It was such a 
singular speech for a man in his position to make, 
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and it was made so abruptly, and in so strange a j 
tone. She had wondered once or twice before 
why he was so very unlike a minister. He looked 
very unlike one, with his tall, rather elegant 
figure, his pale, unhealthy face, and that unsatis- 
f.ed expression in his dark eyes. It was, per¬ 
haps, a natural result of her simple training, that 
she should have her own ideas of what was cleri¬ 
cal. 

“Like it?” she echoed, and then modifying 
her tone of surprise, because some quick, inner 
sense told her that it grated upon him. “Yes, I 
like it. It is making people happy, or, at least,” 
with grave conscientiousness, “ happier than they 
would be if we did not try to help them.” 

“ And you never find yourself at a loss, and 
are never tired of it?” 

“I am often at a loss,” she answered, “and 
often discouraged; but one cannot live one’s life 
through without being discouraged, so I am not 
exactly tired. Life itself is never very easy, you 
know.” 

“No,” he returned, in gloomy abstraction. 

“ It is not.” 

He did not know exactly who she was yet, hav¬ 
ing only heard her spoken of as “Miss Steenie,” 
and it did not ocour to him to try to find out. 
He was thinking of other things, and he strode 
on in a’most entire silence until they reached 
their destination. There, entering the parlor to¬ 
gether, they found good Mrs. Denham awaiting 
them, and he was roused from his reverie by her 
greeting. The youthful figure, in its oloak of 
pilgrim gray, was as welcome here, it seemed, as 
in the cottages. 

“You have found yonr way back again, my 
dear child,” she said. “How cold you are! 
Come to the fire. Where did you pick her up, 
Mr. Dart?” 

“ I met Miss—Miss-” began Kenneth, and 

then suddenly awoke to remember that he did 
not know what to call her. Steenie, standing be¬ 
fore the fire, drawing off her neat little gloves, 
turned to him with one of her bright, unspoiled 
smiles. 

“ Nobody has introduced us to each other,” 
she said, to Mrs. Denham. “We forgot all about 
U, I think.” 

Mrs. Denham put an affectionate hand on her 
shoulder, and patted it. 

“ And he has been all these weeks in Gowan- 
ham without knowing you ? I thought every¬ 
body knew our Steenie Bright, Mr. Dart.” 

And this was how Kenneth Dart discovered 
the identity of the influence he had found at 
work. He found it at work often enough after 
this, too, and chance seemed continually throwing 


him into Steenie Bright’s path. He could hardly 
go out without meeting the pretty, quiet, gray 
| figure. He could certainly never go out without 
5 hearing of it. 

\ “ She is very popular,” he once remarked, 

| rather stiffly, to Mrs. Denham. The fact was, 
the time carne when the girl seemed an actual 
i reproach to him. 

\ “ She is very good,” was the brief reply. 

\ Not long after this, the Little Shop had a visitor 
l who had never entered its doors before. One 
evening, just before closing-time, Mr. Kenneth 
Dart made his appearance, rather to Steenie’s 
> surprise. And he did not come to make a pur- 
5 chase, either, or, if he had come to make one, he 
J quite forgot it. He had something to say about 
\ some poor people who were a great trouble to 
| him; but even after he had said it, he did not go 
away, but remained, talking. When at last he 
did go, Steenie found herself feeling both bewil- 
j dered and pained, though she scarcely knew 
l why. She never spent five minutes with the 
S man without being vaguely conscious that he was 
| moody and dissatisfied, even though they so sel- 
| dom spoke to each other; and this night she felt 
more' sure of his unhappiness than ever: and 
| when she went into the kitchen, to Tibby, she 
sat so long in silence on her low stool, before the 
fire, that the old woman asked what troubled 
her. 

“Trouble,” she said, looking up a little. “I 

don’t know, exactly, or, perhaps - Well, 

yes, it is a sort of trouble. I am puzzled, 
Tibby.” 

She was puzzled very frequently before long, 
and it was always Kenneth Dart who puzzled her. 
He began to call at the Little Shop two or three 
times a week, thongh his visits were necessarily 
brief, and were, by no means, sentimental ones. 
Really, she was not quite sure that he liked her 
as other people did. More than once she had 
fancied that he was only coldly anxious about 
her, and was bent on analyzing her in his own 
way. 

One evening, in coming home through the 
j dusk, from a place where she had been unex- 
; pectedly detained, she met with an adventure of 
which her incomprehensible friend was the hero. 

She was hurrying down an unfrequented street, 

J feeling rather bold, and very anxious to get home 
\ to Tibby and the warm kitchen, when she was 
j checked, by finding an obstacle in her path. Her 
J heart began to beat, in a frightened fashion, all 
| at once. It was such a large obstacle, such a 
j strange obstacle, to be lying across the pove- 
\ ment. 

\ ‘ • xt looks like a man,” she 9aid to herself. “ It 
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must be some one who has fallen. I wonder 
what is the matter.” 

It required all her courage to bend down over 
the prostrate figure, and look into its face; and, 
having done so, she could not repress a startled cry. 

“ It is Mr. Dart l” she exclaimed, in a terrified 
voice. “ Oh, poor fellow, how ill he looks!” 

And so it was Kenneth Dart, who, having been 
wretchedly ill all day, had at last broken down, 
in spite of himself, and fainted, in trying to reach 
his lodgings. 

Steenie knelt down upon the ground, at his 
side, and lifted his head upon her lap. It.was 
useless to call for help, and if she left him, he 
might die before she could bring any one; at least 
noting his deathly pallor, and remembering what 
she had heard Mrs. Denham say, she felt it 
would be hazardous to go away without reviving 
him. 

lint, it was a hard task; for, though she rub¬ 
bed his hands and heart until her slight wrists 
ached, more than once she was afraid that she 
should be compelled to go for help. But, just as 
she was on the point of giving up in despair, she 
felt that he stirred, and so bent down, and put¬ 
ting her lips close to his ear, spoke to him. 

“Mr. Dart,” she said, “Mr. Dart, do yon 
hear me ?” 

She was tremulous with oold, but she managed 
to speak in a clear voice, and its sound brought 
him back to the world. He groaned faintly, and 
when she redoubled her efforts to rouse him, he 
opened his eyes, and started at seeing in the dusk 
her shadowy figure and white fhce bending over 
him. 

“ Is—is this death?” he exclaimed, fearfully. 

“ You fointed,” she answered him, trembling, 

“ and I found you lying here. I don’t know 
how long it is since you fell. Oh, Mr. Dart, how 
glad I am to hear you speak.” 

He tried to raise himself, but fell back upon 
her arm, and lay there for a minute, before he 
<5otilil utter a word. 

“ Don't try to get up, yet,” she said. “I oan 
hold you, if you only will not faint again.” 

“ I cannot see you, plainly,” he answered, at 
length ; “ but I think I know your voice. It is 
Miss Bright, from the Little Shop, is it not?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, crying a little, though she 
eould not have told why. “Steenie, you know.” 

This was all they said to each other, until he 
felt himself strong enough to rise, and even then, 
Steenie helping him to his feet, and seeing how \ 
weak he was, almost feared he would fall again, i 

“You must lean on my shoulder,” she said. 
“Don't be afraid of letting your weight rest on 
me. I am stronger than I look.” 


“ But I cannot bear to try you this way,” 
broke out Kenneth, feeling terribly impatient at 
his own feebleness, and forgetting how sharp his 
nervous voice would sound. “ You hod better 
leave me here, Miss Bright.” 

Steenie looked up at him with both surprise 
and pain in her face, but she recovered herself, 
an instant later. She was used to the irritability 
of people who were weak and unstrung. 

“Iam sure I can take you home, if you will 
let me,” she said. “And I cannot leave you 
here, in the eold.” 

So, submitting to her influence, as people al¬ 
ways did, he was fain to try once more, and 
exerted himself to the utmost, even though he felt 
her trembling beneath his weight. He was not 
even able to make up to her for her perseverance 
when he reached his lodgings, for then the light 
and warmth so overpowered him, that he fainted 
again, and it was all Steenie and his landlady 
could do to get him to the sofa. Steenie was still 
near him when he recovered, and in his intense 
prostration he found a curious sense of comfort 
in the mere sight of her face. 

“ You are very kind to me,” he said, weakly, 
but that was all he had strength to utter. 

She waited a little to see that he was really 
improving, and then she came to the sofa and 
settled his cushions with a light, practised hand, 
before leaving him. 

“ Y'ou must try to go to sleep after Mrs. Rhys 
has given you a cup of tea,” she said. “And 
now I must bid you good-night.” 

ilis languid eyes upraising themselves, be¬ 
cause her face was so near, caught such a view 
of it as they had never had before, and meeting 
: his gaze, Steenie blushed innocently. On his 
part, he was merely recognizing what a very 
: sweet and youthful face it was, and how pure 
and fresh it looked, under the shadow of the 
gray, straw hat. 

It was quite natural that such an episode 
should make them better friends than they had 
been before. They saw each other often, and 
when they met at the Rectory, Kenneth fell into 
the habit of walking home to the Little Shop 
with its young proprietress. He liked to be with 
her: girl as she was, she satisfied him, somehow. 
And Steenie, herself, often found the walks home 
pleasant os a memory. But Kenneth did not 
satisfy her. From the first he had puzzled a* ’ 
even pained her by his singularities : and as she 
; began to know and like him better, she found 
\ herself oftener hurt in an undefined way. He 
\ made speeches that startled her, and he was oc- 
| casionally saturnine and gloomy. Perhaps it was 
l this that made her begin to grow thoughtful, and 
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“It is the fever.” And though she spoke with 
great calmness, there was a deep anxiety in her 
resolute young face. 

Kenneth Dart came in the course of half-an- 
hour, and found two baskets prepared instead ot 
one, good old Mrs. Denham in tears, and Steenie 
still dressed to go but. 

“You are surely not thinking of going among 
sing out of the Little Shop, one afternoon, encoun- \ those people yourself,” he said, excitedly, when 
tered him striding rapidly down the street, hur¬ 
ried and breathless, and as she saw that he did 
not notice her. she stopped him to deliver a mes¬ 
sage. 

“Mr. Dart!” she was beginning. “If you \ “ You are a woman—I am a man. You have 

please-” \ no right to expose yourself. There is no need—” 

He quite started at the sound of her voice, and | She stopped him. 
drew back. “There must be need if there i* danger—the 

“ Don’t come near me,” he said. “ You have \ greater the danger the more need- If you please, 
not heard. No. I see you have not. The fever < Mrs. Denham,” turning to her friend, “if you 
has broken out in its most violent form in several j please tell him you think I am doing right.” 
houses, almost simultaneously. I have just come i Rector’s wife as she was, the dear old lady had 
from a place where two children are dying, and \ her weaknesses, and surely the most natural of 
the rest are sickening with it. I am glad I have \ them was her love for pretty Steenie Bright, 
met you in time to give you warning. You must \ “My dear,” sheB»id, tearfhlly, “ 1 do not think 
not go near Lower Gowanham, on any account, s you could do wrong, if you tried; but I cannot 
Miss Bright .” \ help thinking—I really cannot help thinking, my 

Steenie turned pale. In her childhood she re- j love-” And she quite broke down in the ex- 

membcrcd just such an epidemic sweeping over j cess of her motherly fear. 

the place, and, young as she had been, she had > But Steenie stood her ground. She looked 
never forgotten the horror of the time. | straight at Kenneth Dart, with the first touch ot 

“ But, if I am wanted,” she said, “ the poor ! girlish fire in her eyes he had ever felt the power 
people in Lower Gowanham are all my friends, j of. 

you know.” j “You know I am right,” she said. “And I 

“It would be sheer madness to go,” he said, s’ would rather die because I had helped people 
and then stopped short and looked at her as if a l who were suffering, than live because I had left 
new thought had struck him. “And yet I be- ■ them to bear everything alone.” 
lieve you would go,” he added, a trifle sharply, > He did not say another word against her. He 
“if the greatest scoundrel in the place called for j went out of the room in silence. For a moment 
you.” | she had felt a tiny spark of indignation against 

“ If I could do him any good I would go,” she \ him ; but the instant it died out reaction followed, 
said. “Tell me what it will be best for me to do and she was sorry, just as a child might have 
now ?” been. She did not like to speak to him, and he 

“ You must do nothing,” was his reply; “but did not speak to her, so they walked on without 
try to escape the contagion. That is the only exchanging a word until they reached their des- 
thing your friends ought to allow you to do, apart tination. Then, just as be laid his hand upon 
from preparing assistance in the shape of clothes the latch, Steenie’s trouble became too much for 
and nourishing food. Are you on your way to her, and she looked up at him with her timid 
the Rectory?” pain in her eyes. 

“Yes.” “ Mr. Dart,” she faltered. “ If you please, are 

“Then you may put together whatever you you-Have 1 made you angry with me?” 

think will be useful, and when I have changed If she had been a child who had done him some 
my clothes I will come to the house.” wrong, she could not have spoken more simply. 

Steenie, g^ing on her way, reached the Rectory j And she was so much better than he was—so far 
just in time to intercept Mrs. Denham, who, hear- j above him ! His heart hai never quickened at 
ing of the epidemic, was on the point of going out any speech or look of hers before, but it quick- 
to make inquiries. ened then. And yet she did not speak very 

“You must not go, Mrs. Denham,” she said. I warmly. 


she took one of the baskets from the table, evi¬ 
dently with the intention of accompanying him. 

“You are going,” she answered, “and it will 
be no worse for me than it is for you.” 


a little silent herself in time. She was silent 
and thoughtful, at any rate. Old Tibby noticed 
it, in fact, and noticed, too, the habit she con¬ 
tracted of sitting on her stool, before the fire, 
holding puss on her lap, and looking grave and 
absent. 

It was nearly twelve months after the new 
curate's coming to Gowanham, that Steenie, pac- 
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“I have no right to be angry,” he said. "I 
am only fearful. Gowanham cannot £o without 
you.” 

The gentle, troubled heart, under the pilgrim 
gray beat a little sadly. It had often beaten sadly 
of late, though the reason for its sadness was 
Steenie’s own secret. 

tolf Gewanham cannot do without me, God will 
take care of me,” she said, in a soft, half whis¬ 
per. And then they passed in together. 

If I intended to tjell the story* of what, for 
years after, was called the plaguy at Gowanham, 
my narrative would be a long one, for it was 
months before the epidemio died jentirely away. 
My work, however, is only to write a simple his¬ 
tory connected with the Little Shop, and its young 
mistress, and there it must end. 

During the weeks of suffering, Steenie Bright i 
did her work so well and bravely that even her 
nearest friends wondered. The slender young 
figure in pilgrim gn^y, passed from house to house, 
and from bedside to bedside, an almost angelic 
presence. It seemed that, in truth, Gowapham 
could not afford ^to lose her, for the scourge never 
fell, even lightly, upon her, though she grew paler 
and thinner, with her labor and watching. And 
her work brought forth double fruit, though she 
was quite unconscious of it. There was one man, 
who, in his self-enforced labor, looked on at her j 
with a sting of conscience sometimes too hard to ] 
bear. Hers was the work of love; his a cold, ] 
bought sacrifice; and he had been weary of it j 
before he had taken it into his hands. His earn-; 
' estness was so great a mockery, hers so fair a: 
truth. And so it was that the gentle face, and 
half-sad eyes were a greater and more constant 
reproach to him than ever. 

She was very quiet in those days, he noticed, 
and there was often a shadow on her once bright 
facq. She was tired out, and well she might be, 
he told himself. It never occurred to Him that 
she might have other cause for sadness. But 
good, motherly Mrs. Denham became anxious, and 
accused her of being ill, and at last, one night, 
when she came in, tpok possession of her, and 
kept her prisoner. 

41 If you were any one else but Steenie Bright, 
I should say you had a little secret, and were not 
quite happy,” she said; 44 but I know Steenie 
■ Bright so well that I am sure she is only waak 
and worn out. There, my dear, you must not 
think of stirring. You are going to sit in the 
Rector’s chair, and drink the teal bring you, and 
do nothing but watch the fire until you fall 
asleep.” 

So Steenie was obliged to submit after a weak 
little protest, to which Mrs. Denham replied by 
Von. LXVI.—4 1 


kissing her with tears in her eyes; and when 
later in the evening Kenneth Dart came in, he 
found her lying in the Rector’a chair, wrapped in 
a big shawl, and fast asleep—a wearied, innocent 
little figure, breathing softly, the pale, sweet face 
drooping upon the cushions. ( 

Mrs. Denham had been called out, so he went 
to the hearth, and stood there regarding the girl 
With a new feeling of unrest. He was ill him¬ 
self, weary, and broken down; indeed, he had 
feared, more than once, during the day, that his 
turn had some at length. 

Perhaps the unconscious intensity of his gaze 
had some magnetic influence, for, in the midst of 
his reverie, Steenie stirred, and the next instant 
her eyes opened toll upon him as he watched her. 
She gave him a faint, sweet smile, but did not stir, 
she felt such luxury of comfort in her warmth 
and idleness. * 

“Mr. Dart!” she said. 44 When did you come 
in? Do you want to see Mrs. Denham?” 

44 Not especially,” he answered. 44 Now I ask 
myself the question, I believe it is you I want 
to see.” | 

She moved then, sitting up, and looking at him 
anxiously. 

44 You are ill!” she exclaimed. 44 You are afraid 
that-” 

44 Hush!” he said. 44 Don’t be frightened. It 
is not that, though I am far from well. Miss 
Bright, I have come to you for advice. No. I 
have come to make a confession to you.” 

44 to me!” she said. 44 To me I” 

It was so evident that she did not understand 
him, that he felt his humiliation all the more 
keenly. 

44 Yes,” he said, “to you. I have come to tell 
you what a paltry coward I am; what a hypo¬ 
crite I have shown myself; how unworthy I am 
even of common respect.” 

And then he poured forth the whole story. It 
was a hard enough story too—doubly hard for 
Steenie to listen to. Often as he had puzzled her, 
she had never dreamed of the truth being what he 
showed her it was, that his heart had never been 
in his work, and that he had not even tried to 
deceive himself into the belief that it was so. It 
was a‘ strange thing he was doing—pouring out 
his remorse to this inexperienced girl; a little 
girl, who had spent her life among worsteds end 
darning-needles, behind the counter of a Gowan- P 
ham Shop; and yet he had ntever been tempted to 
tell the whole truth to any one but Steenie Bright; 
and but for Steefiie Bright ke might never have 
told it at all. ^ 

44 My life is a lie,* He said, in the end, 44 A 
dishonest pretence. I will keep up no longer. 
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I am not fit for the position I hold, you must j 
see.” 

“ No,” she answered, simply and sorrowfully, 

“ you are not.” And I doubt if, even in the hap- j 
pier future, he knew exactly what it cost her to 
utter the words. 

“ I will make what reparation I can,” he said 
next. “ I will tell Mr. Denham what I have > 
told you, and I will go away from Gowanham 
forever.” 

She turned so pale that he could not help see¬ 
ing it. 

“ Forever 1” she said. 

“ You do not think,” he Baid, Btartled by the 
sound of her voice, “ you do not think it better 
that I should remain ?’* 

“No,” she answered, still in the same curi¬ 
ously-strained tone. “ I think it better that you 
should go.” And all at once she dropped her 
face upon her hands, and hid it in the Cushions. 
But it was only for a minute. She looked up at 
him shortly, and spoke again. I am very 
sorry,” she said, softly. “I have no words to 
tell you how sorry I am for you, and how this 
has hurt me.” 

“ If prayers are ever answered,” he said, 
“ yours will be so. Pray for me.” 

It was scarcely three minutes after he said 
this, that Steenie noticed that a faint tremor 
passed over him, and he leaned his head upon 
his hand. Then she saw that he turned ashen 
pale, and before she could disentangle herself 
from her trappings, and spring to his assistance, 
he was lying upon the hearth, looking just as he 
had looked the evening she found him stretched 
across the pavement, in the cold and fog. 

There was no nped to call for help. Chance 
brought Mrs. Denham into the room almost os 
soon as he fell, and the old lady, on entering, 
found her much-loved Steenie Bright kneeling 
by the insensible form of her husband’s curate. 

“ It is the fever, again, Mrs. Denham,” said 
the poor child. “ People who have fought against 
it so long are often struck down in this way, 
and,” with a strange, despairing sob, “ I never 
knew one of them to get better.” 

It was a great shock Mrs. Denham met with 
that night, for just that one night, at the curate’s 
bedside, taught her a secret whose existence she 
had never before suspected. 

“Don’t send me away,” said Steenie, when 
she insisted on )ier going to sleep. “ Don’t send 
me away, Mrs. Denham. I have worked for 

other people, and waited on them, and--Oh, 

don’t send me away from Atm.” 

Her passionate, yet half-unconscious emphasis 
on the last word told the whole story. And so 


she stayed while Kenneth Dart went down alone 
to the very gates of death, and every watcher at 
liis side thought each hour would be his last. 
But the gates were not to swing backward this 
time. Mrs. Denham said it was because he was 
faifhfhlly watched and tended; because a despe¬ 
rate, clinging, girlish hand held him back; and 
its owner having earned a gift from Heaven, 
prayed bo submissively yet so yearningly for this 
one life, that jt was given. At any rate, Kenneth 
Dart was snatched, as it were, from the grave. 
It was Steenie who had saved him, Mrs. Denham 
declared, when he strove to thank her. He must 
thank Steenie. And though she spoke a trifle 
constrainedly, Bhe could not help softening at his 
answer, given with passionate fervor, despite his 
feebleness. 

“I am not worthy to touch the hem of her 
garment,” he said. “ God help me.” 

No one knew but himself how near the girl 
r had grown to his unrestful heart during his suf¬ 
ferings. No one but himself knew how one 
night, when he had awakened from a stupor, as 
; he thought, alone and dying, lie fyad found the 
? faithfbl, helpful young face at his side, and 
I Steenie Bright had knelt by his piflow, his des- 
t perate hand clinging to hers, as she prayed, 

! until she won him rest. 

! There were a hundred other incidents which 
I had drawn them together, too, and, in working 
upon him, had brought hope to his soul. It was 
a strangely humbled and altered ijmn who sat in 
the Rector’s chair ten weeks after he had fallen 
prostrate at Steenie’s feet in the midst of his con¬ 
fession. He was beginning to learn a new lesson, 
and it was Steenie Bright who had taught him 
its rudiments. 

It was quite ten weeks before Mrs. Denham 
would hear of her favorite going back to her 
old place, behind the counter of the Little Shop; 
but at the end of that time Steenie was resolute, 
and made her small preparations to go. 

“Tibby wants me, I know,” she said, with a 
quiet smile. “ And the shop needs attention. 
And as to puss, why, I haven’t seen poor puss 
since the fever broke out among the little Mor¬ 
gans.” 

Accordingly, after tea, she went up stairs to 
the library, where Kenneth was sitting alone by 
| the fire, and she went to bid him good-by. Sbe 
| stopped to talk to him for a little while, standing 
on the opposite side of the hearth, and replying 
to his remarks in her pretty, modest way. She 
was glad he was better; he would be quite strong, 
now, and happier, she hoped. This last, in her 
soft, trustful voice, half timidly. And then he 
thanked her, in a subdued, rather agitated tone, 
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and there was silence; so Steenie turned to 
g°- 

“Good-night/* she said, shaking hands with 
him, and left him, her eyes blinded all in a mo¬ 
ment with tears, so that she could scarcely see 
the flickering light. 

But when she reached the door she heard his 
voice. 

“ Steenie!” he cried. And he had never called 
her Steenie before. 

It was all she could do to speak aloud, but she 
managed it with a struggle. 

“ Yes, Mr. Bart,*’ she answered. “ Do you 
want anything?” 

Weak and ill as he was, he rose to his feet, \ 
looking so fearfully thin and pale that the mere \ 
sight of him sent a new pang through her heart. 

“Don’t get up,” she faltered. “Let me give 
you what you want.” j 

“I want you ,” he said. j 

And then he caught sight of something which 
gave him a heart-pang too, and a passionate one. j 
“Are those tears in your eyes?” he cried. 
“Yes,” said Steenie, and stood before him, 
with wet, dropped lashes, tremulous as before a | 
judge. I 

Almost the next moment she felt his arms clasp- \ 
ing her. j 

“My poor little lamb,” he said. “Why are j 

they there? Is it because-” 

“ It is because I could not bear to leave you, 
and think you did not careshe whispered; and 


there the innocent, sorrowful voice broke, for she 
could say no more. 

That night the Rector heard his curate’s story 
from beginning to end; and while it was told 
Steenie sat on a low stool at Kenneth Dart's feet, 
with her quiet hand in his. And when the con¬ 
fession was ended, there was a little silence, in 
which the Rector bent his head thoughtfully, and 
the gentle hand clung to Kenneth’s with a closer, 
tenderer clasp. 

Then the Rector spoke; 

“ And you wish to take up your work again ?” 
he said. 

Kenneth answered him with a silent gesture. 

Then the old man looked at Steenie. 

“ My dear,” he said, “you have a tender firitk 
in him, at least, and you have promised to help 
him.” 

“ Yes,” answered Steenie, in her low, clear 
voice. 

The Rector, after a moment’s thoj-M.ful look¬ 
ing at the red fire, turned to them both once more. 

“I can trust him,” he said. “The man you 
love is to be trusted. We will begin again.” 

And so they did; and the Little Shop being 
closed, its young mistress entered into a new ex¬ 
istence, and was so faithful to her loving task of 
brightening and purifying the shadowed life she 
had taken into her tender hands, that, in the end, 
its record was as fair a one as her own; and Gow- 
anham’s curate was as well beloved as his young 
wife had been herself. 


THE ROMAN. C.AMPAGN A. 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

i Or round the fun’ml Palatine encamping, 

\ Whole armies of the dead. 


igtm round me lying, 
and vast. 


I see the lone Campa 
Vague In the moon 

I hear the night-wind desolately sighing, 

From out the dead, dead Past. 

The Alban hills, with dim t seditions hoary, 

Like brooding prophets rise. 

The Sabine mountain*, snow-dad, crowned with glory, 
Walk, saintly, in the skies. 

And far away, a silver streak is shining 
Out on the lonely sea, 

That moans, and moans, and moans, forever pining 
For what no more shall be. 

Across the plain the aqueducts come creeping, 
Maimed dragons to their lair. 

The myriad dead, unahriven round me sleeping, 
With white ghosts fill the air. 

A. phantom mist of cohorts, legions, streaming 
Along the tomb-girt way, 

To vanish towards the city, millions gleaming 
In skeleton array. 

I seem to hear them, out of sight, still tramping 
With dull, unearthly tread; 


Again the Colosseum shakes with thunder, 

The shouts as martyrs die. 

Again—but see I the white mist parts asunder, 

The moon sails calm on high. 

Ah, blessed sign 1 Yet not the sole one given, 

Far o'er the plain afar, 

»St Peter's dome, its cross advanced to heaven, 

Shines like the morning star. 

Rome, fierce and cruel ever, her dominions 
Bought with her victims’ blood; 

Tearing the nations* hearts; with vulture pinions 
Above her prey she stood. 

She sowed, and she has reaped; she took the wages 
Of murder and of lust; 

God let the iron gall her soul for ages, 

And cat it out with rust j 

Scourged ou through centuries, her expiations 
At last have won release. 

White-robed, redeemed, she yet may load the nations, 
This time to heights of peace 1 
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BY JULIA A 

“ Shb is ftn iceberg. She is a stone.’ ’ 

“Ah?” 

“Yes; and if there is anything colder than 
the one, and harder than the other, MiSs A least or 
is that thing.” 

“ Bad for Miss Alcastor,” said De Leon. Then 
he turned, and gave a glance over the Bhoulder 
which was not toward Annie Volney, and saw a 
Blight girl, in a plain, black dress, who was seated 
under the great lamps, and in front of the piano. 
All the lights of the vast parlor seemed to con¬ 
verge toward the piano as their center, and in 
the midst of all the glitter, and glow, and scintil- 
lant, slanting beams, was contrasted this sombre 
figure, with a drooping grace, its white face, 
and large, dark eyes, sad with a profound and 
unutterable sadness. “Very bad for Miss Al¬ 
castor,” he reiterated, adding, “but she sings 
well.” 

“ And* she should sing well. Is she not paid 
to do it ? Is she not here for that purpose ?” 

Miss Volney, the speaker, had the voice of a 
siren, and she had the face of an angel. Both 
of these properties she employed to emphasize 
words which, in the language of a certain old 
book, were “sharper than any two-edged sword.” 
Edward Be Leon turned toward her, now. It 
was the least of all little hands that lay, un¬ 
gloved, upon his arm. It was the mo 9 t innocent 
of all dimpled faces, which, through a floating 
haze of fair hair, lifted up eyes of timid appeal¬ 
ing to his own. Could it be that this woman, 
lovely as some creation of an artist’s inspired 
dream, could fling forth these venomous taunts ? 

“Miss Alcastor,” the cooing voice went on, 
“ Miss Alcastor is under ban here, as you know.” 

“ As I do not know. Hate compassion on my 
benighted state.” 

Up and down the great, bright room they 
walked. The dark-eyed girl at the piano was 
r'~ing. It was a voice like a waiL There was 
a weird, indescribable pathos even in its gladdest 
tones. Boors and windows were flung wide. It 
was a soft, August night. Outside, in the gar¬ 
den, the white, tall lilies stood up, and bowed 
their heads like Spirits in prayer. The roses, 
bending lower, sent, out tokens to the south wind 
from the heavy languors of fragrant hearts. The 
new moon hung out her horn over the hills. 
Away up the glooming mountains a forest-fire 
64 


. EASTMAN. 

burned vivid red against the soft summer dark, 
and, low down, in the levels that bordered the 
river, a whipp’o-wil was singing a shrill, sorrow¬ 
ful cry that, throbbing on the night air, was 
borne up to mingle with the tones of the young 
girl’s voice, which floated out through the open 
casements of Cliff House. How the two strains 
seemed to mingle and greet one another, out 
there, in the tender gloom, like sentient spirits, 
towering above the shadowy garden-land! All 
this flashed in an instant across my hero's mind; 
for Edward Be Leon is my hero. Perhaps you 
divined as much. My hero, and I trust he will 
be yours, though candor forces from me the con¬ 
fession that he is not of the regulation nineteenth- 
century heroism at all. He has never survived 
any incredible perils by sea or land ; never com¬ 
mitted suicide, fratricide, or any other cide; has 
never shot down his man in California, fought 
with wild beasts at Ephesus, divorced a wife or 
tw* in Indiana, or claimed to be some one other 
than himself. He is a young man, just past four- 
and-twenty, carrying his bright-haired head, Saul- 
like, above others; a man among men, with a 
strong right arm, eyes that look the world squarely 
in the face, and a heart brave as any knight of 
the Round Table, but a heart—I confide this to 
you—with a soft place in it for poor old women, 
for sick little babies, for wounded creatures of 
any species, and with a liability to wax tender 
at certain times and seasons, such as summer- 
nights, under the blink of stars; winter gloam¬ 
ings, under still, soft snowfalls; dim, twilight 
churches, where he would drop on his knees, 
beside I know not what squalor, and pray as he 
never did or could in the well-padded pew of 
the Be Leon’s, in Faith Church, New York. 
This is the young fellow whe now walks up and 
down, turning his footsteps to suit the pair of 
slippered feet tripping beside him, and who 
bend9 head, eyes, and ears toward Miss Volney, 
as she goes along. 

“We are orthodox at Cliff House,” continued 
Miss Volney, “and Miss Alcastor—well, she is 
not orthodox? Then her father did something 
frightful in New York, a few years ago.” The 
voice dropped into a fear-oppressed whisper. 
“Befrauded some person there; and, oh, he was 
a terrible character, and, of course, the disgrace 
extends to the daughter.” 
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“Of course,” repeated De Leon. “The in- i 
iquity of the fathers being visited en the chil¬ 
dren !” 

Miss Yolney glanced quickly up. She could 
not tell exactly what De Leon meant. 

“But you know,” she went on, after awhile, 

“ we can have no dealings with such persons. 

4 From such withdraw thyself.’ ” 

“ 4 He reoeiveth publicans and sinners, and eat- : 
eth with them.’ ” quoted De Leon, in reply. 
There was a pause. 

I suppose every one remembers Cliff House. 

It had been commenced for a palace, and by a 
development, only too well known in this age of 
financial crises, had been metamorphosed into an < 
hotel. Just now it was controlled by a physician, 
w^o had combined with its conduct the sanitary 
idea. But still it was a showy pile of roofs and 
gables, its towers and chimneys clear-cut against 
the bluest of blue skies, its lofty rooms opening 
on the most spacious of verandas, and its shaded 
paths winding through the most luxuriant of 
gardens. It 44 accommodated”—and the, word in 
this case was no sarcasm—a hundred guests, and 
this season the number was full. There was the 
usual combination of all sorts of people. But the 
majority were of the intolerant character, socially 
and otherwise, and owing to a prejudice which 
had been sufficiently indicated in Miss Volney’s 
remarks, Miss Alcastor’s way was made very 
hard for her. 

Annie Yolney was the belle of Cliff House. 
For this eminence she was indebted to her crown 
of golden locks, and her dower of golden dollars. 
As to what of solid merit lay below the one, and ! 
behind the other, perhaps the less said the j 
better. In fact, it portends nothing to the pre¬ 
sent tale. | 

44 Ah, there she is at the organ 1” said De Leon 
to himself, next morning. He had stolen into 
chapel for the early prayers, which were an idio¬ 
syncrasy of Cliff House. He had subsided into j 
a back seat, and was watching the worshipers, 
as they came sauntering in; men in easy morning 
coats, women in fresh, crisp cambric, white, or 
daintiest tints of lilac, green, and azure, with 
sundry garnishings of ribbon at throat and waist. 
A cheery, pleasant picture, altogether, whereof 
De Leon, all unwittingly formed a part, leaning 
back after his careless fashion, the firm* lofty out¬ 
lines of his face showifig with cameo clearness 
against the dark panel background, and a wan¬ 
dering shaft of golden light smiting across the 
masses of his hair. 

44 There she is,” and the organ notes began to 
rise, and to throb overhead, sweet, soft notes of 
a strain whose plaintiveness De Leon was all too 


unlearned musically to recognize as Mendelssohn. 
It was just then—just as Annie Volney came trip¬ 
ping down the aisle, luminous in the prettiest of 
embroidered morning robes, that Dr. Leon turned, 
and saw Miss Alcastor in her place as organist. 
Above her a window of stained glass poured its 
crimson glories down, touching her bent head, 
gliding to her garment’s hem, and leaving her as 
with a lingering caress. But her faoe was in 
shadow, and by daylight it was more whitely 
pallid than under the evening lamps; darker, 
too, and sadder. Oh, so much sadder, seemed 
the large, glooming eyes, and by the instinct that, 
in his deepest heart, never failed to assert itself 
at the presence of suffering, De Leon felt himself 
drawn toward this lonely creature, in her well- 
kept, but cheap black-dress, who showed, in her 
every posture, her consciousness of being, as Miss 
Yolney had said, 44 under ban.” 

Prayers were over. De Leon lingered unmoved 
by the smile of invitation telegraphed across to 
him from a certain pair of blue eyes, lingered 
| until, as Miss Alcastor turned in her place, and 
proceeded to close the organ, one of the music- 
books fell from her hand, and dropped upon the 
floor. Then he sprang, picked it up, and giving 
it bock to her, with some murmured common¬ 
place, he met a direct glance of the young girl's 
eyes. Never from that moment did he forget how 
the pathos of their mute appeal thrilled through 
him. . “It wasn’t the kind of thing to talk about,” 
he said to a friend afterward. 44 That hunted 
look, as of a creature at hay, as well as under 
ban; the look of eyes not wont to meet other 
; eyes, and find them kind ; a hungry look, as of a 
soul going out after something which it did not 
get; a look part tenderness, but part defiance; 
for this was not a nature whose high spirit could 
humble under persecution, and return sweetness 
for taunts; such a look, withal, as De Leon had 
never before fronted in any woman’s eyes. Do 
ypu understand the impulse which caused him to 
i throw down the music-book, to step to her aide, 
and take the heavy organ-lid into his own hands? 
His words were the most ordinary; but to the one 
who spoke them they had a deeper significance. 
“Let me help you,” he said, and Miss Alcastor, 
never lifting her eyes, bowed her head, and Bped 
away down the little chapel aisle, through light 
and over shadow, the gold and purple glories 
| raining down their luminous showers upon her 
! she went: fled from him, and was gone. 

De Leon closed the organ, locked it, and 
; pocketed the key. 

“ Angry with me, I suppose, for speaking to 
her,” he thought; 44 but angry or not, she will be 
obliged to come to me foar her key.” 
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She came for it that evening, and asked as a 
queen might. 

From that hour the young organist, in her 
poor, black dtess, became to De Leon the central ; 
personality of the place. It was, in fact, a very 
unpleasant position, that of Miss Alcastor. You 
may think little of these minor persecutions. 
While a world is lying in wickedness; while the <; 
whole creation is groaning; while kingdoms are 
being rent, battles fought, and lives sacrificed; 
while all the tragedies of this human life are 
being enacted; it seems a very small thing to you, 
doubtless, that one young woman, here among ; 
tlie green hills, is being pursued to the death by 
the dragon of a social ostracism. All the same, 
it was grievous to be borne; and Edward De Leon, 
whose life had been one long trail of sunshine, 
from his soft cradle to the spring-bed of this pre¬ 
sent, was conscious of his whole chivalric soul 
rising up, as though he had been some knight of 
yore, and Miss Alcastor, an enchanted maiden, ; 
persecuted of demons, and sore tested. 

“ I have made a discovery,” confided Miss Vol- 
ney to our friend one day. The time was the 
evening twilight; a gold and purple afterglow, 
flushing all above, and transfiguring all below. 
De Leon was strolling along the garden paths, 
and Miss Volney and another of her race and 
species had just revealed themselves to him from 
a Wisteria-arbor. “The discovery is this. What 
would you give to know the name of the man 
whom Miss Alcastor’s father defrauded?” 

“What would I give? Really, I fear I must 
be deplorably wanting in curiosity.’* De Leon’s 
tone was not encouraging. But that mattered 
little to the speaker. On she went, bending near, 
until her red lips nearly touched his ear. 

“The name of that wretch’s victim, by the 
oddest of coincidences, was—— Would you be¬ 
lieve it ? The name was-” 

“ De Leon!” 

Another voice had taken up the word. An¬ 
other figure stepped out of the shadows of the 
shrubbery, and stood before them. 

“ Miss Alcastor!” gasped Annie Yolney. 

“Yes,” in a tone scarcely above a whisper. 
The young girl was gazing down at the blonde 
little lady, with steady eyes; but her face was 
pale as an early star hashing white against the 
golden sky. 

“ Yes,” she went on, “ the name was De Leon. 
Nor is tins an. u were a pity for such research 
to stop short of the end. The name was De 
Leon, and he was the uncle of Mr. De Leon 
here.” 

“What, my uncle, Van De Leon?” said De 
Leon. “Then the term viotim belongs on the 


other side. Let me tell you, Miss Volney,” and 
he turned to her, “ since you have thrust his name 
upon me, that this Van De Leon is the individual, 
of whose character and career, our family, from 
old Ponce de Leon, down to your humble servant, 
have least reason to felicitate ourselves. Shall 
we go in, Miss Alcastor?” and, turning from Miss 
Volney, he offered his arm, with the profoundest 
of obeisances to the musio-teacher, and walked 
away with her. 

“ Thanks! It was kind of you,” was her only 
remark. 

“She is cold. I believe that Annie Volney 
wasn’t far wrong about that,” thought De 
Leon. 

The summer days waxed and waned; guests 
came, and guests went to and from Cliff House: 
yet, meanwhile, the slight, flexile figure, in its 
worn black dress, the white fhce growing daily 
whiter, the large, sad eyes, larger and sadder, 
all these were making themselves more and more 
an abiding picture before our hero’s eyes. “ It 
was pity that began it,” he confessed, subse¬ 
quently. “ Why, don’t you know, if you find a 
kitten the victim of obloquy, you directly adopt 
it into your heart ? It comes to be a cat of cats. 
Imagine me, then, rousing up in my ire to cham¬ 
pion Miss Alcastor!” 

De Leon still kept his seat in chapel near 
;! the organ. To be sure, ho seldom received a 
word for his pains, but not unfrequently his 
: watching was rewarded by a look. Do you com¬ 
prehend how this timid glance of appeal, this 
flash of shy eyes, the next instant veiled, how it 
fed his hungry soul for whole days ? “ And yet. 

; it is only that I want to be her friend,” he told 
; himself, and himself believed the telling. How 
be was undeceived, I will explain. 

Then came a week, when our hero was laid up 
in his own room, with an ugly sprain. Seven 
days there were, long, bright days, the later 
summer glorifying the whole long and broad 
land; all the guests of Cliff House in festive mo¬ 
tion, and he bound down by this contumacious 
knee. Through the cool of still mornings, and 
on the sweet air of evening twilights were 
borne up to his ear the strains of the organ, 
strains of grief or gladness, wailing in saddest 
utterances, or mounting aloft in bursts of tri¬ 
umph ; and these he welcomed as messages for 
himself. Raising himself on his couch, or drag¬ 
ging himself to the door, De Leon listened to 
every note, moved not, nor spoke, until the last 
strain had died away on the silence, then sunk 
back again with the murmured words, “Bless 
her!” Miss Volney assuredly was not the ante¬ 
cedent of the pronoun personal. 
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“The doctor’s people are going to Eagle Crag 
te-day. The doctor himself, and his with, and 
the governess, and the children, and even the old 
grandmother; just a family party.’* 

“EagleCrag? Where is that V ’ askedDeLeon. 
And his servant replied that it was a mountain 
five miles south of Cliff House. 

“ Take a carriage to the mountain, and then go 
up oh foot, or with ponies and donkeys.** 

De Leon looked at his knee, and his look was 
far from complimentary to that constituent por¬ 
tion of himself. 

“If it had been two days later, I-could have 
gone,” he muttered. 

Four hours later he had gone, and the fashion 
of his going was an this wise. He had. resolved 
on being present at dinner, had dressed, and was 
slowly dragging himself down from the last land¬ 
ing, when he met Will, I)r. Tracy’s colored boy, 
rushing up to the family-rooms. 

“ Miss Brackett! Where's Miss Braokeit?” gasp¬ 
ed he. Miss Bracket t was the oldest nurse in the 
house, and devoted to the grandmother. A percep¬ 
tion of the aged woman’s need flashed across De 
Leon’s thought as Will stammered out, 

“The doctor says she's to come this minute. 
She’s fell off ’n her horse, and kilt herself dead 
gwine up the Crag.” 

“Going up the crag? Grandmother I Well, 
you are crazy. Grandmother never could-” 

“Tain’t gran’mother, sir, that's dead. She’s 
all right. It’s Miss Alcastor.” 

“ Mies Alcastor I” Twenty tongues made the 
noun an interjection; and the man went on, the 
words tumbling over one another from his trem¬ 
bling lips. 

“Yes, she has jist done killed herself; the 
pony he stumbled an’ fell over the steepest jut o’ 
the bank, and the guide, he let the bridle break, 
And he tumbled on his back, an* all four hoofs 
up’&rd, and Miss Alc’stor, too, she was a layin* 
under him.” 

The next half hour,.in De Leon’s memory was 
always a confused dream, as, upon the doctor’s 
own horse, he went rushing across the country, 
tearing up the hills and down, trees, hedges, and 
fence-lines speeding away behind him, his lame 


leg hugging Mazeppa’s side, and his hand never 
loosening the bridle-rein, until, at a small cot¬ 
tage at the foot of the Crag, he flung himself to 
the ground. 

An open gate, a door flung wide, the odor of 
camphor, a couch wheeled to the middle of the 
narrow room, bending forms, and in their midst, 
more than all, and the center o^all, a still, white 
face, lying among pillows scarcely more still, and 
white. 

“ Dead.” 

De. Leon did not speak the word, save as silent 
tongues Bpeak words, is extremity Bore as this, 
to throbbing hearts. He only took a step for¬ 
ward, kneeled beside her there; and touched with 
lightest touch, the finger-tips of the hand which 
fell over the bed-side. Was it that touch, they 
wondered then, all who stood by, that tenderest 
touch, which brought back consciousness, and 
flushed the pallid checks with a quick, fleeting 
color ? An instant, and this tinge of color was 
gone; but in that instant the lifted lids had re¬ 
vealed the dark eyes, had shown to De Leon those 
soft, sad orbs in all their unspeakable sweetness. 
If she had passed that instant out beyond his 
mortal clasp, De Leon would have kept that look 
through all his human life, and would have been 
thankful for it to the end. But Miss Alcastor 
did not die. From that day, as she will tell you, 
she began to live. She, to whom the world had 
been little else than a battle-field, for her weak 
but resolute strivings, she, from that hour, began 
to learn how good a thing it is to live the shel¬ 
tered life of a woman beloved. 

“ Mrs. Edward De Leon nee Alcastor.” I heard, 
not many days ago, a dove-like voice, which had 
to me a ring of old times, confide to a listening 
ear. It was near a country-seat, in the high¬ 
lands of the Hudson, and a low basket-pbmton, 
drawn by gray ponies, had just bowled past. It 
held a lady and two children. 

“ She is very beautiful, is she not? Those are 
her children. The boy is four, the girl two. Mrs. 
De Leon is charming,” and Miss Yolney, who 
spoke, gazed after the vanishing carriage. 

And so goes this world of change, and with it 
Annie Yolney and her changed social feeling. 


THE WITHERED FLOWER. 

BT LUTHER 0. BIGGS. 

And thou art withored, lovely flower, 

Just in the morning of thy bloom I 
Thy fragrance lasted but au hour— 

A blossom only for the tomb 1 


Plucked by the ruthless hand of Death, 
From off a fostering parent stem. 
When thou exhaled thy fragrant breath, 
A gem dropt from earth's diadem 1 
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OONTINTTED TBOX PA OK 430, Toh. XIV. 

CHAPTER XIV. j “VTiat is she doing here ?” questioned Hunt, 


When Webb entered* his master's room, after 
the young wife had fled from it, Be found the pa¬ 
tient in a high state of excitement. The flash of 
his eye, and the vivid color in his cheeks, fairly 
frightened the good man, who dreaded, above all 
things, a second attack of the fever, which had 
already so nearly proved fatal. 

44 Help me to the conch; wheel it to the win¬ 
dow. I want tolook out; I want air !” said the 
young man, flinging himself half off the bed, and 
reeling toward the couch, on which he dropped, 
panting and so helpless, that he could only en¬ 
force his first order by a gesture. Webb folded 
the dressing-gown over his master, and wheeled 
the couch close to the window. 

“Open it! Open it!” gasped the young man, 
impatiently. 

Webb threw open a leaf of the French win¬ 
dow, and, struggling to his elbow, young Hurst 
leaned out, scanning the flower-garden with 
bright and eager eyes. But the arm on which he 
leaned trembled with weakness, and soon gave 
way. His head fell upon the cushions, and his 
eyes closed wearily. 

“1 cannot see her,” he murmured, under his 
breath. 44 1 cannot see her. She could not have 
escaped if it had been real. Ah, me ! Why should 
dreams mock me so ?” 

“Let me close the window,” said Webb, anx¬ 
iously. “ The air is too inboh fbr you.” 

44 Yes, close it,” answered Hurst, with a sigh ; 
44 but first look out, and tell me if you Bee any 
one moving among the flowers.” 

Webb stepped into the balcony, and examined 
the grounds beneath it. As he did this, a gust of 
wind swept through the opposite door, and carried 
with it a folded paper, which had fallen from the 
invalid’s hand, when he staggered up from the bed. 

44 No,” said Webb, closing the window. “I 
see no one but a young woman going round to the 
servant’s entrance.” 

“ A young woman ! Who is it ? Who is it?” 

44 No one that I have seen before. Nay, now 
that I look again, it is tho young woman from the 
public over in the village.” 
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impatiently. 

44 Come on some errand from her mistress to 
the housekeeper, most likely,” answered Webb. 
44 At first I almost thought it was old Jessup’s 
daughter; but for the lift of her head, and the 
swing in her walk, one might take her for that.’ 1 

44 Old Jessup's daughter! Don’t talk like & 
fool, Webb,” said the young man, rising to his 
elbow again, flushed and angry. “ As if there 
could be a comparison.” 

Webb very sensibly made no reply to this; but 
thinkiqg that his master might be vexed because 
Lady Rose hod not brought her usual offering of 
flowers that morning, changed the subjeot with 
crafty adroitness. 

44 Lady Rose has gone out to drive in the pony 
carriage. Sir Hugh would have it so,” he ex¬ 
plained. 

44 Yes, I dare say,” muttered Hurst, indif¬ 
ferently. “ She stays about the house too much. 
It is very tiresome.” 

The young man never closed his eyes after this, 
and, with both hands Under his head, lay think¬ 
ing. 

“It was so real. I felt her kiss on my lips 
when I awoke. Her hand was in mine. She 
looked frightened. She left something. Webb! 
Webb!” 

44 Yes, Mr. Walton!” 

“ Look on thabed. I have lost something—a 
paper. Find it for me. Find it.” 

Webb went to the bed, finng back the delicate 
coverlet, and the down quilt of crimson silk: but 
found nothing either thtre or among the pillows. 

“There is nothing here, sir!” 

“ Look again. There must be a paper. I felt 
it in my hand. There must be a paper.” 

44 Really, Mr. Walton, there is nothing of the 
kind.” 

“ Look on the floor—everywhere. I tell you it 
was too real. Somewhere you will find it.” 

Webb searched the bed again, and examined 
the carpet with a look of uneasiness on his face. 

“ The fever has come back,” he thought. 44 He 
is getting wild, again. What ean have done it? 
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He seemed so quiet when I went out—was sleep¬ 
ing like a baby.” 

Troubled with these thoughts, the faithful fel- ! 
low went on, searching the room, without the 
least shadow of expectation that he would find 
anything. At last he rose from his knees, and ; 
repeated, 

44 There is nothing here, sir.” 

Hurst uttered a deep sigh, and turned his 
head away, weak and despondent. ! 

“Dreams, dreams,” he thought. 44 She is al¬ 
ways coming, but never comes—never. Ah, this 
is too cruel. Can it be so clear, and yet a 
dream ?” 

Webb came up to the couch, hesitating and 
anxious. The flush was still on his master’s 
face. His eyelids were closed, but they were 
quivering, and the long, dark lashes were damp \ 
with scarcely-suppressed tears. j 

41 Something has happened. Who has dared 
to disturb you?” said Webb, touched and anxious, j 

44 Dreams, Webb, dreams—nothing else. Help j 
me back to bed.” 

Webb obeyed this request with great tender¬ 
ness, and, in a few moments, Hurst lay upon the 
pillows he had left with such a burst of wild 
hope, completely prostrated. 

44 Don’t let me sleep again,” he murmured, 
wearily. 44 Not in the day-time. Such rest is a 
cheat.” 

44 Ah, you will not care to sleep now,” said 
the servant, 44 for here comes Lady Rose, with 
her carriage fall of ferns and flowers, from the 
woods. She said, this morning, that the splen¬ 
dor of our roses only wearied you, and she 
would find something so fresh and sweet that no 
one could help admiring them. Ah, Mr. Walton, 
the young lady never tires of thinking what will 
please you best.” 

44 1 know—I know,” answered Heath, impa¬ 
tiently. 44 She is good to every one.” 

Just then a sweet, cheerful voice was heard in 
the hall. Directly the door opened softly, and 
Lady Rose came in, carrying an armfal of ferns 
and delicate wild flowers held close to her bosom. 

44 See, what I have brought you,” she said, 
looking down upon her fragrant burden with 
child-like delight. 44 1 saw how tired you were 
of those great standard roses, and the ragged 
snow of our Japan lilies. Arrange them as I 
would, they never made your eyes brighten once. 
But these are so lovely ; great, blue violets, such 
as only grow around the old summer-house on 
the black lake. And such ferns! You never saw 
anything so dewy and delicate. Sir Noel and I 
brought them away in quantities; one goes to 
the lake so seldom, you know. Upon my word, 


Walton, I do think such things thrive best in the 
shadows. See I” 

Lady Rose had seated herself on the couch 
which the sick man had just left, and with her 
soft, blonde hair, relieved by the purple velvet of 
the cushions, dropped the flowers into her lap, 
and began to arrange them into bouquets, and 
crowd them into the vases which Sir Noel brought 
to her, with an attention that was both gallant 
and paternal. 

As she was filling the vases, Lady Rose selected 
the brightest blossoms and the most delicate tufts 
of fern from the mass, and laid them upon the 
purple of the cushion, with a little triumphant 
glance at Sir Noel, which brought to his lips one 
of those rare smiles that came seldom to them in 
these days. 

When all was done, the girl gathered these 
choice bits into a cluster, tied them with a twist 
of grass, from which, as tassel, with minutest 
flowers, swung loosely; and, gathering up the re¬ 
fuse stalks and flowers in her overskirt, stole softly 
to the bed, and laid her pretty offering on Hurst’s 
pillow. 

The young man turned his head, as if the per¬ 
fume oppressed him, and a slight frown con¬ 
torted his forehead. Lady Rose observed this, 
and a flood of scarlet swept up to her face. Sir 
Noel observed it, too, and frowned more darkly 
than his son. 

Without a word, though her blue eyes filled 
with shadows, and her white throat was con¬ 
vulsed with suppressed sobs, Lady Rose left the 
room. Once in her own apartment, she tore 
back the lace curtains from the open window, 
dashed all the remnants of her flowers through, 
and flinging herself, face downward, on a silken 
couch, shook all its azure cushions with a pas¬ 
sionate storm of weeping. 

44 He does not love me ! He never will 1 All 
my poor little efforts to please him are thrown 
away. Ah, why must I love him so ? Spite of it 
all, why must I love him so ?” 

Poor girl! Fair, young creature! The first 
; agony of her woman’s life was upon her, an 
; agony of love, that she would not have torn from 
; her soul for the universe, though every throb of 
; it was a pain. 

44 Why is it ? Am I so disagreeable? Am I plain, 
awkward, incapable of pleasing, that he turns 
even from the poor flowers I bring?” 

Wondering where her want of attractions lay, 

| humble in self-estimation, yet feverishly wounded 
| in her pride, the girl started up, pushed back 
j the rich blonde hair from a face fresh as a blush 
rose with dew upon it, for it was w’et with tears, 

: and looked into the opposite mirror, where she 
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made as lovely a picture as Sir Joshua ever 
painted. The tumultuous, loving, passionate pic¬ 
ture of a young woman, angry with herself for 
being so beautiful and so fond, without the power 
to wip, the one heart which was all the world to her. 

“ I suppose he thinks me a child,” she said; 
and her lips began to tremble, as if she were in¬ 
deed one, incapable of feeling only as children 
feel. “ Oh, if I were—if I only could go back to 
thatl How happy we were then. How gladly 
he met me, when he came home from college. I 
was his darling Rose of roses then—his little 
wife. But now; but now- Is that girl pret¬ 

tier than I am? Does he love her? I don’t 
believe it. I will not believe it. She may love 
him. How could any woman ever help it ? Poor 
girl! poor girl. I pity her! But then, who knows, 
she may be pitying me all the time 1 She almost 
seemed to claim him that awful night. Oh, I 
wish that look of her eyes would go out of my 
mind. But it seems burned in.” 

Lady Rose had ceased to weep, though her 
superb blue eyes were still misty, and full of 
trouble, as these thoughts swayed through her 
brain. Something in the mutinous beauty of that 
face in the glass half fascinated her. She 
smoothed back the cloud of fluffy hair from her 
temples, and unconsciously half smiled on her¬ 
self. Surely, the dark, gipsy-like face of the 
gardener’s daughter could not compare with that. 
Then Walton Hurst was so proud; the only Bon 
of a family rooted in the soil before the Plantage- 
nels took their title, was not likely to mate with 
the daughter of a servant. Looking at hersejf 
there in the mirror, and knowing that the blue 
blood in her veins was pure as his, she began to j 
marvel at herself for the thought. j 

Just then Hippie, the maid, came into the | 
dining-room, and found her young lady sitting 
among her azure cushions, on which she sunk 
with a deep sigh, and a blush of Bkame, at being 
so caught in the midst of her wild thoughts. 

“ Dear, dear, I wonder how your ladyship got j 
in without my knowing it,” she said, picking up 
the jaunty little hat which the girl had flung on | 
the carpet. “We thought Sir Noel had taken I 
you for a long drive, and I was just having a 
trifle of lunch with the housekeeper.” 

“ No matter, you need have been in no haste ] 
to come,” said the young lady, turning her face j 
from the light. j 

“ But this poor hat. See, how the lace and 
flowers are crushed together. Such a beauty as 
it was, and worn for the flrst time. Ah, it is a 
good thing that I, who waited on your mother, 
should be here to put things in place. But I do 
think this is past mending.” ] 


“ Throw it aside, then,” answered Rose, with¬ 
out looking at the pretty fabric of chip, lace, and 
flowers, over which Hippie was mourning. 
“ What is a hat, more or less, to any one ?” 

“ Nothing to your ladyship, I know,” answer¬ 
ed the maid ; “ but this was out of the common. 
I haven’t seen the young master admire any¬ 
thing so much this many a day.” 

“ What! What were you saying, Hippie ?” 

“ Nothing, my lady; only what a pity it was 
that you would fling things about in this fashion.” 

“ But something you said about—abqut—T—” 

“ No, nothing particular, only when your lady¬ 
ship just looked in at the door, and said ‘good 
morning’ to the young master, he said how light 
and pleasant you looked; and I said it was mainly 
owing to the hat which had just come down, and 
was, to my taste, a beauty; and he said, 1 yea, it 
might be, for something made yop look uncom¬ 
monly lovely.’ ” 

Lady Rose started up. She was no longer 
ashamed of her flushed face, but reached out her 
hand for the hat, which had, indeed, been rather 
severely crushed by its fall on the floor. 

“ It is a shame 1” she said, eyeing the hat lov¬ 
ingly. “ But I did not thipk it so very pretty. 
No, no, Hippie, I will do it mysolf. Such a use¬ 
less creature as I am. There, now, the flowers 
are as good as ever; it only wanted a touch or 
two of the fingers to bring them all right; and I 
rather like to do it.” 

She really did seem to like handling those 
sprays, among which her white fingers quivered, 
like butterflies in search of honey-dew, until 
they subsided into a loving caress of the ribbons, 
which she smoothed, rolled over her hand, and 
fluttered out with infinite satisfaction. 

“ There, you fractious old Hipplq, are you 
satisfied now?” she questioned, holding up the 
renovated hat on one hand; then, putting it on 
her head, she looked in the glass with new-born 
admiration of its gracefulness. “ You see that 
it is none the worse for a little knocking about.” 

“ It is just a beauty. No wonder Mr., Walton’s 
eyes brightened up when he saw it.” 

Rose took the dainty fabric from her head, and 
put it carefully away with her own hands; at 
which Hippie smiled grimly to her own shadow in 
the glass, and bethought herself of a, new sutyect ; 
for the faithful old servant occasionally brought 
a little harmless gossip up from the servan’s hall 
to her lady’s room, being especially privileged. 

“Would you think it, my lady, some one has 
been telling all over the village that I am about 
to be pensioned off, as being too old for the ser¬ 
vice of a young lady, just in the full of society; 
and who should be coming after my place but that 
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young woman who tends bar at the public, over 
in the village—Martha Hart.” 

“ Some young girl coming for your place, Hip¬ 
pie ? How absurd 1” 

“That was what the housekeeper said, my 
Lady, and she gave the young person a round 
scolding for thinking that such an odious thing 
could be possible. Then the girl said that the 
story was all abroad that I was to go, and sho 
thought no harm in asking for the place, being 
so disgusted with serving workmen with their 
gin and beer, that she would better herself, or 
flit, that she would. 

“ I said nothing to this, not wishing to demean 
myself. But Mrs. Mason broke out upon her, 
paying as she wondered at her for thinking that 
any one fresh from the bar of a public could fill 
the place of a lady’s gentlewoman, born and bred 
to the place; at which the girl gave her head a 
toss fit for a queen, and said that some day she 
might have a higher place than that, and no 
thanks to anybody but herself.” 

“ This must have been a forward girl, Hippie. 
I wonder you had patience with her.” 

“ Oh, as to that, it takes something, and always 
did, to make me demean, myself below myself,” 
said Hippie, folding her arms firmly over her 
bosom; “besides, she came down wonderfully in 
the end, and pleaded for a housemaid’s place, as 
if that was the thing she had set her heart on 
from the first; and it was more than Mason could 
do to make her understand that no such person 
was wanted at the Best. Nothing would do, in 
the end, but that she must have the first opening, 
if any of the maids should not suit, or might leave.” 

Lady Rose had given but imperfect attention to 
ihis gossip about Martha Hart, of whom she 
knew nothing. Her mind was too thoroughly 
occupied with other thoughts for any great in¬ 
terest in matters so entirely foreign to them; but 
she seemed to listen on. That was enough for the 
maid, who continued. 

“ The girl went otf at last, almost in a huff, be¬ 
cause she wasn’t taken on at once. She was 
going over to Jessup’s, she said, to have a chat 
with his daughter Ruth, who, it seems to me, 
might choose better company, though she is a 
modest thing enough, and might look to be a 
lady’8 maid in time, without stepping very much 
out of her sphere, being, as it were, bred in the 
shadow of the Rest, and gifted with more learn¬ 
ing than was needful to the place.” 

Here Lady Rose was aroused to more vivid in¬ 
terest. She looked up eagerly, and drank in 
every word that Hippie said with eagerness. 

“You are speaking of Jessup’s pretty daugh¬ 
ter,” she said. 


“Yes, of that slender girl, that calls Mason 
godmother, which the housekeeper is. Not ugly, 
by any means, though she is so dark. With eyes 
like sloes, and cheeks like ripe peaches.” 

“Hipplel” said Lady Rose, quite suddenly. 
“You take liberties. You are too free with 
opinions.” 

“Me! me!” exclaimed Hippie, lost in aston¬ 
ishment. 

“There! There! I didn’t mean that. Only 
this girl. Some people may take more interest 
in her than I do.” 

“ Of course, they do. How should your lady¬ 
ship know about her? It isn’t to be expected, 
though she is talked about as a beauty in the 
housekeeper’s room, and Borne have had the im¬ 
pudence to say that the young master- But I 

ought to know better than say it.*’ 

“The young master!” questioned Lady Rose, 
nervously. 

“ Of course, servants have no business to know 
anything of their betters,” said Hippie. “And 
I took the groom up sharply, when he dared to 
say that it was this girl’s pretty face that took 
Mr. Walton so often to the cottage. Not the great 
show of roses.” 

“ You did right, Hippie—very right!” said the 
lady, in breathless haste. “ Mr. Hurst would 
require no excuses if he wished to visit any place 
on his father’s estato; besides, the young man 
must be mistaken about—about-” 

“ Of course, he was, as I told him. 1 The young 
master,’ says I, ‘ would never think of descending 
so low as to admire any one, with eyes like a 
deer, and a nut-brown face; though her hair is 
wonderful, and she walks like a grayhound. His 
ideas of beauty are quite different,’ soys I, ‘as I 
happen to know.’ ” 

“ Hippie! Hippie! I think there is some one 
at the door,” said Lady Rose, with a little, impa¬ 
tient gesture, for the blood was burning in her 
face, and a sense of humiliation in thus gathering 
the intelligence for which she thirsted, from her 
own servant, was creeping over her. 

Hippie went to the door, and turned to deliver 
the message, which a servant had brought. 

“ The young master was wholly awake now. 
Would Lady Rose come and read to him awhile?** 

Would Lady Rose come and read to the man 
she loved ? Would she accept the highest corner 
in Paradise, if offered to her? Ah, how her face 
brightened! How soft and glad was the smile 
that dimpled about the mouth, so sorrowful only 
a little time before. With what a quick, timid 
glance she looked into the mirror, and made a 
graceful effort to improve the amber cloud of hair 
that was most lovely when in beautilul disorder. 
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“ He has sent for me,” was her happy thought. 
“ He did not mean to reject my violets. It was 
only because he was not quite awake. He has 
sent for me! He has sent for me!’ * 

Poor girl I She did not know that Sir Noel 
had been pointing out the unkindness of his ac¬ 
tion to the invalid, and that this message was one 
of almost forced atonement. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Breathless and wildly happy, Ruth Jessup s 
almost flew along the shaded path which led from j 
the Rest to her own humble dwelling. Now and 
then she would look up to a bird singing in the 
branches above her, and answer his music with a 
sweet, unconscious laugh. Again, her mouth i 
would dimple at the sight of a tuft of blue violets, 
the flower she loved most of any. The very air 
she breathed was a delight to her, and the sun¬ 
shine warmed her heart, as it delights the cup of 
a flower. 

Up she came into her father’s sick-room like a 
burst of morning light. 

“ I have seen him, father. I gave the letter into 
his own hands. He is not looking so very bad.” 

Jessup started to his elbow, eager and glad as 
the girl herself. 

“Then he got it. Thou'rt sure he got it?” 

“ Oh, yes I Very, very sure 1” 

“ But how ? How did’st manage it, since he is 
not well enough to leave his room?” 

“ I went there J” 

“Thou?” 

“Yes, fhther; there was no other way, if I 
wished to put the paper into his own hand, as 
you bade me. So 1 went to his room.” 

“ But, Sir Noel I Mrs. Mason 1 I marvel they 
let any one into his room so easily.” 

“Oh, they did not. I had never dared to ask 
either of them,” said Ruth, with a sweet, tri¬ 
umphant laugh, that sounded strangely in the 
lone sadness of the house. “ I evaded them, and 
all the rest.” 

“ But how ?” 

Ruth hesitated. The secret of the balcony 
8tftir8 was too precious—she would keep it even 
from her father, as the angels guarded Jacob’s 
ladder. 

“Oh, I slipped in while Mr. Webb was away.” 

“ Well! well! And he was not looking so very 
ill. He read my letter, and that brightened him 
up a bit, I’ll be bound.” 

“ Not while I was there. I only had a minute. 
They were on the stairs, and there was ne chance 
for a word.” 

“ But he is getting better; thou’rt sure of that.” 


“Oh, yes. I feel quite sure, father.” 

“ Well, I’m thankfal for that. Mayhap he’ll 
bo able to come and see a poor fellow before long. 
Then we shall know more about it.” 

“About what, father?” 

“Oh, nothing much! Only I’d give all the 
money I have been so long hoarding for thee, 
child, to be sure-” 

“That he iB not to blame about anything!*' 
broke in Ruth, throwing her arms around the old 
man, and kissing him wildly, as if she did not 
quite know what she was about. “Oh, father! 
father! How could you ever think ill of him?” 

“Child, child! What has come over thee? 
Who said that I did think ill of the lad ? Him 
as I have always loved next to thyself. Come,* 
come, now I What have I said to make thee so 
shaky and so fond?” 

Ruth gave him another kiss for answer, and, 
seating herself on the bed, looked down upon him 
with a glow in her great velvety eyes that brought 
a smile to his mouth. 

“ Anyway, the walk has brightened thee up 
wonderfully, child. Why, thou hast a color once 
again, and the dimples are coming back like bees 
around a rose. Yes ! yes! Kiss me again, lass! 
It does me good—it does me good!” 

Ruth began to smooth the iron-gray hair on 
that rugged head, while the old man looked fondly 
; upon her glowing face. 

“ Never mind. We shall be happy enough yet, 
little one,” he said, smoothing her shapely hand 
with his broad palm. “Everything is sure to 
come out right, now that we understand one an¬ 
other.” 

Ruth drooped her head as the old man said 
this, and the rich bloom faded a little from her 
cheeks 

“Yes, oh, yes, father!” she faltered, drawing 
her hand away from his. 

A look of the old trouble came into the deep, 
gray eyes, looking so fondly upon the girl; but 
before another word could be spoken, Ruth had 
left the bed, and lifting a vase full of withered 
flowers from the mantlepiece, flung them through 
the open window. 

“ See what a careless girl I have been, never 
to think how you lov© the roses, and they in fall 
: blossom, all this time. I never forgot you so long 
: before. Now did I, father?” 
i “I never thought of them,” answered the old 
| man, shaking his head on the pillow. “ My head 
was too full of other things.” 

“ But we must think of them now, or the house 
won’t seem like home when you are strong enough 
to sit up,” answered Ruth, with a reckless sort 
of cheerfulness. “ Everything must be bright and 
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blooming now. I will go now, and come back 
with the rosea. They will seem like old friends; 
won’t they, father dear?” 

Ruth had reached the door with the vase in her 
hand, when a knock sounded up from the porch. 

The color left her face at the sound, and she 
nearly dropped the vase, so violent was the start 
she gave. 

“ I wonder who it is?” she said, casting a look 
of alarm back at her father, but speaking under 
her breath. “ Has he come to frighten away all 
my happiness?” 

She went down stairs reluctantly, and, with 
dread at her heart, opened the entrance door. 
A girl stood in the porch, carrying a basket on 
her arm, who entered the passage without cere¬ 
mony, and walked into the little parlor, where 
she sat down. 

“ The mistress sent me to inquire after your 
father, Ruth Jessup,” she said, taking a bold sur¬ 
vey of the room, which was furnished better than 
most of its class. “ Besides that, I bring a jar of 
her best apricot jelly, with a bottle of port from 
the inn cellar, and her best compliments, which 
things she don’t send promiscous to common peo¬ 
ple, anyway, by me, because I didn’t hire out for 
errands, and only take them once in awhile, when 
it suits me, as it does now.” 

“You are very kind,” said Ruth, with gentle ] 
reserve. “ Pray thank Mrs. Curtis for us.” 

“Of course, I’ll thank her, but not till I’ve 
rested a bit in this pretty room. Why, it’s like a 
pictur, with a carpet and chairs fit for a gentle¬ 
man’s house; enough to make any girl lift her 
head above the common, as Mr. Storms says, 
when he goes about praising you.” 

“ Mr. Storms 1” faltered Ruth, shrinking from 
the name. 

“Yes, Mr. Storms. It’s only here and there 
one who thinks of calling him Dick; and they 
are uncommonly eareftil not to let him hear them; 
for he has a dangerous hand, short and thin as 
he looks, has Storms. But I needn’t tell you 
anything about him.” 

“No. It’s not necessary,” replied Ruth, 
scarcely knowing what she said. 

“ Of course not. He comes here often enough 
to speak for himself I dare say,” persisted the 
girl, in whose jpreat, dark eyes a sinister light 
was gleaming. 

“ Not often.” 

Martha Hart’s eyes sparkled. 

“ Scarcely at all,” continued Ruth, “ since my 
father was hurt.” 

“ Is that what makes some people I oould men¬ 
tion look so thin, and speak as if other people 
were quite beneath them?” questioned Martha, 


taking off her sun-bonnet, and revealing a mass 
of rich hair, which she pushed back from her 
temples. “That's what the neighbors outside 
are saying.” 

Ruth looked at the girl with a strangely bright, 
almost amused, expression; but she made no an¬ 
swer to the girl’s rudeness. 

“ I think- I fear that my father will want 

me,” was her sole reply. 

“ That’s more than some other people do,” was 
the insolent retort; “ but here is your wine and the 
jelly. All the rest is nothing to me.” 

“ Mrs. Curtis is very kind. If you will wait 
a little, I will cut her some flowers,” answered 
Ruth. 

Martha’s great eyes flashed as she gave up 
her paroel. 

“Oh, yes, I can wait, since you are polite 
enough to give me leave, after as good as telling 
me that my room was better than my company, 
which you did just now.” 

“ I did not intend to do that. Pray rest your¬ 
self, while I go into the garden.” 

Martha folded her arms, leaned back in her 
chair, and said that she could wait: the mis¬ 
tress did not expect her to come back yet awhile. 

Then Ruth went into the garden, whioh was 
lying in shadow just then; so she required no 
covering for her head, but rather enjoyed the 
bland south wind, which drifted softly through 
her loose hair, as she stooped to pluck the roses. 

Meantime, Martha Hart lifted herself from the 
lounging attitude into which she had sunk, and, 
in an instant, became sharply alert. Upon a 
little chintz couch, that occupied one side of the 
room, she found the scarlet sacque, and a dainty 
little hat, which Ruth had flung there before 
going up to her father, after her return from the 
Rest.* Quick as thought, Martha slipped on the 
sacque, and placed the hat with its side cluster of 
red roses on her head. After giving a sharp 
glance through the window, to make sure that 
Ruth was still occupied in the garden, she went 
up to a little mirror, and took a hasty survey of 
herself. 

“ The jacket is as like as two peas,” she thought, 
“ and the hat is easy got. There’ll be no trouble 
in twisting up one side like this. As to the roses, 
he must get them before the fair is over. If I could 
only wear them in broad daylight, before all their 
faces, it would be jolly fun; but he won’t give 
up to that. Farther on, I’ll show him, and them, 
too, what a dash Dick Storms has in a wife. How 
she will stare to find herself left behind! Oh, 
jimminy, here she comes l” 

Quick as lightning, the girl flung off the sacque; 
tossed the hat down upon it, and ran to the seat 
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she had left. When Ruth came in, she was sit¬ 
ting there, casting vague looks around her, as if 
she had been quietly resting ail the time. 

“Take these and this/* said Ruth, giving her 
unwelcome visitor a great bouquet of flowers, 
and a little basket brimming over with strawber¬ 
ries, “and take our thanks to your mistress.” 

“ But, about the old man up-stairs. How is 
he getting on? She will be sure to ask.” 

“ Better.” 

“ He is mending, then ?” 

“ Yes, slowly.” 

Martha arose, but seemed reluctant to go. 

41 You look pale a bit.” 

“ No, no; I may have done, but not now,” 
answered Ruth, blushing as she thought why 
her strength and color had come back so sud¬ 
denly. “ I am not as anxious as I was.” 

“ But the nursing, and the work, too, must 
come hard on a body,” persisted the girl. 

“Not now; I scarcely feel it, now.” 

“ But if you should, remember, I’m both 
ready and willing to give a helping hand.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ And the mistress will be conformable to 
spare me now and then, when she knows that it 
is for this place I’m wanted. So there would be 
no fear of asking.” 

“ Your mistress is very good.” 

“ Good as gold ; especially where you are the 
person that wants help. 1 Martha,’ says she, and 
calling me into the bar, 4 take these things over 
to Jessup’s, and mind you ask particular about 
the old man. He should a been about by this 
time; perhaps it’s nursing he wants most, so, if 
you can be of use, don*t mind coming back in a 
hurry, but give the lass a helping hand. Poor 
thing, she’s been brought up o’er dainty, and 
this sickness in the house is sure to pull her 
down.’ That’s what the mistress said, and I’m 
ready to abide by it, that’s what I am.” 

Ruth was touched by this persistent kindness, 
that was so earnest, and seemed so real, and her 
rejection of it was foil of gratitude. 

“ All the worst trouble is over now,” she said, 
and a gleam of moisture came into her eyes. “ Say 
this to your mistress. As for yourself, a thou¬ 
sand thanks; but I need no help now, though I 
shall never forget how kindly you offered it.” 

“Oh, as for the kindness, that’s nothing,” an¬ 
swered the girl, with a toss of the head, on which 
she was tying her bonnet, for she was far too bold 
for adroit hypocrisy. 11 One always stands ready 
to help in a case of sickness; but never mind, 
you will be sure to want me yet; when you come 
to that, you’ll find me up to my offer, and you 
will come to it.” 


“ I hope not. Indeed, I am sure of it. Father 
is doing so well.” 

“ Would you mind my going up to see for my¬ 
self,” said Martha, sharply, as if the wish was 
flung off her mind with an effort. “The mis¬ 
tress will not be content with less, I warrant.” 

“ If you wish. Only he must not be disturbed,” 
answered Ruth, after a moment’s hesitation. 

41 Oh, I’ll flit up the stairs, like a bird, and 
hold my breath when I get there,” said Martha, 
eagerly. 

She did follow Ruth with a light tread, and 
moved softly across the sick man’s chamber when 
she reached it. Jessup turned on his pillow as 
she approached, and held out his hand, with a 
smile. The sight of a familiar face was pleasant 
to him. 

! 41 The mistress sent me to ask after you,” said 

Martha, quite subdued by the stillness and the 
pallor of the sick man’s fhce, “ and I just stepped 
up to see for myself. She’s so anxious to make 
sure that you are mending.” 

44 Tell her I am better. A’most well,” said 
Jessup, grateful for this attention in his old 
neighbor. 

“That’s something worth while,” answered 
the girl, speaking with an effort. 44 The mis¬ 
tress ’ll be main glad to hear it, and so will be 
many a one who comes to the house. As for me, 
if I can do anything to help the young lady, she 
has only to say so, and I’ll come, night or day, 
for she doesn’t look over strong.” 

Unconsciously to herself, the girl had been so 
impressed with the gentle hearing of Ruth Jes¬ 
sup, that she spoke of her as superior to her 
class, even against her own^vill. Jessup noticed 
this, and turned a fond look on Ruth. 

44 She’s not o’er strong,” he said, 44 but I 
think Ruthy wouldn’t like any one but herself to 
tend on her old father.” 

44 No, no, indeed, I wouldn’t,” said Ruth, 
eagerly. 

44 But I might help about the work, below,” 
urged Martha, with singular persistency. 

Jessup looked at his daughter quest ioningly. 

44 There is so little to do,” she said, 44 but I 
am obliged to Martha, all the same.” 

44 Yes, yes. We are both obliged. Don’t for¬ 
get to say as much to the mistress,” said Jes¬ 
sup. 

Martha seized his hand, and shook it with a 
vigor that made him cry out with a spasm of 
pain. Then her fhce flushed, and a strange, un¬ 
holy light shot into the workings of her eyes. 

“ Not so well as you think, or a grip of the 
hand like that wouldn’t hate made you wince so. 
You may have need of me, yet,” she said, turn- 
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mg upon Ruth, *' and to my thinking, it’s more 
than likely.” 

“I hope not,” answered Ruth; “and I am 
sure that all who love my father hope so, too.” 

“Of which I am one,” was the quick reply. 
“ Yeu may moke sure of that. No one wants to 
see Jessup about more than I do. Though he 
does come so seldom to the public, it will be a 
holiday when he orders the next can of beer at 
the tap. So, hoping for the best, good-day to 
both of ye.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Martha Hart took her way straight for the j 
wilderness. She passed along the margin of the J 
black lake, made at once for the summer-house, 
and looked in, then turned away with an excla¬ 
mation of sharp disappointment. 

“ I thought he would a been here, so sharp as 
he was for news,” she muttered, tearing off a 
handful of rushes, and biting them with her 
teeth, until they rasped her lips. “There’s no 
depending on him; but wait till we’re wed. 
Then he’ll have to walk a different road. Ha l” 
The report of a gun on a rise of ground be¬ 
yond the lake, brought this exclamation from her, 
and she hastened on, muttering to herself, 

“ It’s his gun. I know the sound of it, and I 
thought he had forgotten.” 

Directly she came in sight of a figure walking 
through the thick undergrowth. 

“Dick! Dick Storms!” 

The man came toward her, moving cautiously, 
and holding up one hand. 

“ Hush! Can’t you speak without screaming?” 
he said, hissing the words through his teeth. 
“It’s broad daylight, remember, and by that, 
there’s no passing you off for t’other one, if a : 
gamekeeper should cross us.” 

“Why not? I’ve just seen Ruth Jessup and 
myself in the glass at the same time, and we’re 
like as two peas. Only for her finikin airs, I 
defy any one to say which was which. I do.” 

“But she would never have called out so 
lustily.” 

“Oh, that was because I was o’e\joyed to see 
you, after finding the little lake-house empty!” 
answered the girl, laying her hand on his shoul¬ 
der. 

Storms shook the hand off. 

“ Don’t do that, if you want to pass for a 
lady,” he said, rudely. 

“A lady, now! As if I was not as good as Ruth 
Jessup, any day, and more of a lady, too,” re¬ 
torted the girl, with passionate tears in her eyes. 
“ Ruth Jessup isn’t the girl to lay her hands 


on a man’s shoulder without his asking,” said 
Storms, setting down his gun, and dusting his 
coat, as if her touch had soiled it. “ Who knows 
that some one may not be looking on.” 

“ And if it chanced, what harm, so long as we 
are to be man and wife so soon ?” pleaded the girl, 
now fairly crying. 

“ What harm! Do’st think I want every game- 
keeper on the place to be geheeing about the lass 
I mean to make a lady of* if she’s only careful 
of herself.” 

“If!” repeated the girl, dashing away her 
tears. “What iffs are there between you and 
me? Before we go another step, I want to hear 
about that.” 

Storms laughed, and said carelessly. 

“ Never mind. What news do you bring me ?’ ’ 

“ None—not a word, while there are iffs in the 
way, let me tell you that; though I have found 
something that you would give a hundred guineas 
down to get hold of, and the young master a thou¬ 
sand to keep back.” 

“ You have 1 What is it ?” 

“ Nothing that has an if in it.” 

“There, there! Don’t be silly. I mean no 
iffs. Have I not said, as plain as a man can speak, 
what shall be between us.” 

“Well, when we are settled in the form up 
yonder, I will give you something that Sir Noel 
would sell his whole estate to get from me.” 

“ As if I believed that.” 

“But you may believe it. The more time I 
have for thinking, the more worth it seema.” 

“ But what is it?” 

“ Only a penny’s worth of paper.” 

“Bah!” 

“ With writing on it that proves who shot old 
Jessup 1” 

Storms turned strangely white. 

“ Proves what?” 

“That Walton Hurst shot old Jessup.” 

“ A paper! Who wrote it?” 

“Jessup himself.” 

“ You have such a letter signed by Jessup!” 

“ I just have that?” 

“ Give it to me, lass I Give it to me!” 

“ Not yet. I’m thinking it just as well to keep 
the bit of paper in my own hands,” was the 
sharp answer. “ Ifs might come up again, you 
know!” 

A look of shrewd cunning stole over the sharp 
features Martha was searching with suspicion. ^ 
Storms turned from her with a contemptuous ges- * 
ture. 

“There, there! I’m not to be taken in with 
such chaff. Try something better. If you had 
such a paper it wouldn’t be kept back from a 
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true sweetheart one minute. You’ve got a man 
of sense to deal with.” 

“ I haven’t got it, have I ? Look here!” cried 
Martha, drawing back, and unfolding a paper she 
took from her bosom. “The letters are large 
enough. You can read from here. Is that Jes¬ 
sup’s name or not?” 

Storms did read enough to see how important 
the paper might become. He glanced from it to 
the firmly set and triiupphant features of the girl. 

“ You brought it for me. You will give it to 
me!” 


“No!” answered the girl, folding the paper. 
“ Not till we come from the church.” 

With the leap of a tiger Storms sprang upon the 
girl, and snatched at the paper; but she, wary 
and agile as himself, sprang aside, and fled, like a 
deer down the declivity, sending a ringing laugh, 
full of mockery, back to the baffled man. 

In an instant, he was flying alter her, his teeth 
set hard, his eyes gleaming, and every leap bring¬ 
ing him nearer to her, and her nearer to the 
lake. 

(to be continued.) 


THE DAY HE WENT TO SEA. 

BY P. N. CHAUNOKY. 


He leant above the garden wall. 

The day he went to sea. 

Where Rose, the fairest flower of all, 
Was walking, fancy free; 

As for one passing glance be stayed. 
Unto himself said he, 

“ I’ll chance to win that dainty maid 
When I come back from sea V 

They stood and gazed a moment’s space 
Into each other’s eyes. 

The bluqh upon her gentle face 
Just blended with surprise. 

Each soul that moment met its mate. 
Through all the time to be! 

Ho will return and ask his fhte, 

When he comes back from sea! 

Ah! feed with dew the clustering rose, 
And train the clinging vine; 

Again he’ll come, Dili well she knows, 
By some mysterious sign. 

She never saw his face before, 

Tot well she knows *twas be, 

Who will not fail to tell her more, 
When he pomes book from sea! 


Soft midnight fell upon the wood. 

Ten days ware past and gone, 

The maid by open lattice stood, 

And smiled and sighed alone; 

When sudden chillnees o’er hor stole. 
Amidst her reverie. 

She seemed to bear the awfuLwsll 
Of waves far out at sea. 

Her maiden bower is filled with sound, 

Of winds thnt wildly swirl, 

With shock of waters In rebound, 

And crests which foam and curl— 

A groaning deck—a rush of men— 

A laden boat to lee— 

One clear young voice upraised—and then 
Nought but tumultuous seal 

Oh, let the clustering roses die, 

And strip the trailing vine; 

How swift the evil tidings fly 
On that mysterious sign I 
Let leaves be shed and tears be wept 
For what was ne’er to be I 
Tor him who in the wnters dept, 

Who ne'er came back from seat 


A SONG OF 

BY 

A wind from out the golden west 
Brought murmurs of the flowing sea; 

The primroses awoke from rest, 

The daisies shone upon the lea; 

The lark sprang np his love to sing— 

With sunlit eye and emerald wing, 

Borne on the breexe, came smiling Spring. 

In living light the land was gay; 

And over hill add dale was beard, 

Through glens and wild woods far away, 

The voice of many a happy bird— 

In rich array, with sparkling gem, 

And flashing star, and crimson flame 
Of bloom, the blushing Summer came. 


THE SEASONS. 

J. HUII. 

Red Autnmn, with her golden crown, 
And fruits that in her lap she bore— 
Begirt with yellow leaves and brown, 
To strew about her ample store— 

F resh from her fields, with comly face, 
With ruddy smile and matron grace, 

Sat at the board, her wonted place. 

A wind from out the ndithem skies, 

A clond from off the poiar sea, 

Swept o’er the land wiih walling cries, 
And nipped the daisies on the lea— 
All night the blast blew load aid shrill, 
At morn, in snowy garments chill, 
White Winter sat upon the hill. 
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BVEBY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT BUILT H. MAT. 



First, this month, wo give a traveling-dress, in 
gray dt btge —a soft, mottled, woollen fabric, par¬ 
ticularly adapted to traveling purposes, as it 


neither rumples or catches the dust. Our design j 
has the short rasterre skirt, which escapes the ; 
ground, and is made very scant, only three yards \ 
in width. The bottom of the skirt is ornamented 
by first a graduated flounce, cut on the bias, which f 
is eleven inches deep in the back, sloping away 
to six inches in front. Above this, arranged cn ' 
tallier , or apron, are six small ruffles, also cut on \ 
the bias, five inches deep. The Polonaise here is > 
cut long and plain, buttoning over to the left side, \ 
and simply trimmed with a bias band of black • 
silk, two inches wide, set above the hem. The 
looping of the front of the Polonaise is done by 
putting several button-holes over one button, in { 
Vol’ LXVI.—5 


three places, perfectly simple, and the effect is, 
we think, charming. This would be particularly 
well suited to a white pique, worn over a black 
or colored-silk skirt; and where the band of black 
silk is put upon this Polonaise, trim the pique 
with a band of Hamburg insertion. Fifteen to 
sixteen yards of de bfyt will be required, and the 
cost of a good one is from forty to fifty cents per 
yard. 

Next is a dotted-muslin costume, suitable for 
ovening wear; or the same design may be car¬ 
ried out in percale, or some of those pretty lawns, 
with borders for the ruffles, now to be seen in 
all the shops. The very prettiest can be bought 



for the trifling cost forty cents, and even thirty- 
five cents per yard. This under-skirt, which is 
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of a narrow striped material, say a summer silk, 
one of last year’s, can, in this way, be made to 
do double duty, and here the orer-dress is of 
dotted Swiss. The front of the over-skirt is made 
precisely like an apron; it is trimmed with a 
flouncing, either of the muslin scalloped out, or a 
worked flouncing. Above the flounce is a puff of 
the muslin, with a ribbon run through. Three 
flat bows of ribbon ornament the front. The 
waist is plain on the shoulders, and slightly 
gathered into a belt, with the trimming (which 
is a continuation of the puff, or the apron,) put 


on heart-shape. The back of the over-skirt is 
gathered at the sides into a narrow band, which 
is concealed under the trimming of the apron, 
slightly looped only in the back. A sash tied on 
the right side, far back, completes this costume. 
A striped percale in blue and white for the under¬ 
skirt, with a dotted one for the over-dress, would 
be just as pretty a country morning costume atf 
could be made. Six to eight yards of dotted 
Swiss will mAke this over-dress; the same of 
percale, adding six yards of striped for the 
underskirt. 


Opposite is a walking-costume of barege, one of 
those striped ones of a light nankeen color. The 
front breadth of this dress is entirely plain, as 
may be seen, and the back of the skirt is trim¬ 
med with nine or ten narrow ruffles, five inches 
deep, and cut on the bias, either bound on the 
edge, or hemmed with the machine. Where 
these ruffles join the front seam, there is a band 
of black velvet ribbon, an inch and a half wide; 
this is edged on the plain side with a linen gui¬ 
pure lace, two inches wide. The under-waist is 
a short basque, trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt and coat-sleeves. For out-door wear is 
added the jaunty little sacque, with revers of 
black velvet, as are also the pocket and cuffe. 
This is edged with lace, same as the skirt. These 
striped linen and wool bareges cost from fifty 
cents up; and the linen lace can be bought for 
thirty five cents per yard. Where the velvet is 
used in this costume, black silk and ribbon may 
be substituted. Fifteen to eighteen yards of ma¬ 
terial is the usual quantity required for any cos¬ 
tume. 

Next, two fashionable sashes. They may be 
made of the material of the dress, lined with a 


contrasting color, and piped at the edges. The 
buckles and beads may be jet or pearl, according 
to the color of the material. The second one is 
designed for an evening dress. It is fringed out 
at the ends, and the fringe is tied. Sprays of 
flowers are fastened into the loops. 

Another costume, which we give in the front 
of the number, is for a girl of ten years, com¬ 
posed of pink and gray mohair lustre, and very 
useful for the sea-side. The front of the dress is 
cut all in one from the throat down ; gored and 
corded with the pink. The dress proper is gray, 
and the trimmings are pink. Then there is one 
flounce gray at the bottom of the skirt, next one 
pink, same depth, then one gray, which finishes 
the puff at the back, completing the Polonaise of 
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the back. The whole is belted in at the waist. 
All the seams are corded with pink, as are the 
edge of the cuff. Buttons are moulds covered with 
pink. There is a small quilling of pink around 
the arm-holes, and on the outside seam of the 
cufb. Six yards of gray, and two yards of pink 
will be required. A gray straw hat trimmed with 
pink ribbons Should be worn with the costume. 

Also, in the front of the number, we give a 
costume in pique, with mantelet cape, for a little 
girl of eight yeara. It is simply trimmed with 
black worsted braid in two widths, put on plain. 
The cape crosses in front, and fastens under the 
belt. A plain shirt waist is attached to the skirt 
of the dress. Coat sleeves with deep cuffs. Very 
little description is necessary. 

We also give a design for a “ chatelain bag,” 
now so universally worn. These bags are to be 
seen in the shops made of white Swiss, trimmed 
with Valenciennes, and lined with colored silks; 
black silk and velvet, braided and beaded with jet; 
and they will be very pretty for morning dresses* 


made of the material and braided, say in pique 
or percale. The design we give is black silk, 



braided and edged with guipure lace. They are 
fastened to the belt, and hang from the left 
side. 


DESIGNS ON JAVA CANVAS. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Squares of white, maize, or ecru Java canvas, 
are now very fashionable for mixing with satin 
ribbon, for the tops of cushions, antimacassars, 



etc. They are worked with filoselle, in bright 
colors. The design shown may be worked in two 
or three colors, according to taste. 


The next is too simple to need explanation. 
As will be seen, it is worked in crosB and long 
stitches. The colors may be chosen in accordance 



with taste. For a useful sli ^er, the cross-stitches 
may be scarlet and black; the long ones t wo shades 
of blue, and the spray in maize silk. 
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FOOT-STOOL IN APPLICATION. 


BT MRS. 

In the front of the number, we give a design, 
printed in the proper colors, for a footstool in 
application. This design is done in red, black, 
and white cloth. The white is for the founda¬ 
tion ; on it is first put the black, as seen in the 
cut, and then the red. The cloth is out after the 


JARS WEAVER. 

pattern, and then neatly gummed on to the foun¬ 
dation. Then it is button-holed around the edges, 
as shown. A variety of colored silks may be used 
for the button-hole and other stitches, if pre¬ 
ferred. This design will serve equally well for 
a smoking-cap, or table-oover. 


PRINCESS BEATRICE CORSAGE, 

BT EMILY H. MAT. 



The corsage consists of No. 1, Front; No. 2, j Sleeve. On the front we have fastened in the 
Back ; No. 3, Half of Side-body; No. 4, Half of j proper place, the vest and the revere. The vesj 
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CROCHETED WORK-BAG, WITH DETAIL OF HANDLE. 


BT MRS. Jjk.HR WllTIB. 



Materials required: Two ounces of black, two 
ounces of golden-colored Berlin wool; small, bone 
crochet hook; silk, for lining the top; ribbon; 
flat cord. 

The sides are worked separately, and after¬ 
ward sewn together. 


of each color. After that, the middle pattern is 
begun, and must be worked according to design. 
At the top, work one row of double crochet over 
a flat cord with the golden-colored wool. The 
handle is of the same, with a chain of black 
twisted round. The inside is of violet silk, drawn 




For each side make a ohain in black of eighty- 
seren stitches. The first two rows are worked 
alternately in blaca xnd gold color, three stitches 
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in at the top with a ribbon, and finished at the 
sides with a bow of the same oolor. It is a very 
handy artiole. 
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EMBROIDERED LAMP-MAT 


BT MBS. JlKf WliTIB. 



This pretty mat is embroidered on perforated 
cardboard with black and green chenille* green 
filoselle, and gold cord. For the oblong pat¬ 
tern round the centre, and for the squares in 
the corners, cut away the canvas, line the spaces 
with green satin, then work across with gold 


thread, and edge the outlines with black che 
nille. Work the other stitches in point russe, 
filling up with green chenille, as shown in 
the illustration. Line the whole with black 
velvet, and edge With a box-plaiting of green satin 
ribbon. 
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LADY’S SLIPPEB, - 


BT III. J1N1 V11T11. 



The slipper is shown made up, below, and the j cloth, kid, velvet, or satin. The flowers and 

design in applique and embroidery, is given [ buds are in velvet, fastened to the foundation by 
in full size above. The foundation may be fine S chain stitch. The edge of the slipper is finished 



by a border of feathers. A handsome bow of < feathers in the oentre. The sole is lined with 
ribbon is put at the top with a little rosette of * white for. 


FOR SILK OR FLANNEL. 
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BALL FRINGE FOR POLONAISE. 

BT IRBi JAM 1 TUT1S, 


Cot two round* 4f cardboard alike, and a little 
larger than you wish the balls to be, and cut in 
the centre of each a circular hole, about the di¬ 
ameter of one-third of the whole round. Put the 
two card circles together, and with long needle¬ 
fuls of wool sew through the centre hole and 
over the outer circle of card, so as to cover it 



completely and evenly, and continue thus till the 
centre hole is quite filled up; then with a pen¬ 
knife or scissors cut quite through the wool all 
round, down to the edges of the card, and slip a 
piece of wool of sufficient length in between the 
two cards, and tie it tightly, leaving an end hang¬ 


ing ; tear sway the cards, draw the two sides of 
the ball together, and trim them with scissors. 
The good shape of the ball depends on the centre 
hole being quite the right size. If it be too large, 
the ball will be rather flat; if too small, it will be 
elongated. With the piece of wool left hanging 



from the balls, thread a Berlin needle, and sew, 
at even distances, to a piece of narrow gimp, as 
shown in No. 1, and knotted at equal distances; 
and in No. 2, the wool can be wound round a 
mesh, tied at the top dose to the ball, and sewn 
at the upper part to a linen foundation. 


CROCHETED EDGING. 

BT MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 



Make a chain the length required. 

1st Row; Pass over one chain, * three treble 
in the next stitch; three chain, one double in the 
stitch the trebles were worked into. Pass over 
five; repeat from *. At the end of the row 
fasten off, and begin the next row at the otl\pr 
end of the work, 


2nd Row : Two double under the middle stitch 
of the five chain of last row, five chain. Repeat. 

3rd Row : Four chain, two treble in the middle 
stitch of five chain, keeping the last loop of each 
stitch on the hook; work them off together. Now 
work two more treble in the same stitch, and 
I work them off together. Repeat. 75 
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EDITORIAL OniT-OHAT 

Maxtlkpiecb Decoration forms a Tory Important ar¬ 
rangement in the adornment of the pari or, or sitting-room, 
and one to which good attention should be given, as the 
vases on the mantle-ehelf occupy a very prominent position, 
and, unless they form a good example of floral dressing, are i 
better dispensed with altogether. Specimen glasses, with 1 
everlastings, rosebuds, pelargonium blooms, or some other 
flowers, are seen on every chimney-piece, and, as a matter 
of course, seem invariably to have a one-sided arrangement, 
which faces toward the room, all that is reflected, if thore is 
a mirror behind, as is so usual, being the bock of the flower 
or leaf, in place of os good an arrangement as that exhibited 
in front, and which should be the case. The style of deco¬ 
ration of which we speak is for each end of the mantlepioce. 
The first thing to obtain is the stands in which the flowers 
are to be arranged, and these may be had of various shapes; 
but those best suited for this purpose are a pair of common 
xinc troughs, each about ten or twelve inches long by fifteen 
inches wide, and three and a half inches deep, painted green 
on the outside and white in the inside. In the front of the 
n um ber, we give an engravii^j of one of these stands, with 
the flowers in it, so that our readers may judge of the effect. 

When about to be filled with flowers, they should be filled 
with sand, to within half an inch of the top; the sand should 
/ then be damped, and planted over with common Selaginella, 
or love entangle. If too much water be put on the sand, 
the flowor-stoina will not remain firm or upright It is a 
good plan to have two pairs of these tine troughs—one pair 
in use in the dmwiug-room, and the other pair, with the Sela- 
ginella growing in them, in some room where the tempera¬ 
ture is more even than the ordinary sitting-room. By this 
means, as soon as the flowers in the pair in use have faded, 
that pair of troughs may be removed to the growing-room, 
and the othor pair introduced therefrom into the drawing¬ 
room, and arranged with fresh flowers. The care in the 
growing-room will have quite revived the Sclugiuella in the 
first pair, which will again be quite fresh, and ready to take 
the place of the other pair when required, and bo on. This 
will be found a good plan for many other kinds of floral 
decorations, as well as the above, where zinc troughs or 
trays are employed. Bound the edges of the troughs, fern- 
fronds should be used and arranged so as to droop over and 
hide the aides os much as possible. The best kind of fern 
for this purpose is the lady fern, such as Is sold at the florists' 
shops in bundles, or can be plucked in any woods during the 
summer; and should the fronds be found too long, they can 
be cut as short as necessary, and the tip-ends used. After 
the ferns have been rightly placed, the flowers should next 
be arranged, using rather large and bold-looking varieties, 
such as roses, lilies, clematis, etc. These should be placed 
so as to stand out well, one from the other, ^voiding any 
tendency to their having a crowded appearance. Branches 
of fuchsias look very effective mixed through such flowers 
as those mentioned, and plenty of foliage must also be placed 
through them. 

When the flowers have been arranged according to fancy, 
the troughs should be placed on the mantelpiece, one at 
each end, and oioao to the margin of the ledge; then some 
long sprays of trailing plants should be inserted in the soil, 
and allowed to droop down at each side. Sprays of Lapageria 
roses, clematis, hops, passion flower, tacsomas, and such like, 
ore admirably suited for this purpose. The different kinds 
of Ivys, too, claim our attention, for this purpose, being very 
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light and graceful, and obtainable at all seasons of the year— 
a great point in their favor. Those who do not care for 
troughs of growing Selaginella, can use Instead a pair of 
those pretty small China pots sold at the glass shops for 
standing on brackets, and holding out flowers. We do not 
mean those similar to what are sold for drooping pot-plants 
into, as the latter have always a hole at the bottom for drain¬ 
age, but the pots that are made on purpose to hold water in 
which to stand flowers; and in them very effective arrange¬ 
ments can be made, in the same way as that described for 
the troughs, but they can never be made to look as suitable 
in shape as in the latter. 

At nearly every season of the year we have flowers suit¬ 
able for this style of decoration. In spring, we have hya¬ 
cinths, tulips, forget-me-nots, snowdrops, scillas, lily of the 
valley, lilacs, etc. In summer,roses, pelargoniums, fuchsias, 
water-lilies, and clematis. In antumn, Japanese lilies, roses, 
lapagnrios, and Pancratium fragrans. And, in winter, in 
the market, those who have no glass houses of their own, 
can obtain Cape heaths, chrysanthemums, arums, poinsettias, 
and such like. All the above-mentioned flowers are well 
adapted for this style of decoration. Specimen glasses, with 
a few flowers and ferns look very well on the mantlepiece, 
if dressed all round, but not to one face. A hand holding a 
vase in China, is a pretty device for a few choice flowers, 
such as orchards and gloxinias; and, as a rulo, richly-colored 
flowers are best suited for opaque vases, their deep tints 
being shown to much better advantage on that kind of sur¬ 
face than on any other. 

Worth, the Great Parisian Dress-Maker, is making 
many dresses trimmed with double and triplo loops, arrang¬ 
ed in longitudinal lines. These loops are of a different 
color from the dress, but are lined with the same color. 
Several of the newest dresses in his show-rooms have dra¬ 
peries arranged on the front of the skirt, and, although 
those draperies sometimes give the effect of three tuuics, 
yot the plaits cling so closely to the skirt that it has the 
effect of boing moulded to the figure. This is owing to the 
skillful manner in which the breadths are cut. Worth is 
also making costumes of shot or changeable silk, lie made 
lately an exquisite polo-blue one, trimmed with insertions 
of steel gimp. 

Our Fashion-Plates. —A subscriber writes: “Tour co¬ 
lored fashion-plates are, we think here, the most beau¬ 
tiful published. They are more distinct as well as more 
elegant. Why?” Because they are printed directly from 
the stool plate, while those that appear In other magazines 
are lithographed, which blurs the faces and makes the 
picture generally fainter as well as coarser. It is only neces¬ 
sary to compare one of our fashion-plates with those pub¬ 
lished elsewhere, to see the difference. We may add that 
it costs us nearly twice as much to get out our fashion- 
plates in this way. But, we are determined to give our 
subscribers the best of everything, no matter what the ex- 
; pense. 

“ The Torn Trousers.”— This capital engraving needs no 
illustration. It tells its own story. What could be more 
graphic ? 

Bknkw Tour Subscriptions, at once, and get, at least, 
each of you, one more to subscribe. 
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A New Volume begins with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity for old subscribers to renew, or for 
new subscribers to send in their names. The newspaper 
press everywhere, as well as the general public, pronounces 
“ Peterson” to be the cheapest and bed of the lady's book*. This 
superiority is so incontestible, that all we ask is that per¬ 
sons wishing to subscribe, should compare this magazine 
with other lady's books. The premiums we offer for getting 
up dubs are also more elegant and costly than those offered 
by rival publications. On this point also we solicit com¬ 
parison. In remitting, stato whether the subscription, or 
subscriptions, are to begin with January or July. Back 
numbers can always be supplied. 

Km Boots, which have been worn all the winter and 
spring, are now, by very fashionable ladies, cast aside, and 
high shoes and demi-boota are worn with bars or Btraps 
across the instep. When not barred, the fronts are fre¬ 
quently stitched, in an ornamental design, with white silk. 
The old Louis XV. steel buckles, for which, in Paris, a hun¬ 
dred francs per pair are frequently paid, are again to be 
seen on walking shoes. Both boots and shoes are fre¬ 
quently made of the same color as the dress they are worn 
with. 

Would You Be Economical, yet, at the same time, well- 
dressed ? Then copy one of the elegant costumes which are 
given in the “ Every-Day Department.” In no other maga¬ 
zine, either here or abroad, is there anything like this fea¬ 
ture of “ Peterson.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

John Andross. By Rebecca Harding Da via. Illustrated. 

1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Orange Judd Company. —Works 
of Action may be divided into two classes. In one the ob¬ 
ject simply is to toll a story. To this class belong the 
“Arabian Nights.” In anothor the tale is made subsidiary 
to a higher purpose than mere amusement: the book be¬ 
comes a study of character, or some psychological problem 
is sought to be worked out. “ Middlemarsh*' and “ Romolu” 
ore examples in point. To this latter class belongs “John 
Andross” also. Not that in tho Action before us the plot 
is sacriAced so entirely as in “ Middlemarshbut while 
there is a stirring story, and while tho dcuouement is skill¬ 
fully concealed, the analysis of character is the main pur¬ 
pose. Or, to speak in the technical phrasoology of higher 
criticism, the book is subjective rather than objective. Like 
everything that Mrs. Davis has written, “John Andross” 
bears marks of real genius: and it is what so few novels are 
now, it is original. The scone opens in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, changes then to Philadelphia, is transferred 
to Harrisburg, and goes back Anally to the original start¬ 
ing point The most powerful passages are those in the 
earlier chapters. Mrs. Davis must have lived, during her 
childhood, in the country, and not in cities; it is among 
Aolds, and rivers, and forests, and mountains, that she is 
most at home. Strong, earnest, even rough natures, if you 
will, are what crop up continually in her books; it is the 
granite of tho everlasting hills, not the fat, drowsy alluvial, 
with which her intellect seems to have most affinity. She 
never drivels on, page after page, with inane sentimen¬ 
talities, like so many of her sister novelists. If you wish, 
to read a strong, sincere book, read “ John Andross,” 

Love and Liberty. Ry Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
PhUada: T. B. Peteraon A Brother *.— The great merit of the 
novels of Dumas is that they never let the story Aag. They 
are always brisk and lively, and often intensely exciting. 
As novels go, too, they give fairly Authful pictures of the 
times they pretend to represent This is a story of the First 
French Revolution; and the hero is a man of the people. 


Mia* Ledie'a New Receipts for Cooking. 1 voL, 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peteraon A Brother*.— Of the “ thousand and 
one” oook-books that have been published, this is, for ordi¬ 
nary family use, perhaps the best Miss Leslie was & pioneer; 
she had the range of our mothers’ and grandmothers' 
kitchens before anybody else; all the most approved re¬ 
ceipts came Arst to her: those who followed had to glean, 
where she ha 1 reaped. A large number of tho receipts in 
this volume wore obtained from the South, a generation ago, 

; from ladies noted for their skill in housekeeping, when 
j Southern cookery was an institution. Many came from 
colored cooks of high reputation in the art Some are de¬ 
signed for sumptuous tables; others for people who live well, 
though moderately; and still others for those who keep 
house In a plain and economical manner. One of the chap¬ 
ters contains a list of articles for breakfasts, dinners and 
suppers, to suit small and large families respectively, desig- 
; nating such things as are proper to go together, and which 
are in season at the same time. The book is handsomely 
printed, and substantially and tastefully bound. 

The Circuit Rider. By Edward Eggleston. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. —This novel Is really what it 
pretends to be, a faithful picture of life in Southern Ohio, 
forty or Afty years ago. The corn-shucking, tho rural 
dance, the camp-mccting, Patty at the spinning-wheel, the 
; throat of lynching the supposed boree-thief, are all vividly 
and truthfully depicted. The author has a keen sense of 
humor, and in Brody, the Irish schoolmaster, gives full swing 
to his sense of fun. We have comparatively few American 
novels, that really have local color; in other words, that 
depict life os it is in the different sections of tho United 
States: one thing in Now England, another in tho Middle 
States, another in Virginia, another in the West, arfotherin 
tho South; and when we And such a novel, os here, it is a 
positive pleasure to commend It. 

Female Beauty. Translated from the French by Miss M. T. 
Nash. 1 voL, 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton A Co .— 
Wo have in this neatly printed volume, two several treatises, 
one on tho “ Art of Iluman Decoration,” by Dr. A. Cozenave, 
and the other on the “ Art of Pleasing,” by Ernest Feydeau. 
If our fair readers do not know' how to look pretty, or to 
make themselves pleasing, they had better hasten to buy 
this book: It would be sacrilege in us to betray secrets, 
which ought to be confided only in whispers, or practised 
in the privacy of the toilet. 

T he Wooing O'T. By Mr*. Alexander. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Henry Holt dt Co.— This is quite a charming 
novel, a real, old-fashioned love-story. Maggie, the heroine, 
j is a very noble character. The volume is neatly printed, 

; and forms one of the “Leisure Hour Series,” which this 
! enterprising Arm is publishing. 

Julius , or, The Street Boy Out West By Horatio Alger , Jr. 

1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Lormg. —A book for boys, by that 
popular author, Mr. Alger, author of the “ Ragged Dick 
Sorios,” the “ Luck and Pluck Series,” etc., etc. The story 
is an excellent one of its kind. 

She Loved Hkn Madly. From the French of Gontrau Borys. 
1 voL, 12 mo. New York : G. W. Carleton dt Co.— This novel 
has already passed through several editions in France. 
It is fhil of incident, and may almost be called sensa¬ 
tional. 

The Heir of MaJreeoard. By the author of u Son and Her." 
1 vol., 8 vo. PhUada • J. B. Lippinoott A Co. —A double- 
oolumned octavo novel of nearly three hundred pages; a re¬ 
print from a London edition. 

The Gipsy Chief. By George W. Reynolds. 1 vol., 8 co. 
PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —One of the latest Ac¬ 
tions of this author, closely printed in double-column, with 
< paper cover. 
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MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT 




OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

“Honesty re the Best Policy.”—Kinosyord’b Oswego I 
Starch, 30 years in constant use, always proves the purest j 
and best for all culinary and laundry purposes. It is used j 
in all the principal cities of Europe and the world. Its 
growing demand has compelled another enlargement of the 
works to a capacity of over thirty-three tons per day. 

Advertisements Inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson's Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Fob The Times.” —The Weekly Union (N. Y.) Times 
says:—“ Everybody ought to take ‘ Peterson it is the only 
magazine for the times. The contents of the number before 
ns are of unusual interest and value.” 

Far Ahead. —The Pike County (Ind.) Democrat says of 
this magazine:—“ It is Car ahead of any other work of tho 
kind.” 

“ The Best of All.” —Tho Orleans (N. Y.) Republican 
says:—“ Peterson's is by far the beet of the ladies' maga¬ 
zines.” 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT 

. BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. VI.— Bowel Affections. 

The season prolifiic with colic, cramp, diarrhea and dysen¬ 
tery among children, is again rapidly advancing, and it be¬ 
hooves the mother who is really provident of the health and j 
best interests of her children to bear in mind the many 
causes which give rise to these various affections. 

And happily they are mainly under her watchful control, 
if a sufficient watchfulness is manifested, and a proper de¬ 
gree of firmness of character exercised toward the nursing, 
feeding, or food of the child, as tho case may bo. First, in 
reference to nursing, tt has been before observed, that a mo¬ 
ther cannot reasonably expect her babe to be good (which 
represents a healthful state) if she is careless in her own 
diet, eating, for instance, gross food, as boiled cabbage, 
pickles, encumbers, acids, sour fruits, or if she be inatten¬ 
tive to regular periods of nursing. If the mother has her 
infant almost constantly at the breast, she will invariably 
have a babe constantly suffering, more or less, from flatu¬ 
lence, colic, griping, looseness, or constipation of tho bowels, 
with the inevitable cry seldom absent 

There must be a sufficient interval of time between the 
nursings to allow tho previous portion to digest, besides 
allowing the stomach a brief period of repose, otherwise the 
milk will pass on into the bowels, undigested, and the re¬ 
sults above enumerated follow. 

The habit of irregular and frequent naming, is one of the 
most fruitful sources of derangement of the stomach and 
bowels of the infant previous to the teething process. The 
subsequent feeding, or over-feeding at the tablo with im¬ 
proper food; and, lastly, weaning too early, or too abruptly, 
(which is the case with some fashionable mothers, who wish 
to have no home-tics,) add largely to the exciting causes 
of derangement of the bowels. 

Many mothers seems to havo no idea of the capacity of 
the stomach, or exercise no judgment whatever in refer¬ 
ence to the quantity or quality of the food that is given ; and 
hence the stomach is constantly kept worried and oppressed 


with superabundance, and the bowels beoome deranged from 
Imperfectly digested food coursing through them, produc¬ 
ing irritation, griping, purging, and sometimes convulsions. 

Over-feeding, and crude articles of diet, are productive in 
their effects of more anxious hours, loss of sleep to the mo¬ 
ther, and loss of life to her offspring, than all other causes 
combined. 

In the management of bowel affections, then, the mother 
can do very much toward a cure. In fact, without her aid 
the physician’s prescriptions will avail naught, If the child 
be not yet weaned, tho breast must prudently be withheld 
for hours together; in older cases, all crude nourishment, 
as potatoes, boiled or fried, uncooked fruits, meats, cheese, 
nuts, cake or pastry, and pickles, must be absolutely with¬ 
held. Nothing but the blandest cooked milk and fari¬ 
naceous diet, as rice-floor, farina, gum arable water, etc, 
can bo tolerated with impunity. Next, if medicine is re¬ 
quired, a little castor oil, or spiced syrup of rhubarb, to re¬ 
move all indigestible or irritating substances from the ali¬ 
mentary canal, can prudently be given, followed, if neces¬ 
sary, with “ chalk mixture,” or small doses of paregoric, a 
drop of the wine of ipecac., or of tincture cinchona (China) 
every few hours. 

No reasonable mother, even of homeopathic proclivities, 
should object to administer ono of the find two medicines 
mentioned, when she knows that tho bowels of her child are 
distended with coarse, irritating food, tho cause of tho cramp, 
diarrhea, or dysentery, as the case may be, for the adage, 
“ remove the cause, and the effect will cease,” remains a 
fixed truth in medicine. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

How Trees Affect Health.— A deal of attention has 
been directed, lately, to the influence of trees on climate, 
and various experiments have been made, and observations 
collected, both here and in Europe, in reference to the sub¬ 
ject A reoent scientific writer says that the effect of trees 
on climate and health, merely through their drainage of 
tho soil, is very great “ Careful experiments of Petten- 
kofer,” he writes, “ with an old spreading oak in the Park, 
at Munich, led to tho conclusion that the discharge of 
water through the leaves, during the summer, was eight 
and a half times greater than the amount of water felling 
in rain during tho same period upon the ground covered by 
its branches. The drainage effect of a young and growing 
tree, especially under conditions of higher temperature of 
the air, would be much greater proportionately to its ex¬ 
tent of leaf surfece.” This is easily accounted for. “A 
swamp,” as this writer goes on to add, “is a basin in which 
water collects from surrounding higher ground. Alter 
heavy rains there may be an overflow from it, and a certain 
quantity of water per acre remain, determined by the depth 
of the basin. This water being stagnant, the soil contain¬ 
ing decaying vegetable matter, at a certain temperature 
the conditions are established under which the poison called 
malaria is disengaged, carried by winds to the adjoining 
highlands. A plantation of young, rapidly growing trees 
would draw up and discharge harmlessly into the air all the 
water which would lie within a certain distance of the sur¬ 
face ; they would further act to delay stagnation of tho water 
in the superficial stratum of soil again by maintaining by 
the effect of their shade, a lower temperature of this stra¬ 
tum ; and this effect would be increased by the great evapo¬ 
ration constantly going on at their leaves; and after all, 
through their action m a screen or sieve, any malaria that 
might be disengaged would be much less likely to be spread 
abroad. Any plants of rapid growth would have all these 
effects—the sunflower, the alanthus, the pride of China, or 
the willows. The average growth of the several species of 
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eucalyptus which hare been introduced in California during 
six months of summer, even in cool situations and on poor 
and dry soil, is more rapid thau that of any of these, and in 
this consists principally, if not altogether, any advantage it 
may have." 

It should be known that the effects of removing a large 
number of trees, has frequently been to cause a very viru¬ 
lent form of malarial disease to break out where it was be¬ 
fore unknown. Augusta, Ga., furnishes a marked instance 
of this; but examples are not wanting In the immediate 
vicinity of New York and Philadelphia. The disappearance 
offerer and ague soon after tho springing np of a dense 
growth of yonng trees has also been noticed in various 
localities. 


PAELOE GAMES. j 

44 PrriT PAQurr” is an old favorite, that is always amus¬ 
ing. The players stand in a double circle, one before the 
other, with the exeption of one, who, with a handkerchief 
in hand, makes a tour of the circle, dropping the hand¬ 
kerchief where he pleases; and whoever he touches with it 
must leave his place, and do his best not to be caught, by 
running in and oat of the other playera, and making good 
his escape as best ho can. If, however, he is caught, he 
must take the handkerchief and repeat as before. 

* Foanm* Telling” Is, we know, contrary to law, but 
legal prohibition do not extend to a little quiet divination 
at home, and young people always delight in it. To prove 
which of many admirers is to be the successful swain, write 
the several names on slips of paper, and inclose each in 
Lulls made of clay, and place them all iu a tumbler of water. 
In time some of the balls will break, and the slip of paper 
that rises first to the top, decides the destiny of the in¬ 
quirer. Another experiment is said to be decisive. Choose 
as many hazel nuts as you wish to name after your 
friends, then range them on the top bar of tho grate. One 
or two are sure to pop away with a little explosion, but 
the one that remains to the last is supposed to represent the 
most faithful. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every nxeipt in Ode Cook-Book hae been bated, by a proa- 
lical h ou ee keep er. 

MEATS. 

Utilizing Cold Tongue .—Cut what is left of a tongue in 
very thin slices, taking off the skin and any hard bits; 
pound it in a marble mortar, adding by degrees a little 
fresh butter, melted, till it is reduced to a smooth paste, 
seasoning it to taste, as you procoed, with pepper, salt, 
allspice, nutmeg, pounded mace and cloves, or such of these 
spices as are preferred. When it Is thoroughly beaten and 
mingled together, press it closely down into small, shallow 
pots, fill them up with a layer, a quarter of an inch thick, 
of clarified butter, and tie them down. They should be kept 
in a cool place. This potted tongue Is nice to eat with bread 
and butter, and makes good sandwiches. 

Slewed Sweetbreads .—First soak them in cold water for 
two hours, then put them in boiling wator, and let them 
boil for five minutes; take them out, and put them in cold 
water until they are quite cold. Trim the sweetbreads, and 
put them in the stew-pan with a little carrot, onion, parsley, 
thyme, and bayleaf; add a little stock, and put the stew-pan 
in the oven for twenty minutes, then place It on the hot 
stove, and let it remain there for an hour tightly covered. 
They must not boil, as it would harden them; they only 
want to steam. Take them up, and dash them on spinach 
without gravy. 


Croguettee and Bmolee. —Mince finely one pound and a half 
of cooked meat, both red and white—cold roast beef, under¬ 
done, with fowl or veal, is the best; add a little ham, raw 
or boiled, and season with salt, white pepper, and nutmeg. 
Put two ounces of butter in a stew-pan; when melted, stir 
in gradually a large tablespoonful of flour; to this odd a 
teacupful of milk, and the same quantity of good stock. 
When this is sufficiently cooked to take the raw taste off the 
flour, bring it to the kitchou table, and stir in the meat, ad¬ 
ding two tablespoonfuls of the bread-crumbs, three eggs, 
lightly beaten, a little catchup, some chopped parsley, and, 
if liked, grated lemon-peel. Pat on the stew-pan for a few 
minutes and mix aU thoroughly; then spread it out on a 
flat dish to cool for an hour or two before shaping the balls; 
they can be very nicely made of a piramidal form by press¬ 
ing them into a wineglass; or they may be made into rolls, 
or into balls slightly flattened, or iuto little round cakes. 
Egg and crumb them after being formed; then put Into a 
aance-pan as much lard as, when melted, will quite cover 
them; when the lard bolls, drop them in, and do them a 
dark golden-brown. The lard can be used again and again, 
if properly strained. This mixture, incloeed in paste, and 
doue the same way, makes very nice rissoles. 

Baked Oalf'i Head .—Take a cold coifs 1 1, chop it np, 

not too fine, and mix with it some bread-crumbs, a little 
powdered sweet basil; should you not have any oold, mashed, 
white potatoes, boil and mash about six. Put the head and 
crumbs, alternately, into a deep dish, pour over it two wine- 
glussfuls of cooking wine, the same of walnut or mushroom 
catchup; when ready, cut up small pieces of butter, and 
Btrew over the top, then Bpread tho potatoes thickly on, 
smooth it down, and dredge it lightly with flour, and, with 
a feather, spread all over the tqp of the flour and potato 
covering, the yolk of a well-beaten egg. Put the dish in the 
oven, slowly warm it, and brown the top, which will require 
about three-quarters of an hour. Make a rich gravy of 
broth, or any cold boef gravy, adding some allspice while 
cooking, then strain and serve it in a sauce-boat with the 
head. 

DESSERTS. 

Invalid'9 Apple-Pudding.— If made exactly by the direc¬ 
tions, this is delicious, and far more wholesome for invalids 
or children than an ordinary apple-pie. Take six ounces of 
the crumb of a light stale loaf, and grate it very fine. Then 
add to and mix thoroughly with it three and a half ounces 
of pounded loaf-sugar, sifted very fine, and a pinch of salt. 
Take from one pound to one pound and a quarter of good 
i baking apples; pare, cut in quarters, and take out the cores; 
arrange them in close layers in a deep tart-dish, which holds 
about one and a half pints, and strew among them four 
ounces of sifted sugar, and the grated rind of a fresh lemon. 
Add the strained juice of the lemon, and pour the bread¬ 
crumbs softly in a heap upon the apples, in the centre of the 
dish, and, with the back of a spoon, level them gently into 
a very smooth layer of equal thickness, pressing them lightly 
on the fruit, which should be quite covered with them. 
Sift powdered sugar over it; wipe the edge of the dish, and 
bake in a rather quick oven for more thau three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Port-Wine Jetig. —Steep two ounces of isinglass, half an 
ounce of gum arable, iu a pint of port or tent wine all night; 
next morning pat it into a bright sauce-pan, with two ounces 
of brown sugar-candy, and a small piece of nutmeg, grated; 
simmer all together until the isinglass is melted, then strain 
through a fine sieve. 

Apple Charlotte. —Line a pie-dish with thin slices of bread, 
buttered on both sides; fill it up with layers of apples, cut 
up very small, placing a little apricot jam between each 
layer, some grated lemon-rind, and plenty of brown sugar; 
cover the dish up with slices of bread in the same way, and 
> bake it till the bread is well browned. 
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Apple and Sago Pudding. —Wash a teacupful of the large 
sago, and leace it in about a pint of cold water for an hoar 
or more; then well butter a pie-dish, and pnt a layer of 
sliced apples at the bottom, with lemon-peel, grated nntmeg, 
or cloves, according to taste. Poor off the water from the 
sago, and spread the sago on the apples; put another layer 
of apples, flavored as before, on the top; cover the pudding 
with an old dish, and bake in a moderate oven. An hour 
or lees will bake it Take it out, and stir in a piece of butter 
and two tableepoonfhls of moist sugar, and put it back into 
the oven for ten minutes. The Apples should be good cook¬ 
ing apples; three of moderate size will be sufficient for a 
teacupful of sago. Another variety of this pudding is to 
pour it into a mould, after it has been sweetened; turn it 
out the next day, and serve it with a thick cream. Mode 
with gooseberries instead of apples, and eaten in this way, 
it is delicious. 

Icing Pantry. —When nearly baked enough, take the pastry 
out of the oven and sift finely-powdered sugar over it. 
Replace it in the oven, aud hold over it till the sugar is 
melted, ajiot salamander or shoveL The above method is 
preferred for pastry to be eaten hot. For cold, beat up the 
white of two eggs, wash well over tho tops of the pies with a 
brush, and sift over this a good coating of sugar; cause it to 
adhere to the egg and pie-crust; trundle over it a clean 
brush, dipped in water, till the sugar is all moistened. Bake 
again fbr about ten minutes. 

Pudding Without Egg*. —Rice, largo pearl sago, and tapioca, 
are best when made without eggs. Sprinkle a little of any 
one of the above at the bottom of a pudding-dish; add a 
little sugar, and fill up with milk. Stir well before placing 
in tho oven. To the sago add a small piece of cinnamon, 
broken up. The rice must bake quite four hours, the sago 
and tapioca about three. Skim milk will do if you cannot 
spare new milk. 

Snow Pudding. —Take half an ounce of gelatine, one pint 
of boiling water, three-quarters of a pound of white sugar, 
tho Juice of two lemons. After it is thoroughly dissolved, 
strain it; as soon os it begins to thicken, add the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs; beat .it for half an hour, and set it on 
ice, after putting in a mould or bowl. Make a rich, soft 
custard, flavored with the lemon rinds, grated. Send it to 
table in the middle of the custard. 

oaxxg. 

Oood Children'» Cake. —Mix a quarter of a pound of butter, 
or good, freeh dripping, into two pounds of flour; add half 
a pound of pounded sugar, one pound of currants, well 
washed and dried, half an ounce of caraway seeds, a quarter 
of an ounce of pudding spice, or allspice, and mix all 
thoroughly. Make warm a pint of new milk, but do not 
let it get hot; stir into it three teaspoonfula of good yeast, 
and with this make up your dough lightly, and knead it 
well. Lino your cake-tins with buttered paper, and put in 
tho dough; let it remain in a warm place to rise for an hour 
and a quarter, or more if necessary, and then bake in a well- 
heated oven. This quantity will make two moderately- 
sized cakes; thus divided, they will take from an hour and 
a half to two hours’ baking. Let the paper inside your tins 
bo about six inches higher than the top of the tin itaelfl 

Gmger Xuts.— Two pounds of flour, half a pint of molasses, 
lmlf a pound of sugnr, two ounces of ginger, three-quarters 
of a pound of butter, melted. The above to be mixed to¬ 
gether, and rolled out, cut into cakes the of half 

an inch, and baked in a moderate oven. 

Federal Cake. —Half a pound of sugar, and half a pound of 
butter, beaten to a cream. Beat two eggs to a froth, and add 
them to the butter and sugar, then stir in one pound of 
flour, a wineglass of brandy, the same of rose-water, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Lemon Cake. —One teacupful of butter, warmed, three tea¬ 
cupfuls of powdered sugar, with tho yolks of five eggs. 8tir 
to a cream; then add the juice and grated peel—the yellow 
part only—of a fresh lemon. Dissolve a teaspoonful of car¬ 
bonate of potash in a cup of milk, with the whites of five 
eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, and four teacupfuls of sifted 
flour, to be baked in two flat buttered tins. An icing is a 
great improvement, made in this way. The whites of two 
eggs, two teaspoonfuls of corn flour, and eighteen of fine 
white sugar, with two of lemon-juice. Stir all well together, 
and spread on smoothly with a broad, flat knife, soon after 
the cake is baked. Put away in a cold, dry closet to 
harden. 

Oatcake. —Mix a handful of fresh, coarse oatmeal with a 
little water and a*pinch of salt, rub in a little butter; make 
it all of a proper consistency to roll out with a rolling-pin. 
Roll out & round cake about the thickness of a shilling, and 
put It on the girdle on a clear fire. When slightly browned 
on the under side, take it off the girdle, and toast the other 
before the fire. The materials for each cake must be mixed 
up separately. 

Measure or Fourth Cake.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, 
three of flour, and four eggs, with a very little carbonate of 
potash, dissolved in four tablespoonfuls of milk, or two of 
wine, and a little nutmeg. To have the cake light and fine, 
the eggs should be well beaten, yolks and whites separately, 
and stirred in lightly after having rubbed the butter and 
sugar to & cream. 

Railroad Oake. —On© cupfhPof sugar, one enpfal of flour, 
threo eggs, one teaspoonful of sods, and two of cream of 
tartar. Beat the sugar and yolks together. Whisk the 
whites to a froth, and add them with the flour. Mix the 
cream of tartar, dry, with the flour, and dissolve the soda 
in water or milk. 

Quern Oake s.—One pound of floor, half a pound of butter, 
worked to a cream, half a pound of raw sugar, three eggs, 
one cupful of cream, half a pound of currants, one teaspoon¬ 
ful of carbonate of soda. Flavor with essence of lemon or 
almonds, or a little lemon-pool, grated. Bake in small 
tins. 

PBE8EBVE8, JELLIES, ETC. 

3b P reserve Cage* Qreen.— Lay in the bottom of a sauce¬ 
pan a thick layer of grape leaves, well-washed; on these 
place a layer of gages, each having been pricked with 
needles, to prevent their bursting; then another layer of 
leaves; again the gages; so on until the fruit is in; then 
cover them with spring or soft water; place them in a 
situation to heat but not to cook; keep them covered; 
then let them remain for six hours, and take them out 
very carefhlly, they will be yellow; then lay freeh grape 
leaves alternately with the gages, to green them, covered 
with the same water in which they were yellowed; then 
keep them in a warm place for four hours ; they must not 
be allowed to boil; take them out, and make a very clear 
syrup of one pound of loaf sugar to every pound of gages; 
lay the fruit In the syrup, and cook slowly ten minutes; 
then lay them on dishes to cool and drain; boll up the syrup 
ten minutes; put the fruit in glass jars, and pour the syrup 
on cold. Fill the Jars up well, cork very tightly, and keep 
them in a cool, dry place. 

To Preserve Pine-Apple* Without Cooking. —Take one pound 
of sugar, to one pound of fruit, putting into small-slzed 
glass jars a layer of frnit and of sugar, alternately; to each 
Jar add about half a tumbler of the best white brandy, vary- 

I ing the quantity according to the size of the jar; these must 
be corked and sealed to make them air-tight; and It is a 
good plan to turn the jars bottom up occasionally, for a few 
days, after they are first put up. 
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To IVwmw Pme-Applea—Tuke one ponnd of sugar to one 
pound of fruit; make a syrup as directed; slice the apples 
in it, letting them stand about twenty minutes; then boil 
twenty minutes, and boil the syrup fifteen minutes after 
taking ont the apples; lay the apples on a dish, and let 
them stand one night before adding the syrup; the thin 
syrup, which comes from the apples in the dish, should not 
be added, as this would cause them to ferment 


FASHIONS FOB JULY. 

Fio i.— Carriage-Dress foe a Wat wai no Place.— The 
dress is of thin white muslin, Tory simply inode, with ene 
deep flounce, headod with a band of broad, black velvet 
The cosaque is of block silk, fitting the figure closely, and : 
slightly looped up in thamiddle of the back. It has a coat : 
front and the lining, vest and cuffs, are of rose-pink silk. < 
Block silk buttons. Straw hat trimmed with roses, and a 
white gauze veil. 

Fio. il—Walkino-Deess or Gray and Blue-Striped 
Foulard Silk. —The skirt is plain; Polonaise of gray fou- 
lard, the front being trimmed with yack insertion, and lace 
of the color of the Polonaise. The back is untrimmed. Bather 
loose sleeve, also trimmed with yack lace and insertion. 
Straw hat faced with blue velvet and ornamented with a 
long, light-gray plume. 

Fio. hi—Event*g-Drem or Lemon-Colored Gauze, 
worn over Lemon-Colored Silk. —The skirt Is made with 
four deep full puffs at the bottom, and is also puffed at the 
back at the top. Half-high, heart-shaped waist and short 
sleeves, trimmed with blond. Blue sash at the left side; 
yellow rose in the hair. 

Fio. iv—Walking-Dress.— The petticoat is of chestnut- 
brown, trimmed with one deep flounce, headed and edged 
with a niching of a darker shade of brown. The over-dress 
is a loose-fitting Polonaise, mignonette-green colored de b£ge, 
edged with a bias fold of the same, and trimmod with a 
yack lace of the same color. The waist is high at the back, 
but open, heart-shaped in front, and the wide cuffs and deep 
collar are trimmed with the yack lace. Sash of the chcst- 
»ut-colored silk, tied at the side. Hat lined and trimmed 
with ipiguonettc-colored silk and ribbon, and large tea- 
roses. Chestnut-colored gloves. 

Fio. v.—E vknino-Dhess or Write Muslin.—T he back of 
the skirt is'qnite plain; the apron front is ornamented with 
three rows of white lace, headed by ruches of pink ribbon, 
and a large puff of pink silk, with bows and sash-ends, forms 
the trimming at the back. Half-high sqnare waist and 
short sleeve, reaching to the elbow, trimmed with lace and 
bows of pink ribbon. Large pink rose in the liair. 

Fio. vi.— Bathing-Dress or Dark-Blue Flannel.—T he 
trousers, tunic, sleeves, and collar, are all trimmed with 
white br&id. The sash is also trimmed with white braid, and 
has an anchor embroidered on it as well as on the collar. 

Fig. vn.—W alking-Dress or Blue and Ghat Striped 
Flannel. —The trousers, skirt, and tunic, are all trimmed 
with a band of blue flannel, and with large buttons. The 
square oollar la made of gray flannel, edged with blue. 

General Remarks. —We also give, this month, different 
styles of bathing shoes, hats, and modes of dressing the hair. 

The fashions are quite fixed at this time of the year; 
nothing that is startlingly new is seen, only the established 
fashions are modified, as apron-fronts, Polonaia, coat-basques, 
will all be worn, as the fancy may dictate. Thin dresses do 
not look well without an over-skirt, if not a good deal 
ruffled, puffed, or trimmed in some way. One thing is ob¬ 
ligatory, the two skirts, both upper and under, must be 
very much tied back, making walking very uncomfortable, 
and sitting very difficult. Many Polonaise are made with 
loose fronts, and confined at the waist with sashes, not belts. 


the latter are no longer worn. Some Gabrielle or Princess 
dresses have been made by Worth. These are tight-fitting, 
long Polonaise, quite plain in fronts if for the house, made 
with a train, but look well only in a material that is at least 
moderately heavy. Young ladies wear pale-bluo, pink, buff; 
or mauve cashmere Polonaiso over black, or any colored silk 
that may be suitable. One of the prettiest d re ss e s we have 
seen was of plain pink batiste; the domi-trained skirt was 
edged with three ruches of the material, each five inches 
wide, separated by a space of an inch and a half; these 
ruches were plaited, and fastened only on the upper edge. 
Tho Polonaise of the same material, without a lining, was 
adjusted in the back only; the trimming was composed of a 
ruche like that of the skirt; the same trimming simulated 
ou the waist a jacket with pockets. The Polonaise was 
heart-shaped in front Another pretty and less expensive 
dress was a dark-blue linen, trimmed with four or five 
flounces, each one edged with three rows of narrow, white 
braid. The Polonaise was hemmed and edged with three 
rows of white braid. 

Most Wrappings are loose, so they can be easily thrown 
off if they prove too heavy; even the Jackets are loose-fitting. 

Bonnets and Hats ace of all varieties. The close, high 
hats that have been so popular for the post tea years, are 
not so fashionable as the broader brimmed one, which is 
turned up on one side, or on both sides, if desired, and trim¬ 
med with fine flowert, 

. Fichus, made of China crepe, and with long ends, that 
descend, considerably below the waist, are much worn at 
present They are fringed with twisted silk, and at the 
back are no longer than a cape. Thoy form three plaits 
behind, and replace the revers that have been so long fash- 
; ionable. There Mi one advantage about these fichus which 
! revere have not, they can be varied so easily. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Costume fob a Young Girl Ten Years Old, in 
pink and gray mohair, described in the “Every-Day’* de- 
parment, which see. 

Fig. ii.—Costume fob a Young Girl Eight Years Old, 
In pique, described at large In the “Every-Day*’ depart¬ 
ment which see. 


NOTICES. ' 

49* In Remitting, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot bo 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par¬ 
ticular to address the letter to Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

45=-Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, ordeal- 
ore, must look to them for the Supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4®- When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 
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1 By Kil-Iar - ney’s lakes and fells, Em’ - raid isles and wind-ing bays, 

2 In f nis-fal - lan’e ni - in’d shrine May sug-gcst a pn« - Ing sigh, 

3 No ' plat* i*l»e can charm the eye With such bright and va - lied tints, 

4 Mu - sic there for e - cho dwells. Makes each sound a har - mo - ny. 


Monn - tain paths and 
But man’s faith can 
Ev’ - ry r<xk that 
Ma - ny voic’d the 




loves till land; Beau - ty wan - ders ev’ - ry-where, Footprints leaves on tnn-*ny strands, 

(lie - na bay, Moun-tains Tore and Ea - pie's Nest; Still at Mu - ernes you must pray, 

green grass grows, Ev’ - ry morn springs na - tal day, B-.ighthned her - ri“8 dad the snows, 

tints he - low, Seems the Heav’n a - bove to vie. All rich col - ors that we know. 
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GIANTS AND WIND-MILLS. 


BT EMMA F. M. 


When Dulcie Heywood married the minister, 
and was starting on a blissful little bridal jour¬ 
ney, her Aunt Dorothea took occasion to observe 
that, although married, she was by no means 
out of this troublesome world. 

Miss Dorothea, it is but jtist to remark, had 
found it a troublesome world ; and after jolting 
over its rough highway, could not be expected to 
preserve the saccharine properties with which she 
started out. 

Dulcie kissed her aunt, gave Paul’s hand a 
little, nervous, timid squeeze, and laughed as a 
great, bright drop fell on her new ring—that 
wonderful ring. 

Dulcie felt in her heart of hearts that she was 
not good enough to be a minister’s wife; she had 
been very worldly, had thought too much about 
the ruffles on her dresses; and liked bracelets, 
and earrings, and blue ribbons too well; but, oh! 
how she did mean to try to be all that her hus¬ 
band thought her. 

After the good-byes, and the journey, and the 
few days which always seemed to her to have 
been dropped from the sky, and to have vanished 
into the sea, they came to their home, and life in 
earnest commenced. 

If anybody had hinted to Dulcie that in less 
than two years she would echo her Aunt Doro¬ 
thea’s words, she would have shaken her pretty 
head, and thought that, loving Paul as she did, 
she could bear all things; the sweet dreams of 
her girlhood had not prepared her for so much 
happiness. Sometimes she thought that she 
wished Paul had heard a “ call” to be a mission¬ 
ary, that she might prove to him how cheerfully 
she would follow him to the world’s end. 

But Dulcie’s husband was called to work in 
an old vineyard. Days came when he felt that 
the soil was worn out, or the seed had fallen 
among thorns; his duty was to repeat the old 
words of promise and warning to ears that seemed 
to hear not—and his lile was Dulcie’s life as well. 

Vol. LXVI.—7 


WHITCOMB. 

Dulcie didn't count it a trial, bo full was her 
heart of heaven-given charity, to wear her last 
year’s hat, that Paul might be one of ten to make 
up a hundred dollars to the Home Missions. 

“You look more lovely than ever,” said Paul, 
as they stepped out of the door the first Sabbath 
Dulcie wore it. 

“That’s because you are enchanted,” replied 
Dulcie, quickly, for she was fond of quoting Don 
Quixotte to her husband ; and he had long ago 
denominated her Dulcinea du Tobosa. 

Keeping the house was a new and vast under¬ 
taking to Mrs. Bloomsbury. She had thought 
she understood it well; she had made crumpy 
little slices of toast for her mother ; had arranged 
bouquets for the dinner-table; made a cake 
yearly, and on rare occasions, washed the china 
and silver; but to superintend all the arrange¬ 
ments of a house, to make each meal seem like 
an angel’s gift—that is, to have come without 
hands—as, to be thoroughly enjoyable, every 
meal should seem, was something dierent. 

Yet, after awhile, it seemed that Dulcie was 
less able to bear things. She cried sometimes at 
nothing in the world : she hod qeer little fancies : 
she would ask Paul if he really loved her—really, 
now ?” till Paul would laugh and say, “ No,” jest¬ 
ingly. He thought he was learning a new phase 
of her character; but when he knew that it was 
the shadow of a sweet and solemn promise which 
rested on her face, and gave to it the new and 
earnest beauty, he watched over her with a 
tender care, a worshipful love, unknown to her 
before. Many among his “charge” saw it with 
foreboding; they feared he was raising up an 
idol in the Master’s place. 

One morning Paul saw that his wife was un¬ 
usually pale, and there were dark rings under 
her eyes. 

“You must keep quiet to-day, girl,” he said. 
“You have been wearing yourself out nursing 
poor little Adam.” 
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“ It wasn’t half so hard for me to stay with 
him, as it would have been to leave that mother 
alone with him; there wasn’t a woman in the 
house, and Dr. Brown said he had asked half-a- 
dozen of the ladies in oar church, and they all 
had excuses. It seems so hard for her to be 
alone.” 

He made her promise to rest, and he said, re¬ 
gretfully, as he looked back from the door, 

“ How I wish I could stay with you. Oh! if 
I could feel that my work here is doing any 
good! I often remember the battle with the 
wind-mills. I am worn out, and it isn't a giant 
after all.” 

How Paul's eyes glistened as he spoke I And 
Dulcie noticed that his face was thin and white, 
and his overcoat was beginning to look shabby. 

Then she brought out the basket of work over 
which her face became so tender and serious. 
She sewed rapidly for an hour, then hearing a 
step, she put the work away, and opened the j 
door. 

“ Why Aunt Faith,” she said, “I didn’t think 
of seeing you this dismal morning I How is your 
rheumatism ?” 

“There are times,” Baid the old lady, whose 
tall, gaunt form quite overshadowed Dulcie, 

“ when one must rise superior to rheumatism, 
and even to neuralgia; I am having that now, 
too.” 

“I hope nothing has happened,” said Dulcie, 
apprehensively. 

“ It has been happening for some time,” said 
Mrs. Hopkins, who by this time had taken Paul’s 
chair, and sat looking gloomily into the fire, which 
snapped, crackled, and danced gayly in the grate; 
Dulcie found herself wondering how it dared. 

“ The truth is,” she said, suddenly, facing Dulcie, 

“ I feel that you ought to know it; this always 
has been an awful place for a minister. Awful! 
When they get a new one, there isn’t anything 
good enough for him; but after they have had him 
a spell, he has to take up with what he can 
get.” 

Mrs. Hopkins spoke as though she washed 
her hands of the whole matter. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Dulcie, flushing, 
and ready to cry. 

“I don’t think myself it’s any such great 
thing; but there’s them that say they can’t stand 
his sitting down in prayer-meeting! Julia Com¬ 
stock says it’s the fashion, in the city, but we 
old folks don’t like to have city notions brought 
up into the country. Mrs. Hardscrabble spoke of 
it first, and that set us to thinking.” 

“Why,” began Dulcie, catching her breath, 
“ why we thought, Paul and I, that it seems so 


much more social; he feels nearer to the people 
so, he often says, he wishes he could take all 
those stiff, unsocial benches away, and have 
: chairs, and a carpet, and make it bright and 
pleasant, like a home; it would be so much more 
inviting. I should think that Mrs. Hardscrabble 
could bear it with some small degree of patience, 
as she never goes to prayer-meeting, or church. 

' Her daughter told me that she is too feeble to 
get out.” 

“Carpet and chairs at a prayer-meeting!” 
Mrs. Hopkins looked perfectly aghast. 

“ Do you think,” said Dulcie, “ that we are 
nearer Heaven on a wooden bench, and bare 
floor? Would you invite a guest into a room in 
your house, furnished like the one into which 
you ask the Lord to enter?” 

“ Carpet and chairs?” repeated Mrs. Hopkins, 
rising. “I was going to tell you that some think that 
liis wearing his hair so long gives him a foppish 
appearance in the pulpit; and I don’t know about 
a minister’s wearing a mustache, with such long 
ends. I was going to act the part of a friend, 
and tell you, that there is more than one who 
thinks he meant brother Hudson, when he 
spoke, in his last sermon, of Judas carrying 
the bag.” 

Dulcie rose, her face was perfectly colorless 
with passion. 

“ I am sorry that people have such an opinion 
of your brother; I am sure my husband, when 
he said Judas, meant Judas. I don’t think he 
would have been afraid to say Hudson Hopkins 
if he hod meant him. Heaven forgive you !” 
cried poor Dulcie. “But I think it would have 
been kinder in you to have gone to help take 
care of Adam Trifle, than to come here troubl¬ 
ing me.” 

“ Adam will need no more nursing—he is 
dead,” said the woman, as she closed the door, 
having, apparently, risen so far above rheumatism 
and neuralgia that she did not need her cane, for 
she left it standing menacingly beside Dulcie’s 
little sewing-chair. It fell to the floor as Dulcie 
sank into the chair, crying as though her heart 
would break. Paul's desponding reflection came 
into her mind directly: “ Only a wind-mill, not 
a giant after all!” And little Adam dead ! The 
little boy she had loved, and petted, and nursed. 
Her head sank upon her breast, and she would 
have fallen had not her husband, at that moment, 
opened the door and caught her in his arms. 

“My poor little wife,” he cried, “who has 
been so unkind as to tell you. I wanted to say 
it so gently to you; but he is better off, we know. 
I talked with his mother; and Dulcie, darling, 

: his father has signed pledge.” 
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Dulcie threw her arms around her husband’s 
leek. “A giant!’' she cried. “No one but 
you, Paul, could have slain it; and that poor 
mother told me her husband never listened (o 
any one as he has to you. But, oh, Paul! if 
you only had a better wife!” and then, with sobs, 
and little whispers of self-repr jach, and plead¬ 
ings for forgiveness, out came the story of her 
morning’s trouble. 

It would not do, Paul saw at once, to blame 
her, or let her know what she had done, for, with 
prophetic vision, ho saw the Hopkins’ empty pew, 
and he felt his purse lightened of the Hopkins’ 
liberal subscription. But his little wife, whose 
physical condition was that of weakness and de¬ 
pendence, must be soothed and quieted; and so 
Paul talked gently to her. And they wondered 
about Heaven, where little Adam had gone. “To 
think,” said Dulcie, “ that his little hands have 
opened the door so closely shut to us !” 

Then he told her of his morning’s work; and 
how only one of the Committee of five agreed with 
him in thinking they could not get through the 
winter with the church in its dilapidated con¬ 
dition ; that it must have a new roof. “They 
seem to think,” said he, “that doing anything 
for the church is so much thrown away. When 
I think that I have had to beg for my salary 
after I have earned it, I am indignant and 
grieved.” 

Then Dulcie forgot herself in her husband. 
“ My own darling Paul,” she cried, “ we can 
still trust in Him. It comforts me so to think He 
says, ‘ The steps of a good man are ordered by’ 
Himself. I never see you going in a rough path 
but I think of that. And you know, Paul,” she 
added, in her sweet, deprecating way, “you 
know that I am stumbling along beside you.” 

They cheered each other, and helped each 
other, when every day seemed to bring some 
new perplexity; for the people among whom they 
were living, though not intentionally unkind, 


were unthinking. There were factious in ilia 
church, and elements which could not har¬ 
monize. 

Dulcie’s time of trial came all too soon; and 
when a dead baby lay upon the mother’s heart, 
and Paul saw the white faces of both, he thought 
in a moment of the lily and its bud, which the 
storm, that very morning, had broken from the 
stem. 

Then Dulcie, with the strange, sweet smile upon 
her face, which the aqgels give to the dying, 
whispered, “ It is best so, Paul; I never was good 
enough ; but I hope He will give us a little place 
in Heaven, near the gate, Paul—baby and me; 
and we will watch for you, I will teach her. 
Don't Paul,” she said, as he hid his face iu his 
hands, and groaned, then took her to his heart, 
as though that strong, warm grasp could keep 
her from death itself. 

“I cannot let you go, my darling,” he said. 

But, smiling still, she whispered again, “ There 
are the giants for you to fight, Paul; I never 
could; somehow, I wasn’t strong enough. His 
will be done; you know you always said that, 
Paul.” 

She was silent then; they watched her, os the 
shadows began to creep in, and when the night 
came, lo, to her came the morning. 

When Paul stood beside the grave, thus. “Thy 
will be done,” rose like a mountain before him ; 
lie could not see the shining peaks; he knew 
that if he kept on in the right path, he must- one 
day catch a glimpse of it; but now only a barren 
crag towered above him. 

He walked, a lonely man, the old paths, like 
One of old, “acquainted with grief.” 

When, after the years had reverently laid a 
crown of silver upon his head, and he, too. 
heal'd a voice, “come up higher, friend,” he 
left a record of giants slain by holy word and 
deed, of which that purest knight of Arthur’s day 
need not have been ashamed. 


MISSED. 


BT MART W. MICKLES. 


T Ml88 thee ! Oh, I miss thee so ! 

The lonely hours drag dull and slow; 
I turn me from the sky’s deep blue, 
Leas fair to me its tender hue. 

While birds on blosaora-laden bough, 
Seems trilling plaintive music now. 
My life lias lost its fairest dower, 

For, oh, I miss thee every hour! 


A book, that you have read to me; 

A flower, though it may withered be, 
Tour hand has held, my own caress, 

And linger oVr in tenderness; 

The while quick tears my eyelids wet, 
E’en though your kisses burn there yet; 
My heart turns ever unto thee, 

And questions if you, too, mbs me t 
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BY FRANK LE 

Me. Edgerton had been in poor health for 
months, yet no danger was apprehended, even 
by his physicians. His death was very sudden. 
He had walked out that very day, transacted 
some business, and there were guests invited for 
the evening. He died sitting in his chair. If he 
had known what was coming, I think he would 
have tried to be in a better mood. For months 
his irritability and peevishness had been growing, 
and this day he was in ftn especially bad humor 
with his wife and everybody else. 

Ah, well! he had time to speak a few penitent 
words. Then he was gone. The rest lay in 
God’s hands. 

Mary Clifton had married him at nineteen. 
At twenty-three she found herself a widow. 
There would be nothing new in the details of 
their engagement and marriage. Mr. Edgerton 
was fifty. She did not marry him for love; her 
family were bent upon the match. Home was un¬ 
pleasant to her. This elderly man seemed kind 
and tender, and she yielded at last. 

For eighteen months life was not uncomfort¬ 
able to her. It grew rapidly painful after that. 
Her husband was exacting, tyrannical, and par¬ 
simonious. He was not jealous in the ordinary 
sense of the word; but he was jealous of every 
friendship she formed—of everybody who could, 
in the least, withdraw her attention from him. 
She must have found being 41 an old man’s darl¬ 
ing” a very uncomfortable business, but she never 
complained, or lost patience. 

He was dead. It was a great shock to her. 
At first her new freedom gave her a sense almost 
of desolation and terror. When the will was 
read, she found, to her surprise, that, with the 
exception of a few bequests to certain distant 
relatives, (he had no near kindred,) his whole 
fortune was left at her disposal. He had often 
threatened to leave her very little, to endow some 
charity with his money. But the will had been 
made in the first days of his marriage, while these 
new tics were pleasant to the morose old bachelor, 
and, in spite of the change which came over him, 
he had never altered it. 

Mary passed the customary period of mourning 
and retirement. She traveled. She had a few 
valued friends about her. Gradually, the bloom 
came back to her cheeks, the life to her eyes. 
Sometimes she felt afraid that she was wicked, 
98 
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when startled by a perception of the fact that she 
enjoyed the perfect liberty, which had so unex¬ 
pectedly taken the place of the positive servitude, 
even to the expression of an opinion, in wdrich she 
had so long lived. For that period had seemed 
very long. She tried to gild it with tenderness 
and compassion, but it was difficult. That life 
had been very hard. 

She was not yet twenty-five, when she yielded 
to the entreaties of her friends, who declared 
that it would be simply absurd to continue her 
nun-like existence. So she went to her house in 
town, took an elderly relative to live with her, 
and though she tried to live quietly, still the 
world was too eager to gather about the rich, 
pretty widow to render this possible. 

But the gayeties of society were tiresome to 
her. She had got beyond a fondness for balls 
and similar amusements. 

“ I must be getting old,” she thought often. 
“ How pleasant all this would have seemed once.” 

Bright as her life appeared, it was bald and 
bare, for there was a great want in her heart, a 
terrible lack in everything. 

Mary had known her little romance. It holds 
no startling details. She and Fred Liscombe had 
been girl and boy lovers. The families, on either 
side, never thought about the matter till Mary 
had passed seventeen and Fred was twenty-one. 
Then all the elders were indignant and horrified 
to find that the youthful pair considered them¬ 
selves engaged. Mary was lectured and re¬ 
proached, till her ears ached as badly as her 
heart. Fred was shipped off to Egypt, where an 
uncle was making himself rich by speculation in 
wheat, and so the romance ended. 

I can conscientiously assert that during her 
married life Mary Edgerton never allowed her¬ 
self to dwell upon those old memories. Nay, she 
believed them forgotten. Even after she was 
free to think of the past, to form new ties, she 
did not suppose that she had any feeling in re¬ 
gard to the old dream, beyond a certain tender¬ 
ness, a pathetic softness, such as one has for a 
pretty poem, or a touching novel, that one has 
read in early youth. 

It is odd, but the first perception she had of 
her mistake arose from finding herself attracted 
toward another man, a man who stood out pre-emi¬ 
nent and noble among her host of new' admirers. 
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Qerald Landon was thirty, handsome, wcll- 
connected, earnest in his profession, but not a 
rich man; though his position and success were 
such that nobody could accuse him of fortune¬ 
hunting, even when he devoted himself to a wo¬ 
man as rich as Mrs. Edgerton. 

Sooner or later, a woman must perceive when 
a man's heart has gone out to her, try as he may 
to guard his secret. At first, this idea fluttered 
Mary. Then it seemed a sort of rest; then sud¬ 
denly there rose between this man and her the 
recollection of the old dream. The feeling she 
had toward him was not in the least like her 
former sentiment for Fred. She respected, be¬ 
lieved in him, honored his talents, enjoyed his 
society, but there was none of the old restless¬ 
ness, the wild fancies of the by-gone time. 

No, she did not love him! More, the image 
of Fred Liscombe once roused, she yielded to the 
spell, and lived over those old memories, which 
grew beautiful as a peep into Paradise. Why, ;j 
she*cared for him still! She understood now the 
yearning, the lack in her life. Her heart was 
still bound by the golden chain she had long since 
believed snapped asunder. 

There was not an instinct of coquetry in Mary 
Edgerton’s mind, and she would not have played 
with Landon’s heart, any more than she would 
have periled an immortal soul. She convinced 
herself that her own vanity had deceived her. 
He was a friend, he liked her society; there was 
a strong sympathy between them, and that was 
all. 

She was as guarded as possible in her conduct, 
and rather avoided the matter, in fact; for the 
(to herself) unconscious change in her manner, 
the avoidance of private t?tc-<)-tetcs, the quietly 
putting him back on the footing of an ordinary j 
acquaintance, filled him with painful apprehen¬ 
sion, and forced his secret from his lips long 
before he had meant to give it utterance. 

So he told the story of his love. Poor Mary ! 
It sounded very sweet to her. She fairly longed 
to listen. But up rose Fred Liscombe’s image, 
between this man and her; and the beautiful 
eyes, which had been a spell in her girlhood, 
seemed looking at her with passionate reproach. 

“ Don’t I Please don’t say any more 1" was all 
she could falter. She was as confused and trou¬ 
bled as if she had been sixteen. 

Of course, she could not leave the matter here. 
She had clearly to say that he could never be 
more to her than a friend. Her real reason she 
could not give. How could she say what it really 
was that kept her heart aloof from his? He did 
his best to subdue his pain ; he asked pardon for 
having deceived himself; at least, she would let 


him be her friend still? If ever trouble came, 
she would turn to him? 

She promised, and was glad to do so; he was 
so good, so wise, eo trustworthy ! She should 
always feel safe, remembering that he would be 
ready to aid, should care or perplexity overtake 
her. 

For a few days, she felt almost wicked, though 
she had done nothing which could call for cen¬ 
sure from the harshest judge or the tenderest 
conscience. A few days, then a joy so restless, 
a vision so bright, took oossession of her soul, 
that her dazzled eyes could scarcely perceive him, 
or any other object in the common world, from 
which she had suddenly been lifted. 

She was at a reception, one evening, where 
there was music and recitation, and other exalted 
amusement, which Mary felt herself just then 
unable properly to appreciate, wondering what 
made her grow so dull and stupid. 

She was looking younger and prettier than 
usual, more like a girl than a woman past twenty- 
five. She was dressed in white, with violet deco¬ 
rations, and a bunch of violets in her hair—a 
costume like one she had often worn in the old 
days, because Fred Liscombe liked it. 

Somebody was talking to her, and she trying 
to listen. But how could she? For once, in the 
long-ago, she had been at a ball in this very house 
with Fred Liscombe. It was her last happy even¬ 
ing, for the troubles began just after. 

The hostess’ voice sounded in her ear. 

44 1 have promised that you will not have for¬ 
gotten an old friend, Mrs. Edgerton,” were the 
words she heard. 

Mary looked up quickly. There stood Fred 
Liscombe! She had not supposed him nearer 
than Egypt, but she felt no surprise. It seemed 
so natural to 6ee him standing there, with his 
glorious eyes full of welcome, the smile which 
softened his haughty face wreathing his lips. 

“Has Mrs. Edgerton forgotten?” he asked, 
gently. 

Forgotten! Why, the past, the parting, the 
long years, seemed all a dream. Space and time 
were annihilated! This was the very scene she 
had long lived over! Positively, for an instant, 
that was the thought in her mind. 

But she was too much accustomed to self-re¬ 
straint, not to remember that she was near be¬ 
traying her emotion to curious eyes. She held 
| out her hand, the hand that had so often lain in 
| his, and been warmed by it, and her voice was 
\ steady enough as she said, 

| “lam very glad to see you. I had not heard 
of your arrival.” 

> As he answered, she looked a little beyond 
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him, for the sight of his face dizzied her still. 
She looked, and saw Gerald Landon, with his 
eyes fixed upon her. He bowed, and turned 
away; but Mary knew that he understood now 
why she had sent him from her. 

Their hostess floated away to her other guests. 
A tiresome man, who had been whispering stupid 
nothings, which Mrs. Edgerton had not heard, 
took himself off likewise. 

Fred Liscombe sank into the seat beside her. 

“I dreaded so to come home,” he said. “I 
feared to see you. I could not tell if you would 
be glad.” \ 

Her heart bounded like a suddenly uncaged 1 
bird, but she could control herself now. 

“ You should not be unjust to old friends,” she 
said. “ I hope you have not grown misanthro¬ 
pic?” 

She raised her eyes, with a smile; but his an¬ 
swer made her drop them. 

“ Small wonder, if I had,” he said. “ Itseems 
a whole life—an eternity !” 

He had come back, he loved her still—he loved 
her. But she must hide her emotion. She must 
not be bold and unwomanly. She tried for ordi¬ 
nary words, but it was a palpable effort, and he 
would not aid her. 

“Say again that you are glad,” he half whis¬ 
pered. 

Fortunately for her, up came other men. Mrs. 
Edgerton was too important a personage, in those 
days, for any one to be allowed to engross her for 
many moments. 

Fred frowned, and pulled his mustache just in 
the old way, looking so handsome in his irrita¬ 
tion. Ah, how natural it seemed, and how de¬ 
lightful ! 

He kept his place by her side for awhile. He 
came back whenever he could get near her. It 
was just living the old days over. Oh, her dream, 
her beautiful dreaml 

Late in the evening, he came up to her again. 

“ Mrs. Faucett has said we may dance a little, 
by way of a finale. They tell me it is old-fash¬ 
ioned to waltz; but I have begged for one. Will 
you take my arm? The old waltz, you know.” 

The music struck up, and the next minute she 
was floating down the room, supported by his arm. 

“I must go now,” she said, when the music 
ceased. “ My cousin is not very well. It is loo 
bad to keep her up any longer.” 

She dared not stay. She could not! That was 
the true reason. When she came down from the 
dressing-room, Liscombe was waiting. 

“ May I come and see you ?” he asked. 

She tried to make some jesting answer, but he 
would not jest. 


“ May I come to-morrow?” he added, peremp¬ 
torily. 

She bowed her head, motioned him to give his 
arm to her elderly relative, burned on, and en¬ 
tered her carriage. She glanced out as they 
drove away. He was still standing on the side¬ 
walk, the glare of a gas-lamp falling full on his 
face. He was looking at her, with a half-tender, 
half-reproachful look, such as he used to give her, 
when she had been guilty of some bit of girlish 
teazing. 

He came to Jthe house next day, and had the 
good fortune to find her alone. She attempted 
to talk of indifferent mutters, to speak of his life 
in Egypt, but he would not he put off. 

“ I came to America with just one thought,” 
he said. “ I must tell you. It rests with you 
whether I go back by the next si earner. I love 
you I I have never ceased to love you ! Mary. 
Mary, speak to me. Do you cure ? Is the old 
dream*quite dead ? Must I go away again ?” 

The bare thought was torture. Instinctively, 
she put out her hand, with a dread of his sud¬ 
den departure. He seized it, and covered it with 
kisses. 

44 Is it true? Do you really care? Oh, my 
darling I Oh, these years 1 What I have suf¬ 
fered !” 

His suffering for her! The idea made reason 
or prudence impossible. She could not rcco lcct 
what changes these years of separation must un¬ 
avoidably have wrought iu both. She could not 
recollect, that, before entering into an engage¬ 
ment, they ought to see more of one another. 
She could only remember that he had suffered for 
her sake, and that he loved her still. 

So, once more, Fred Liscombe’s hiss was on 
her lips, and his arms folded her to his heart. 

*• For months and months I could not come 
back,” he said. “I was held fast by that odious 
business. Then I grew afraid. I dared not 
; como. ‘ She may have forgotten,’ I said. 4 Better 
to stay here, and live on the old dream, than to 
see her, and know that she bus forgotten.’ Mary, 
I should have gone mad !” 

“ But you are hero now. You know I did not 
forget!” she whispered. 

Liscombe would not hear of kecking their en¬ 
gagement a secret, even for a day : there was no 
reason, he said; he was too proud, too happy. 

So Mary consented. The whole world congra¬ 
tulated, of course. The proud Liscombe family 
were in ecstasies. Thoy had always loved her 
so, they now declared ; sho was just the wife for 
Fred—she was a darling, an angel! And Mary 
absolutely forgot the days, when they had flouted 
her, and denied to all who would listen, that Fred 
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had any attachment for the ruined banker s i go to Newport, at once, they said, where Mrs. 
daugliier. ‘ EdgerLon owned a fine villa. 

Mr. Landon wrote her a little note of congra- Fred was to follow them very soon, of course, 
tulation. He was going out of town for awhile; intending to stop at an hotel. Mary had literally 
that was all he said about himself. But the letter never thought about his pecuniary success during 
was so kind, so tender, that Mary’s eyes filled these years. Onpe lie said to her, 
with tears. She could not speak of it, even to ) “You are marrying a poor devil, Madaiqe Mil- 
Fred ; it was too sacred. \ lionaire; that is, compared to yourself! Egypt 

The engagement announced, Fred began to lias been rather a failure.” 
plead for a speedy marriage. I suppose—though > She could not be sorry. It was sweet to think 
the haste filled her with a certain dread, which that she could give him all. But she did not sup- 
surprised herself—that Mary could not have re- pose he would wish for an idle life. She talked of 
sisted his eloquence. But that decision was taken this sometimes. Fred had various grand schemes, 
out of her hands. She received news of the death • of which he spoke vaguely. He admitted that he 
of an elder sister, who lived in the South. Of hated business. He described the torture of its 
course, retirement and mourning were necessary ; dry details so glowingly, that she pitied him for 
for a time, though Mrs. Dormer hud never done the hard life he had led. He meant to b« an au- 
anything to attach Mary to her. < thor, to write books, he said. He read Mary the 

Fred had to yield. He did not do it good beginnings of several novels and plays, 
humoredly. But Mary considered his disap- \ He was a genius, she said to herself, when she 
pointment too natural for her to blame his airs of \ heard them. Why, she had never half appre- 
reproaeh. At least she would set a time for their ciated him ! He would have the whole world at 
marriage. She could not refuse. But she would ; his feet. lie would go down to posterity like a 
only name the following September. Liscombe brilliant star. And he loved her! No wonder if 
fretted a good deal, but she was firm here. j he were a little capricious and excitable ; it was 

“Ah, be content,” she said. “Think how < the organization of genius! 

much has been granted us. It seems wicked, i She went to Newport with her cousin. Fred 
Fred, to repine.” j was back aud forth often. Sometimes, on his re- 

Fred pleaded liis love, declared himself grate- \ turn from Jfew Y"ork, he looked pale and ill. 
ful to Providence, though, even as he spoke, ho j Mary, on such occasions, feared that he worked 
felt like cursing that Providence, in which at the > too hard over his novel. 

bottom of his heart he had small faith. ! When the last of July came, and she discovered 

It was near spring. The weather already began ! that his much-dreamed-of book, so far from being 

to make one think of the country, and have yearn- j ready for publication, was not further advanced 
ings for the summer. Mary was glad that she ; than it had been in May, the first faint cloud 
had an excuse for quiet and solitude. She did \ overshadowed her happiness. She was a girl no 
not want the world staring at her happiness. J longer, remember, youthful as she seemed in this 
She wanted to keep it to herself, till she could j restoration of her dream. She could not endure 
grow accustomed to its brightness, after the long 5 the idea of his wasting time, or frittering away 
stretch of cold, gray sky, beneath which she had < what she believed his great talents. So she ex- 
80 long journeyed. postulated, or, rather, tried to urge him on. At 

Fred was a most devoted lover, exigent, too; l first he bore her counsels pleasantly. But, before 
but it was sweet to yield to him. Life was full < long, the time came when Fred’s literary visions 
of interest and excitement, quietly as she lived. ? became a rather sore subject between them. To 
Fred’s impulsiveness, nay, even grave faults of J keep from blaming him, she took refuge in the 
temper, did not trouble her. lie had always been i idea that his health was not good, and frightened 
so. It was “Fred’s way,” a proof too of his \ herself by all sorts of apprehensions, and Fred 
love; he could not bear to have her occupied for \ did not attempt to ease her mind, 
a moment with anybody else. He wanted their \ One day she received a letter from her agent, 
lives to realize the pretty verse, she so often sang \ He wrote that he had an excellent opportunity to 
to herself, in these days, about two hearts with \ dispose of some Western property, which she did 
but one single thought—two beings with one ■ not wish to keep; but he found that he had not 
soul. | the deeds, and suggested that they must besome- 

Three months passed. It was now the first of: where among the papers of Mr. Edgerton, which 
June. t had been overlooked. 

Mary’s cousin, Mrs. Gore, was not well. The Mary thought all business papers were in the 
physiciaus advised change of air. She had better I agent's hands; but at last the housekeeper re 
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membered, that when the house was shut up, Mr. j 
Edgerton had left a box in one of the attic rooms. 
So Mary had it brought down, and put in her j 
dressing-room, that she might examine it at her \ 
leisure. \ 

That afternoon it rained. She did not expect j 
Fred till to-morrow from New York. So Mary j 
took advantage of her leisure to begin the search. • 
She hod to send for a locksmith, as she had no j 
key that would open the trunk. 

It was a rather painful business, this turning \ 
over the dead man’s letters and papers. It \ 
brought the cold, hard life back, with dismal 
vividness. She was sorry that she had not sent 
the box to Mr. Rowe, and let him examine it. 

But the deed was found at last. As Mary un¬ 
folded it, to be sure there was no mistake, a loose 
page fluttered from it, and fell on the floor. She 
saw her husband's handwriting, picked it up, 
and, half-mechanically, began to read. 

She stopped, looked about like a person won¬ 
dering if she could be awake, then read on to the 
end. 

She had found a new will. A certain income, 
not too large, was left to her, as long as she re¬ 
mained unmarried. The rest of the fortune was 
divided between Mr. Edgerton’s relation and a 
charity. 

The first clear sensation which stood up from 
the whirl of thought in Mary’s brain, was a feel¬ 
ing of positive guilt. She had been defrauding 
others, she felt. She had no right to this money 
which gilded her life. 

The paper was not a regular will, not written 
in proper form, not dated or signed ; hut for 
awhile these facts did not strike Mary. She felt 
like a culprit, as if she deserved to be dragged off 
to prison ns a criminal. 

She sat there alone, till almost dusk, holding 
the paper in her hands, wondering what were 
the first steps she ought to take. Iler confused 
meditation was interrupted by a knock at the 
door. 

“I am busy,” she called, impatiently. 

44 But, ma’am, if you please, Mr. Liscombe is 
down stairs,” her maid responded. 

Ah, here was help! Fred would tell her what 
to do, how to manage, how to repair the evil as 
quickly as possible. Without waiting an instant, 
she hurried down stairs. She never remembered 
that she was in a loose dress, and her hands dusty 
from the papers, till she caught Fred’s look of 
disapproval. 

44 I am so glad you have come, so glad ! Please 
don’t look at my dress, Fred, I have been ex¬ 
amining papers.” 

Then it struck her what a blow she was about 


to deal him. He would suffer. She did not care 
for herself. But he! He was not rich. His 
health was delicate She should come to him a 
beggar. 

44 Why, how pale you are!” he exclaimed, for¬ 
getting disapproval, in wondering anxiety. 

She sank into a chair, and stared drearily at 
him. The paper fluttered in her trembling hand, 
and attracted his attention. 

44 What is the matter? What have you got 
there!” he asked, impatiently. 

44 Oh, Fred! It is what I found,” she gasped. 

44 It is a new will.” 

44 A new will?” he repeated. 44 Impossible!” 

44 Yes, it is. The money is not mine. I have 
no right to it! Oh, Fred! Fred! I would not 
mind for myself; but you, you !” 

He almost snatched the paper from her hand. 
He felt his face turn white. He moved toward a • 
window to hide it from her. 

lie read the pages carefully, and his look 
changed. He began to laugh. 

*• You dear little goose,” he said. *• You know 
no more about business affairs than a baby.” 

She looked up at him in surprise. 

44 It is Mr. Edgerton’s writing,” she said. 

“I don’t dispute that; but it is not a will,” 
said Fred, still laughing. 

44 He meant it for one,” she said. 44 Every di¬ 
rection is explicit.” 

“It is not a will,” interrupted Liscombe, evi¬ 
dently irritated by her obstinacy in not under¬ 
standing. 44 It is a paper on which he jotted 
down some ideas that he afterward gave up. W T hy, 
the will was read and proved, child, long ago.” 

“That was the one he made just after—after 
our marriage,” said Mary. “This is dated the 
very summer we were here.” 

Fred assumed a resigned air, sat down by her, 
took her hands in his. 

44 There is no possibility of discussion, dear,” 
he said. 44 Mr. Edgerton made one will—this 
scrap of paper concerns nobody.” 

44 It would be a will, if it had been signed and 
regularly witnessed,” she persisted. 

“ I should be named Jones if my father had 
been Jones before me,” said he. 44 "Why, Mary, 
i I had no idea you were such a baby about busi- 
\ ness. I wonder you have not been cheated out 
| of all you have got.” 
j She drew her hands away from him. 

| “I have not managed my affairs ill,” she said. 

\ 44 1 don’t pretend to be very wise, Fred. At 
| least, I can read. That paper Mr. Edgerton 
\ meant to make his last will. He often threat- 
\ ened me with changing it, when he was—was 
\ irritable.” 
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“Then, if he ever meant it, he was served J 
right by being put out of the world before he j 
could do so infamous a thing,” cried Liscombe, 
his face flushing with anger. 

From any other, perhaps, this speech might 
have been natural enough, but in his mouth it 
sounded coarse, and hurt her. 

“For shame!” she said. “You don’t think 
what you are saying.” 

“Yes, I do!” he cried. “ The man treated you 
abominably. My mother has told me. I’d like—’ ’ 

“Oh, don’t, Fred!” she broke in, with a shud¬ 
der. “ I can’t hear you speak like that. I will 
not! Mr. Edgerton’s health was poor. He was 
often irritable, but never cruel, never intention¬ 
ally unkind.” 

Fred saw he had gone too far in his anger. He 
retreated at once. 

“ I beg your pardon, my darling! Let it all 
go. You are to be happy, now, at last. Just let 
me tear this absurd paper, and be done.” 

Mary snatched it from his hands. Her face 
grew paler still. 

“You don’t think what you are saying,” she 
replied, in a choked voice. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. “One would 
think I had proposed destroying a will 1 Why, 
this is fairly insulting.” 

“ Ah, don’t be angry, Fred. I am suffering 
enough now,” she pleaded. “I know you did 
not think.” 

“Think ! Why, that paper means nothing at all.” 

“Mr. Edgerton meant it for his last will,” she 
repeated. 

He looked at her, as if he wondered whether 
she had gone mad. 

“ Upon my life, I never heard of such a delu¬ 
sion,” he exclaimed. “ Well, perhaps it is a sub¬ 
ject I ought not to discuss. I only remembere< 
you, not myself.” 

“ I know—I know!” she cried, laying her head 
on his shoulder, and shedding a few tears. 

He soothed her, petted her, and, presently 
she could talk again. 

“ What ought I to do first?” she asked, at last 

“I thought we had done with the matter,’ 
groaned Fred, goaded to such a pitch of exaspera¬ 
tion, that it was difficult to keep his temper under 
proper control. 

“ Oh, Fred, I must consult with you I” 

“ No! If you cannot let the thing rest, con¬ 
sult your lawyer, Mr. Rowe. He will laugh 
heartily at your nonsensical idea, that there is 
anything to do.” 

“ Nothing to do ? Why, I am spending other 
people’8 money. I have found an expression of 
my husband’s last wishes!” 


She choked again. This time Fred did not 
attempt to soothe her. He saw the dangerous 
aspect the subject had assumed in her mind. He 
was afraid to argue further. It would look ill. 
But something must be done to quiet her. 

“Will you let me send for Mr. Rowe?” he 
asked. “ He is the proper person to advise you. 

I will go and telegraph.” 

“ Yes,” Mary said. “ He must know at once. 
He must inform the others?” 

“ What others, in the name of heaven?” 

“Mr. Edgerton’8 relatives, and the charity 
people.” 

“ They have nothing to do with it-” 

“They have to receive their own,” she inter¬ 
rupted. 

Alarmed and angry as he was, he began to 
laugh. 

“They would have hard work to prove their 
rights,” he said. 

“ They are proved to me,” she replied, holding 
up the paper. “ Ah, Fred 1 Fred! and I shall be 
a burden to you, after all 1 I have forty thou¬ 
sand dollars my uncle left me. I- Oh, my 

poor Fred!” 

He put her in a chair, kissed her, and hurried 
out. He could not avoid giving way to his rage 
if he stopped. 

[ He came back late, in the evening, but guests 
; were present, and so no further conversation en- 
| sued. 

The next morning, Mr. Rowe reached New¬ 
port. As Liscombe had desired, the lawyer went 
to him first. Fred explained the whole matter. 
Mr. Rowe agreed with him that the paper was 
technically no will, and added that ninety-nine 
people would say, that for Mrs. Edgarton to take 
notice of her discovery would be simple insanity. 
Fred went with him to her house. He was lov¬ 
ing and tender. Indeed, she looked pale and 
worn enough, after her sleepless night, to have 
softened a heart of granite. 

“ Now I am going to leave Mr. Rowe to dis¬ 
pel the cobwebs in your brain,” Fred said, after 
a little. “ I have explained the whole matter to 
him. I will come back in an hour.” 

So Mary and her legal adviser went over the 
affair. Mr. Rowe felt it his duty to tell her she 
had a legal right to the estate, that the paper had 
no force in the courts, that many people would 
think her Quixotic. But she ended where she 
began. 

“If my husband had lived, this paper would 
have been made his will. I should be as guilty 
to my own conscience, if I did not act upon the 
directions here set down.” 

“ If your husband had not again changed his 
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mind, I should think be would have executed 
this new will,” Mr. Rowe said, at last, speaking 
like any lawyer would. 

“ He was ill, after we wont back to town,” re¬ 
plied Mary. “He attended little to business. 
He did not think himself in danger, and so put it 
off.” 

“That reason will hardly hold,” said the 
lawyer. 

“ I tell you he said, often and often, that he 
would hot let me have his fortune to waste-” 

“My dear madam, the irritability of a sick 
man!” 

Finally, Mr. Rowe stopped. Mary had made 
up her mind what it was right to do, and she 
would not change. 

So Fred IAscombe learned that once again his j 
hope of wedding a fortune was likely to be a 
failure. He had at one time been engaged to a 
rich girl in Europe, but her friends broke off the 
match. At the time he heard of Mary’s widow¬ 
hood, he had got into the power of an unscrupu¬ 
lous woman, who was determined to marry him 
at any price; but he did get rid of her at last. 
With all this, he loved Mary, in his impulsive, 
passionate fashion. But he was in debt. His 
uncle was angry with him. Money he must have. 

In a few days came a letter from Mr. Rowe. 
He had taken it on himself, he wrote, to ask the 
opinions of various other legal men. There could 
not even be a moral obligation, they said, upon 
his client. If Mr. Edgditon had meant to moke 
that paper into a will, there had been ample time, 
for he lived for months after it was written. The 
inference, it might be called a certainty even, 
was, that the deceased had decided not to act 
upon his idea, which was the caprice, no doubt, 
of an invalid in some moment of excitement. 
Even if Mrs. Edgerton persisted, she would have 
to make a formal conveyance of the property, for 
the courts could not recognize the will, at least as 
giving a title. 

“Now,” cried Fred, “I hope you are satis¬ 
fied?” 

Mary looked at him with a sad smile. 

“ I will give you my ahswar in two days,” she 
said. 

He meant to let the matter rest; but though he 
was affectionate and kind, he eould not help wor¬ 
rying her. It came with a bad grace, consider¬ 
ing the circumstances. She was frightened at 
last to see the difference between the man and her 
ideal. 

At the end of the time she hftd set, she wrote 
him this letter, 

“ I have sent the paper to Mr. Rowe again. I 
have instructed him at once to make known to 


the parties concerned my decision. My dear 
Fred, I could not act otherwise. The more I 
recall the past, the more complete is my certainty 
that my husband only delayed his intentions too 
long. I cannot agree with the lawyers in this. 

I knew my husband better than they do. Had 
he lived, that will would have been legally made. 
He sent for Mr. Rowe only two days before his 
death, and was too ill to see him when he came. 
Nothing would induce me, therefore, to keep this 
money. I should never have a happy moment— 
not an instant of peace! I believe that so to act 
would lose me my soul. One must obey one's 
conscience. No other can be a law to one. 

“Now, my dearest and best friend, for our- 
| selves! Yet I will not speak of myself. You 
know my heart. This is what I want to say. I 
shall never blame you, if what the world will 
call my insanity alienates you from me. Had I 
known this fact, when we first met after our long 
separation, I would never have engaged myself 
to you, unless you were sure that a poor woman 
would not be a hinderance and drag to you. It 
is all in your bands. Whatever you decide, I 
will obey. Think well before you answer. I 
would rather die, to-night, than that your affec¬ 
tion should lead you to take a step, which you 
might regret in the future; and, perhaps, it 
would be a future full of care and hard work.” 

After the letter was gone, she received a com¬ 
munication from Mr. Rowe. He had held an in¬ 
terview with Mr. Erlgerton’s two cousins. They 
were upright, honorable men. There was a con¬ 
dition to which they would listen. They pro¬ 
posed that the property should be divided into 
three equal shares, Mrs. Edgerton reserving a 
third, the amount intended for the charity to be 
taken out of the property before any division. 

Mary Edgcrton’s first thought was, 

“I am glad I sent my letter before this came.” 

Then she felt ashamed of her doubt and sus¬ 
picion, and tried to believe in her ideal, and hold 
fast to her faith. 

A week passed, before she received news. 

“My one love,” Liscombe wrote, “you have 
broken my heart. I cannot drag you down to 
poverty. I will not. The fragment of a compe¬ 
tency, that you possess, independent of that 
wicked old man’s fortune, will support you, if 
you are by yourself. I am going back to Egypt. 
I sail to-day. I dare not even see you again, lest 
my courage should fail, lest my selfish love should 
overpower my judgment, and I be cruel enough 
to accept the sacrifice you are so generously wil¬ 
ling to make. 

“ My affairs have gone from bad to worse. I 
; have just received letters from my uncle. In 
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any case, I should hare been compelled to return 
to Egypt. In any case, I should have had to tell 
you that I was a ruined man. 

“ Sometime, when we are both long past youth, 

I may attain a competency. How can I ask you 
to wait ? How can I bind you by a promise ? Ah, 
you have been very cruel to yourself and me! 
We might have been happy ! While I worked and 
proved myself worthy of your trust, we might 
have been at case and happy. I will not reproach 
you! Another man might accuse you of having 
more generosity than heart. I suffer in silence.’* 

So it was all over, her beautiful dream, her 
idyl? Was her heart broken? She could not 
tell. Tt seemed to her that what she felt was a 
sense of disappointment, of loss. She did not 
seem to regret so much the lover as the love. 
Life looked bo cold and blank. She read again 
that shallow letter. Her heart ached, and hitter 
tears fell from her eyes. Were they for him ? 

She lived through another month. Then there 
came to her from a friend, who held proofs to 
attest her words, of such conduct on Frederic 
Liscombe's part, that had they come to heron the 
way to the altar, she must have turned back. His 
life abroad, the reasons which detained him long 
after he might with propriety have sought her; 
they all came; nothing was spared her. 

So, once more, she reached that crisis in life, 
where we cry out (hat the world has come to an 
end. She was still a rich woman, but her wealth 
was valueless now, save as it might help her to 
aid the poor and suffering. 

At last she met Gerald Landon again. He held 
his peace for a whole year. He was the kind, de¬ 
voted friend of yore ; but he never troubled her, 
by look or word, that could disturb her sense of 
rest in his society. 

She talked freely with him, looking on him 
only as a friend. Had he addressed words of 
love to her, she would have been shocked at the 
idea, that he supposed she could go thus easily 
from one man’s affection to another. Yet some¬ 
times, when she thought that his love too was 
dead, she felt a certain sadness. 

“ I was not born to keep hearts,’* she would 
say, drearily, to herself. 

Fred Liscombe married a rich Hollander, and 
returned no more to America. I must tell you 
that she forced him to live in a stupid Dutch 
town, and, metaphorically, sat always on his 
head. I trust this is poetic justice. 

In the summer, Mrs. Edgerton went to the 
coast of Maine, then, as now, less known to tour¬ 
ists than it should be. There was a large party, 
and Gerald Landon was one of it. Gradually, he 
and Mrs. Edgerton came to be thrown more and 


more together. One day she had been admiring 
the indentations of the shore, and the islands op¬ 
posite, and expressing a wish that she could see 
them from the sea, when Landon, to whom she 
had been speaking, offered to row her along the 
coast in a light, graceful little boat he had hired. 

“ It is perfectly calm,” he said. * <,r he morning 
has just began ; we shall have eight good hours 
before dinner.” 

It wti9 one of those heavenly days in August, 
when the American climate, by the sea-9ide at 
least, is at its best. The water glittered like a 
living sapphire, the sun shone from a heaven as 
blue, and the soft air cooled an atmosphere that 
would otherwise have been too heated. For hours 
Landon and Mrs. Edgerton coasted along the 
bold, almost mountainous shores, watching the 
shadows of the clouds move over the hills, or the 
sea-birds dip into the water, and rise again with 
their prey, of the opal-lights that shot and quiver¬ 
ed along and through the rippling waves. Often 
it was on Landon’s lips to speak of hi9* long-con¬ 
cealed love, but he was restrained by the feeling 
that it would be ungenerous to take advantage of 
Mrs. Edgerton’s position. “She would never 
have come out with me,” he said to himself, “if 
she had thought I would persecute her with my 
protestations.” At last, he pulled into a com¬ 
paratively narrow passage, that ran between an 
island and the mainland, and did not know, until 
he was fairly in it, that he would have to pass a 
dangerous rapid, caused partly by the declivity 
of the bottom, and partly by the numerous rocks 
that rose almost to the surface. He had never 
been there before, and only suspected his peril 
when he saw the whirling, rushing maelstrom just 
ahead, and then it was too late to retreat, for, 
after an ineffectual struggle to return, he was 
sucked into the boiling vortex. 

There followed five minutes of fearful danger, 
five minutes of superhuman exertions, such as 
man makes but once in a life-time. While Landon 
strained every muscle, Mrs. Edgerton sat per¬ 
fectly still, holding the tiller-ropes (for she had 
been steering) and watching the movements of her 
companion’s lips, so as to interpret his orders even 
before he spoke. He rowed with the strength of 
a dozen giants, for was he not striving to save a 
life which was a thousand times more precious 
than his own ? Continually, he looked bock over 
his shoulder, as well as to right and left, to see 
what obstacles presented themselves, and how to 
avert them ; and often his directions to his com¬ 
panion were indicated by a motion of the head 
rather than by the lips. His skill and strength, 
aided by Mrs. Edgerton’s nerve and intelligent 
assistance, triumphed. After being tossed about. 
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and several times nearly upset, the boat finally 
settled on an even keel, for the most perilous part 
of the rapids had been passed, and went shoot¬ 
ing, swiftly, but safely, down the shelving, but 
now comparatively smooth, current. 

Landon dropped the oars, exhausted, and 
leaned his head on his hand, panting for breath. 
The strained muscles had given way, and the re¬ 
action had oorae, leaving him, for a moment, as 
weak as a child. Mrs. Edgerton, to outward ap¬ 
pearance, was calmer; but her heart was throb¬ 
bing violently, and not entirely from the sense 
of peril escaped. A great revelation had come to 
her, in that awful crisis, when she seemed hover¬ 
ing on the brink of death. She saw that she had 
loved Landon, a long while, and that it was for 
his life, more than for her own, that she had been 
trembling. Their eyes met. 

“Thank God !” cried Landon. 

“Thank God !” echoed Mrs. Edgerton. “ Oh! 
if you had lost your life, by my foolish curiosity 
in bringing you out here.” And then, totally 
i overcome, she burst into tears. 


“Tell me,” cried Landon, in ungovernable 
excitement, a flood of light breaking on him, 
“tell me—-am I mad? or do you—can you love 
me?” 

Mrs. Edgerton looked up through her tears. 
“I have loved you a long while, Gerald,” she 
said. And even in that moment of escape from 
peril, of supreme happiness, her gay, bright 
spirit broke forth, and she smiled archly at him, 
as she added, “ But, you wouldn’t ask me, you 
see.” 

They were married, that autumn. For the 
first time in her life Mrs. Edgerton knowB what 
real happiness is. Her friends cannot resist con¬ 
gratulating her constantly on it, it is so excep¬ 
tionally perfect even for people who are fitly 
mated; and she cannot help answering, gayly, as 
is her nature, “Oh, I had almost to ask him; he 
had got into such a way of not wishing to perse¬ 
cute me, as he now says, that he would have kept 
silent forever, I do believe if, when we were in 
the rapids, he hadn’t been frightened into a con- 
\ fession.” 


THE SAILOR’S DREAM. 

BY r. E. WEATHERLY. 


I dreamt we put to port Inst night, 

I trod the old familiar quay, 

And you were standing clad in white, 

With hands outstretched to welcome me. 
You pointed to the great black ships, 

And then toward the starry skies, 

The moonlight on your pale, pale llpe, 

And tears were in your dear, gray eyes. 

We were alone there, you and T, 

The silent town rose gaunt and black. 
Wo only heard the wind go by, 

The moonlit water at our back. 

I held your hands, my heart bent fast; 

I called you, but you never spoke, 

And then into the dark you past, 

And left me speechless, and 1 woke. 


There in my hammock as I swayed, 
Sudden the place grew all e-gleam. 
Far bells a mystic music made— 

I know the sign, I read my dream; 

I shall not find you at our hearth, 

Sweet wife, I know it now fhll well, 
For you are gone away from earth, 

And entered where the angels dwell. 

I shall not find yon waiting there. 

As ever on the crowded quay, 

With longing face, so fond, so fair, 

To meet and greet roe home from sea. 
But dwelling in my lonely town, 

Or in my ship upon the main, 

I feel you look with blessing down, 

I know we two may meet again. 


THE FADED ROSE. 

BY LUTHER <J. RIOOS. 


The rose that blows at early morn, 

And forth Its fragrance casts, 

May have its petals rudely torn, 

By midnight's ruthless blasts; 

And none who prized the gentle flower, 
80 fresh in balmy day, 

Will vigils keep at midnight hour, 

To snatch It from decay. 


And when, npon the drooping stalk, 
Its broken life we see, 

And scattered o'er the garden walk, 
The faded leaves shall be, 

Oh I who will then, with gentle care, 
Prop np the falling stem, 

Or with a gentle footstep spare, 

What lived and bloomed for them? 
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BY JEAN IB T. GOULD.—(DAISY VENTNOB.) 
CONCLUDED raOM PAGE 31. 


“ And what does the likes of you know about 
the matter ?” said fat Mrs. O’Rourke, the cook, 
as she basted the joint of meat, energetically. 

“Me, is it? If you plae% me opportunities 
for-” 

“ Hobservation,” interrupted Mr. Charles, the 
English butler, as Miss Sheehan, with a wrathful 
sniff, paused for a nod. 

“Thank you, Mistker Charles. Yes, ma'am, I 
think Pin a raisonable judge of a lady whin I 
sees one: more by token, I heard Miss Floreuce 
sayin’ mane things to her sister about ‘ the com¬ 
panion,’ after Madam Nugent and Miss Lindsay 
wint to drive; and, says I, ‘jealous of the purty 
face, miss, are you? thin she’s more of a rale 
lady than you,’ says I.” 

“And what did Miss Emily say?” demanded 
the cook. 

“ Fired up, quite warrum, lik?, and praised 
up the companion till her sister was green wid 
rage, I know;” and Miss Sheehan nodded, very 
seriously. 

“ Here’s a dhrop of custard left in the kettle,” 
said Mrs. O’Rourke, diplomatically, thrusting 
the savory compound directly under the house¬ 
maid’s nose; “isn’t the young master coming 
the day?” 

“ Mr. Leslie and his friend, the rich Mr. Chi¬ 
chester, is just arovQ,” said the butler. “ Ain’t I 
decanting the ’48 wine for ’em?” 

“ Hum!” said Miss Sheelutm “ Miss Florence 
has her eye on him; didn’t f hear her telling 
Rosette to git out her blue crape ? Ah, hut she’ll 
have to kape purty Miss Lindsay out o’ the sight 
of her brother. Mr. Leslie had an eye for the 
young ladies before he wipt to furrin' parts.” 

“And has still, no do^bt. The fair sect is en¬ 
snaring,” said Mr. Charles, gallantly. “ The 
companion dines below to-day, Madame Nugent 
said, for there were thirteen covers, without her, 
which is unlucky. There’s the bell l Mrs. 
O’Rourke, put a grain more pepper in the soup. 
Oh, lud! I do believe they’ll pull out that bell- 
wire,” and the elegant butler vanished up the 
stair-cose. 

Lennox, with the assistance of Mr. Sims, made 
a hurried toilet, and joined the party in the 
drawing-room just as dinner was announced. 

Vol. LXVI.—8 


Madame Nugent, Leslie’s grandmother, a beauts 
ful, stately old lady, with soft, silvery curls 
against her placid face, put her arm in his tc 
be handed out to dinner, and presently he found 
himself seated at her right hand, with Emily 
Nugent upon his left, and her sister Florence 
opposite him. There were several others at 
table beside the family. A Mr. Rotherwood and 
his sister, a pale girl, in blue; two brothers, 
named Neilson, Miss Clay, a spinster, of uncer¬ 
tain age, and Tom Hastings, a college friend of 
Leslie’s, who was devoted to the pretty Emily. 
Lennox noticed that there was a vacant seat next 
Florence Nugent, and wondered why the four¬ 
teenth guest was late: but Emily claimed his 
attention, at that particular moment, and he did 
not look across the table again, until Madam Nu¬ 
gent’s gentle voice said, 

“Lennox, I want to introduce you to Miss 
Lindsay; Miss Lindsay, Mr. Chichester.” 

A slight, elegant figure, in the simplest of 
white dresses, a soft, blue ribbon at the throat, 
her only bit of coloring, pause.1 an instant at the 
back of her chair, with a modest inclination of 
the head. Lennox turned courteously at the 
sound of his name, their eyes met, and the 
lovely stranger’s vivid blush, and his surprised 
qjoculation were simultaneous. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, recovering himself. 
“ Miss Lindsay and I were feUow-passengers in 
what just escaped being a serious railway acci¬ 
dent, from which I hope she felt no ill effects.” 
His words were commonplace, but his eyes, elo¬ 
quent with glad satisfaction, sought the brown 
ones opposite. Miss Lindsay thauked him, grave¬ 
ly, and then sat quietly back in her chair, as she 
ate her soup, but Leslie, leaning forward, under 
cover of the tprrgne, said to himself, “ By Jove ! 
it’s the same girl, and the likeness is amazing! 
I shall have a five-act drama performed under 
my very nose, unless I’m mistaken.” His sister 
Emily caught his admiring eyes as they came 
back from Miss Lindsay’s face, and she shook 
her head at him, playfully; after that the dinner 
progressed much as all dinners do. 

In the drawing-room, afterward, where Miss 
Lindsay played sad. sweet nocturnes, and bits of 
German music, at Madam Nugent’s request, Len- 
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nox hod to restrain liis impatience, and remain 
where courtesy required—in this instance, next 
to Florence, who noticed the wandering of his 
eyes with secret wrath. Finally, Mr. Rotlier- 
wood and Emily went over to the piano, and 
thereby afforded Lennox an excuse to follow, 
whiA he did, leaving Florence to Miss Clay’s 
ter dor mercies. Between them, Emily and he 
dre^' the stranger into conversation, although it 
was no easy matter at first to persuade her to 
raise her soft, dreamy eyes, that sent Lennox’s 
heart throbbing as it had been done before. But 
when Leslie, attracted by the same magnet, : 
joined the group, Lennox thought it best policy : 
to offer his arm to Emily for a walk in the gar¬ 
den- He was rewarded by the pretty little co¬ 
quette’s pouring forth all that she knew about 
“ grandmtuna's companion.” Miss Lindsay was 
a lady, Emily said ; she had brought the best of 
references from Col. Sir Charles Wykoff, of Mon¬ 
treal, whom they knew very well. Her father 
had been a subaltern officer in the queen’s ser- 
vice. Miss Lindsay had told her that she was an 
only child, and that her mother was living in 
Toronto, in very moderate circumstances. Then 
Emily, being anxious to know where Lennox had 
encountered her, begged for the history, and he 
gave her a rather sketchy account of the acci¬ 
dent. Of the picture, and its curious mystery, 
he wisely said nothing. But that night, after 
smoking his last segar, as the young fellow stood 
in his own apartment, looking out at the water 
of the Sound, sparkling like silver in the moon¬ 
light, he took out the old miniature and kissed 
it in a stormy, impetuous fashion, that, I am con¬ 
vinced, would have terrified its lovely counterfeit, 
hod she been witness to that eccentrio perform¬ 
ance. 

But Lennox found that he had by no means 
smooth water to sail in. After the first two days, 
it became a very difficult matter to find Miss 
Lindsay, or to detain her, when found. There 
were two reasons for this; first, Madam Nugent 
was a good deal of an invalid, and seldom ap¬ 
peared, except for her daily walk in the grounds, 
and after dinner she usually retired early, taking 
her companion with her; and, secondly, Flo¬ 
rence, (as the vigilance committee below-stairs 
hail already discovered,) was determined to fas¬ 
cinate “the rich Mr. Chichester,” and was clever 
enough to feel, instinctively, that the poor com¬ 
panion was her rival. Besides, Florence had an 
undefined idea that there was more in the matter 
than met the eye; and after several midnight 
musings upon the subject, she resolved to write 
to Elinor Lennox. Upon the whole, she did it 
cleverly, under pretence of hastening her friend’s 


visit at Acquabella, and it was only in her post* 
script that the gist of the matter was revealed 
to the keen sense of another woman quite as 
acute as herself. 

Elinor received the letter in due time, and 
read it with a face of mingled fun and vexation. 

“ Well done, Florence,” was her mental com¬ 
ment, as she read, 

“Grandma is doing very well, this summer,” 
ran the postcript. “ She has a new companion, 
a Canadian, whom I believe my brother and Mr. 
Chichester met, in some way, during their trip. 
She is considered very handsome, (though I don’t 
quite fancy her style,) and is, I am afraid, very 
sly and artful. Leslie admires her music very 
much. Do come soon, Elinor, dear, and keep 
that brother of mine out of mischief.” 

“For ‘mine,’ read * yours,’ ” smiled Elinor; 
“ and I have a clear idea of the warning Florence 
wants to convey. I hope Lennox is not entang¬ 
ling himself foolishly. I don’t believe a word 
of it. But anything is better than that wretched 
fancy of last winter; however, I may as well go 
on this week. I wonder If the Nugents have 
heard from Lloyd? If Leslie’s story abont the 
Scotch lassie be true, Florence will inform me 
immediately. Oh, Lloyd!” and Elinor bit her 
quivering lips as if Bhe already fielt the sting 
of the words, and then draped her beautiful 
person with costly laces, and rode off to a ftle 
\ champttre , where the men sought her more than 
ever, and the women groaned and held up their 
hands over “ that flirting Elinor Lennox !” 

True to her resolution, the fifth day after the 
arrival of Florence’s letter found Elinor at Ac¬ 
quabella. She was warmly welcomed, for Emily 
Nugent loved her dearly, and Flbrence had an 
object in bring civil to'her just now. The girls 
accompanied her to her rooms, and Florence 
tried to lead the conversation to Lennox, but 
Elinor, when she chose, could be beautifully ob¬ 
tuse, and, in this instance, she did not wish to 
discuss her brother, and let Florence so under¬ 
stand: perhaps, with a shade more of acidity 
than she would otherwise have done had she not 
chanced to see, glancing out of the window, 
during the conversation, a tall figure, unmistaka¬ 
bly Lennox’s, walking along the garden-path, 
and by his side a slight, girlish form, over which 
he bent with what seemed to his sister very un¬ 
necessary devotion. 

As Elinor was going down the long gallery on 
her way to dinner, she received an unexpected 
shock, in her turn, which, for & moment, de¬ 
stroyed her self-command. Passing one of Ken- 
sett’s characteristic pictures, she paused for a 
moment to refresh her eyes with its beauty, and. 
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as she turned away, her lace flounces caught 
against a stand of flowers. Somebody moved to 
her assistance. 

“ Let me help you, you will tear it,” said a 
soft voice. Elinor looked over her shoulder, to 
utter thanks, then stood, transfixed! The beau¬ 
tiful face of the miniature, with its pure, Greek 
outline, its exquisite mouth, and tender eyes, 
was before her. Miss Lindsay blushed painfully 
under Elinor’s amazed glance, and her look of 
embarrassment brought Elinor’ a senses back again. 

“Pardon me,” she said, “you are the exact 
likeness of—of some one I saw, once. How you 
startled me.” 

“ I am Madam Nugent’s companion. My name 
is Lindsay,” the young girl said, gravely, think¬ 
ing, meanwhile, how strong the family likeness 
was between Lennox and his sister. Elinor re¬ 
peated her trfanks, and bowed kindly as she left 
her; but, sooth to say, she felt both annoyed 
and terrified at this flesh-and-blood apparition, 
and, during dinner, where Lennox sat on one 
side, and Tom Hastings the other, she was re¬ 
volving in her mind the chances of this young 
girl being Mr. Chichester’s heiress, and think¬ 
ing how hard it would be to lay down their new 
fortune, and place the old gulf of pride and 
poverty between herself and Lloyd Cochrane. 

Miss Lindsay did not appear that evening, 
and Lennox seemed determined to avoid any 
private conversation with his sister, and devoted 
himself to Florence in an exemplary manner. 
The next day it was much the same, except that 
Miss Lindsay joined them at croquet, and gave 
Elinor an opportunity to acknowledge how lovely 
she was. And, beginning to grow seriously an¬ 
noyed, Elinor resolved to waylay her brother be¬ 
fore the end of the day; but fate, unfortunately, 
proved against her, and the mischief was accom¬ 
plished before her opportunity came. 

A heavy storm had been coming up all the 
afternoon, and the air was full of very sharp 
lightning. Lennox went to his room to find a 
pair of light gloves, for dancing, when Leslie’s 
voice and tap at his door, said, “ Can I come in ? 
Here’s good news ! Nothing less than a telegram 
from Lloyd Cochrane. He arrived in New York 
yesterday, by the Java, and comes up here by 
to-night’s boat. That brings him here in time 
for breakfast, to-morrow. Lennox, advise me. 
Shall I tell Elinor ?” 

Lennox’s face of astonishment was good to see. 

“ Lloyd, I am amazed! Then your story of 
the Scotch girl was all a hoax ? I believe you’re 
trying your hand at match-makiag No, don’t 

tell her ; Elinor is so odd, that- Jupiter, what 

a flash I” 


A terrific peal of thunder, with a crash follow, 
ing it, interrupted them, and Leslie hurried 
down the stair-case, thinking some tree had been 
struck, but Lennox saw the white dress and 
shrinking figure he was looking for, as he passed 
the bay-window. 

“Miss Lindsay?” She started so violently 
that she almost fell, and he felt that she was 
trembling. “ Are you afraid!” and, in the dark¬ 
ness, a firm hand clasped hers, tenderly. 

“ I came out of Madam Nugent’s room- Oh, 

Mr. Chichester!” Another vivid flash—then his 
arms were holding her closely, and his voice 
saying, in her ear, “My darling, don’t tremble 
so. I’ll take care of you.” 

There was a sound of voices on the stair-case, 
and Elinor and Leslie were heard calling “ Len¬ 
nox 1” They found him, standing alone, in the 
gallery, but there was a triumphant look in his 
handsome eyes; and Elinor, glancing suspiciously 
up the gallery, saw Madam Nugent’s door close. 

“ Lennox,” Elinor contrived to say, as Leslie 
bolted the window, “ where is this going to end? 
Do you mean to marry that girl?” 

“ Perhaps she won’t have me,” he said, gayly, 
and then Elinor’s heart sank, for she knew that 
the mischief was done. 

The storm raged on over Acquabella; it was a 
fearful night, and seemed to cast a gloom over 
the house. Miss Lindsay sent, down an apology 
for her non-appearance, and the gentlemen told 
stories of shipwrecks until the ladies grew nerv¬ 
ous and uncomfortable enough. But, before going 
into the smoking-room, Lennox sent Sims to Miss 
\ Lindsay’s door with a note, to which she return¬ 
ed a verbal and affirmative reply. 

The next morning was one of those exquisite 
days which often follows a severe storm. Both 
air and sunshine were perfect, and the waters 
of the Sound rippled and danced as if they had 
never seen the black waves and fierce lightning 
of the previous night. Walking up and down 
the garden, Lennox waited for the lovely presence 
that had grown so dear to him, and dreamed of 
a golden future. At last a light hand touched 
his arm, and a voice said, timidly, 

“ Mr. Chichester?” 

“ Miss Lindsay ?” And he raised his hat, and 
mimicked her grave tone, playfully. “ I have 
the boat ready. Darling, I haven’t said good 
morning.” 

“ Don’t you think this is a very bad thing for 
you?” she asked, anxiously, as they walked 
slowly down to the shore. 

“This is a very sweet thing, he answered, 
lightly, as ho seated her in the boat, and stooped 
i down to kiss the fair cheek, quite forgetting that 
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they were in sight of the house. Then, more 
gravely, as they floated off into the bay, “ I asked 
you to come out with me before breakfast, be¬ 
cause I felt as if I had taken you unawares, last 
night. By the way, how long do you mean to 
be 'Miss Lindsay’ to me? What comes after 
‘ Miss’ ?” 

She laughed merrily. 

" I had forgotten. My name ? Well, there is 
a story connected with it, and it’s said to be a 
most unlucky one, according to family tradition. 
Mamma is sensitive about it. She calls me ‘ Bee.' 
I am named after her, Benee Randolph.” 

“ I know it!” burst out Lennox. Then, see¬ 
ing her surprised face, he said, gently, “ Did you 
ever see any one who resembles that?” and he 
quietly put the miniature in her lap. 

“My mother’s picture!*’ she cried, turning 
very pale. “ I don’t understand—why? how?” 
He was sorry for his abruptness, and soothed 
her with loving words and kisses, as he told the 
story of old Mr. Chichester’s death, and his sin¬ 
gular bequest. It took Borne time to tell, and he 
wound up by saying, “ There lies your rival! I 
fell in love with the picture long ago. Aren’t 
you jealous ?” 

Bee’s blush, and tiny shake of the head, an¬ 
swered him. 

“ Ilow very, very strange !” she said. “ Then 
he was the Edmund Randolph who was supposed 
to be dead, years ago? Did it ever occur to you 
that he must have taken another name?” 

“ That was Elinor’s theory. Can you explain 
it ?” 

“ It’s a long story,” she said, nestling closer 
to him, as he drew up his oars, and let the boat 
float with the tide. “ I shall have to go back to 
the old tradition, and my cnrious name. I don’t 
wonder you were puzzled by it. 

•' Long ago,” she went on, “ in the time of Ed¬ 
ward I., of England, and good King Robert 
Bruce, one of my ancestors, Sir Piers Randolph, 
of that ilk, a kinsman of the Earl of Moray, 
after fighting bravely in the war with England, 
wandered off to Greece. Tradition is vague, just 
here, but he became enamored of a beautiful 
Greek girl, and brought her home to Scotland as 
his wife, and there had her baptized into his 
own church. Perhaps he could not tutor his 
rude, Northern tongue to say her Greek name; 
at any rate, he named her Bruce, after the king. 
They came home, as I said, and for awhile the 
stranger seemed happy and contented at court, 
with her husband, and a lovely boy, the image 
of herself. Then strange rumors began to be 
noised about, of Lady Randolph’s wild jealousy 
of the fairest court beauty. She was called the 


Lily of Mar, and Sir Piers was always at her 
side. Finally, he took his wife away to his own 
castle, and left her there, alone, for long months, 
hinting, darkly, of some dreadful malady; then, 
more boldly, saying that she was insane. How¬ 
ever that may have been, when he did see the 
unhappy lady, during his rare visits, their alter¬ 
cations were fearful, and at last, on one dark, 
winter’s night, after being closeted with her for 
an hour, awful shrieks ran through the castle, 
Sir Piers burst forth upon his frightened clans¬ 
men, with blood streaming from his arm, swearing 
that ‘ yon crazed jade’ had attempted to kill him 
with the dagger that she wore in her hair. The 
unfortunate lady was found, mortally wounded, 
upon the floor of her chamber; but before she 
expired, she cursed Sir Piers with all the wild 
passion of her nature, and prophesied that no 
heir should reign at the castle save her own son; 
that there should never be two living male heirs 
in the direct line. 

“ Strange stories were whispered concerning 
this tragedy; but only a few months after it, Sir 
Piers brought home the Lily of Mar as his bride. 
But the dying curse of the unhappy Greek seem¬ 
ed to follow him. His three fair boys died in 
their infancy, and, in due course of time, Sir 
Piers followed them to the grave, and the son of 
the despised Benee reigned at Randolph in his 
stead. And, to this day, there has been but one 
only son in each generation, until roy great¬ 
grandfather’s time. Edmund Randolph was that 
second son’s only child. 

“There has always been a superstition against 
bestowing the name of Benee upon any daughter 
of the house, lest the curse of misfortune should 
cling to it; but my grandfather, a stern old up¬ 
holder of the kirk, scoffed at it, and named his 
eldest daughter, my mother, so. And, strangely 
enough, as she grew up to womanhood, she was 
said to be the image of her Greek ancentress, 
(except for the color of her hair, whieh is like 
my own,) and so bewitched was she with the 
idea, that she had her miniature painted in the 
costume of the old portrait, with the heir-loom 
dagger in her hair. I don’t think she knows of 
this copy; it must have been done without her 
knowledge. Edmund Randolph, her orphan 
cousin, had been almost brought up with my mo¬ 
ther, and he, poor boy, fell madly in love with 
her. I cannot tell, Mr. Chichester, how far she 
may have encouraged his passion, but his mast 
have been a wild, fierce nature, and she is gentle, 
vascillating, and timid. I think he frightened 
her into making promises that she never meant 
to fulfill; however, matters stood thus, when a 
handsome English officer came to stay at my 
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grandfather's for the hunting season. He fell J 
violently in love with her, and, poor mother ! I 
do believe she loved him better than she ever | 
loved any one again. But I must shorten my 
story. 

“ They had a masked ball at the close of the 
hunting season, and my mother wore her Greek 
costume, but, before going down, she met Capt. 
Arundel in the long gallery, by appointment. 
Edmund had frightened her terribly that day, 
for he had discovered that she wore a locket 
with the Englishman’s hair in it, which he took 
away from her, and swore to be avenged. And 
he kept his oath ; for, as my mother stood telling 
all this to her lover, Edmund sprang out upon the 
pair from behind a curtain, and after a few wild 
words, the poor, mad boy snatched the fatal dag¬ 
ger out of her hair, and struck it straight at the 
Englishman’s heart. Arundel fell back, bleeding 
and senseless, and my mother screamed for help, 
but, before it came, Edmund dashed out of the 
open balcony to the ground, and made his escape. 
No trace could be found of him, and he was never 
heard of.” 

“ My unhappy old * friend,” said Lennox, 
sadly. “ I have often heard him tell how he be¬ 
gan to make his fortune with a dollar in his 
pocket. I understand, now, why he never talked 
of his youth.” 

“ He probably supposed that he had murdored 
Arundel, and did not dare return home,” said 
Bee. “ But it was not a fatal wound, though a 
dangerous one. It had an awful effect upon my 
mother; she would not marry the captain; in¬ 
deed, never saw him again. After some years, 
she married my father, Ensign Lindsay, and dis¬ 
pleased her father by the match, for he cast her 
off, and then she came with the regiment to 
Canada. My father died three years ago, and I 
never heard this story until after his death.” 

“Don’t think of such horrors any more,” he 
said, tenderly, seeing how pale the sweet face 
had grown. “ And this Bence is fortunate, if 
her name is unlucky, for she will be a very 
wealthy heiress.” 

“ Indeed, she will not,” Bee said, indignantly. 
“ I will not have it, and the will gave it to you.” 

He laughed, and began to say something about 
the lawyers, when he was interrupted by a sin¬ 
gular occurrence. A few feet beyond them, 
directly in their path, floated the apparently 
senseless form of a man, lashed upon something, 
and both Lennox and Bee started up, with an 
exclamation, 

“ The storm! There has been a wreck on the 
Sound. Bee, dearest, sit quite still, and hold this 
oar. I think I can reach him with the boat-hook.” 


The floating object came nearer them; it 
proved to be a chair of some sort, and w’as very 
awkward to seize. Finally, Lennox contrived 
to pull it alongside, and then, with an effort of 
which he hardly thought himself capable, since 
his fever, he cut the rope, and dragged the body 
carefully on board. 

“ Heavens !” Lennox knelt down in the bot¬ 
tom of the boat, as Bee took the senseless head 
on her lap, tenderly. “ It’s Lloyd Cochrane! 
This will kill Elinor.” Bee tore open the linen, 
and laid her hand on his heart. 

“There is—yes, there is a faint motion,” she 
cried, tears rushing into her eyes. “ Make haste, 
dear,” as Lennox sprang at the oars. “ I think 
we can save him yet.” 

Every moment seemed an hour to the pair; 
but the shore was reached at last, and with eager 
hands they laid Lloyd flat on the beach, and Len¬ 
nox hastily begged Bee to run for assistance. But, 
as Bee ran off, swiftly, she saw Leslie Nugent 
coming along the shore with Elinor hanging on 
his arm, and, regardless of her dress, all drench¬ 
ed with sea-water, and her bright hair falling 
around her face, she turned back again, only 
anxious to save Elinor the shock. 

“ Mr. Nugent,” she cried, breathless, “ do 
hurry on to Mr. Chichester; some one was lost 
in the gale last night. Miss Lennox, will you 
come back to the house for help?” 

An undefinable fear came over Elinor; some 
strange, wild impulse made her dash off the 
clinging hands, and rush after Leslie. Her step 
made no noise on the soft sand, and before her 
brother could interfere, she was beside him. 
That white face on his knee, with its chiseled 
features and long, brown mustache! it smote 
on Elinor’s heart with agonized remembrance. 
She gazed at him with an awful, stony stare, and 
then, without a sound, fell prone upon the beach 
at Lloyd’s feet! 

The household at Acquabella were driven dis¬ 
tracted by the sudden tragedy that had descended 
upon them. Florence did nothing but wring her 
hands, and Emily pranced wildly about with a 
vinegar-cruet in one hand, and a palm-leaf fan 
in the other, under the impression that the doc¬ 
tor wanted—something ! Miss Sheehan carried 
Elinor up from the beach in her own slender 
arms, and deposited her on Madam Nugent’s bed, 
who, except Bee, was the ouly woman who did 
not lose her wits in the panic. Elinor opened 
her eyes, at last, only to talk light-headed non¬ 
sense about “ dancing a German with the Greek 
princess, while Lloyd waited for her on the rocks 
of Gibraltar,” which terrified Bee dreadfully; but 
the doctor reassured them, and gave Elinor a 
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powerful anodyne, which, he said, was all she need¬ 
ed. And he was a true prophet, for when Lloyd, 
a good deal shaken by hair-breadth escape from 
drowning, and his exposure, was trying (o give 
Madam Nugent and Leslie an intelligible account 
of the collision with another steamer, which had 
caused one of the worst accidents ever known on 
the Sound; as he was telling this story, a half- 
suppressed sob made him start up from his pil¬ 
lows, to see Elinor standing behind him, with a 
look of such intense, passionate love upon her 
lovely, pale face, that he could only hold out his 
arms, and say, hoarsely, 

“ Elinor 1 My own, at hist ?” 

And, Elinor, totally regardless of the two 
spectators, walked straight into his embrace, 
saying, “Yes, Lloyd, your own, always !’’• with 
a solemn, hushed voice, that told how her co¬ 
quetry, her fears and her pride had vanished be¬ 
fore the awful presence that had come so near them. 

Florence Nugent was utterly bewildered by 
the revelation of tho two engagements, having 
always vibrated between her cousin Lloyd and 
Lennox Chichester, and the shock of losing both 
at once, nearly crazed her. Considering all the 
circumstances, and that Edmund Chichester's 


long and honorable career had, in one sense, 
atoned for his boyhood’s sins, Lennox and Bee 
would not permit the story to be bruited about; 
but he made such magnificent settlements upon 
his bride, together with a princely gift to her 
mother, that it set everybody talking—which 
made little difference to them. Not even to Eli¬ 
nor, who, having told Lloyd every thought of her 
heart, was content to have gone to him in her 
muslin morning-dress 1 However, lest any one 
should be scandalized by such a suggestion, let 
me add, that when the stately Miss Lennox did 
go to the altar, she was attired in real old point- 
lace, the gift of the sister-in-law, whom she had 
learned to love dearly, and, awful to relate, she 
was too happy to care for her flounces. 

In the drawing-room, at Edgewater, hangs a 
beautiful portrait of Mrs. Lennox Chichester, 
“painted in fancy costume,” says the world at 
large, but, in truth, an exact copy of the Greek 
miniature. And we may conclude that the charm 
is broken, and that Bee has lost her old supersti- 
| tion about her name, for the little auburn-haired 
| fairy, who now rules at Edgewater with all the 
j despotism of her baby-years, is called by the 
i family name of “ Benee.” 


LINES. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


An, no 11 cannot clasp thy hand, 

Just as I would another’s lake. 

For we have loved, nor can tho post, 
Whate’er it was to us, unmake. 

Onco there was magic in thy giance, 

Enchantment round thy footsteps flowed ; 

’Twas heaven to lie where’er thou wert. 

My steps on blooms ambrosial trod. 

Now all is changed; where’er thou art, 

I know thy way can ne’er l>o mine; 

But once, oh, once? onr orbits crossed. 

And star to star did soft incline. 


And what hath been, for aye must be. 
Passed e’en beyond God’s awful power, 

So thou art separate from the world, 

Even to death’s dread, closing hour. 

Oh, love I through thy high pain viblime 
We learn what else we might not know; 

And not, for thy long train of ill, 

Would we the dear bought lore forego. 

Yet oft the “alatxu *r base” 

Is lavished on unworthy head; 

And oft the incense of a life, 

On worse than pagan idol shed. 


THE SILENT SHOWER. 

BY HRS. ANN CANN. 


Tre fervid sun sends down its rays 
On every tender flower. 

Oh ! how refreshed all nature seems, 

When (alls the silent shower. 

The birds, they peck their plumage bright, 
And hop from tree to tree, 

And warble out their songs of praise, 

As happy as can be. 


Still dripping, yet with diamond dxvp^ 
The green leaves slowly rise, 

And bright again the sun shines out. 
Up in the aztiro skies. 

The rose may heavy hang her head. 
Borne down with weight of rain, 

Btit soon a kindly breeze will bkrw, 
\nd set her free again. 
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BT EBEN E. 

l? You think you love me well enough to trust 
your nappiness in my hands, Robert?” 

Margery Wayne asked the question Beriously. 
She wanted her lover to think what he was doing, 
when he asked her to be his wife. 

“ I du not think. I know,” he answered, with 
all a lover’s eagerness. “Yon will not tell me 
no, Margery?” 

“ I will not tell you no, Robert,” she answered, 
with a grave, sweet smile. 

He slipped a ring upon her finger, and bent 
down, as he lifted her face in his hands, and 
kissed her with a betrothal kiss. 

“Mine now,” he said, tenderly, “and mine 
always.” 

Margery Wayne sat there in the orchard, when 
he was gone, and thought it all over. A year ago, 
Robert Earl was a stranger to her. Now he was 
her lover, her promised husband, and she was 
bo happy. 

She wondered if there had ever been so beau¬ 
tiful a day before. The sky was blue as it had 
ever been on any summer day since Eden. The 
tall, rich grass in the meadow crinkled like a sea 
when the warm south wind blue over it. The 
apple-trees were in full blossom, and the air was 
full of their delightful fragrance. Every wind 
that blew up the hill-side shook their pink-and- 
white leaves down about her like a shower of 
scented snow. Robins sang in the branches— 
sang loud, and clear, and long, and over all the 
Bun shone warm and bright. 

“ A beautiful day in which to have such hap¬ 
piness come into my life,” she said, softly, with 
a deep, exultant stir of gladness at her heart. 
It was so sweet to know that some one loved her 
best of anybody in the world. “ I wonder if I 
can accept it as a prophecy of coming days ? I 
hope so. Dear Robert,” and then she dropped 
her head upon her hands, and fell to musing in a 
quiet, happy way, as maidens will, about the glad, 
beautiful dream of life, whose other name is love. 

“There’s a letter for you, Margery,” Mrs. 
Wayne said, as she looked up, when her daughter 
came in. “I think it’s from your cousin, May.” 

Margery took up the letter, and opened it. 

“It is from May,” she said, when she had 
read it. “ She is coming to stay with us a few 
weeks, by-and-by. Won’t that be splendid, mo¬ 
ther?” 


REXFOED. 

“ I shall be very glad to see Mary’s child,” 
Mrs. Wayne answered. “She was a baby when 
I saw her last. She is a woman grown, now, I sup¬ 
pose. Dear! dear! How fast time runs away, 
and how folks change. It doesn’t seem more 
than a year or two ago. Just to think of it, that 
you were a baby, and your father wtis alive. 
Dear John ! He’s been dead ten years and more!” 
and Mrs. Wayne looked thoughtfully away to¬ 
ward the hill where the church-spire pointed 
heavenward. In the grave-yard there, her hus¬ 
band slept beside the boy and girl who had gone 
to Heaven before him. She often read the names 
carved on the three white stones, and wondered 
when hers would stand beside them. 

“I am sure you will like her,” Margery said, 
that night, to her lover, as they lingered by the 
gate, in the shadow of the great lilac-bush, crowned 
right royally with nodding plumes of fragrant 
blossoms. “ I have never seen her, but I have 
her picture, and then I have almost come to think 
that I know her through her letters, you know. 
Such beautiful letters as they are. I’d read some 
of them to you, if I thought you’d like to hear 
them, and she’d like to have me.” 

“I’d rather have you talk to me,” he answered. 
“Let me crown you, Margery.” 

He broke some lilac-blossoms from their stalks, 
and wove them deftly into a wreath. When he 
had finished it he placed it on her brown hair. 

“ Margery, my queen,” he whispered, and 
kissed her. 

And she, looking in his blue, smiling eyes and 
tender face, thought that no maiden had ever so 
true and brave a lover before. 

I wonder if every maiden, since the world 
began, has not thought the same thing? I think 
they have. 

Margery made ready for her cousin’s coming. 
She felt a strange anxiety to see her, and to have 
her near her. She wondered afterward why it 
was that she felt so ? 

“ I begin to be half jealous of this wonderful 
cousin of yours,” Robert said to her one day. 
“You talk about her half the time, now. What 
will it be when she is here? I shall be crowded 
into the shade completely. I suppose. I almost 
wish she wasn’t coming.” 

“Aren’t you ashamed to talk so!” cried Mar¬ 
gery. “ I haven’t the least doubt but that I shall 

na 
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be the one to complain of being thrust into the i 
8hade, and no doubt I shall get fearfully jealous. < 
Of course, you'll admire her pretty face, and the \ 
first thing you’ll know, you’ll be in love with j 
her, and the consequence will be, that I shall be \ 
neglected shamefully, all on accouut of man’s j 
fickleness. Oh, you see, sir, that I understand i 
all about you men I” i 

“Wise little woman,” laughed Robert. “ From S 
personal experience, I suppose?” S 

“From keepiug my eyes and ears open,” an- S 
swered Margery. 5 

“ But I thought you had faith in me?” he said, j 
pulling her brown hair all about her smiling, 
peaceful face. 

“Well, yes. I havda little faith in you,” she 
admitted, archly. 

“I don’t see how you can have, taking your 
knowledge of the fickleness and insincerity of 
men into consideration,” he said, as he threaded 
his fingers in and out among her hair. “ I should 
like to hear you explain the seeming inconsis¬ 
tency.” 

“ Well, you see,” with a laugh that was as 
happy as a bird’s song, “you aren’t exactly like 
most men. I think you’re a trifle—just a trifle, 
mind—better than the most of them. And then, 
you know that you of the stronger sex have a 
belief which passes current among you, to the 
effect that a woman is never consistent. Either 
will explain why I happen to put a little faith in j 
you.” 

“A good specimen of feminine logic,” he said, 
laughingly. “ How does it happen that you 
think me just a trifle better than most men, 
Margery?” 

“ Because I love you, I suppose,” she answer¬ 
ed, softly. 

He was there when May came. 

“ 1 think the stage is going to stop,” cried 
Margery, all of a flutter with excitement. “It 
must be that May is in it.” 

The stage did stop, and a girl got out. A girl 
with a sweet, clear face, out of which looked a 
pair of the most beautiful eyes Robert Earle had 
ever seen; large, and almost like a child’s, in j 
their innocent expression, and blue as morning- j 
glories. There was something about them that! 
made him think of that flower the first time he 
saw them. From under the pretty straw hat, 
soft, yellow hair fell about her face, and hung 
over her shoulders almost to her waist. 

“ You are May, I know,” cried Margery, as 
she ran down the path to meet her. “ I can’t 
begin to tell you how welcome you are.” And 
then there were kisses of girlish rapture, and 
the usual indescribable demonstration of delight 


which the fair sex is capable of making so ex¬ 
pressive, and which is always comically amusing 
to a masculine looker-on. 

“ Mr. Earle,' this is Cousin May,” Margery 
said, as they came up the steps. 

“ I am happy to meet Cousin May,” said 
Robert, gravely; yet with a twinkle of mischief 
in his eyes, and a shy look at Margery, who 
blushed beneath the inquiring glance which May 
gave her. 

May gave him her hand, and said a few half- 
embarrassed words, but they were enough to 
make him feel that he should like her. He had 
a theory that the first few words of a stranger 
always afforded him a kind of revelation of what 
the acquaintance was to be, by the way in which 
they affected him. If that theory held good in 
this case, the acquaintance would be n pleasant one. 

Then Margary spirited her away up stairs, 
and he saw no more of her till tea-fime. Then 
she came down in a dress of soft, white stuff, 
with a knot of pale-greon at the throat, and a 
cluster of white geraniums in her hair. 

“ She is a beautiful little thing,” thought 
Robert. “She is like my ideal of Undine.” 

Before tea was half over, he felt as if he must 
have known May for years. He said as much, 
in a half-j esting way. 

“ Perhaps that fancy of some one’s, that you 
were reading to me the other day, is true,” 
spoke up Margery. “ You know what I mean, 
don’t you? that sometimes we come across peo¬ 
ple who make us feel that we have known them 
somewhere, sometime, and yet we know that we 
never have seen them before. The conceit was, 
that in some other life, some other stage of ex¬ 
istence, we knew them, and that when we met 
in this life for the fifst- .time, some strange in¬ 
stinct that could hardly be called memory, told 
us that we had not always been strangers to each 
other. Pretty, isn’t ijt, .May ?” 

“ It would make a beautiful poem,” answered 
May. 

“ That probably accounts for your feeling of 
having known her, Robert,” laughed Margery. 

After supper they sang. Margery was a fine 
musician, and played with peculiar power, and 
sang with a great deal of true feeling and ex¬ 
pression. She had a low, sweet voice, which was 
just suited to Borne of the old ballnds which we 
so seldom hear in these days. May’s voice was 
more like a bird’s, and made Robert think of 
dropping water in its liquid softness. 

“I came across a litile thing to-day,” Margery 
said, after May complained of being tired, “ which 
I like better than anything else I have seen for a 
long time. Listen,’ 1 
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And then Margery sang. The song was set to 
a tune that was touchiugly tender and sweet in 
itself, with an accompaniment that was full of 
plaintive minor chords, like an undertone of 
sorrow that no words could express. The words 
were sad as any words could well be, and sung 
in Margery’s expressive way; they seemed to 
come from her own heart,— 

Whoa I am covered with the grass. 

If my low' grave you chanc«* to imss, 

Oh imuso one moment, one, I pray, 

Arm in that surely-coming day, 

8av, a# you pluck the pimpernel, 

Hero lioUi oue who loved mu well. 

You do not care for me, 1 know, 

1 grieve to think it can he hi; 

My heart keeps culling unt«> you, 

For fiuiiiethiug that it never kuew; 

But ah ! when I am dead, I know, 

You 11 think of oiiu who loved you sol 

And so I shall not he forgot; 

You’ll lilies me, though you love me not. 

Love is so sweet a memory, 

That, though it came to you from me, 

You’ll think of it, and thrill to know 
Tlmt one has lived who loved you so 1 

Oh ! when you puss niv grave, and see 
The Mo&soma Mowing for the bee, 

And hear the south-wind saying mass, 

Like wandering friars who chauce to pass, 

O’er incense cujw of pimpernel, 

Oh, lliiuk of her w ho loved you well! 

The lust low chord of the accompaniment died 
away like a sigh. There was a silence in tlic 
room for some time after Margery had finished 
the song. Some way it seemed to affect them 
strangely. She had put. so much soul into it, 
that it was hardly like a song. Like the pas¬ 
sionate plaint of a heart to whom love had been 
denied, rather trying, in a pitiful way, to find 
some little consolation in the thought, that, after 
all, it would not be quite forgotten. 

By-nnd-by May broke the silence. 

“I don't like your song, Margery,” she said, 
with a shiver. “ It is sorrowfully sweet, but I 
don’t like it. I shan’t forget it, the whole even¬ 
ing. I never could sing such sad things.” 

“ And yet such songs strike deeper chords in 
our hearts than any other,” Margery said. “ I 
never tire of songs like this; while your gay 
ones, with not a bit of heart and soul in them, I 
always sing under protest.” 

“ Iiow sad that life must be which can utter 
such a sorrowful cry ns runs through the song 
you sung,” May said, looking thoughtfully away 
toward the hills bathed in summer moonlight. 
*« It must be the saddest thing in life to be 
obliged to sit apart, and see others loving and 
being loved, while your heart calls for something 
which is always denied it.” 

“ It would be far better to die,” Margery said, 
earnestly. “ If I loved any one with my whole 
heart, and that love should be put aside as un¬ 
valued, or unwolcome, I should want to die !” 


Robert wondered what Margery would do if 
he should ever leave her. It w'as a strange 
thought, he told himself, to come into his head, 
then and there ; but it did come, and he could 
not get rid of it. AU the evening it haunted 
him. 

The days went by swiftly, aa pleasant days 
always do. 

Robert saw much of May. He liked to talk 
with her, and watch her beautiful eyes grow 
darker and wider at some new thought, or some 
sudden play of fancy. He half thought he coqld 
tell what she was thinking of by her face, it was 
so full of childlike frankness. 

From the first May liked Jtobert Earle. He 
was different, in many ways, from any man she 
had ever known before. 

“ I think Robert is just splendid,” she said, 
one night, to Margery. “I don’t know* why I 
like him so well; but I never cared half so much 
for any man before, unless it was my father, or 
brother Tom. I think you ought to be very 
proud of him, Margie. I quite envy you.” 

She spoke in a playful way, but Margery saw 
that there was more meaning in her words than 
she had intended to let them show. Beneath 
their lightness there was a vein of earnestness 
which made itself apparent in the thoughtful eyes 
and serious brow which May turned toward the 
hills, lying wrapped in holy, peaceful silence, be-' 
neath the benediction of the moonlight. 

Margery's heart gave a sudden throb that was 
full of keen pain. Was her cousin learning to 
love Robert? She couldn’t wonder much if it 
were sn, for who could help loving him? But 
then—did she want any one loving him but her¬ 
self? No, no! Her heart rebelled against that. 
She wanted him for herself, and no on^ else must 
look with yearning eyes upon that which belonged 
to her, and her alone. 

It is curious how the lightest wind will set us 
to thinking and watching, sometimes. Those 
words of May’s had that effect on Margery. She 
lay awake half that night, thinking, what if May 
loved Robert ? She tried to put the thought out 
of her mind, but it would not go. 

“ How foolish lam!” she thought. 14 Of course 
it would make not the slightest difference be¬ 
tween Robert and me, if all the Mays in the world 
loved him, because he cares for me more than 
any one else in all the world. He told me so.” 

And yet that quest ion kept repeating it&elf over 
and over for hours, and she could not forget it even 
when she slept. She watched them when they 
met next day. She saw May’s face grow sud¬ 
denly gladder and brighter than it had been 
before his coming, and she fancied that there was 
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the same tender earnestness about it, she thought, 
and then blamed herself for being so foolish as to 
think any such thing. He liked May, and it was 
natural for him to talk to women in that way. 

But from that time there was a black cloud on 
Margery’s sky, and it grew larger. For, try to 
hide the truth as she might, she could not con¬ 
ceal the knowledge from herself, that no common 
friendship existed between her cousin and the 
man she had promised to marry. She read the 
bitter fact in sudden glances of tenderness, in 
lov words, which in themselves revealed nothing, 1 
but in whose cadences love spoke in that strange ; 
and wordless language of its own. She could j 
interpret it, because it was a language she had I 
been learning to read the sweetest lesson of life j 
in. { 

At first she fought against the bitter truth, and 
would hot believe that the man who had won her 
love, and who, before God, was her husband, 
was no longer hers, as she had always said the 
man must be whom she married. She tried to 
make herself believe that she was deceived; that 
she was jealous of her lover without a cause, be¬ 
cause she loved him so, and wanted him always 
at her side in a foolishly exacting way. 

But there will come a time when our eyes, 
which we shut against a bitter truth, must open, 
and look the matter fairly and squarely in the 
fhce. And that time came to Margery. 

She was in the garden one day, alone. Her 
face, of late, had grown full of thoughtful shad¬ 
ows, and, as she walked up and down the paths 
slowly, a great, pain showed itself in her eyes, 
and in the lines about her mouth. 

“Am I losing him?” she cried, passionately. 

“ And I thought he loved me so well 1 He told 
me so 1 He told me so!” 

8he heard the sound of voices, and, looking 
up, saw May and Robert going slowly toward the 
house. A great clump of shrubbery concealed 
her from them. 

Robert was saying something to May in a low, : 
earnest tone. Margery could not tell what it 
was, but something in his look and manner made 
her faint and dizzy, for a moment. Then, as 
they came nearer, she heard him say, passion¬ 
ately, 

“ God bless you, my darling!” and then he 
bent suddenly, and kissed May’s face, which was 
wet with tears. 

“Oh, Robert/' May cried, “you forget! Mar- ; 
gery is the only one who has a right to such a ; 
kiss as that. If you do love me, you must still 
be true to your promise to her. I wish I had 
never come here. If I had stayed away, you and 
Margery might have been happy; but, now-" 


1 May’s voice broke in tears, and she turned and 
ran away toward the house, leaving Robert stand¬ 
ing there alone, with a grave and shadowed 

I face. 

Margery could deceive herself no longer. At 
last she stood face to face with what she had tried 
so much to avoid. 

He loved her! She kept repeating that over 
| and over, as she stood there in the garden, and 
> it seemed as if every bird’s song said the same 
thing. 

For hours she paced up and down the walks, 
thinking, thinking, thinking! 

What should she do? Should she give him 
back his freedom, and thus, with her own hands, 
put all the sunshine out of her life which his 
love had brought into it? Her heart cried out 
against that. But could she marry him, knowing 
that he loved another ? Could she lay claim to 
that which she had once thought hers, but was 
hers no longer? No, no ! 

When she went in, May was not in the parlor. 
“ She has a headache," Mrs. Wayne said. 
“ She told me that she did not wish to be dis¬ 
turbed." 

May and Margery shared the same room. 
Margery did not retire till late that evening, 
hoping that May would be asleep. But, when 
she reached her room, May was still up. She 
was sitting by the window, with a strange, piti¬ 
ful look on her pretty face. * 

“ Oh, Margie ! Margie !" she cried, when 
her cousin came in, “ I am so miserable. You 
don’t know, you can’t know !’’ and, leaning her 
head upon the window-ledge, the girl sobbed as 
if her heart was braking. 

“ I do know,” Margery said, softly. 

May flashed a sudden, frightened look into her 
cousin’s face. 

“ I am not blind," Margery said, calmly as 
she could, but there was a sound of pain in her 
voice. “ I see how it is, May, and I think it 
will all come right. If you love each other, I 
will not stand between you." 

No one but herself and God ever knew what 
an awful struggle it cost her to say that. The 
words left her lips white as death. 

“ Oh, Margie, are you an angel?” cried May. 
“ Only a saint or an angel could offer to give up 
a life’s hope and happiness as you have, for an¬ 
other. Do you think I am base enough to ac¬ 
cept it, at that price ? Never, never !” 

“ But, May," Margery’s voice was low and 
steady, now, “I want a man's whole love, and a 
love that is given freely, and not because he 
thinks I have a claim on it from any promise he 
may have made before he fully understood his 
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heart. If Robert Earle cannot give me such a 
love, (lo you think I could be his wife ?” 

‘•But he does love you!” cried May. “He 
told me so, to-day. But he took a fancy to me; 
and, oh, dear! dear! I wish I had never come 
here, Margie! If Robert and I had never met, 
he would never have dreamed of loving any one 
else but you. I have brought trouble to you and ; 
to him, and to myself, and I am not to blame, 
Margie. I wish you would believe that!” added 
May, earnesly, lifting her great, blue eyes to 
Margery's face with such a truthful look in them j 
that Margery could not doubt her. “I never! 
tried to make Robert love me. I liked him from 
the first, but I did not mean to let either of you 
find it out. But, someway, he did find it out, 
and I don’t know just how it happened, Margie. 

I think he said some things to-day, before he 
thought. But it’s all over now. Tin not going 
to see him when he comes here any more, and he 
will forget all about me in a little while. He’s 
too good, too honorable to break his word with j 
you, Margie, even if he wanted to; and I don’t j 
think he ever thought of that. Forgive me, Mar¬ 
gie, but I never meant to pain you.” 

“Poor little May !” 

Margery bent down and kissed the pale, suf- 
.fering face tendcrlj r , and a tear from her eyelids 
fell upon May’s cheek. 

“Oh, Margie, you are so good!” cried May, 
flinging her arms about her cousin’s neck, and 
hiding her face in her bosom. “ I don’t believe 
I could ever kiss anybody like that, who had 
brought me the trouble that I have brought to 
you.” 

“ But you didn’t mean to,” answered Margery, 
softly. “If you had tried to win Robert away, 

I think I should have hated you with a terrible 
hatred. But as it is, I cannot blame you.” 

“And it’s all ended between Robert and me,” 
May sobbed. “ He understands that.” 

But there was no comfort for Margery in May’s 
words. Perhaps, in one sense, it might be all 
ended between Robert and May. But, knowing 
of the love between them, could she accept such 
a sacrifice as he must make in giving up May ? 
If he loved her as Margery believed he did, would 
he ever forget her? Could she marry a man 
who would have such a memory always before 
him? 

Robert Earle did not come again for a week. 
When he did come, May would not sec him. 

“Go down, Margie,” she said. “I will not. 
He is yours now, and I will not come between 
you again. Remember that.” 

Margery went down to meet Robert with a pale, 
grave face. She tried to be calm, and outwardly 


she succeeded. But her heart was full of a 
strange and wild excitement. 

At the first glance into her face, he knew that 
what he had hoped to keep a secret from her was 
a secret no longer. It is only justice to Robert 
Earl to say that he meant to be honorable and 
true. He had resolved that neither May nor 
Margery should discover the disloyalty of his 
heart; but in an unguarded moment, his lips had 
got the better of his intentions, and, in a few, 
swift, passionate words, he had told May that he 
loved her. 

He never realized fully what his words to Mar¬ 
gery were, that day, nor what her replies were. 
The first that he comprehended clearly was when 
Margery came up to him, and put her hand upon 
his arm, and looked him steadily in the face. 
Somehow that look of hers seemed to bring him 
to himself. There was no anger in it. It was 
kind, and sadly earnest. 

“I know all, Robert,” she said, simply. “May 
has told me. I do not blame either of you, be¬ 
cause you could not help it. We cannot control 
our hearts. I am ready to give you back your 
ring, Robert—if you want it!” 

She could not help saying those last words. 
Some faint hope stirred in her heart yet—that 
selfish heart of hers, she told herself--that he 
would refuse to accept his freedom—that he would 
love her most. 

“Oh, Margie!” 

Robert covered his face with his hands, and 
was silent for a long time. When he looked up, 
his face was very pale. 

“I do not want the ring,” he answered. “Not 
now, at least. I don’t understand my own heart, 
Margery. I love you, and I try to think of you 
all the time, and forget May, but someway her 
face will keep coming before me, and I can’t keep 
the thought of her out of my mind. I don’t de¬ 
serve your kindness, Margery. I’m not half 
good enough for you, but I’ll try to be. I’m going 
away, to stay until May is gone, and I shall try 
to forget her, and remember only you. Perhaps 
I shall understand my heart better when I come 
back. At any rate it is better for all of us, for 
me to go away.” 

“ God bless you, Robert,” Margery said, softly. 
“I will keep your ring, and oh, Robert!”—and 
her voice was full of the passionate yearning for 
the happiness which seemed slipping away from 
her—“ I would wear it gladly, if your love could 
be given with it! But if you find that your heart 
is more May’s than mine, I will give it back 
to you. Unless your heart goes with it, it would 
be a fetter to me.” 

“ You are a noble woman, Margery,” he said, 
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drawing her down upon his knee, and running j 
his fingers through her hair in the old caressing 
way. “I wonder how I ever could have cared 
for any one else?” 

After all, he did care for her! The thought was 
so sweet! Margery laid her head upon his shoul¬ 
der, and he knew that she was weeping softly. 1 

Robert went away, and the days crept by slowly. 
A strange, grieved look stole now and then into 
May’s face that was sorrowful to see. Margery 
always wanted to get away by herself, and cry, 
when she saw it, because she knew what May 
was thinking of. 

Those were strange days to Margery. Often it 
seemed to her as if she was a prisoner waiting 
for her sentence. Would it be life or death? 
Sometimes she was full of a wild hope; some¬ 
times full of utter despondency. 

But as the days passed, and the end of May's 
stay drew near, she began to feel, in some strange 
and unaccountable way, that Robert would come 
back to her, and tell her that he had found out 
his own heart, and it vras hers. She couldn't 
tell why she felt so. But the feeling clung to her, 
and she began to be more like the Margery of old 
than she had been for a long time. 

“ I shall leave you to morrow,” May said, on 
that last night of her visit, as she and Margery 
were sitting by the window together. Her trunks 
were packed, and everything was in readiness 
for her departure. “ But I don’t want to leave 
you, feeling that there is any bitterness in your 
heart, any blame toward me. You are sure, 
quite sure, that there isn’t?” 

‘•Iam quite sure,” Margaret answered. “ How 
could I blame you for that which you could not 
help?” 

“ I hope you will be very happy, Margie, you 
and Robert,” May said, as she smoothed Mar¬ 
gery’s hair tenderly back from her face. There 
was a quiver of pain in her voice, and the tears 
came in Margery’s eyes to hear it. So young, so 
beautiful, and with such a sorrow to carry with 
her into coming years ! Poor May ! 

“I hope so,” Margery answered, earnestly. 
“ May God be as good to you as I hope he will 
be to me.” 

That night Margery was woke, by hearing her 
name called, wildly, 

“ Margery! Margery !” 

May was sitting up in bed, shaking her. 

“ What is it?” she asked. “ Is anything the 
matter, May?” 

“ I think the house is on fire. Don’t you hear 
it roar? And the room is full of smoke.” 

Margery sprang out of bed, and ran to the door. 

It was as May had feared. The hall, at the 


end of which was their room, farthest away 
from the stairs, was one vast billow of flame. 

“What shall we do?” cried May. “There is 
no way of getting down. Oh, Margery 1 have 
we got to die in this way ?” 

“I don’t know, dear,” answered Margery, 
with a white face. “Perhaps we can escape in 
some way. See! the neighbors are gathering. 
They will help us.” 

She ran to the window, and flung it open. 

“Help! Help!” she cried. “Get a ladder, 
if you can. The hall is full of fire.” 

She saw a man come running down the road, 
and her heart gave a great leap. 

“ Robert! Robert!” she cried, “saveus. Oh, 
May, I think God sent him!” 

The fire leaped and roared all about them. 
They heard the crash of falling timbers. Sud¬ 
denly the ceiling above them fell, filling the 
room with a whirling mass of flame and smoke. 

“Hurry, hurry!” cried Margery, to the men 
below. “ The room is all on fire !” 

She saw the end of a ladder appear above the 
window, and heard a man’s feet moving swiftly 
up the rounds. 

“Courage, May I” shecried, “they will save us.” 

A man’s head rose above the window-ledge. 

“ May ! May !” cried an eager, excited voice, 
that was full of a wild passion of love and awful 
fear. “My darling, where are you?” 

| “ Here, here !” cried May, and sprang toward 

| the window. “Oh, Robert, save me, save mel” 

> “ I will save you, or die with you,” he said; 

| and his voice was full of a deeper tenderness than 
| Margery had ever heard in a man’s voice before. 
“ Cling to me, May; cling close, and trust me.” 

And so Robert Earle chose between them I Oh, 
Margery, where was your hope, then ? 

; “ Let me die !” she cried, with pallid lips; but 

I it was not the fear of death which blanched 
them. “ He does not love me. Let me die J” 

And Margery’s prayer was answered. The 
flames reached out their fierce hands, and caught 
her in their grasp, and overshadowed her, before 
other help could arrive. 

Death came to her swiftly and terribly. 

There is a grave in the church-yard, upon 
which the grass has only grown one summer. It 
is Margery’s grave. 

Standing by it, not long ago, May said, 

“ Almost the last words Margery ever spoke 
to me were to tell me that she had no bitterness 
in her heart toward me. Dear Margery! I think 
she is happier now than she would have been if 
she had lived and lost you, Robert.” 

“ Perhaps so,” he answered, reverently. “God 
knows best.” 
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BT MAY HOWELL. 


'•Ruth, child, thee may as well get ready. 
Amos will be here directly/’ said Friend Miller, 
and as Ruth ran gayly out of the room, she 
added, “ Mind that thee wraps up carefully. It 
is very cold.” 

Friend Elias Miller was a well-to-do former in 
Hillsdale. Left an orphan at an early age, he 
came into possession of the ancestral acres, and 
the comfortable old homestead that had been in 
the family for generations. He had married 
early, and in his wife had a priceless treasure. 
Many children had been born to them : but only 
one survived, Ruth, their dainty little darling, 
who tyrannized over them in a loving little way, 
that her fond father thought perfection. 

Possessing a frank, sweet nature, a cultivated 
mind, and unusual beauty, what wonder was it 
that she was the idol of her own home, and the 
admiration of a large circle of friends. 

Meantime Amos Hillary had arrived in his 
sleigh, and soon Ruth came tripping in. Her 
dress of drab merino fell in graceful folds about 
her person. Old lace shaded the dainty ^hito 
throat, and half-covered the shapely han<l&. A 
knot of pale-blue ribbon, in place of broach, har¬ 
monized well with the otherwise plain dress. 
Then the big shawl was drawn close around the 
sloping shoulders, the little white head-gear was 
tied over the brown curls, and, with merry good¬ 
byes, Amos and she took their seats in the 
sleigh, and Zeb was put to his speed. 

In a little while the speed slackened, and Zeb 
was allowed to take it more leisurely. There 
were many things to be talked over. The quilt- 
ing-party at Enoch Steele’s last Fifihday. The 
marriage of Henry Moore, who had married out 
of meeting, and, being waited upon by some of j 
the -old Friends, had declared that it concerned 
him only, and had behaved in such an uncivil J 
manner they all left in disgust And so, chatting j 
away, they sped on, and soon overtook several j 
sleighs, filled with young folks, on their way to j 
the house-warming. 

Soon the house was reached, and they were j 
warmly welcomed by Nathan Wynne, and his j 
bright little wife, Mary, who had long been J 
Ruth’s most intimate friend, and when she had 1 
given her hand to Nathan, just two short months 
ago, Ruth had waited on her, while Amos was 
best man to Nathan. 


No wonder people gossiped, and looked mean¬ 
ingly at each other. When Ruth was seen, one 
might be sure Amos was near. And, though no 
words of love had passed between them, yet it 
seemed to be an understood thing, that these two 
belonged to each other. In her heart Ruth cher¬ 
ished the secret consciousness that she was be¬ 
loved. At his coming, her heart throbbed tumul¬ 
tuously, and a tell-tale color would flush the fair 
face, and the large, dark eyes grow luminous 
with love’s light. 

And Amos loved the gentle girl, and only 
waited till circumstances justified him in offering 
his hand to her who had been the dream of his 
boyhood, the only love of his manhood. 

“ Come, Ruth, I’ll take thee up stairs, the girls 
are in my room, making themselves pretty, 
though,” said the hostess, looking at our heroine, 
“ I don’t think thee needs anything at all to en¬ 
hance thy beauty. Come right in 1” And Ruth 
was ushered into what had been temporarily con¬ 
verted into a dressing-room. The pure, white 
walls were unadorned, the windows were drape- 
ried with snowy muslin, which fell to the floor 
in soft, graceful folds. The high, old-fashioned 
bedstead looked like a great snow-drift, with its 
white counterpane, curtains and ruffled linen. The 
floor was covered with a homemade carpet, woven 
in bright stripes, and gave a cheery look to the 
room. Two or three huge log3 in the big fire¬ 
place snapped and sparkled away, as if they, too, 
had entered into the fun and merriment of the 
thing. The polished surface of the small mirror 
reflected many blooming faces, many admiring 
glances. The girls stood laughing and chatting 
all about the room, shaking out their dresses, 
smoothing their ribbons, and taking a last glance 
at the mirror, to make sure they were all right, 
and would stand the scrutiny of numberless eyes 
in the lower rooms. Then down the wide stairs 
they fluttered like a company of doves, and into 
the best room or parlor. 

“ Come, Ruth, I want to introduce thee to 
Alice Raynor,” said the hostess, approaching our 
heroine. 44 She is my cousin, thee knows, and 
one of the prettiest girls in Philadelphia, ’tis said. 
She has been promising to visit me for years, and 
when she heard that I was about to be married, 
wrote, saying she would pay that long-talkeu-of 
visit, when I should be comfortably settled in my 
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own house. She came last night, and I hope will 
make a long stay.” 

“Mary, let me look and admire first. How 
very, very pretty she is!” 

“ Yes, and beside her great beauty, she has the 
reputation of being a sad flirt. She told me she 
was heartily tired of fashion and frivolity, and 
had come into the country to be natural, and do 
just as she pleased. Visiting, parties, balls, and 
beaux had become a bore, especially the latter, 
and she shrugged her shoulders significantly 
when she said it. I only hope she won’t turn the 
heads of all our rustic beaux with her bewitching 
face.” 

Truly Alice was a pretty sight, as she stood in 
the soft light talking earnestly to Amos Hillary. 
She was a blonde of the purest type. A great 
mass of golden hair adorned the small, queenly 
head, and fell in shining waves and ringlets to 
the slender waist. Eyes of the deepest blue, 
shaded by long, golden lashes, a saucy little nose, 

“ tip-tilted, like the petal of a flower,” a charm¬ 
ing little mouth, and beautifully-moulded chin, 
combined to form a very lovely face. 

What is it Ruth, that sends that thrill to your 
heart ? Is it the earnest gaze Amos bends upon 
his gay companion? What is it they are discus¬ 
sing so warmly ? 

Drawing a little nearer, Ruth discovers that 
the comparative merits of city and country life 
is the engrossing subject. 

Amos grows very earnest over it, and de¬ 
nounces the artificial life of the city; while the 
girl, more for the sake of argument than any¬ 
thing else, upholds the advantages of life in the 
busy, bustling city. 

At length some one proposed music, and Alice 
Raynor yielded with a sweet grace to the solici¬ 
tations of many. 

xtt I generally sing to an accompaniment; but 
as cousin Mary is a strict little Quaker, I look 
about in vain for a piano. Well, I’ll do my best. 
What shall it be ? * The Last Rose of Summer ?’ ” 

And waves of melody rang through the room. 
Her voice was highly cultivated, wonderfully pure 
«nd sweet. She warbled like a bird, and with as 
little effort apparently. Song followed song in 
rapid succession, till, as the last notes of that 
sweetest of songs, “Joys that we’ve tasted,” fell 
on the ear, the hearers pressed forward, and ex¬ 
pressed their delight. 

She bowed her thanks, and turned to Amos. 
His eloquent glance expressed more fully than 
words his enjoyment of the rare treat. 

The hours passed rapidly with mirth and music. 
At length the little hostess invited her guests into 
the long dining-room, to partake of the tempting 


display of edibles. After ample justice had “been 
done the delicate viands, the young folks returned 
to the parlor, for one last game of blind-man’s- 
buff. After the rollicking, jolly game was ended, 
shawls and mufflers were donned, many good- 
nights were said, and the gay party separated. 

Amos handed Ruth into the sleigh, and, taking 
a seat beside her, they were soon gliding over the 
glittering snow. The drive was a quick one. 
Amos seemed pro-occupied, and Ruth was heart¬ 
ily glad when home was reached. Wishing Amos 
“good-night,” she hurried into the house, and 
went right to her own room. 

“ Well, the long-looked-forward-to evening has 
come and gone. I confess it wasn’t half so plea¬ 
sant as I thought it would be. And Mary says 
she is going to make a long stay. Well, really, I 
believe I am jealous of that pretty girl! This 
will never, never do,” and, hastily disrobing, 
Ruth was soon sleeping the sleep of youth and 
innocence ; and slept on undisturbed till her mo¬ 
ther’s gentle voice aroused her. 

1 “ Come, Ruth, ’tis time thee was up; see how 
high the sun is. I wouldn’t call thee before. I 
knew thee was tired out. And did thee have a 
good time, and who was there ? Hurry down, 
and tell us all about it. Thy father has been 
down these two hours, and I doubt not is very 
hungry.” And Friend Elizabeth pattered down 
the stairs, and into the warm dining-room, and 
busied herself giving the last touches to the neat 
breakfast-table, 

She was soon followed by Ruth, and while en¬ 
joying the fragrant coffee and delicious muffins, 
Ruth told them of the gay doings of the young 
folks, and called smiles to the kind old faces by 
her merry description of the scene, feeling sad 
enough at heart, poor child! as she recalled seve- 
; ral little incidents that had rather marred the 
pleasure of the evening for her. 

The weather continued clear and cold, and the 
sleighing fine; and sleighing parties came to be 
quite the order of the evening. 

But Amos’ visits to Ruth were rare. He was 
completely entranced by the grace and beauty of 
Alice Raynor. All his evenings were spent in 
her society. In her smiles he was happy. Listen- 
; ing to her voice in conversation, or drinking in 
her silvery tones as she sang the sweet old songs, 
or trilled some opera gem, he forgot her who had 
; been all the world to him, till this charming 
stranger appeared. 

Do not blame him too severely; he was young 
and, manlike, very susceptible to flattery, and the 
wiles of this pretty woman overcame him. 

It was a bright afternoon. The sunbeams crept 
in through the clear window-panes, and lighted 
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up the well-worn carpet, the strut-backed chairs, $ 
and shining mahogany table in the dining-room, j 
where Kuth sat all alone. < 

Her mother and father had gone to risk a sick $ 
neighbor, and would be away till night; so the j 
little maiden, after tidying np, had put on a fresh i 
back-log, taken out her knitting, and was just < 
congratulating herself on the prospect of a nice, j 
quiet time all to herself, when, after a sharp, : 
little tap at the door, the knob was turned, and 
Dorcas Jones walked in. 

Now Dorcas was a great gossip. She was a 
seamstress, and, in her visits from one house to 
another, picked up many little bits of news, and 
rolled them like sweet morsels under her tongue; 
and nothing delighted her more than to com¬ 
municate a spicy little piece of gossip to an at¬ 
tentive hearer. 

Because of her great propensity for tattling, 
she was Ruth’s special aversion, and her entrance 
was generally the signal for Ruth’s departure 
from the room. But on this occasion, she saw 
that escape Was impossible, and made up her 
mind to bear the infliction, secretly hoping some- ] 
thing would shorten her mother’s visit. ; 

“Good afternoon, Dorcas. Come in. Mother ; 
has gone out to pay a visit, but I hope will be in ; 
before long. Is it very cold ?” 

“ Well no, ’tisn’t so cold as I ’spected to And it. : 
And how are you all ? I told Mary Jane it seemed 
a long time since I’d seen any of you. I thought 
I’d just run over and spend a sociable evening, 
so I put my work in my pocket, and started off. 
I’ll just take off my things, for, as Mary Jane 
says, when I get into this house, I never know 
when to leave. But, as I tell her, a body always 
knows when they’re well off, and that’s the way 
I feel when I get to Friend Miller’s.” 

And Dorcas laid aside her gray shawl, and 
prim little bonnet, and proceeded to make her¬ 
self comfortable by drawing her e&sy-ch&ir nearer 
the fire, lifting her petticoats a little higher, and 
elevating her feet so that her damp shoes might 
get the full benefit of the heat. Then she took 
her knitting out of her pocket, and worked away 
with a will, her thin metalic voice keeping time 
to the cliok, click, click of the needles. 

“I 'spose, of course, you’ve heard all about 
Ella Smithson ? No 7 Do tell! Well, such news 
flys fast, and I made sure you’d heard it. Well, 
I was over there last week helping ’bout the boy’s 
elothes, and her mother told me all about it. I 
promised not to breathe it, but, of oourse, you 
won* t mention it. It seems Ella visit ed one of h er 
school friends last summer, and while she was 
there some city chap fell in love with her pretty 
thee, though I must say I never did think her 


good-looking, with her pink cheeks and blue eyes. 
Too much like a doll to suit my taste. Well, he 
must have been struck desprit, for before she 
came home she was engaged. He wrote to her 
father, and it was a settled thing that when 
spring came, he was to come and carry her off as 
his wife; and she’s been as happy and gay as a 
lark, and so busy getting ready ; making up such 
lots of fine things, all ruffled, and tucked, and 
hem-stitched. Fortunately, the poor thing hadn’t 
bought her dresses. Well, the other day she 
picked up a paper, and saw his name in the mar¬ 
riage notices. Think what a blow ! At first she 
doubted it; but, sure enough, ’twas him. She 
got a letter from him, telling her as how he had 
found out he had never loved her, but had met 
with some one he really loved, and hoped she 
would forgive and forget him, and be happier 
than he could have made her. Poor thing, she 
looks dreadfully; but, of course, she tries to hide 
it. Her mother i9 so worried about her; but I tell 
her she’s young, and will get over it. What an 
unprincipled scamp he must be 1 

“ Did you hear about Tom Ellis ? No. Gra¬ 
cious me, child! Why, they say he’s taken to 
drink, and is just going to ruin as fast as a man 
can. I say his wife can blame herself for it all. 
She has the sharpest tongue and quickest temper 
of any one round, and leads him a sorry life. 

44 Of course you’ve heard the latest piece of 
news, Ruth. They say Amos Hillary and that 
cousin of Mary Wynn’s, are really engaged. Some 
one asked Amos if it was true, and he didn’t 
deny it. Well, I must say I used to think it was 
some one else, but we are all liable to be mis¬ 
taken.” And Dorcaa looked slyly at the quiet 
figure in the big arm-chair. But if she expected 
to see any evidenee of deep feeling, she was dis¬ 
appointed, for Ruth went on knitting and talk¬ 
ing in her usual manner, and the inquisitive 
little old maid was forced to believe there wasn’t 
really anything in that affair, after all. 

Dorcas talked away in an even strain, until 
Ruth groaned in spirit, and wished that some¬ 
thing would occur to put a stop to her garrulity. 

At last the merry jingle of bells was heard, 
and Ruth ran out to help her mother out of the 
sleigh, and tell of their visitor, and then ran up 
to her own room—so glad to be alone—to think 
it all over. 

Yes, she felt that it was true, that the love she 
had thought all her own, was given to another. 
All the brightness seemed to have fhded out of 
her life, and the future looked so dark, so 
dreary I And the dark eyes grew mournftil, 
and the color faded from the fair face, as she sat 
\ there in the shadows, and recalled the happy 
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past. “ And this lovely woman, with her grace 
and rare accomplishments, what wonder she fas¬ 
cinates all who come within the magic of her 
charms ; but I thought him so unlike the rest of 
his sex, so good, so noble, so for above them 
all!” 

Soon the news of the engagement was con¬ 
firmed. It made quite a stir in the quiet neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Many wondered at Amos’s choice. "What did 
he want with a city wife, a fine lady, with her 
airs and graces? Amos had much better have 
taken a country lassie, who knew what life on a 
farm was, and could take care of the poultry, and 
understood housekeeping, and could manage a 
dairy. Oh, of course, he knew what he was 
about. Hoped he wouldn’t rue it in the end. 

As many wondered at her choice. She, who 
had lovers by the score, to accept Amos Hillary, 
a plain farmer—it was astonishing. The lovers 
troubled themselves very little about what others 
thought, but were wnoily engrossed with each 
other. 

Amos insisted that their marriage should come 
off as soon as possible, and Alice, at his earnest 
solicitation, named an early day, and left Hills¬ 
dale. 

Time passed rapidly, and in the lovely month 
of May Amos brought his bride home. 

IVhat a flutter her first appearance in meeting 
caused ! What a turning of heads 1 What an 
eager scrutiny of the young wife I No fault 
could be found with her charming costume. Her 
dress was of tliat soft, silvery tint so p'easing to 
the eyes of tho old Quaker dame, and fitted to 
perfection the graceftil form. Her airy lit tic 
white hat rested lightly on the golden hair, and 
gloves to match her dress, completed the simple 
yet elegant toilet. 

Well might Amos be proud of the radiant 
creature, as she walked into that quiet assembly, 
proudly conscious that she was the observed of 
all observers. After meeting, many came up to 
offer congratulations; among the number Ruth. 
She approached, and, in her sweet, dignified 
way, congratulated them on their marriage. 

Many bridal parties were given the happy 
pair, and Alice never wearied of the round, and 
was always bright and fascinating when sur¬ 
rounded by an admiring circle. 

Amos declared he wished the festivities at an 
end, that they might be allowed to settle down 
quietly to the cqjoyment of each others society. 
But to liis grief he discovered that home life was 
anything but pleasing to Alice. She craved the 
admiration of many, and a quiet evening at home 
w«§ 0 tterly repugnant to her. 


Too soon Amos realized the fact that he had 
made a fatal mistake. Alice, bright butte fly of 
fashion, was unsuited to be the wife of a plain 
farmer. She took no pains to conceal her utter 
weariness of the life she led, and her husband 
found he had married in haste, to repent at leisure. 

Time passed. “ Whether our lives are happy 
or no, the summers come, the summers go,” 
and on the anniversary of their marriage a little 
daughter came to bless them. 

Amos hoped that the coming of their child 
would make stronger and warmer the bonds of 
love that had grown strangely cold. Vain hope! 
An unloving wife, a careless, indifferent mother! 
Happiness seemed to have fled their dwelling, 
never more to return. 

This year, that brought sorrow and care to 
Arnos Hillary, brought only peace and joy to 
Ruth. She found happiness in ministering to 
the comfort of others. Always busy, always 
cheerful, with a loving smile, and a kind word 
for every one, peace, sweet peace, came and 
brOoJed in her heart; and, if sh*e ever thought 
of Amos, it was sorrowfully, for, with many 
others, she knew that his was a loveless home. 

Ruth had many good offers of marriage, but 
refused them all. She would laughingly tell her 
parents she was predestined to be an old maid; 
and Friend Miller, who secretly feared that Ruth 
would give her hand to some one of her suitors, 
would caress his darling tenderly, saying, “ Ah, 
Ruth, thee will change thy mind some of these 
days, when the right one comes,’* congratulating 
himself, at the same time, at the non-appearanct 
of the “right oue.” 

Ilia winsome Ruth I How could he give her tip 
to any oue? And the father’s eyes would rest 
fondly on his child as she moved deflly about tht 
old house, relieving her mother of many house¬ 
hold cares. She was, iudeed, the household fairy. 

Ruth was out in the garden. The April sun¬ 
shine streamed warmly down on the buds where 
Iluth was busily engaged pruning, clipping, and 
tying up the plants. She loved flowere dearly, 
and was never happier than when tending her 
fragile darlings. She was leaning over, gather¬ 
ing a handful of sweet violets for the little vaas 
on the parlor mante -piece, when she heard foot* 
j steps, and Dorcas Jones’ familiar voice, 

“ Well, Ruth, here you are, sure enough, tend* 
| ing to your flowers. What luck you do have, 

> child. As tor me, it seems as if 1 never have 
any at all. Either I forget to water them, and the 
sun scorches the poor things, the chickens get 
.into the garden and pick ’em to pieces, or Jowler 
and Tib get to frolicking, and just play the mis¬ 
chief with them. Anyhow, 1 don't appear to be 
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much of a hand with them. I left Mary Jane 
tending to the apple-jelly, and came over to tell 
you about poor Alice Hillary. I know you hadn’t 
heard. Tea. Amos has lost his life. You know 
the doctor told him some time ago she had heart 
disease, and was likely to go off sudden-like. 
And, last night, as they were sitting at the tea- 
table, she put her hand to her side quick-like, gave 
a little gasp, and before Amos could get to her, 
she was dead. Well, we are all poor, sinftil crea¬ 
tures. May we all be prepared for death when 
it does come. And there’s Amos left, to take care 
of bis little girl; but Nellie is a sensible child for 
such a young one. Ah, well, so it is! Thank 
you, Ruth, I will take a few of them violets, and be 
going, or Mary Jane will let the jelly burn. Good- 
by, and tell your mother I hadn’t time to eome in.” 

Amos* grief was undemonstrative. Yet he 
really Borrowed for his wife, the mother of his 
child. The unhappy years were forgotten, and 
he remembered her as she was when she gave 
herself to him. 

His mother, who had been a widow for many 
years, came and lived with her dear boy, as she 
called him, and his home became a peaceful, well- 
ordered one. His little Nellie was a bright and 
beautiftil child. She had inherited her mother’s 
rare beauty, and her father’s frank, noble nature, 
and promised to become everything a father could 
desire. 

Of course, people talked about the young wi¬ 
dower, and wondered who would be Alice’s suc¬ 
cessor. But Amos seemed in no hurry to take 
unto himself a second wife. 

Two years had Alice slept the dreamless sleep 
of death, when rumor began to connect the names 
of Amos and Ruth, as in times of yore. There 
was some foundation for it. Amos would call to 
talk over the news with Friend Miller, or bring 


Ruth a new magazine, or help about her flowers. 
There was always something to be talked over, or 
consulted about. 

And then it was very convenient to stop in 
after meeting on First day. Of course, Friend 
Miller would invite him to stay and dine with 
them. And when dinner was over, the old peo¬ 
ple would doze away in their ehairs, and Ruth 
and Amos would entertain each other. 

It was a lovely evening in August. The two 
friends sat on the little vine-covered porch. The 
full moon threw her silvery light over the scene. 
The air was laden with the delicious fragrance of 
hiliotrope-roses, and jasmine; a gentle breeze just 
stirred the branches of the tall trees, that stood 
like sentinels befbre the old stone mansion. A 
sweet calm pervaded alt things. 

Amos and Ruth had been talking quietly and 
earnestly of life and its responsibilities, death, 
and the unknown future. How was it they had 
touched on such themes? And now ah eloquent 
silence had fallen between them. The moon¬ 
light fell softly on Ruth’s brown tresses, made 
fairer still her pale, pure ffcce, gleamed whitely 
on her muslin robe, and fell in great patches on 
the broad porch steps. 

Amos gazed at the quiet figure, and a great tide 
of love rolled up in his heart, and once more the 
old, yet ever new story, was told with thrilling, 
passionate earnestness. 

“Has thee no answer fbr me, Ruth, dearest? 
Say thee will bless me with thy love, and let the 
years to come prove the strength and depth of my 
devotion I” And Amos drew the little hand away 
from the blushing fhce. Their looks met. In 
that one glance Ruth's love was revealed; and, 
| drawing the unresisting figure to his arms, Amos 
| thanked Heaven for the priceless gift of this wo- 
l man’s love. 
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Such beautiftil, beautiftil pictures, 
Surpassing any of art, 

Bo I keep, oh, friend of my childhood I 
In the chambers of my heart. 

Some are of smiling faces, 

Some are of pasturoea green, 

Well-loved and remembered places, 

And faces that I have seen. 

And here, whatever the weather, 

I have a world of my own; 

I live in a world together 
With friends that my heart has known. 

Vol. LXVI.—9 


The vino of memory clambers. 
Having its own sweet way, 

All over the precious chamber 
Where these pictures hang alway. 

I love to look at my pictures, 
Surpassing those of art, 

As they hang in the sunny chamber 
Of the palace of my heart. 

Some are of beauteous faces, 

Some are of pastures green, 
Well-loved and remembered places, 
And faces that I have seen. 
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Blanche’s Diaby. 

January Id.—Oh, how tired l am! But I can’t 
wait until morning to write an account of this 
wonderful, this deliciously eventful day. It is 
now past one o’clock; but, though my feet ache, 
I am not sleepy, and I don’t fancy going to bed 
yet. 

This is my first attempt at writing a journal, 
so I will begin by describing myself, though I 
cannot imagine whom it will ever benefit. 

I was nineteen last month. I shall soon be out 
of my teens I My name is Blanche Van Arden, 
and I have been “ out” just one season. And 
now for my personal appearance. I am rather 
short, I grieve to record. Frank calls me petite 
and miynorme; but I admire tall, stately, regal 
beauties, like Madge, for instance. My eyes are 
dark-blue, with long eye-lashes; they are, I think, 
my only beauty, for my hair is of an ordinary 
brown, neither light nor dark, and my complex¬ 
ion, though fair, is generally so pale, that a little 
rouge would vastly improve it. Oh, dear I What 
a very commonplace description 1 I surely was 
never intended for a heroine I 

This day has been, I believe, the happiest one 
of my life. It being New-Year’s Day, of course 
I’ve “ received,” and had any quantity of callers. 
My new dress was a lovely pink silk, trimmed 
with white lace, and it lit up beautifully. Kate 
Stanton “ received” with me. I should have pre¬ 
ferred to be alone with Madge, but mother had 
invited Kate, so I had to make the best of it. 
She dislikes me most heartily, and wore green, 
because she thought my dress was to be blue; 
fortunately, I decided on pink at the last mo¬ 
ment, so the spiteful thing was disappointed. 
Poor Kate I I pity her because she has so few 
friends, notwithstanding her great wealth; but I 
feel that such petty malice is contemptible. 

Madge was sweetly dressed in white, with only 
damask roses in her hair, which was arranged in 
her usual faultless style of elegant simplicity. 
She outshone us all, though 

44 No jewels so fair did entwine in her bairf” 

I was becoming very tired, toward the middle 
of the afternoon; for there is nothing more weari¬ 
some than the constant, parrot-like repetition of 
the inanities of New-Year’s Day conversation; 
and I was longing to see some one, whose ideas 
extended beyond the state of the weather, the 
.124 


number of calls that had been made, and those 
yet impending, when Charlie Carlisle entered, 
and, with him, a perfect stranger. I was at the 
farther end of the room, at the time, listening to 
the affectations of Will Stanton, (mother is de¬ 
termined that I shall marry Will, but I despise 
him,) so I lost his name when he was introduced 
to mamma; but his appearance struck me at 
once. Such dark, wavy hair, and such glorious 
eyes! There was something in his expression, 
that reminded me of the pictures taken of Raph¬ 
ael in his youth. I excused myself aa well as I 
could from Mr. Stanton, on the plea of welcom¬ 
ing the new comers, and on my drawing near, 
mamma presented Mr. St. Deloraine. 

He at once entered into conversation, and, from 
certain allusions, I discovered that he was an 
artist just returned from Rome, where he had 
been studying art. He never once mentioned the 
weather; but his eye falling on one of those fear¬ 
ful pictures by Dor4, he was induced to make 
some remarks upon it, and this led him to de¬ 
scribe many of the wonderful works of art to be 
seen at the Louvre, and in the galleries of Rome 
and Florence. I was perfectly enchanted with 
his conversation, for I love pictures, and when 
Mr. Carlisle summoned him to depart, I was 
amazed to find that an hour had unconsciously 
slipped away. 

As Mr. St. Deloraine took leave, he said, “I 
hope to meet you this evening at Mrs. Detour’s, 
MisS Yan Arden. I shall be delighted to con¬ 
tinue our acquaintance, and I have to thank you 
for the most agreeable visit I have made to-day.” 

I had almost given up the idea of going to Mrs. 
Detour’s, but now I found an attraction there, so 
I answered, “ Oh, yes, I shall certainly be there.” 

Mother looked pleased as she heard my reply, 
for she knew well that if I went, Will Stanton 
would be my escort, and she had felt very much 
disappointed in the morning when I had declared 
I should send a regret instead of accepting Mamie 
Detour’s invitation. 

My new friend left his card on the table, as he 
went out, and I hastened to discover his first 
name. I found it written in large, bold charac¬ 
ters, “ Claude St. Deloraine.” Kate came up at 
that moment. 11 You rather monopolized Mr. St 
Deloraine,” said she. “ Will is highly offended.” 

! “I am sorry, Kate,” I replied. “But I cannot 
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help it. I am sure you will agree with me that 5 
one should be attentive to strangers, if only from j 
motives of common politeness. Mr. Stanton,” as 
that gentleman approached, “I have decided to j 
attend the party this evening.” < 

“Aw, Miss Van Arden,” said the exquisite, 
stroking his mustache. “ Delighted, I’m sure. 
Must go now and call on the Misses Caldwell. 
Dweadful boah 1 Will return at nine, precisely. 
Au weaoir 1” 

He was as good as his word. I insisted that 
Kate and brother Frank should ride in our car¬ 
riage,* so we all went together, while Madge was 
escorted by Capt. Halstead. Kit tie Carlisle was 
in the dressing-room when we entered, and her 
first salutation was, “ How do you like Charles’ 
friend? Isn’t he magnificent? 

I agreed with her, as I shouldn’t with any other 
girl, for I don’t like people to know my opinions 
too decidedly; but Kit is a dear little thing, and 
I hope sometime to have her for a sister. 

Of course, I danced the first set with Will Stan- j 
ton, and not a glimpse did I catch of the hand¬ 
some artist until, just as the musicians struck up 
the “Blue Danube,” and I was trembling, (for I 
saw Dick Stanley making his way toward my 
corner,) when Mr. St. Deloraine appeared before 
me, and requested my hand for the waltz. Soon 
we were whirling away to the delicious strains <.* j 
music, which it seemed could put life and spirit; 
into the feet of even a wooden image. He danced 
divinely, and when the musio stopped, and we 
were promenading through the spacious rooms, 
he said, “ Miss Van Arden, you dance like the 
Italian ladies, as if you eiyoyed it. May I not 
have one more this evening?” 

“You are very modest,” I replied. “I shall 
be very happy to grant your request; but, hero 
is Capt. Halstead. I am engaged to him for the 
1 Lancers.’ ” 

I saw him dancing during the evening with 
Kit tie Carlisle and Mamie Detour, but spoke to 
him no more until after supper, when he claimed 
the second waltz. Oh, it was heavenly I I could 
have danced on until morning. 

Mr. St. Deloraine is evidently accustomed to 
have his own way. When the waltz was over, he 
said, “you are tired, Miss Van Arden, and must 
rest. Come into the conservatory.” - 

I looked at hijn in amazement at his tone. He 
smiled, and said, “You think me peremptory and 
presumptuous. Perhaps I am. It is nearly a 
year since I have mingled much in lady’s society, 
so that I am afraid I have become a perfect bar¬ 
barian. Let that plead my excuse, and, in your 
sweet clemency, grant my pardon.” 

While he was speaking, we had approached 


the conservatory, and he led the way to a rustic 
seat, concealed from view by a bower of immense 
orange and lemon trees. 

“ Here is a quiet place, and I wish to know 
something of the people we have met to-night. 
Please tell me who is that pretty young lady with 
the black eyes—the one I met at your house. Is 
she your cousin?” 

“ Oh, no. She is my little sister’s governess; 
but I love her like a sister. Margaret Ryder—I 
call her my Madge—is the sweetest girl I ever 
knew.” 

“She is certainly very handsome. She re¬ 
sembles a lady I met in Paris.” He frowned, 
and his eyes flashed as he spoke of this strange 
lady. 

“Was she a friend of yours?” I asked, inno¬ 
cently. 

“ Yes, she was once; but, Miss Van Arden, she 
proved a—a deceitful coquette.” The frown grew 
deeper as he went on, “This young woman re¬ 
sembles her strangely.” 

“I hope you will not allow that to prejudice 
you against my poor Madge. She is not deceit¬ 
ful ; she sometimes has a little harmless flirtation; 
but that is all; and I am afraid if any of us girls 
were tried for that offence, we should all be found 
guilty.” 

“There is a great difference,” he said, “be¬ 
tween flirtation, and drawing a man on merely to 
attract some one else, and then casting him off 
with insult and disdain. But, if you please, we 
will talk of something else; it is not a pleasant 
subject to me; and you surely are too young and 
guileless to have had much experience in that 
sort of thing.’ ’ 

We sat, for nearly an hour, in that fragrant re¬ 
treat, and to you, journal, I make a confession, 

: which no living mortal could wring from me. I 
am completely fascinated with the man. 

Will was furious with me for remaining so long 
j with the agreeable stranger, and scarcely spoke 
to me on the ride home. But I cared not for that; 
my thoughts were busy with recalling the delights 
; of the evening, and I was rejoiced to say good- 
: night to my companions, and seek the solitude of 
; my own apartment, and the society of my joyful 
i anticipation. I shall see him again soon, I know, 

; for he requested permission to call again this 
week. Madge says she don’t like him. There! 

; The clock is striking three! I ought to have 
dated this the second instead of the first. Good¬ 
night, oh, journal I I must retire, or I shall look 
like a ghost to-morrow. 

Madge’s Journal. 

I Januazy 4 th .—Miss Van Arden, or Blanche, as 
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she desires me to call her, has commenced to keep 
ft journal, and as a “ cat may look at a king,” I 
suppose a poor governess may scribble down her 
thoughts, feelings, and adventures, as well os a 
petted heiress. ' 

Blanche Van Arden is certainly the greatest 
hypocrite I ever met, a regular cat m disposition. 
She pretends to love me very much, conies in, 
and hears Maud’s lessons,.when I have a head¬ 
ache, tries to get me to wear her cast-off finery, 
and, altogether, plays the patronizing young mis¬ 
tress to perfection. 0 U l del! how I hate her. 
The other day she endeavored to force me to ac¬ 
cept, and wear, on New-Year’s Day, a black and 
scarlet silk dress, which is not becoming to her 
majesty; but I refused it, not with the scorn with 
which my heart was filled, but with the humility 
which beseems one in my lowly position ; and I 
flatter myself that I outshone the meek-eyed little 
cat, in spite of her pink silk and oostly point ap¬ 
plique. My white muslin, which I embroidered 
myself, (thanks to my French mother, and the 
instructions of the sisters in the Parisian conveiit.) 
fitted beautifully, and the lace, which was An- 
nett’s parting gift, set it off wonderfully. 

I enjoyed myself all day. Captain Halstead 
brought me a lovely bouquet, and was devotion 
itself. I am fond of attention, so, for that day, 
at least, I was really happy! About five in the 
afternoon Mr. Carlisle called, and with him a Mr. 
St. Deloraine, and, from the moment he was in¬ 
troduced to me, until yesterday afternoon, I 
racked my brain to recall where I had seen him 
before, for his face was strangely familiar, and 
his name 44 Claud St. Deloraine,” struck upon my 
ear like music heard long ago, and brought back 
scenes in my own fair, sunny France. I worried 
over the mystery for three days, when yesterday 
it all came across me like a flash of light, and was 
as clear as the day. 

Clause St. Deloraine is the handsome student 
who used to spend his mornings in the Louvre, 
when we went there with Sister Maria fVom the 
convent; and who was so much in love with An¬ 
nette. Poor Annette I She did adore It bel AmS- 
ricaiti, but we were comparatively poor, and It 
charmant Claude was not wealthy, so she re¬ 
nounced him for the rich M: Beauchant. But 
not until she had the artist at her feet, so that 
she edght reject him gracefully. Then she mar¬ 
ried Monsieur two months afterward. Poor, dear 
Annette, she loved a scene! 

St. Deloraine acted most disappointingly on 
the occasion. Annette expected, of course, that 
he would either blow out his brain9, or swallow 
a dose ef morphine, and thereby confer on her the 
glory of having at least one lover die for her sake. 


But no, what does this cold-blooded foreigner do ? 
Instead of dying honorably, as a Frenchman 
would hate done, he writes her a letter, accusing 
her of disgraceful coquetry, and even had the 
impudence 10 declare that she married M. Bean- 
chant for his money. Vulgar creature! It almost 
broke poor Annette’s heart. N'importe , ma belle 
scewr, you shall be avenged, if it is in the power 
of Madge—pah I Marguerite Ryder. 

He is evidently Sprit with my Lady Blanche, 
and at the Detouris bal spent an hour with her 
in the conservatory. Last night he came to see 
her, and I heard him invite her to visit his Btudio. 

Mrs. Van ] Arden wishes her daughter to marry 
Mr. William 6tanton—and Bhe shall doit. What 
is more* Mr. Claude St. Deloraine shall marry 
Marguerite Ryder, and then he shall rue the day 
he met/the half-sister of Annette Lorine. 

Blanche’s Diart. 

February lOffi.—last month was one of almost 
perfect bliss. I was sure it could not last. Mr. 
St. Deloraifle came here nearly every evening, 
and, although he divided his attentions almost 
equally between Madge and me, I really thought 
he cared a great deal fbr me. 

He had invited me several times to visit his 
studio; so, one fine afternoon, Madge and I 
went. We found the place without trouble, and, 
after climbing several flights of stairs, we at last 
reached the door on which was inscribed, in gilt 
letters, the hame of Claude St. Deloraine. 

We were admitted by a colored boy, who re¬ 
plied to our iriquiry, that the artist wa9 within, 
and ushered us into the studio, which was richly 
furnished, and which was lighted by a sky-light 
from above. 

The walls were covered with pictures, mostly 
copies from the old masters. Numerous busts 
and marble statues adorned the shelves and 
brackets. The master of this miniature art gal¬ 
lery sat before an easel, on which rested an un¬ 
finished picture. He was dressed in a loose, 
velvet coat, and on his head was a fantastic scar¬ 
let cap, which was wonderfully becoming. 

He advanced to meet us, palette in hand, and 
laughed, gayly, as he apologized for his appear¬ 
ance. “You find me in my working-costume,” 
he said. “I am quite oriental in my passion for 
bright colors. I have always preferred the gor¬ 
geously bright pictures of the Venetian school 
to the more delicate tints and subdued shades of 
Raphael and his followers. In the human coun¬ 
tenance, alone, do I admire softness of outline, 
and delicacy of coloring,” and he bowed to us 
in his graceful way, thus turning his words into 
a compliment. 
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I MuaheJ, foolishly, but Madge, who always j 
has her wits about her, bowed, and said, “Thauk 
you. Such delicate flattery as yours, Mr St. 
Deloraine, is always acceptable,” and, walking 
up to the easel, she asked, “ At what are you at 
work now?” 

The picture represented a most beautiful gar¬ 
den, where flowers bloomed in great profusion!. 

In the background, a flight of marble steps led 
from a terrace, on which a fountain threw its 
sparkling waters in the air. In the foreground 
were two female figures, one, which was simply 
in outline as yet, was kneeling at the feet of the 
other. This latter was standing erect, and robed, 
as she was, in blue velvet, and adorned with the 
rarest jewels, one could not fail to recognise the ] 
auburn hair and haughty mein of England’s Yir- j 
gin Queen. 

4 * It is intended to represent,” said St. Delo- 
raine, 41 an interview between Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary, Queen of Scots, as I saw it once upon 
the stage ; but I have pictures that I greatly pre¬ 
fer to this.” 

44 Show us your favorite, among your own pro- 
dutions, Mr. St. Deloraine,” 1 said. 

44 1 hardly know which that is, MiSs Van 
Arden. % I have always fallen so far short of my 
ideal, in the execution, that I am never satisfied 
with my poor performances; but perhops this 
may be considered my chtf d* oeuvre.” As he 
spoke, he drew aside a silk curtain, which hung 
at one side of the apartment, and disclosed a 
picture much larger than the unfinished one on 
the easel. 44 1 call it,” he said, 44 Innocence Tri¬ 
umphant.” 

A young girl, of almost dazzling beauty, sat 
upon a mossy bank, by the side of a rippling 
stream. Her golden hair fell almost to her feet, 
the sweetest smile wreathed her lips, and her < 
blue eyes were bent upon a lovely child, who 
was asleep in her lap, and whose gayly-colored 
robe contrasted finely with hers of snowy white. 
One dimpled hand, grasping some faded flowers, 
hung over her knee, while the other nestled in 
her neck. In the background was a dense 
wood, and between two parted branches appeared 
a man, whose dark, forbidding face expressed 
vice and wickedness in every line. He held a 
dagger in his hand, but bis arm had fallen at his 
side, and he stood apparently abashed at the sight 
of this helpless innocence. 

We stood, for some moments, contemplating 
the picture in silence; then I exclaimed, 44 Mr. 
St. Deloraine, it is lovely ! Is it a creation of 
your own brain ? Surely, you never met arty 
one half so beautiful as that girl. Why, her face 
is angelic I” 


“ Indeed, Miss Blanche, I painted that figure 
from life, and my brush has not.done justice to 
the extreme beauty of the original.” 

44 Who was she?” I asked. 

44 My only Sister,” replied he. sadly. 44 She was 
the sweetest creature I ever knew. That was paint¬ 
ed >vhen she was eighteen. She died at twenty. 
The child was taken from a little Italian pensnut 
boy, whose mother oncei gave me shelter for a 
night,” He dropped the curtain, and turned 
away, and I asked him no more questions. 

A similar curtain bung at the other end of the 
atudio, but this he did not remove until, as we 
stood before a beautiful copy of the 41 Sistine 
Madonna,” I heard a startled exclamation from 
Madge, and, turning, found that her dress had 
brushed aside the curtain, and she was standing 
as if petted before the portrait of a brunette, 
whose biack eyes and wav y hair, I noticed, closely 
resembled her own. Mr. St. Deloraine also turned, 
and as he observed what had happened, started 
forward, but, restraining himself, said, “ Why, 
Miss Byder, does that portrait cause you so much 

I astonishment?” 

44 Because,” she replied, 44 1 think I know the 

originaL Is it not a portrait of-?” She 

whispered something in his ear, and I saw the 
frown I had seen there once before gather on his 
brow, as he answered, 44 Yes; we will speak of 
this another time.” And he hastily drew the 
curtain over the handsome, though scornful face. 

After that his manner was distrait , although he 
was perfectly polite, and we soon took our leave. 

! As we were going out of the door, he turned to 
me, and said, 44 Miss Van Arden, I have been 
contemplating a new picture, which, I hope, will 
surpass anything I have yet executed. It is to 
portray a scene laid in the 4 Days of Chivalry.’ 
May I ask you to sit to me as the Queen of Love 
and Beauty?” 

“Certainly, I will Bit for the picture,” I an¬ 
swered, “ if mamma has no objection,” I added, 
44 and you think me a worthy subject.” 

44 1 could not find a fairer,” replied he, gal¬ 
lantly, as he bowed low over my hand, and as¬ 
sisted me to enter the carriage. 

Mamma gave a ready consent, and since then 
I have been often to the studio. The picture 
will soon be completed—and, what then ? 

Mr. St. Deloraine’s behavior to me is wholly 
inexplicable. He visits us often, but he now 
confines most ■ef his conversation to Madge, and 
sometimes, when I have been engaged with other 
visitors, I have noticed that they seemed to be 
conversing on some very interesting subject, and 
once or twice I have heard the name 44 Annette” 

; pass between them. I asked Madge about it, one 
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day, but she said Mr. St. Deloraine knew gome : 
of her friends in Paris, and then she began to 
laugh at me, and charge me with jeklousy ; so I 
changed the subject. 

Well, if he loves her*—I cannot think he cares 
more for her than he does for me 1 I never 
move in his presence but 1 feel that his eye is 
upon me, and I know that he watches me con¬ 
stantly.^ Oh, Journal, I am afraid I have given 
my heart away to one who, perhaps, is trifling 
with both Madge and me. Well, I will try, at 
least, not to be jealous, and if my friend is happy, 
to rejoice in that happiness; but it will be a 
hard struggle. Will Stanton has again asked me 
to marry him. Mother urges me to accept him ; 
but, oh, I cannot, I cannot. I do not love him. 
I could not love him, even were not my heart 
filled with thoughts of one of whom it may soon 
be wrong to think. 

Madge’s Journal. 

February 28/A.—The leaven is working, and 
the whole lump will soon be leavened. Already 
Mr. St. Deloraine shuns Blanche’s society, and 
seeks consolation in the corner where I ensconce 
myself each evening, and wait for his coming. I 
have hinted, pretty plainly, that Blanche is en¬ 
gaged to marry Mr. Stanton, and his sense of 
f honor will not allow him to interfere with a 
favored rival. 

About a month ago Maud and I were just go¬ 
ing out for a walk in the Park, when I saw Mr. 
St. Deloraine driving up in an elegant turn-out. 
I had my wits about me, and recognised a fitting 
opportunity for carrying out my plans. So, I 
asked Maud to run up to my room, and bring me 
my scarf, which I had forgotten, and I stood 
there alone to receive Blanche’s admirer. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Ryder,” he said, with 
a profound bow. 44 Is Miss Yan Arden akhome ?” 

I knew perfectly well that Blanche was in her 
room, but the ready fib came to my lips, and I 
answered, “ No, she went out, about an hour ago, 
with Mr. Stanton.” 

44 Indeed I I am very sorry,” he exclaimed. 
44 But, Miss Ryder, will you pity my loneliness, 
and accompany me to the Park this glorious after¬ 
noon ?’ ’ 

“ I shall be charmed,” I said. 44 If I can leave 
Maud. Excuse me, while I speak to Mrs. Yan 
Arilen.” 

r I ran upstairs, and soon returned, equipped 
for the drive. Mr. St* Deloraine had remained 
at the door, and I found 1 Maude there with him ; 
so I stood, unobserved, in the background, to 
hear what they were talking about. 

44 That is a pretty little ring,” I heard him 


say. 44 Was it a gift from one of your little 
lovere?” 

44 Oh, no, not my lover,” with great emphasis 
on the 4 my.* 44 Mr. Stanton gave it to me; he’s 
not my lover, but mamma says maybe he’ll be 
my brother, some day. She says he’s very rich, 
and that when Blanche is married, she can have 
all sorts of beautiful things, and go to Europe, 
and everything. But, I don’t like M*. Stanton, 
he called this ring a little ring.” 

I saw a blank look come over his face, and so 
I advanced toward the door, just as Maud asked, 

44 Are you going to take Blanche to ride ?” 

44 No, little Chatterbox, I intend to steal Miss 
Ryder away from you, this afternoon. Here Bhe 
is, so, good-by, little Maud.” 

We had a delightful ride, for Mr. St. Deloraine 
is very charming, and I feel rather glad than 
otherwwiae that he did not die for Annette’s 
sake. I skillfully introduced the subject of my 
sister. I told him that Bhe was a school-com¬ 
panion of mine, but hinted no word of our rela¬ 
tionship. I discussed her character, and quite 
agreed with him in condemning her coquetry 
and want of truth. What an actress I would 
make J 

Blanche was standing at the window when we 
drove up to the house, but Mr. St. Deloraine did 
not see her, as she stepped back immediately. 
He left me at the door, and, when I entered the 
drawing-room, Blanche was at the piano, singing 
a plaintive little French song, to which she has 
lately taken a great fency. I went up to her, 
and kissed her, and there were tears on her 
cheek ; her voice trembled, too, as she hoped I 
had had a pleasant drive. Eureka 1 The bril¬ 
liant mistress weeps, while the humble hireling 
laughs ! 

Since then, Mr. St. Deloraine has paid me 
many attentions, and I am troubled to find that 
ho is gradually winning my heart, notwithstand¬ 
ing my efforts to hate him. I repeat, over and 
over again* the bitter things he said to Annette, 
and of our whole nation, in his last scorching 
letter to her, but I tremble lest I shall end by 
.loving him as Annette never loved him. No. I 
will not, I will not love him! 

Blanohe begins .to lock pale, and, though she 
constrains herself to appear gay, I can see that 
she grieves in secret. I am sure she loves Claude, 
and is fearfully jealous of tne. My young lady's 
pride is wounded by the fact that the governess 
is preferred before her, the pampered darling of 
the household. Will Stanton is devoted to her, 
the bite. The foolish fellow cannot see that with 
hie money and family connections he might se¬ 
cure a finer mate than Blanche Yan Arden, even 
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Marguerite, the French-Irish girl, who, in con¬ 
fidence, tells you, oh, journal 1 that one of the 
principal counts she has against Blanche Van 
Arden, is that all the good things of this life seem 
to be lavished upon her, while poor Marguerite 
has only her beauty and her scheming brain. 

Mr. St. Deloraine is painting her picture, as ; 
the * Queen of Love and Beauty.” 

Blanche’s Diary. 

March 6^.—To-day I sat for Mr. St. Delo- 
raine’s picture. One more sitting, and then it 
will be finished. I hardly know whether to be 
glad or sorry. The happiest hours I have had of 
late, have been spent at the studio, among the 
beautiful works 'of art, where I can almost im¬ 
agine myself in Rome or Florence. No, journal I j 
I am deceiving you. The principal charm I have 
found in that studio, is the presence of its master, 
whose brilliant conversation, albeit, not addressed 
to me, possesses a wonderful fascination for me. 
Oh, dear! I have promised mamma that I will 
try to accept Will Stanton, if she will give me a 
week or two to consider the matter. I am utterly 
wretched! Oh, if the handsome artist had never 
crossed my path, or if he would love me as I love 
■ him , how different it might be. 

My cheeks even now burn with shame, when 
I remember how I have deferred to his taste in 
dress. Knowing his preference for bright colors, 
1 have worn only dresses of the richest, warmest 
tints, whenever I knew I should meet him. Even 
my black walking-costume I have brightened with 
scarlet or pink ribbons, in my hair, or at my 
throat. Hearing him once express a preference 
for French songs, I have from that time practised 
nothing else, and the duets we sing together are 
all in that language. His admiration for Madge 
seems to increase, and, henceforth, I will neveV 
try to stand in her way, for I am sure she is 
deeply interested in him. She, too, is beginning 
to consult his taste in dress. 

The company was at the Carlisle’s, and after 
the music there was dancing. 1 wot standing in 
the set with Mr. St. Deloraine, when I heard a 
lady behind me ask Mrs. Carlisle, “ Who is 
that young lady dancing with the handsome 
artist?” 

“That,” said Mrs. Carlisle, “is Miss Van Ar¬ 
den.” 

“Van Arden!” exclaimed the lady. “Is she 
the one who is betrothed to Will Stanton?” 

“Yes, I believe so. Such te the report.” 

Mr. St. Deloraine heard their words also, bat 
he did not look at me; for which forbearance on 
his part 1 am devoutly thankful. My first im¬ 
pulse was to go at once to Mrs. Carlisle, and con¬ 


tradict the report; but then I remembered that 
I had promised mother to accept Mr. Stanton in 
a week, if I can do so; and this might be only 
anticipating events a little while. I hope some¬ 
thing will be settled between Madge and Mr. SL 
Deloraine before that time. 

He has told me a great deal about his sister, 
the original of the golden-haired peasant girl in 
the picture. She was to have been married in 
two weeks to his dearest friend, when, while sail¬ 
ing one afternoon on the beautiful lake of “Co¬ 
mo” with her fiancet, the boat, in some way, up¬ 
set. Her lover swam with her to the shore, but 
she took a cold which was followed by a fever, and 
on the day appointed for her nuptials, she died in 
the arms of her sorrowing brother. We were 
gating at her likeness this morning, when he 
said, 

“I hope, Miss Van Arden, your engagement 
will have a happier termination than did my 
poor sister's.” 

“I hope it will,” I said, “if such a thing as 
my being engaged, ever comes to pass.” 

“ But, I suppose those gossips behind us last 
evening, only spoke the truth?” 

“ Indeed,” I said, “Mr. St. Deloraine, you and 
they are mistaken. I am not engaged to Mr. 
Stanton.” 

“You are not!” he exclaimed. “Surely you 
would not deceive me; but, the statement was 
| confirmed by both Miss Ryder and your little 
| sister.” 

“I should never deny an engagement in 
which there was no cause for shame,” I an¬ 
swered. “And you must have misunderstood 
Madge; and as for Maud, she is not in my con¬ 
fidence.” 

“I am very glad you have told me this, Miss 
Van Arden. Pardon me, if I ask, as a friend, 
another question, a momentous one to me. Is 
there a prospect of your marrying this gentle¬ 
man?” 

“ My mother desires me to do so, but it re- 
| mains with me yet to consent. I have promised 
; to decide in a week.” 

He said no more on the subject, and I left soon 
: after. But what could Madge mean by letting 
: him think, for a moment, that I was engaged, 
when she knew perfectly well that it is not true. 
She has a terrible headache to-day, which ac¬ 
counts for her not being at the studio with mo 
this morning. If she were not really suffering, I 
would demand an explanation from her at once; 
but I must wait now; so, journal, to you I con¬ 
fide the fear that my sister's governess is not my 
friend. To-morrow I shall know all, till then 
adieu. 
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Madge's Letter. 

March 10lAj 18— 

Ma Cbbre Annette. —The fates are impropi- 
tious, and 1 greatly fear that our. brilliant hopes ; 
and plans ore about to be dashed to the ground, 
and perish ignominiously. Still, I do not quite ; 
despair. I wrote you all about your recreant 
lover, and my employer’s beautiful daughter, 
(there is no denying that she is very fascinating 
to gentlemen,) and all my plans for punishing her 
for her fortunate lot in life; and the, schemes I 
had devised for bringing Mr. Claude to my feet, 
and thence to the altar; and my blissful antici¬ 
pations of dismay when he discovered that he 
had married Annette’s sister, and a 4 ‘detested” 
Frenchwoman, etc. 

. Since then, my plans had somewhat changed, j 
for not only have I discovered that he had sue- j 
ceeded to a large property; but I had foolishly j 
allowed his manly beauty and fascinating man- ; 
ners to ensnare my heart a little; and I had 
almost resolved to be a loving and tender wife to 
him, when all was changed by an untoward head¬ 
ache of mine. I was unable to accompany Blanche 
to Claude’8 studio, as I had usually done, so she 
went there to sit for her picture alone. I was ill 
all day, so did not see her, till the following morn¬ 
ing, whea she accused me of having told Mr. St. 
Deloraine that she was betrothed to Mr. Stanton. 

I assured her that there must have been a mis¬ 
take, and told her that in answer to Mr. St. De¬ 
loraine’ s questions on the subject I had merely 
replied, that I knew Mrs. Van Arden was desir¬ 
ous to marry her daughter to Mr. Stanton. She 
evidently did not believe me, though she said very 
little about it; but her manner is ohanged, and 
she is as cold now as she was formerly affection¬ 
ate. The following evening Mr. St. Deloraine 
came in, but instead of sitting near, and convers¬ 
ing with me, as he usually did, he seemed to see 
only Blanche. Soon they went into the music- 
room, where they sang duets and songs, entirely 
ignoring the visits of Mr. Stanton, and other gen¬ 
tlemen who were there during the evening. 

I have one hope still left, and that is, if Claude 
does not declare himself before next Friday, 
Blanche may fear that he is trifling with her, and 
consent to marry that patient donkey, Will Stan¬ 
ton. In such a case, I shall certainly catch 
Claude’s heart in the rebound. 

I have ventured a great deal in this enterprise, 
and 1 must succeed by fair means or foul. 

Marguerite Ryder. 

Blanche’s Letter. 

Ntw Yo%k y March 28tA. 

My Dearest Belle.—I have not forgotten the 


promise i made you when we were school girls, 
and hasten to fulfill it. There is a report floating 
around that your friend Blanche is engaged to 
the artist Claude St. Deloraine; and I suppose it 
is true, so I shall keep to my word, and tell you 
how it all came to pass. 

My letters have been so full of Claude this win¬ 
ter, that I imagine you are somewhat prepared 
for my announcement in spite of your teasing 
about Will Stanton. Oh, how glad I am to be free 
of him! Claude has been apparently so devoted 
to Maud’s governess, that I was sure he loved, 
and would marry her; but it seems she was a 
friend of a lady to whom he was once betrothed, 
and she had positively asserted, and induced him 
to believe, that I was engaged to marry Will 
Stanton. I never was so deceived as I have been 
in Madge Ryder t 

I had almost decided to accept Will, as mamma 
was so desirous of it; but I was truly unhappy 
about it, when, on the very morning of the day 
on which I was to give my decision, I went to 
Mr. St. Deloraine’s studio for my last sitting. 
He had only to give the finishing touches to the 
pieture, so 1 did not expect to remain as long as 
usual; but he lingered over it until nearly two 
| hours hod slipped away. At length he fumed 
to me and said, 

44 Miss Van Arden, I should like to relate to 
you a portion of my past history—that part of my 
I life which was most closely connected with this 
: lady; ’ ’ and he drew aside a curtain which covered a 
picture of a brunette. I had seen it once before. 

44 This portrait,” he continued, “is that of a 
French girl, whom I once knew in Paris; her 
name was Annette Lorine, and it is the name of 
: one who changed me from a gay, light-hearted 
; boy into a stern and almost misanthropic man. 
I was just twenty when I went to Paris and 
commenced my studies, under M. Boucicault. 

I I daily frequented the 4 Louvre,’ and made copies 
of some of the pictures I particularly admired. 
There, one day, I met this Annette Lorine, who 
was also an art student. She was then about 
eighteen years of age, and one of the most beau¬ 
tiful girls I had ever seen. I soon made her 
| acquaintance, for she was not very reserved. I, 

! seeing her through the rosy veil of love, was 
■ charmed with her French manners and vivacity. 

; How could I know that she was as deceitful and 
as designing as she was beautiful ? I loved her 
devotedly, and for a year I believed her an angel 
in purity and truth. I was young and enthusi¬ 
astic, and Annette’s manner assured me as plainly 
as if she had sworn it, that my devotion was fully 
reciprocated 

44 At last my eyes were opened. I was not so 
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rich then as I am now, since my uncle left me 
his property; and I offered her my hand and an 
artist’s humble home, which 1 told her would be 
a brighter abode than any this earth could offer, 
if it were only lighted by her smile, and hallowed 
by her presence. You can imagine my dismay f 
when I received a decided refusal. I pleaded 
with her, 1 used every available argument to in¬ 
duce her to revoke her decision, but in vain ; 
and, at last, in a most scornful manner, she in¬ 
formed me that she had only drawn me on, in the 
hope of arousing the jealous fears of a wealthy 
avocat , for whom she had laid a snare, and who 
had at last been led to make her an offer of his 
fine mansion and portly person that very morn¬ 
ing. 1 left her in a rage, and the next day set 
out for Italy, resolving to love only my art in 
future. I left a letter for Annette, in which I 
reproached her for her perfidy, and bade her a 
final farewell. 

“ Did she marry the lawyer ?” I asked. 

“ She did, I believe, very soon after. I have 
never seen her since. I know not why I have 
kept her picture, but I shall do so no longer. 
Look, for the last time, on that haughty face.” 

As he spoke he lighted a match, and applied it 
to the canvas, which caught fire immediately. 

Claude stood, during the burning, watching it 
with folded arms; and, as the last spark expired, 
he turned from it to the picture on the easel. 

“ There,” he said, “lies my first love, and 
here, on this canvas, is my last, while the living, 
breathing image is by my side. Blanche, will 
you be, in reality, what you hate long been in 
fancy, Queen of my heart, as well as of Love and 
Beauty?” 

My answer, dear, you must imagine. I can 
only say that Will Stanton has sailed for Cuba. 
Mamma was disappointed, at first, but is now j 


quite reconciled to the change. Who could long 
resist my handsome, noble Claude ? 

Madge leaves us in three days. We have dis¬ 
covered that she has acted in a most treacherous 
manner to both Claude and myself. He has also 
found out that she is the half-sister of Annette, 
which accounts for her resemblance to the por¬ 
trait in Claude’s Btudio. She says she always 
disliked me—why, I cannot imagine. I have 
ever tried to be kind to her, and to make her life 
agreeable. Bat I am too happy, now, to feel 
any resentment toward any one. 

Your loving friend, 

Blanche Van Arden. 

Madge’s Journal. 

March 23 d .—It is all over, my treachery is dis¬ 
covered, and Claude St. Delonaire is to marry 
Blanche Van Arden. I have received my dis¬ 
missal, also; for Mrs. Van Arden politely informed 
me that any one who could act such a deceitful 
part, was not a proper instructress for her daugh¬ 
ter ; so to-morrow I sail for ma belle France , and 
Annette. My trunks are all packed, but I shall 
find a corner for this journal; it is too much of a 
confidante, it might tell tales, if left behind. 
May my next plan succeed better than this one has. 

Blanohb’s Journal. 

June 10M.—It is my wedding-day. I am al¬ 
ready dressed for the ceremony, and my veil 
brushes the page on whioh I am* writing, while the 
air is heavy with the perfume of orange-blossoms; 

I shall show this journal to Claude when w* 
return from our wedding-trip. May our mar¬ 
ried life be as bappy as my girlhood has been* 
Belle is here. I. hear her calling me, and there 
is Claude, knocking at the door. Yes, dearest, I 
am coming. For the last time, I write the familiar 
signature of Blanche Van Arden* 


DAWN. 


BY MBS. ELLEN 

YoNdk*, the sun in splendor advance*; 

Mints from the lowlands aro fleeing away; 

Fleecy whit* clouds, ae afer them he glances, 

Blush with a roee-tint, so ardent the ray, 

As they sail slowly through 
Heaven’* celestial blue, 

Types of the beautiful, pure, And good, 

Bathed like the sunny skies, 

Earth, In Its beauty, lies 
Burnished and glorified, too, by the flood. 

Wondrous ocean, on Its wave's foamy crest, 

Sparkles in sunlight with beauty untold; 

Or, when its sur&ce lies peaceful at rest, 

Seems it a molten expanse of pure gold; 

Mountains and forests green, 


M. JOHNSON. 

Hills and their’vales between, 

Baptised in the sunshine, glitter with dew 
’Till it does really seem 
Earth, from chaotic dream, 

Basks in the smile of its Maker anew. 

Oh I that more human hearts, weary, grieving. 
Would drink in the freshness, beauty of dawn, 
MOre of gladness In life’s loom be weaving. 

More of the faith of our life’s primal mom; 
More of the tired feet 
Treading the dusty street. 

Would quicken with joy, more hearts the while 
Grow warmer and better, 

As day casts night’s fetter. 

Grow bright in the light of day's glorious smile. 
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CHAPTER XVII. j 

Ruth Jessup was almost happy, now. From a 
fever of care and dread her father’s sick room 
had become a pleasant little haven of rest to her. j 
Perfect confidence had returned between the father j 
and child, broken only by a consciousness of one 
secret, which, sooner or later, he should know, 
and rejoice over a noble son which it had given j 
him. Of course, the girl thought all things must j 
be well, now that her father had communicated J 
with the young master; otherwise, that look of 
calm tranquillity would never have settled so 
gently on the face that seemed to have given up 
its pain, from the moment she had gone forth 
with that letter. All was right between those 
two, and, knowing this, the girl felt her secref 
only as a sweet love-burden, which, sooner or 
later, should make that deni* old man proud and 
happy, as she hoped to be herself. 

Thus, All the day long, the girl flitted about 
the cottage, doing her humble household work 
with dainty grace. Now she Was sitting on her 
fcther’s bed, and dropping strawberries into his 
mouth with a little start, when he made a playful 
snap at her stained Angers, whioh was pleasant, 
though the effort brought a twinge of pain to 
him, and a pretty, affected ery, which broke into 
a laugh from her. 

“ There, now, you shall not have another/* 
she said, taking the hull of a luscious berry be¬ 
tween her thumb and fingers, and holding it out 
of reach, tempting his thirsty mouth with its red 
ripeness. 44 Bite the hand that feeds you—oh, 
for shame!” 

44 Nothing but a false hound does that/’ said 
the old man, far more seriously than the occasion 
demanded. 

44 A hound! oh, father, that is too bad. I 
meant nothing like that. See, now, here is the 
plumpest and ripest of all. Wait till I dip it in 
the sugar. It seems like rolling it in snow, 
don’t it?” 

The old man opened hi9 mouth and smiled, as 
the rich fruit melted on his feverish tongue. 

44 What is it, father?” questioned the girl, as 
a shadow chased away the smile. 44 What is the 
matter, now?” 

132 


M Nothing; really nothing, child, only I thought 
there was a step under the wihdow.” 

Ruth listened, and the color left her fkce. 
Then she bent down to her father, and Btole an 
arm around his neck. Then he felt that the arm 
was tremblihg likfc a reed in the wind. 

44 Oh, father, you will not let him C6me here 
again ? It will kill me, if you do.** 

44 Hush, hush, lass! Remember, he has my 
promise.*’ 

44 But, not mine. Oh/ftdher, do not be so cruel.” 

A step Bounded in the lower passage-way. 
Ruth grew pale as she listened. The footsteps 
paused near the stairs, and a voice called out, 

44 Ruthy! Isay, Ruthy!” 

Ruth sprang from the bed with a little cry of 
joy, and, flinging open the door, looked over the 
banister. 

44 Is it you? Is it only you, godmother? Come 
up, come up!” 

Mrs. Mason accepted the invitation, planting 
her feet so firmly on the Barrow stairs that they 
shook under her. 

44 Of course, I khow he is better by the look of 
your fhde,” said the dame, pausing to draw a 
deep breath before she entered the sick man’s 
room. 44 You need not trouble yourself to ask; 
all is going on well, at the Rest, The young 
master walks across the room now, and lies on 
the couch, near the window, looking out as if he 
pined for the free air again, as who wouldn’t, 
after such a bout of illness.” 

Ruth did not speak, but her face flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled through the droop of their long 
lashes. She knew that the window her god- 
mot her spoke of looked across the flower-garden to 
their own cottage, ahd her fbnd heart beat all 
the faster for the knowledge. 

44 So, at last, an old friend can win a sight of 
you,” said Dame Mason, crossing over to the bed 
where Jessup lay, and patting the great hand 
which rested on the coverlet with her soft palm, 
“ and right glad t am to find you are looking so 
well ” 

Jessup looked at Ruth, and smiled. 

44 She takes such care of me, how can I helj 
it,” he said. 
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41 Aye, truly. It Will be hard when you have ! 
to part with her, I must say that; but, such is 
human nature. We rear them up, get to loving 
them like our own hearts, and away they go, 
building nests for themselves. Her mother did 
it for you, remember; and so it will be while hu¬ 
man nature is human nature.’* 

Jessup heaved a deep sigh, and looked at his 
daughter with wistful earnestness. 6he answer¬ 
ed him with a glance of tender appeal, from 
which he turned to the dame with a little gleam 
of triumph. 

44 There is the rub, Mrs. Mason. My lass will 
not listen to leaving her old father, but fights 
against it like a bird that loves its cage, all the 
more fiercely now that I am down.’* 

Mrs. Mason wheeled round, and looked at 
Ruth from under her heavy e'yebroWs, as if she 
doubted what the father had been saying. 

“ Aye, little one, we know better than that,’* 
she said. 44 But I don’t quite like this. Cheating 
a sick man may be for liis good ; but I don’t like 
it, I don’t like it.” 

“ Cheating,” faltered Ruth, conscience-stricken. 

44 Oh, godmother!” 

44 Well, well, the old saying, that all things is 
fhir in love or war, may be true; but I don’t be-! 
lieverit. According to my idea, truth is truth, 
and nothing can be safer or better, in the long 
run. Mark this, goddaughter, the first minute 
you get out of the line of truth, casts you, head- j 
foremost, into all sorts of trouble. One must ] 
wind and turn, like a fox, to get out. of a deceit, ] 
if one ever does get ont, which I’m not sure of.” * 

Ruth stood before the good housekeeper, as she ! 
promulgated this homely opinion, like a detected ! 
culprit. Iler color came and went, her eyelids ! 
drooped, aud a Weight seemed to settle, like lead, ! 
upon her shoulders. This evident distress touched 
the housekeeper with compassion. 

14 There, there,” she said, “ I did not mean to 
be hard. Young folks will be young folks—ha, 
Jessup ? You and I can remember when more 
sweet hearting was done on the sly than we 
should like lo own up to; and young Storms is 
Mkely to be heir to the best fhrm on Sir Noel’s 
estate, though, I niust say, he was never much 
to my liking. These sharp, weasel-faced young 
men never were. Mason was of full weight and 
fallnCss, or he never would have fastened a name 
on me.” 

Rnth was nb longer blnshing one instant and 
paleing the next, for a vivid flush of crimson 
swept her whole face. 

14 What are yon talking about, godmother?” 
she questioned, with a little, scornful laugh, 
which irritated the good dame. 


44 What am I talking of? Nay, nay, I have 
made you blush more than is kind already. 
Never heed my nonsense. It is natural that I 
should think no One good eiiough, and feel a little 
uppish that things have gone so far without one 
word to the old woman that loved you as if you 
were her own.” 

44 What do you mean ? What can you mean, 
godmother?” cried Ruth, with unusual courage. 

44 Oh, nothing. The news was over the whole 
neighborhood before I heard of it; but, that’s 
nothing.” 

44 What news? Bo tell me?” 

f< Why, that young Storms and my goddaughter 
would be wedded as soon as friend Jessup, here, 
is well enough to be at the wedding.” 

44 Father, fhther, do you hear that ? Who has 
dared to Blander me so cruelly ?” cried the girl, 
bursting into a passion of tears. 

Jessup was greatly troubled by his daughter’s 
grief. 

44 Nay, nay, it has not come to that as yet,” he 
said, “and, mayhap, never will.” 

“ Oh, father, how good you are !” 

In her passionate gratitude the girl might 
have shaken the wounded man too sorely, for 
her arms were around him, and her face was 
pressed close to his; but, even then she was 
| thoughtful, and, lifting her face, said, with a swt 
, of triumph, 44 You see, godmother, how impos- 
; sible it is that this story can bje anything but 
scandal?” 

“ Scandal? But Sir Noel believes it,” answer¬ 
ed the puzzled dame. 

“No! no!” 

44 But he does, and Lady Rose was consulting 
with me this very day about the present she would 
| give. I never saw her so interested in anything.” 

“She is very good,” said Ruth, with bitter 
: dryness. 

“ Indeed she is. A sweeter or more kindly 
young lady never lived. The Rest would be 
gloomy enough without her.” 

44 1 suppose you all think so ?” questioned Ruth, 

: with feverish anxiety. 

44 It would be strange if we did not. I’m sure 
Sir Noel loves her, as if she were his own child, 

( which, please God, she will be some of these days.” 
“ Godmother! godmother! don’t make me hate 
you!” 

“ Hoity-toity ! What is the meaning of this ? 
I didn’t think there was so much, temper in the 
child. Why. she is all afire I Oh, friend Jessup! 
friend Jessup! this comes of rearing her all by 
yourself! If you had sent her to me at the Rest 
a little wholesome discipline would have made such 
rough words to her mother’s friend impossible!** 
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Ruth dashed the tears from her eyes, and held \ “He did, indeed. Often and often.” 

out both her hands. I “,God bless the lad. How could I ever 


“ Godmother, forgive me! I am so sorry I 
Mrs. Mason turned Jialf away from that im¬ 
ploring face. ' 

“ I was wrong—so wrong.” 

“ To talk about hating me. The child she laid 
in my bosom almost in her dying hour.” 

“ The wicked, cruel child 1 Oh, if you only 
knew how sorry she is? Godmother, oh, god¬ 
mother, forgive me for her sake I” 

Mrs. Mason wheeled round, and gathered the 
penitent young creature to her bosom, then turn¬ 
ing her head, she saw that Jessup was greatly ex¬ 
cited. and had struggled up from his pillow. 

“There, there! Lie down again. This is no 
affair of yours,” she said, hastily waving her 
hand, which ended in a shake for the pretty 
offender. “Can’t I have a word with my own 
goddaughter without bringing you up from your 
bed, as if something terrible were going on? 
Looking like a pale-faced ghost, too! No wonder 
the poor child gets nervous. I dare say you just 
worry her to death.” 1 

“ No, no! godmother! He is patient as a lamb.” 
cried Ruth. “Don’t blame him fpr my fault.” 

“Fault! What fault is there? Just as if a 
poor child can’t speak once in a while, without 
being blamed for it. I never knew anything so 
unreasonable as men are—magnifying mole-hills 
into mountains. There, now, go and sit by the 
window while I bring your exasperating father 
to something like reason. No one shall make you 
cry again, if I know it.” 

Ruth went to the window, rather bewildered 
by the suddenness with which the good house¬ 
keeper had shifted the point of her resentment 
to the invalid on the bed. But Mrs. Mason seemed 
to have entirely forgotten that she had been 
sharply dealt with. Seating herself on the bed, 
which creaked complainingly under her weight, 
and settling her black dress with a great rustle 
of silk, she dropped into the most cordial rela¬ 
tions with the invalid at once. 

“Better, and getting up bravely. I can see 
that. Sir Noel will be more than glad to hear it. 
As for the young master, I think the thought of 
you is never out of his mind. ‘When shall I be 
well enough to walk out ?’ he says, each day, to 
the surgeon. ‘There was another hurt at the 
same time with me, and I want to know how he 
is getting on.* ” 

•*“ Did he say that, did he?” questioned Jessup, 
with tears in his eyes; for sickness had made 
him weak as a child, and at such times tear-drops 
come to the strongest eyes tenderly os dew falls. 
“Did he mention me in that, way?” 


think——” 

Jessup broke off, and looked keenly at the 
housekeeper, as if fearful of having said too much. 
But she had heard the blessing, without regard 
to the half-uttered conclusion, and echoed it 
heartily. 

“ So say I. God bless the young gentleman I 
For a braver or a brighter never reigned at the 
Rest, since its, t first wall was laid. IVell, well! 
what is it now?” she added, addressing Ruth, 
who had left, the window, and was stealing an 
arm around her neck. 

“ Nothing, godmother, only I love to hear you 
talk.” 

“ Well, we were speaking, I think, of the young 
master. It was he that persuaded me to come 
here, and observe for myself how you were get¬ 
ting on.” 

“Did he, indeed?” murmured Ruth, laying 
her burning cheek lovingly against the old lady's. 

“ Yes, indeed. The weather is over warm for 
! much walking; but how could I say no when he 
would trust only me. ‘ Women,’ he said, ‘ took 
so much more notice, being used to sick-rooms’, 
and he could not rest without news of your fa¬ 
ther—something more than ‘ he is better, or lie 
is worse’, which could only be got from a person 
constantly in th,e sick-room.” 

“ IIow anxious! 1—I- How kind he is!” 

said Ruth. 

“ That he is. Had Jessup been akin to him, 
instead of a faithful old servant, he couldn’t have 
shown more feeling.” 

Ruth sighed, and her sweet face brightened. 
The housekeeper went on. 

“We were by ourselves when he said this, and 
spoke of the old times when I could refuse him 
nothing, in a way that went to my heart, for it 
was the truth. So I just kissed his hand—once 
it would have been his face—and promised to come 
and have a chat with you, and see for myself 
; how it was with Jessup.” 

“ You will say how much better be is.” 

“Yes, yes! He seems to be getting on fam¬ 
ously. No reason for anxiety, as I shall tell him. 
Now, Ruth, as your father seems quiet, let us go 
down into the garden. I was to bring some fruit 
from the strawberry-beds, which he craves, thiuk- 
ing it better than ours.” 

“Go with her, and pick the finest,” said Jes¬ 
sup. “ I feel like sleeping.” 

“Yes, father, if you can spare me I” 

I The housekeeper moved toward the door, hav¬ 
ing shaken hands with Jessup, cautioned him 
\ against taking cold, and recommending a free 
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use of port wine and other strengthening drinks, 
which, she assured him, would set him up sooner 
than all the medicines in the world. 

When once in the garden, the good woman 
grew very serious, and stood some time in silence, 
watching Ruth, who, bending low, was sweeping 
the green leaves from a host of plump berries, 
clustering red ripe in the sunshine. At last she 
spoke, with an effort, and her voice was abrupt if 
not severe. 

“Ruth,” she said, “I have a thing to say 
which troubles me” 

Ruth looked up wistfully. 

“Why is it that you try tt keep secrets from 
your sick father?” 

“Secrets!” faltered the girl. 

“ If you mean to wed this young man, why not 
say so at any rate to your own father. It is the 
best way out of this difficulty.” 

“ Difficulty!” 

“There, there l I can see no use in all this 
blushing, as red as the strawberries one min¬ 
ute, and denying it the next. Ruth, Ruth! decep¬ 
tion and cratt should not belong to your mother’s 
child. I don’t pretend to like this young man 
over much, but, under the circumstances, I have 
nothing to say. If your father is against it, a 
little persuasion from Sir Noel will set all that 
right.” 

“What—what do you mean, grandmother?” 
questioned Ruth, hoarse with dread. 

“ I mean to stop people’s mouths by an honest 
marriage with a man, who, after all, is a good 
match enough. If you have ever been uplifted to 
thoughts of a better, it has oome from too much 
notice from gentle people at the Rest, and from 
too much reading of poetry books; but for that, 
there would never have been these meetings in 
the park, and moonlight flittings about the lake, 
to scandalize people. Think better of it, Ruth, 
or worse mischief than the scandal that is in 
everybody’s mouth may come out of it. Nothing 
but an honest marriage can put an end to it.” 

“ Scandal!” whispered the girl, rising slowly, 
and turning her white face on the housekeeper. 
“ What scandal?” 

“ Such as any girl may expect, Ruthy, who 
meets young men in the park, and, wont of all, 
by the lake.” 

“The lake! The park!” repeated the poor 
girl, aghast with apprehension; fbr every walk 
or chance meeting she had shared with joung 
Hunt rushed back upon her, with accusing vivid¬ 
ness. “Who has said—who hc*s dared.” 

Here the frightened young creature bunt into 
a passion of tean. The walks, the chance meet¬ 
ings, each a romance and an adventure, to dream 


of and hoard up in her thoughts, like a poem got 
by heart. Who could have torn them from their 
privacy, and bruited them abroad to her dis¬ 
credit. In what way would she deny or explain 
them ? More and more pale her face grew, and 
her slender figure drooped with humiliation. 

“ There, there, little one, do not look so mise¬ 
rable. I did not mean to hurt your feelings. 01 
course, I remember you have no mother to say 
what is right or wrong. Only this, never meet 
the young man again. It breeds scandal.” 

Ruth looked up in amazement. 

“ I know, I know your father is ill, but that 
should keep you in-doors.” 

“ Godmother, I do not understand. How is it 
possible ?” 

“ It is not possible for you to meet him in out- 
of-the-way places without casting your good name 
in the teeth of every gossip in the village. Nay, 

I have my doubts if the young man has not 
helped it on, else, how did that brazen-faced 
maid at the inn know about it, and taunt him 
with it before a half-score of drinkers?” 

The eyes of Ruth Jessup grew large with won¬ 
der. 

“ Among drinkers ? He at the public inn I 
Godmother, of whom are you speaking?” 

“ Who should I speak of, but the young man 
himself, Richard Storms ?” 

As a cloud sometimes sweeps suddenly from 
the blue sky, the shame and the fear left that 
young girl’s lace. A glow of relief came into 
her eyes; and dimpled her mouth. 

“ Oh, godmother, were you only speaking of 
him ?” 

“ Who else should I be speaking of, Ruth ? As 
if his name and your’s were not in every one’s 
mouth, from the highest to the lowest.” 

A faint, hysterical laugh broke through the 
sobs that had almost choked the girl, and alarmed 
the good woman. 

“There, there,” she said, “only be carefbl 
for the time to come, an honest marriage will set 
everything right. I only wish the young man 
were of a better sort, and went less to the public; 
but he will mend, I dare say. That is right, you 
have had a good cry, and feel better.” 

Ruth had wiped the tears from her face, and, 
after drawing a deep breath, was stooping down 
to the strawberry-bed again, and dashing the 
; thick leaves aside with her handsy was gathering 
| the fruit in eager haste. So great was her Bense 
I of relief, that she could feel neither resentment 
! nor annoyance regarding the scandal that had so 
troubled the good housekeeper. Though she still 
trembled with the shock which had passed, this 
\ lesser annoyance was nothing to her. In and 
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out, through the clustering leaves, her little hand j 
flew, until the great china-bowl, into which the 
gathered fruit was dropped* brimmed over with 
its rich redness. Meantime the housekeeper pat¬ 
tered on, bestowing a world of advice and mat¬ 
ronly cautions of which Ruth never heard a 
syllable until the name of her lover-husband was 
mentioned. Then her hand moved cautiously, 
that it might not rustle the leaves as she listened. 

44 He took Mr. Webb up, scornfully, as you 
did me, when he mentioned the gossip, and would j 
not hear of it, calling young Storms a hind and 
a braggart, of whom the neighborhood should be 
rid, if he were master. So Webb said nothing 
more, though his news had come from some of 
the gamekeepers who had seen you once and 
again in company with the young man.” 

The blood began to burn hotly in Ruth’s cheek. 

“ I wonder only that you should have believed 
such things of me, godmother, and almost scorn 
myself for caring to contradict them,” she said, 
placing the bowl of strawberries in a shady 
place, while she began to cut flowers for a bouquet. 

By this time, Mrs. Mason had unburdened her 
mind of so many wise sayings, and such hoards 
Of good advice, that her goddaughter’s indiscre¬ 
tions seemed to be quite carried away. She was 
weary of standing, too, and seating herself in a 
rustic garden-chair, over which an old cherry- 
tree loomed, waited complacently, while Ruth j 
flitted to and fro among the rose-bushes, singing 
soflly as a dove coos, as she plundered the flower¬ 
beds, and grouped buds and leaves into a sweet 
love-language, which her own heart supplied, 
and which he had studied with her, when their 
passion was like a poem, and flowers were its 
natural expression. 

“ He will read these,” she thought, clustering 
some forget-me-nots around a white rose-bud, 
which became the heart of her sweet epistle. 
«* Let him only know that they come from me, 
and every bud will tell him how my very soul 
craves to see him. Ah, me, it seems so long—so 
long, sinoe that day.” 

As she twined each flower in its place, a light 
kiss, of which she was half-ashamed, was breath¬ 
ed into it as foolishly fond women will let their 
hearts go oult, and still be wise, and good, and, 
in the fact of doing it, prove themselves superior 
to the common herds, who have no such fancies, 
and scorn them, because of profound ignorance, 
that such gentle follies can spring out of the 
deepest feeling. 

When all was ready, and that bouquet, redo¬ 
lent of kisses, innocent as the perfame with 
which they were blended, wa9 laid, a glowing 
web of colors, oa the strawberries, Mrs. Mason 


prepared to depart. With the china bowl held 
between her rotund waist and the curve of her 
arm, she entered into the shaded path, promis¬ 
ing Ruth to deliver both fruit and flowers to the 
young master with her own hands, and tell him 
how well things were going on at the oottage. 

44 You will do everything that is kind, god¬ 
mother, that I know well enough; only never 
mention that dreadful man's name to me, let 
people think what they will. I can bear any¬ 
thing but that.” 

44 First promise me never to see him again till 
he comes like an honest man and asks you of 
your father.” 

44 That I promise; nor then, if I can help it. 
Oh, godmother, how can you think it of me?” 

The good lady shook her head, kissed the 
sweet mouth uplifted to hers, and went away, 
muttering, 

44 1 suppose all girls are alike, and think it no 
harm to keep back their love-sfeorets. I haven’t 
forgot how it was with me and Mason. How 
many times I met him on the Bly, end hot tongues 
wouldn’t have forced me to own it. So, thinking 
of that, I needn't be over-hard on our Ruthy, 
who has no mother to set her right, poor thing.” 


CHATTER XVIII. 

When Ruth left her father, he was overtaxed 
by the excitement of seeing his old friend, the 
housekeeper, and more than usually disturbed 
by the drift of her conversation. Kind of heart, 
and generous in his nature, he could not witness 
tLe repugnance that his daughter exhibited to 
the marriage he Lad arranged for her without 
tender relenting. Still, no nobleman of the realm 
was ever more tenacious of his honor, or shrank 
more sensitively from a broken promise. Lan¬ 
guid and weary, he was thinking over these mat¬ 
ters, when some one, stirring in the hall below, 
disturbed him. 

44 Ruth, Ruth, is it you ?” he called, in a voice 
tremulous with weakness. 

Some one opened and shut the parlor-door, 
then steps sounded from the passage and along 
the stairs. A man’s step, light and quiok, as if 
the person coming feared interruption. 

44 Ruth, Ruth,” repeated the gardener. 

44 It is only I, Jessup,” answered Dick Storms, 
[ stealing into the room. 44 There was no one be¬ 
low. I heard voices up here, and took the lib¬ 
erty of an old friend.” 

44 You ere welcome,” answered the sick man, 
reaching out his hand, which had lost its ruddy 
brown since his confinement. 44 1 think Ruth has 
gone out with Mrs. Mason.” 
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“ So much the better that she can leave you, 

I suppose,” answered Storms, still holding the 
sick man's hand, with a finger on the pulse, 
while a slow cloud stole over his face. “ The 
fever all gone? Why, man, we shall have you 
about in another week.” 

Jessup shook his head, and laid the hand he 
ireleased from the young man’s grasp on his 
heart. 

“ 1 fear not There is a weakness here,” he 
said. 

“ And pain?” questioned Storms, eagerly. 

“ Yes, great pain, at times; but you mqst not 
•ay as much to Ruth, it would fret her.” 

A glitter, like that of disturbed water, flashed 
into the young man’s eyes. 

“ Then, as to the fever,” continued the sick j 
man, “ it comes, on and off, with a chill, now and 
then; not much to complain of, so I say nothing 
about it, because of the lass.” 

‘‘Oh, that is nothing, I dare say; but the; 
people in the village bear that you are quite 
strong again.” 

Jessup smiled, a little sadly. 

“ So, being a little anxious, I dropped in to ; 
have a little chat with you. It’s hard waiting so j 
long, when a man is o’er fond of a lass, as I am 
of your daughter. One never gets a look of her 
in the regular way.” 

“Ruth has been with me so much,” said Jes¬ 
sup, with a feeble effort at apology. “ It has 
been hard on her, poor child.” 

“ Yes, but you are so much better now, and 
the old man is getting vexed. He thinks Sir 
Noel is putting off the new lease because nothing 
is settled about the marriage. Things are going 
backward with us, I can tell you. It will never 
do for us to put things off in this way.” 

Jessup was greatly disturbed. He moved rest¬ 
lessly, clasping efel unclasping his hand on the 
coverlet with mtomis irritation. At last he 
spoke more resqtptwy than he had yet done. 

“ Storms^jfour father and I have been neigh¬ 
bors and fronds ever since we were boys together, 
and we bad set our minds on being closer still; 
but Ruth’s heart goes against, it, and I pannot 
force her.” 

Storms drew close to the bed and bent his ; 
frowning face near to that of the sick man. 

“ I have been expecting this. Like father like ; 
child. But a man’s pledged word isn’t to be I 
broken through with by a girl’s whim ; or, if so, 

I am not the one to put up with it.” 

“You were always a hard one,” answered 
Jessup, and a little strength flamed up into his 
gray eyes. “ From a child you were that, and I 
have, more than once, had misgivings; but I did 


not think you would be bent on marrying with a 
lass against her will.’’ 

, “ Yee, I would, and like it all the better, 
when her will was broken.” 

Jessup shrunk down in his bed. There was 
something savage in that stern, young face that 
terrified him. Storms saw the feeble movement, 
and went on. 

“Never fear, man, I will find a way to bend 
her will, and make her love me afterward.” 

“ I would rather have her placed by my side 
in the same coffin,” answered the old man. 

«‘ You take back your word ?” repeated Storms, 
savagely. 

“ Yps, I take back my word.” 

Storms turned on hia heel, and, without a syl¬ 
lable of farewell, left the house. As he paused 
a moment under the porch, a glint of Ruth’s 
garments caught his eye, os she was coming 
down the shaded wood-path, after parting with 
Mrs. Mason. 

Ruth saw him coming, and stopped, looking 
around for some chance of escape, like a bird, 
threatened in its cage. 

There was no way of escape, however. On 
one hand lAy a deep ravine, with a brooklet at 
the bottom, and clothed with ferns up the sides. 
On the oilier, wild thickets, such as make that 
portion of a park called the wilderness picturesque. 

“So, sweetheart, you were waiting for me. I 
thought it would come to that,” said Storms. 

Ruth moved on one side without answering. 
Storms could see that a shudder passed through 
her as he drew near, and the evil light that had 
almost died out of his eyes when they fell upon 
her wild beauty, came back with fresh venom. 

“So you think to escape, hal You shie on 
one side, as if a wild beast blocked the path. 
Be careful that you don’t make one of me.” 

“ Let me pass. I wish nothing but that,” fal¬ 
tered the girl, moving as far from her tormentor 
as the path would permit. 

“Not till we have come to an understanding. 
Look you, Ruth Jessup, if you think to pull me 
on and off like an old glove, I am not the man for 
your money.” 

“ I—I have no such thought. I have no wish 
to see you at all.” 

“Indeed !” sneered the young man. 

“ARer what has passed, it is better that we 
shpuld be strangers I” 

“ Nay, sweetheart. I think it is better tJhat 
we should be man and wife.” 

A disgustful shudder shook the girl where she 
stood. 

Storms saw it, and a cold smile crept over his fhce. 

“ That is what I have been telling your father.*" 
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“My flit her! Surely, Barely you have not 
been torturing him!” 

“ Torturing him ! No. But we have come to 
an understanding at last.” 

Rath grew pallid to the lips. 

“ An understanding? How?” 

The terror that shook her voice was triumph 
to him. At least he had the power to torment 
her, and would use it to the utmost. 

“ You ask ? I thought yoti might know what 
manner of man old Jessup is, without asking.” 

“ I know that he is just, but never cruel.” 

“ Cruel I Oh, far from it. Oo ask him if you 
doubt.” 

“ Let me pass, and I will,” answered the girl, 
desperately. * * At any rate, he would not sanction 
your rudeness in keeping me here.” 

“ Rudeness l Of course, you have never been 
here before. Oh, no I I haven't seen you, over 
and over again, watching the path. Only it wasn’t 
rudeness when he came. There was no trem¬ 
bling then—nothing but. blushes.” 

“Let me pass, I say,” cried the girl, tortured 
into courage, “if you would not force me to tell 
the whole world what I know of you. Let me 
pass, and never dare to look upon me again.” 

Storms started, and a grayish pallor spread 
over his face. What did she know? W r hat did 
she niean ? 

lluth shrunk from the cowardly glitter of his 
eyes, and wondered at the sudden palor. What 
had she said to daunt him so? Directly, the 
coward recovered himself. . ..v. , 

“And what would you tell?” he said, with 
forced audacity. “ Is it a terrible sin for a man 
to stop the lass he is to wed, for a word wherever 
he chances to find her. What worse can you say 
of me than that ?” 

Ruth saw the dastardly anxiety in his face; 
but did not comprehend it. He Beemed almost 
afraid of her. 

“Is it nothing that you force your company 
upon me, when it has become hatefhl to me ! Is 
it nothing that you harass a Bick man with com¬ 
plaints, and thrust him back with unwelcome 
visits, when he might otherwise get well ? Is it 
manly to come here at all, when I have told you, 
again and again, that your presence is the most 
repulsive torment on earth to me?” 

The man absolutely laughed again. He wag 
once more at ease. Her words had meant no* 
thing more than the old complaint. Still he 
stood in the girl's path. 

“Why will you torment me so?” she pleaded, 
with sudden tears. “What have I ever done 
that you should haunt me in my trouble?” 

“ I only give you trouble for hate, harsh acts 


for bitter words, insult for insult. You can stop 
them all with a word !” 

* “A word I will never speak!” answered the 
girl, firmly. “ Hear me, once for all, Richard 
Storms. There was a time when you were dear 
to me as a playfellow, and might have been my 
life-long friend-” 

“ Friend !” repeated Storms, with a disdainful 
fling of the hand. “ You might say that much of 
a hound.” 

“But now,” continued Ruth, desperately, 
“ there is not a thing which creeps the earth that 
I loathe as I do the sight of you.” 

This was a rash speech, and the most bitter 
that had ever burned on those young lips. She 
felt that on the moment, for the man's face turned 
gray, as if invisible ashes had swept over it. For 
awhile he stood motionless, then his lips parted, 
and he said, in a deep, hoarse voice, that made 
her shrink in every nerve. 

“There is one other sight that shall be yet 
more loathesome to you 1” 

Ruth attempted to speak, but her lips clove to¬ 
gether. He saw a paleness like his own creeping 
over her face, and added, with ferocious cruelty, 

“Shall I tell you what it is? That of your 
lover—of the man who has stolen you from me— 
in a criminal’s box, with half the county looking 
on.” 

If the fiend had intended to say more, he was 
prevented, for the poor girl sank to the earth, 
turning her wild look on his face, like a deer that 
he had shot. 

There might have been some relenting in the 
man's heart, hard as it was, for he partly stooped, 
as if to lift his victim from the earth; but she 
shrunk from his touch, and sunk into utter in¬ 
sensibility. 

chafter;mx. 

“I must see him. I v?W§9 him. No one 
will tell me the truth but hirntdr. I must know 
it or die !" ;to 

Ruth stood alone within the Tioneysuckle 
porch, white as a ghost, and rendered desperate 
by the words that had smote her into insensi¬ 
bility. How long she had lain in that forest-path 
the girl scarcely knew. When she came to her¬ 
self, it was with a shudder of dread, lest that 
sharp, evil face should be looking down upon her; 
but all was silent. The birds were singing close 
by her, and there was a soft rustle of leaves, no¬ 
thing more. She lifted her head, and with he* 
hands, searched for marks of the blow that seemed 
to have leveled her tb the earth. A blow 1 Sh« 
remembered now it was a word that she had sunk 
under—-a coarse, cruel word, that brought a hor- 
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rid picture with it, from which every nerve in 

her body recoiled. 

She was very feeble, too, and could scarcely 
walk. It seemed as if she never would get to the 
house, the distance appeared interminable. She 
could not keep in the narrow paths that coiled 
along the flower-beds, but wavered in her steps 
from weakness, as her enemy had done from 
wrath, until her feet were tangled in the creeping 
flowers and strawberry vines. 

Her father was lying with his eyes closed when 
she went in, and a smile was upon his mouth. 
Even in his feeble state, he had found strength 
to free his child from a hateful alliance, and the 
thought made him happy. Ruth stooped down, 
and kissed him with her cold lips. The touch 
startled him. lie opened his eyes, and saw how 
wan and tremulous she was. 

44 Ho not fret!” he said, tenderly. 44 Why 
should you, darling? I have sent him away. I 
have told him that the child God gave to me shall 
never be his!” 

At another time this news would have thrilled 
the girl with unutterable joy; but she scarcely 
felt it now. The fear of that man being urged 
upon her seemed a small trouble, while the awful 
possibility he had fastened on her fears was so 
vivid and so strong. 

44 l thought it would please you,” said the sick 
man, disappointed. 14 1 did.” 

“And so it does, father; but we will not talk 
of it now. His coming has tired you, and I—T, 
too. am wanting a little rest. If you do not care, 
I will go away, while you sleep, and rest in my 
own room.” 

“ There is wine on the table. Drink a little. 
I suppose it may be shadows from the ivy, but 
you look pale, Ruth.” 

44 Yes, it is the shadows, but I will drink some 
wine!” 

She poured some wine into a gloss, and drank 
it thirstily; but it brought no color into her 
cheeks, and none came there until she stood in 
the porch, after night-fall, and said to herself, 

44 1 must see him! I will see him 1 I must 
know the truth, or die !” 

This resolve had made her stronger; perhaps 
the wine had helped, for she was not used to it, 
and so the effect was all the more powerful. At 
any rats, she drew the hood over her face, wrapped 
a dark mantle about her, and went out across the 
garden, into the path of the wilderness, mid on 
to the home of which she might some day, God 
willing, become the mistress. When she thought 
of this, came the shadow of that other picture, 
which had taken away so much of her life in the 
path she had trod only a few hours before, and 
Yol. LXVL—10 


that which had been to her a proud Rope was 

blotted out. 

44 1 will believe it from no lips but his,” she 
thought, looking out from the shadows at the vast 
gray building that held her heart in its cham¬ 
bers. 44 Oh, that I knew what was in my father's 
letter.” 

She left the shelter of the park, and walked 
cautiously across the lawn, sheltering her pro¬ 
gress as best she oould among flowering thickets, 
or a great tree that spread its branches here and 
there in forest grandeur. 

She entered the flower-thickets under that 
window, the only one she cared for iu all that 
vast building. A faint light came through it, soft¬ 
ened by falls of lace, tinted by a gleam of silken 
curtains, and broken into gleams by the very 
leaves outside. Her heart gave a wild leap as 
she saw that the shutters were unclosed; then a 
great dread seiied upon her; some person might 
be within the chamber, or lingering in the 
grounds. Cautiously, and holding her breath, she 
crept toward the masses of ivy that wound its 
thick foliage up to the balcony. If it stirred in 
the wind she shrunk bock terrified. Where it 
cast deep shadows downward, she fancied that 
some man was crouching. 

Still the girl crept forward, her anxiety half 
lost in womanly dread of being misunderstood, 
even by the b^Joved being she sought. But, for 
the great agony of doubt at her heart, she would 
have turned even then, so strong was the delicacy 
of her pride. 

She was under the balcony, now, behind the 
; ivy, which covered her like’a mantle. Up the 
narrow steps she crept, and, crouching by the win¬ 
dow', looked in trembling. No one was moving. 
A night-lamp shed its soft moonlight on a marl e 
console, on which some wine and fruit cast gor¬ 
geous shadows. In the middle of the room sto. d 
the couch she had seen but once, shaded with 
clouds of lace, snow-white and filmy, seeming u* 
cool the air, it w*as so frost-like This lace was 
flung back at the pillows, and there she saw her 
husband in a sound sleep. She held her breath, 
she laid her face close to the window. Then with 
impotent fingers, tried the sash. It was fastened 
on the inside. 

What could she do? How arouse the sleeper? 
Impatiently, she beat her hand on the glass. 
Still more recklessly she called her husband’s 
name. 

44 Walton! Walton 

As the words left her lips, a hand was laid on 
her shoulder, from behind, and the shadow of a 
human being fell upon her. 

(to be continued.) 
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EVER Y-D A Y DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

Bt SHUT H. MAT. 


We give, this month, first, ft sea-side costume 


of navy-blue chintz. The under-skirt may be of 



the same material or of a fine blue flannel, and 
the ornamentation of it may follow the design, or 
be somewhat simplified. This under-skirt is 
trimmed with eight ruffles, alternately gathered 
and plaited. The plaited ones are laid very fine, 
and ironed flat before placing upon the dress. 
Of course, the skirt is made just to touch, and 
has additional buttons and loops to shorten it at 
pleasure. The over-skirt is cut about the same 
length of the under one, and looped quite high at 
both sides, forming a short apron front. At the 
sides there is a large bow, the ends of which are 
ornamented with two rows of white worsted or 
cotton braid--the kind called “ Hercules”—very 

llQ 


eoafsc. The anchor ornaments are cut out of 
white cloth or linen, and appliqued on with a 
chain or button-hole stitch. There is a shirt¬ 
waist, with close sleeves, under the jacket. The 
jacket Is double-breasted, with a rolling collar. 
We would advise the jacket to be made of blue 
flannel, as a little extra warmth is often found 
quite desirable for a boating excursion. These 
blue chintzes cost twenty-five cents per yard, and 
some of them have printed borders in white, 
which make a very pretty trimming, either for 
ruffles, or to stitch qn plain. Trimmed as this 
dress is, fifteen or sixteen yards will be re 
quired. 


Above is a Uaveling-drcss of de b4ge. We give 
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the front and back view. It is a simple Redin¬ 
go te, with the addition of a small circular cape. 
^4ay be worn oyer a skirt of the same material, or 
a different one. The American de b£ge can be 


bought for twenty-five cents per yard—the im¬ 
ported cost thirty-seven or fitly—in all shades of 
gray. For the Redingote only, ten yards will be 
required. 

In the front of the number we give a bathing- 
dress of flannel. Gray or blue is the most ser¬ 
viceable. The drawers are fitted to an under¬ 
waist of flannel, and we would recommend it to 
have long sleeves. The over-dresa is cut in a 
loose blouse, with large sailor collar and short 
sleeves, belted in at the waist with a strong lea¬ 
ther belt—the whole trimmed with white cotton 
braid, stitched on. The oil-silk cap is finished in 
front with a plaited frill of colored flannel, or 
it may be made of oil-silk, bound with a colored 
worsted braid. Eight or nine yards of flannel, 
half a yard of oiled silk for the cap. Also, 


in the same engraving, we give a bathing cos¬ 
tume for a little girl of six years. As will be 
seen, it is after the same pattern as the one de¬ 
scribed. 

A little girl’8 dress, made of mohair, percale, 
or pique, comes next. The petticoat is kilted, and 
the front of the over-skirt, is cut long enough, to 
allow for the three deep plaits, where it joins the 
back breadth. These plaits are laid first, then 
the ends, pointed and ornamented with a covered 
button, on each plait. The jaunty little basquine 
is pointed in front, and the postillion at the back 
forms a hollow box-plait in the middle, with long 
points at the sides, simply bound with braid. A 


frill of the material, scalloped out, finishes the 
sleeves and neck. Eight to ten yards of ma¬ 
terial, according to the age and size of the 
miss. 

In the front of the number, we give a Po’o- 
naise of plain or dotted Swiss, or white grena¬ 
dine, to be worn over a black or colored silk 
skirt, suitable for a dinuer-dress or a small even- 
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ing party. The trimmings are gathered ruffles of t 



the same, put an with a heading to stand up. 


The bodice is cut heart-shape at the throat, and 
finished with a double ruche of the same. Puffed 
sleeves, with two ruffles reaching to the elbow, 
complete, this Polonaise. A belt ending with a 
bow and long ends of ribbon, four incheB wide, 
of the color of the under-skirt, is added. Bow to 
match for the hair. Of white grenadine, which is 
two yards wide, three and a half yards will be re¬ 
quired ; single width material, such as dotted 
muslin, eight to ten yards. Dotted muslin costs 
fifty cents per yard ; Grenadine one dollar seventy- 
five cents per yard. 

Opposite, we give, for a boy of eight years, a 
blue flannel suit, with Knickerbocker pants and 
jacket, cut with vest attached—the whole trim¬ 
med with wide, black worsted braid and black 
buttons. Striped and colored stockings are usu¬ 
ally worn. 

We also give, in the front ef the number, a 
very pretty house-dress of black grenadine. It 
has a cut flounce, twelve inches deep on the 
under-skirt, headed by a double quilling of the 
material, bound with silk, either colored or black. 
The Polonaise is cut without darts, and belled in 
at the waist. The trimming only extends down 
the front, and around the neck—the edge is 
simply bound. The tight coat sleeve has a plaited 
cuff, finished with ends placed under the quilling, 
and buttons. Belt of the same with falling bow 
and ends, to which is attached the chatelain for 
fan. Sixteen to eighteen yards of single width 
material. Two and a-half yards of silk for the 
binding. Black, bound with blue or pink, makes 
a very handsome and stylish dress for a young 
lady. 


SPOOL-WAG ON. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVES. 



The foundation is of cardboard; it is cut in < bound with ribbon; eyelet-holes are pierced to 
one piece, and turned up to form the sides. The pass the ribbon through, and a little star is 
whole is covered and lined with silk. A simple worked round each. Ribbon is passed through 
pattern is worked at the edges, which are neatly * the reels to keep them in place. 
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This is a stripe for a cushion, or any other ^ colored silks. It is a kind of work convenient t« 
piece of ornamental fancy work, and is done in i carry when spending an afternoon at a neighbor's. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE FICHU MANTELET. 
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DOLI/S TROUSSEAU 


IT MIS. J AS S WEAVER. 


During the summer months, we have ob¬ 
served a prevalent complaint among the juve¬ 
nile members of families, and the name of the 
affliction is “ Nothing to do.” In compassion to 


mammas and nurses, we give, this month, a very 
inexpensive remedy, in the shape of illustrations 
and directions for making up a doll’s trous¬ 
seau. 


MORNING DRESS. 




The dress is of a small pattern of figured cam¬ 
bric, and is trimmed round with narrow edging. 

DOLL’S CHEMISE. 


The shoulder-piece of the pinafore is of inser¬ 


tion, edged with laoe. A slide or not, according 
to taste, may draw the waist of the pinafore. 

CHEMISE RUSSE. 
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DOLLS TROSSEAU 


WALKING COSTUME. 




Any material may be chosen for this pretty j 
little dress. The tunic is cut straight, except at 
the front, where it is rounded off, and it is > 

CIRCULAR CLOAK. 

Make of dotted flannel, and button-hole the edge. 



Bow and ends of silk, trimmed with fringe. 


fastened to the waist by a band. The baschlik 
nmy be made of fine merino, and is worked round 
with a row of chain-stitch. 


DOLUS PALETOT. 



Make of merino, and trim with braid. 
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MORNING DRESS, 



INSERTION AND EDGING. 

BY MRS. JAN* WEAVER. 
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♦fe give, here, a design for edging in button- < braid. Both are new in pattern, and exceedingly 
hole stitch. Also one for an insertion in waved j pretty, we think. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT J 

What is a Good Novel? —This Is a question often asked 
of us, by young writers, who wish to enter the lists as lite- j 
rati. It is a question often answered in the most contra¬ 
dictory manner. One critic will maintain that no novel is 
good unless it is like Thackeray, and another will claim j 
perfection for tales of an entirely different description. For j 
our part we should prefer to divide works of Action into 
those that delineate character, and into those that are given ] 
up to the story. To the first belongs “ Middlomaish.” To j 
the lost belongs “ The Woman in White.” j 

For popular purposes there is no question that the latter j 
kind of novel is the best. There are ten persons who will 
read a work of Action for its plot, where there is one who 
will read it for its analysis of character. Even in the best 
productions of Fielding and Sir Walter Scott, where both 
descriptions of the novel are to bo found united in one, the 
majority of readers are those who are carried away by the 
story. Take “ Quentin Durward,” as an example. How 
few, comparatively, peruse it for the sake of Its descriptions 
of Louis the Eleventh and Charles the Bold. It is read, as a 
rule, because of its brilliant aud exciting succession of 
incidents. 

Of course, the highest kind of Actitious writing Is that 
which rises into the ideal. Shakspeare’s “ Lear” is an 
illustration In point. Tell that sad tale, in an ordinary, 
realistic way, and it is simply painful. But toll it as he 
tells it, and lol the pain disappears, and wo are lifted out of 
ourselves and cnrrietl upward into an ideal region of sym¬ 
pathy and admiration, and heroism and tears. To see 
Lear die fills us with something of tho same holy rapture 
with which we behold a martyr at the stake. Yea ! to de¬ 
pict tho struggle against temptation, or the warfare against 
wrong, is the noblest object that a writer can lay before 
himself, or herself. But in order to do this the writer must 
have genius. No more talent will suffice. And how few 
have genius I 

There is, for example, Anthtfhy Trollope. He is not a 
genius, but merely a man of firet-rate talent, and he has 
the good Bense to confine himself accordingly to the common¬ 
place. Hence he succeeds. If he were to uttompt a higher 
flight, he would fail. Our advice to young writers Is to 
■tart with tho safe conviction that they ore not geniuses, 
and therefore to rely, first on plot, and then on delineation 
of character for success before attempting the ideal. They 
may be geniuses, but if they are, it will appear, in due time; 
and in the meanwhile they will be nono the worse for their 
hard work and tho knowledge they have earned, so- to speak, 
of their handicraft. 

In Our Next Number we shall begin the publication of 
“Pretty Polly Pemberton,” by our talented and popular 
contributor, Mrs. Fannie Hodgson Burnett None of our 
contributors have a firmer hold on the public than this young 
author. Her stories and novelets are characterized by a 
purity, a truthfulness, and often a pathos, which very few 
equal. Her “ Thco,” given by us last year, was a novelet 
of rare power; and her “Pretty Polly Pemberton,” is even 
better, tf possible. 

Our Steel Engraving. this month, is from a very popu¬ 
lar German picture. Compare these engravings of ours with 
those that appear elsewhere. 
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Summer Costumes continue to be made of lawn, with 
sleeveless jackets, and with basques which, if square, are 
invariably short, but if round, they are generally longer. 
Net mantelets, embroidered with jet, will be fashionable for 
summer wear; they are all tied round tho waist with an 
inner band, tho bow to which may bo either visible or, in¬ 
visible, according to taste. There is no better investment 
at the present time than the tablier and sleeveless jacket of 
jet embroidery, for they can be worn over almost any dress. 
The tablier is long and round: it has no back, but is hooked 
behind the waist, and terminates with loops and Bash-ends; 
the jacket is finished off with a rich jet fringe. Both are 
easily put on, and require no adjustment. Similar tabliera 
and sleeveless jackets are alsp made of black silk, which is 
covered with open embroidery; they aro rich looking, but 
not so effective as the jet, which glistens in every light. 

It is Not a Chromo that we give for a premium, as our 
fair correspondent H. K. thinks, but a superb steel engrav¬ 
ing, a very much more costly affair. A chromo is simply a 
wood-cut, or lithograph, printed in color, and la produced in 
precisely the same way as we produce our colored patterns 
Three or four times a year we give Berlin patterns, in from 
six to twelve colors, which cost more than most chromos; 
yet we make no great boast of this; it is only, on an occa¬ 
sion like the present, when we have to remove a miscon¬ 
ception, that we allude to it at all. Our premium engrav¬ 
ings, on the contrary, are printed from elaborately engraved 
plates, that cost from one thousand to two thousand dollars 
to engrave. The one we are preparing for 1875 will huT® 

! cost more than tico thousand dollars, and It is from an original 
j picture. When persons got np clubs for “ Peterson,” there- 
I fore, they receive a premium of some value. 

Light Silk Dresses that have lost their first freshness, 
and are otherwise out of date, can bo made to look very ele¬ 
gant and fashionable in the following manner. Take, for 
• example, a peacock-blue faille skirt, cover it with plaiting® 
of grenadine, striped with a pencil line of black ; the top 
only should remain plain. A wide sash of the blue faille 
commences on the hips at each side, and Is tied under the 
pouf and plaits at the back. Tho sash-ends also are covered 
with grenadine, aud edged with passementerie and fringe. 
Muslin plaitings are again used ou silk dresses, but these 
are a costly trimming; they soon rumplo aud require re¬ 
novating. 

A New Style or Chignon has been Introduced by Phi¬ 
lippe, the celebrated hair-dresser of Paris. He calls these 
chignons the Directoire. They are very eccentric, forming 
a sort of queue at the back which is fastened tow ard the end 
with a square buckle, either of blue steele or faillo ribbon. 
We hardly think they will take, at least on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Never Give Up till youjhavo exhausted every moans of 
success. A great many things seem impossible, at first 
sight, that yield to persistent efforts. Difficulties are vfe^ 
like supposed ghosts at nightfall; thoy look terrible at a 
distance; but when you approach them, they prove to be a 
sign-post, or some other innocent white object. 

Do Not Worry over little things. It spoife the temper, 
and impairs your good looks. ' 
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A New Volume began with the last number, affording 
a good opportunity to subscribe, especially to those who do 
not wish back numbers to January inclusive. The newspaper 
press everywhere, as well os the general public, pronounces 
44 Peterson" to be the cheapest and best of the lady's books. This 
superiority is so inoontestible, that all we ask is that per¬ 
sons wishing to subscribe, would compare this magazine 
with other lady’s books. The premiums we offer for getting 
up clubs are also more elegant and costly than those offered 
by rival publications. On this point also we solicit com¬ 
parison. In remitting, state whether the subscriptions are 
to begin with January or July. Back numbers can always 
be supplied. 

Mutual Forbearance and concession are indispensable 
to happiness in the family. The greatest mission of love, 
whether between husband and wife, parent and child, or 
brother and sister, is to make us, as if instinctively, “ bear 
and forbear" with each other. 

For Mokmnq Wear, linen and batiste costumes are now 
made in every variety. Dark-blue is still the favorite, and 
will share popularity with stones and grays. Embroidery 
in white cotton is preferred for ordinary linen or lawn cos¬ 
tumes beforo any other ornamentation. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Woman's Education , and Woman's Health: Chiefly in Reply 
to “ Sex in Education." By George F. Comfort, A. M., Dean 
of the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University , N. Y., and 
Mrs. Anna Manning Comfort, M. D. Syracuse: Thomas W. 
Durst on A Co. —This is a very able attack on the opinions 
expressed by Dr. Clark, in his recent work, "Sox In Edu¬ 
cation." It is, as will be seen, a joint composition, and in 
that respect, as representing both the male and female intel¬ 
lect, may be considered worthy of especial attention. The 
authors are quite methodical. They begin by stating the 
propositions that Dr. Clark seeks to maintain, and then pro¬ 
ceed to pass them in review, one by one, and m reply to 
thorn. The book is written in the plainest terms, so that 
there can be no misunderstanding. Wo have not the space, 
in these pages, to hike part in this discussion, but we may 
be allowed to observe, in passing, that we think that both 
Dr. Clark and his opponents exaggerate the ili-health of 
American women. They seem to us to judge the w’hole sex, 
by a narrow observation, derived from our great cities, 
or from particularly unfavorable localities. Whatever crot¬ 
chety writers may assert, our own experience is, that Ameri¬ 
can women, as a class, are as healthy as women elsewhere, the 
conditions of life being the same. The volume is neatly 
printed. 

Meridiana. By Jules Verne. Translated from the French. 
With numerous IUutbmiions. 1 vol., 12 mo. Neva York: Scrib¬ 
ner, Armstrong A Cto.-^The author of this work, which pro¬ 
fesses to narrate the adventures of three Englishmen and 
three Russians In South Africa, has a rare faculty of inter¬ 
esting the reader. Like all French writers of the superior 
class, he is an artist, and never leaves a bit of slip-shod 
work leave his bands. He appeals to the scientific tastes of 
the day, and in this way adds greatly to the reality of his 
stories. His " Journey to the Moon," and “ A Journey to 
the Centre of the Earth,” are both remarkable books. This, 
his latest production, is in no way inferior. The illustra¬ 
tions are numerous and good. 

Some Women's Hearts. By Louise Cluxndler Moulton. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.— A very pleusant volume 
of love-stories. Mrs. Moulton is one of the most conscientious 
authors we have in America: she always tries to do her 
beet; and hence she writes better and better as years roll on. 
No nicer book, for summer reading, has appeared this season. 
It is very tastefully printed and bound. 


John Worthington's Name. By Frank Lee Benedict 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper A Brothers. —The readers of this 
magazine have been familiar, for so many years, with the 
writings of Mr. Benedict, that it is not necessary for us to 
enlarge on his merits as a novelist. The English critical 
reviews accord him the very highest rank, and assert, that, 
in many respects, he is distancing their own authors of fic¬ 
tion. The present is his latest novel. It is a vigorous, 
racy sketch of New York society, full of originality, and 
sparkling with that brilliancy of style which distinguishes 
him at his best. We must caution the reader, especially 
the foreign one, however, against taking Mr. Benedict’s 
picture of New York society as a true picture of American 
society generally. While this novel is not equal, in somft 
respects, to " Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” in others it is greatly 
superior. On the whole, there is, and has been from the first, a 
steady advance in Mr. Benedict. Ho is always faithful and 
conscientious, working in the spirit of a true artist; and 
therefore, with every year, he achieves loftier results. 

Out of the Hurly-Burly; or Life In An Odd Comer. By Max 
Adder. With nearly Four Hundred Illustrations, by Arthur B. 
Frost, Frederick B. Schell, William L. Sheppard, and Edward B. 
Bmsell. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 44 To-Day" Publidting Co. — 
The one thing in which American literature is the moet 
original is its humor. No other nation has, in this genera¬ 
tion, produced such a galaxy of laughter-moving writers us 
the United States has produced in Artemus Ward, in Mark 
Twain, and in numerous others. This author, though a 
new one, is a formidable rival to h)B predecessors. Korsomo 
time his articles have been appearing in the newspapers, but 
this is his first attempt, we believe, at a book, lie is not a 
copyist; his humor is his own. Nor does he seem, us yet, to 
wear out. His jokes, his quips, his odd turns of language, 
his indescribably funny way of putting things, are as fresh, 
in his last page, os in his first. The illustrations are very 
good, and add greatly to the value of the book. 

Sea and Shore. A Collection of Poems. 1 vol, 16 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. —These selections have been made 
with unusual taste, and comprise some of the best poems in 
the language. The volume is most daintily printed and 
bound, and is not too big to put into the pocket, when one 
is about to take a summer stroll. It is a real treasure for 
persons of taste. 

Beaten Paths , or A Woman's Vacation By EUa IF. Thomp¬ 
son. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee A Shepard .—A narrative 
of a trip through Europe, quite pleasantly told, and really 
agreeable reading, though the subject is the most hack¬ 
neyed possible. 

True to Him Ever. A Novel. By F. W. R. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton A Co. —This is a love-story, 
which ends happily, as all such stories should, though not 
till the heroine has long tried her lover by waywardness 
and perverseness. It is capital summer reading. 

The Log of Commodore RoUingpin. By John H. Carter. 
1 vol, 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton A Co. —A hu¬ 
morous story, narrating adventures afloat aud ashore, and 
profusely illustrated with comic sketches, of which some 
are good, but others quite indifferent. Very gtxKl. 

T he Queen of the Regiment. By Catharine King. 1 vol, 8 vo. 
Boston: James R. Osgood A Co. —A very inferior novel, 
quite third-rate indeed, exaggerated and improbable in both 
characters and incidents. 

Margaret Hamilton. By Mm. C. J. Newby. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A novel by the author 
of 41 Kate Kennedy," 44 Trodden Down,” etc. Mrs. Newby 
is a favorite with a large circle of readers. 

The Conscript. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol, 8 vo. Phiada : 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— The period of this novel is that 
of the latter days of the reign of the First Napoleon. Like 
all the stories of this writer, it is full of movement and life. 
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OUB ABM-CHAIE. 1 noontide sun, which bakes and shrivels up all flowers more 

„ . , . ., ^ __ \ or less, and which the pansy is too feeble to resist. Still, a 

Opinions op the Peess.-A» some of om sutacnbers, i«r- tunah i„ e ln Ml but tbo hot 

bops, take no other magazine than tins, it may bo a. » ell, w.fld*. 


occasionally, to quote a few, out of the hundred, ofnotice, “by.ed.and cutting.. It 
of “Peterson," which we receire every month, » that>our £ J purchased atar.y time at the flrutclas. nui- 

reader. may see that «... is really, u, we clamr, the * the gronnd , at the onlinary 

cheapest and bet" of the lady', hook.. Says the Boon. « ^ for romurali or ^ at othm: and thi. i. the way 

and.) Engineer :-It is far ahead of any other work of tho ^ obtained by other, than 

kind.” Says tire St. Sophia (La.) Sentinel: Tire Bteei en- > tUenMelves . ^ D l„ er of these exhibition 

frmvimrs are more beautiful and better executed than *’ uw ... . . . ^ 


Bedes, in plants from the open ground, at the ordinary 
season for removal, or in pots at others; and this is the way 
named show varieties are usually obtained by others than 


gravings are more beautiful and better executed than 
the illustrations of any other publication in the country. ’ > 
“ Ahead of all,” says the Kirksvill (Mo.) Register. “ In 
every respect equal to higher-priced magazines,” says tbo 
Conansville (Canada) Observer. Says the Shieldsborough | 
(Miss.) Republican, “ Peterson leads all others in fidelity to | 
fusliion.” “ A splendid magazine, and getting better all 
the time : we couldn’t do without it,” says the Milan (Mo.) 
Standard. “ Its fashion-plates are superb,” says the Balls- 
ton (N. Y.) Journal. “ Excellent literary matter always 
characterizes Peterson,” says the Cnnajohoirc (N. Y.) Raxlii. 
Says the Delhi (La ) Chronicle, “ Peterson is always mailed 


kindB is now considerable, most of them being great im¬ 
provements on those of bygone times. It is an advantage 
connected with this pretty favorite that any one is likely to 
obtain flowers equal to the In st from a packet of seed saved 
from good strains. Seed should be sown in pans, in the 
usual .manner, in March or the beginning of April. The 
seedlings will soon be ready to plant out in favorable 
weather, nor w ill they fail to bloom during the summer. 
Those which prove inferior should at once be destroyed, lest 
they should at tho period of fertilization injuriously affect 
the produce of hotter kinds. With respect to this, how ever, 
it is hardly worth while for amateurs to trouble themselves 


Dromotlv on time, so that subscribers never have any reu&on j . . . . 

prumpuj Uli 11 AA 1 C, w > about the operation, except as an amusement or experiment, 

to complain of negligence on the part of the publisher: and 1 r ... 

W cuuii AUUI b o , , j . *, „ > superior seed is so cheap and easily obtained. Cuttings (the 

it i« besides the best and cheapest ladies’ magazine m the < . . 


it is besides the best and cheapest ladies’ magazim--— . a . a . a , a . 

^ r plan adopted to reproduce varieties stnctly true to name) 

United States. aro nui j e whenever strong, stubby side shoots can be hud. 

" , . „ . . .. These moke the best plants. They may bo struck in the 

Advertisements Inserted m this Magazine at reasonable < , , , .... __ 

. . . . shade under hand glasses all the summer months. A frame 

Ices. “Petersons Maguzine is the best advertising me- . , , ... , . . 

. . , .. is suitable for the operation, which may l»o commenced in 

ini in the United States: for it has tho largest circulation . * ’ . . . . . .. 

,,..*. . . June. Fifteen inches apart, and mne or ten inches in the 

any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- * m . 

J J p ail • , ,, _ a __ w _ ofw, rows—in fact, sufficiently asunder to allow’for hoeing dowm 

re, ami cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, dOB 1 ’ , . . , . , . 

„ . , ml , , ... - the weeds (pansy borders must be kept clean/—is a con- 

iostnut street, Philadelphia. venIent arran gement A careful watch must he kept for 

E.n«siobp's Oswwjo CoitN Staech, for p—'iings, jellies, -«■««. ""aiis grubs, and other vermin who love young pah- 

_ . _ _ S . :.v . ...1 hnlwiLi Ultmir Thn mum unnntR U’hlf h lifiVA 


Advertisements Inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is tlie best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has tho largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, ami cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, ii06 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


, . a . , . , „ „ , i. v.w,i.w sics as babes love sugar. The main shoots which have flow- 

custards, etc., is considered a great delicacy. It is highly & 

... , .... 7 . „, j i r « cred are not good for cuttings. Cut through tho bottom 

recommended by physiflians for invalids and infants as a , , . ... 

a , a . , , ,. .. „ joint with a very clean, sharp knife, as in fuchsia cuttings, 

nutritious food, very palatable, and easy of digestion. J J 

Leave two or three paireof leaves; in fact, follow the ordi¬ 
nary routine of other soft-wooded subjects. As soon as 
thoroughly struck, plant them out as seedlings are planted. 

HORTICULTURAL. Water J udlciousl y» the 7 win teko ^ I )ure element 

freely where drainago is efficient. Shade blooms, if in* 
“ The P anst, That’s for Thoughts,” says poor distraught lende( j f or B h ow purposes. Keep dead leaves removed—in 
Ophelia. Indeed, few flowers have been more popular, ever ything neat and clean—and you will have success, 

wherever known, than this chaste and elegant object. One Tfae bcgt way ^ f uni i 8 h a bed will be to turn out plants, 
marked advantage that the pansy enjoys over many other guch M are BeQt out froin ^ nurseries, in three-inch pots 
high-grade florists’ flowers, is the simplicity of culture, and in gpring 

Its versatility, or readiness of adaptation to a variety of soils, 

circumstances and localities. It may be grown, with a little --- 

attention, almost any where, and wherever grown, admirably 

repays the troublo devoted to it. The pansy may be cou- MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 

sidored especially the flower for ladies, requiring just such 

patient management, without much labor ami its dirty w ork By ABRAM uvesey m. d. 

and handling of tho soil, as suits the idiosyncrasies of tho - 

fair sex. In fact, it is just tho subject to make a floral pet __ , rTT _ _ „ 

, a , , _ _ . . • « ,. , . No. VII.— The Second Summer. 

and the present improved race affords such an infinite variety 

of markings, such a charming substance and texture, and The term “ second simmer” lias become a by-word and 


repays the troublo devoted to it. The pansy may be cou- MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 

aidored especially the flower for ladies, requiring just such 

patient management, without much labor and its dirty work By ABRAM livezey m. d. 

and handling of tho soil, as suits the idiosyncrasies of tho - 

fair sex. In fact, it is just tho subject to make a floral pet __ . rTT _ e „ 

, a , , _ _ . . . _ , a . a No. VII.— The Second Summer. 

and the present improved race affords such an infinite variety 

of markings, such a charming substance and texture, and The term “ second simmer” lias become a by-word and 
auch a succession of bloom, that there is practically no limit words of dread to every mother Bolicitous Ar the well-being 
to the interest and amusement to be derived from its cui- of her child. Experience, the great teacher, has taught her, 
tivatlon. i perhaps, the danger incident to this period, or if not, obser¬ 

ve recommend, therefore, every lover of the garden, how’- vation at least has shown her that many anxious, sleepless 
ever small it may be, to devote a bed to pansies. The border hours, maybe, attended with many tears, are required to 
should be on a somewhat dry subsoil, to allow moisture to bridge over the life of children at this critical age. 
drain away, stngnnnt water being an abomination to the She is well aware that during the period of teething, many 
plants; for this reason raised beds are advantageous. Sandy die; and again, that the “ second summer” claims its many 
loam, enriched with rotten manure—some prefer cowdung— victims. But let the mother be assured that these results 
and leaf-mould, forrnB a suitable staple, and there should be are not inevitable, that they are not the dispensations of an 
enough of it in depth. The primary rule of correcting de- over-ruling Providence, who “ would that all should live,** 
ficient soils applies here. If too stiff and adhesive, open it but that they do ensue from neglect of duty, from violations 
with light additions; If too porous and light, solidify it with of manifest laws, from injudicious habits, and most culptr 
admixtures of a stronger character. The. locality selected ble carelessness in nursing, feeding, and clothing the infant 
ought to be free, for a few hours, from the ardor of the and child. If the mother, during the period or gestation 
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even, is careless in diet, and becomes very dyspeptic, irrita¬ 
bility of the 6tomach and bowels is apt to be transmitted to 
the child, which favors diarrhea, and renders the disease 
also more intractable. If she nurses too frequently, or be¬ 
gins to feed the child at the table too early, (before teething,) 
giving it a little of everything,” as most mothers admit they 
do, the disposition to summer complaint is seriously fostered, 
and the “second summer” bodes evil to the child, and deep 
solicitude to the mother. If its neck and arms are bare, and 
the lower extremities nearly so, whilst its body is rather 
closely and warmly clad, the changes of temperature during 
the day, or the great difference between mornings and 
evenings and mid-day, causes a repelling of blood from the 
extremities to the body, and all exhalations from the sur¬ 
face are checked, whilst the internal vessols become gorged, 
and the alimentary canal necessarily suffers. 

These facts are patent to any mother who will permit 
herself to reflect one moment; and she should not pooh, 
pooh, them, and boast that she will harden her child to 
these vicissitudes, and to the errors of her own conduct. 
Ah! this hardening of children has robbed many a mother 
of her only habe, and doubtless will continue to do so, not¬ 
withstanding the self-evident nature of the case; just as 
ladies continue most cheerfully to decimate themselves annu¬ 
ally by diseases of the lungs, rather than abate one iota of 
what fashion and folly demand of them. 

During the “ second summer,” then, as well as at all times, 
let all nuts, burnt almonds, and other such confectionery, 
green fruits, and gross food, be entirely discarded; in other 
words, let the child's diet bo simple and plain, consisting of 
milk and farinaceous articles, well cooked; attention to the 
body of the child, by daily spongings, tepid or cold, and 
with or without the addition of salt and the use of “ salted 
towelout-door exercise; well-ventilated rooms; and at the 
first symptoms of derangement of the bowels, administer a 
small dose of castor oil, with two or three drops of lauda¬ 
num ; spiced syrup of rhubarb, or rhubarb cordial, with the 
addition of lime-water, if sickness of stomach, or acidity be 
present, and observe greater vigilance as to the regimen of 
the child. 

In these “ words to mothers,” the means of preventing 
disevna* through correction of errors, are considered of far 
more value to them than any detailed course of treatment 
could possibly be, and therefore therapeautics proper are 
left almost entirely with each one’s family physician. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Oook-Book ha* been letted bp a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper. 

PRK8KBVX8. 

Cherry Jam.—To every pound of fruit weighed before 
stoning, allow three-quarters of a pound of powdered sugar 
and half a pint of water. Stone the cherries, and place in 
a preserving-pan, with the sugar and half a pint of water; 
boil for three-qnarters of an hour, stirring gently; have 
about half tho kernels ready, and throw them in at the last 
moment; give one stir, and pour into pots to cool. 

Another, To every pound of fruit weighed before stoning, 
allow half a pound of sugar; to every six pounds of fruit 
allow one pint of red-currant juice, aud to every pint of 
juice, one pound of sugar. 8tone the cherries, and boil them 
in a preserving-pan until nearly all the juice is dried up; 
then add the sugar, crushed to powder, and the currant 
juice. Boil all together until it jellies, which will be in 
from twenty minutes to half an hour; skim the jam well, 
keep it well stirred, and, a few minutes before it is done] 
crack somo of the stones, and add the kernels; these impart 
a pleasant flavor to the Jam. 


Quince Marmeladc .—Pare and quarter quinces; weigh an 
equal quantity of sngar to four pounds of tho latter; put in 
a quart of water, boil and skim, and have it ready against 
four pounds of quinces, made tolembly tender by the fal¬ 
lowing mode: Lay them in a stone jar, with a teacup!ul - f 
water at tho bottom, and pack them with u littb* .-rg-ir 
strewed belween; cover the jar close, and set it on a s ■t ve 
or cool oven, and let them : >ften till th«\v become red ; *)■.> n 
pour the fruit syrup and a quart of quince juice into h pre¬ 
serving-pan, and boil all togother till the marmalade lie 
completed, breaking the lumps of fruit with the preserving 
ladle. This fruit is so hard, that if It be not done ns above, 
it requires a great deal of time. Stowing quinces in a jar, 
and then squeezing them through a cheese-cloth, Is tho 
best method of obtaining the juice to add as above; and dip 
the cloth in boiling water first, and wring it. 

Another. —Quinces for this purpose must be fully ripe. 
Pare them, cut them Into quarters, take out tho core, and 
put them into a sauce-pan. Cover them with the parings, 
fill the sauce-pan nearly ftill of spring water; cover it closely 
and let them stew over a slow fire till they are Boft and of 
a pink color. Then take out all the quinces from the par¬ 
ings, and beat them to a pulp in a marble mortar. Tako 
the weight of the fruit of fine loaf sugar; put os much water 
to It as will dissolva it, and boil and skim It well. Then 
put in tho quinces, and boil them gently for throo-quartora 
of an hour, stirring them all the time, otherwise they will 
Btick to the pan and bum. When cold, put into flat jars 
and tie down closely. 

Clear Syrup for Fruits. —Take two pounds of sugar, three- 
quarters of a pint of water, and ono egg. Put the sugar 
and water together over night, and when all the sugar Is 
dissolved, add tho well-beaten white of an egg; place this 
mixture on the fire, and when it boils, throw in a cupful of 
cold water, and do not stir tho sugar after this is added. 
Bring it to tho boiling point again, and then place tho pan 
by the side of the fire for tho preparation to settle; remove 
all the scum, and tho sugar will bo ready for use. The 
scum should be placed on a sieve, so that what syrup runs 
from it maybe boiled up again; this also must be well 
skimmed. 

Apple Jelly. —Take about a dozen apples of a kind that will 
boil soft (Codlings or Lord Suffleld;) cover thorn, after peel¬ 
ing them, with water; boil them fast till the water 1 b half 
boiled away, then take them off, and stiain the juice. To 
each pint put one pound of fine loaf sugar; set it on the 
Are, boil it very fast, and tako off the scum. When it has 
boiled a quarter of an hour, put in one large spoonful of 
strained lemon-juice to each pint of the liquor, keeping 
it still boiling fast, and skimming it As soon as you find 
it will jelly, put it Into shape or glosses. If the flavor of 
lemon-peel is approved, put the thin peel of a couple of 
lemons to boll with the apples at first 

Another. —Peel, core, and quarter any kind of applos, and 
to half a pound of fruit put one pint of cold water; boil 
until quite soft, strain through a jelly-bag, and to every 
pint of liquor, which will be thick and muddy, add ten 
ounces of white loaf sugar; boil the liquor ten minutes 
before adding the sugar, then boil until it jellies and is 
quite transparent When taken from the fire, add essence 
of lemon to taste. Tho remaining pulp makes an excellent 
marmalade by boiling with equal weight of light-colored 
moist sugar, and, after boiling, flavoring strongly with 
essence of lemon. 

Siberian Crab Apples. —Boil one pint and ono and a half 
pounds of sugar to a clear syrup; skim it, and let it go cold; 
pierce the crabs with a needle, having wiped them clean. 
To this quantity or syrup put one pound of fruit, and simmer 
them till tender; take them out separately, and pour ths 
syrup over them when a little cooled; add a little lemon and 
orange-peel boiled tender. The preserve Is very nice If half 
the syrup Is taken away and brandy supplied Instead. 
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Tomato Fig*. —Take six pounds of sugar to one peck, or ; 
sixteen pounds, of ripe tomatoes—the pear-shaped look best) 
put them over the Are, without peeling, in your preserving- 
kettlo, their own juice being sufficient without the addition 
of water; boil them until the sugar penetrates and they are 
clarified. They are then taken out, spread on dishes, flat¬ 
tened and dried in the sun, or in a brick oven, after the 
bread is taken out. A small quantity of the syrup should 
be occasionally sprinkled over them whilst drying; after 
which, pack them down in jars, sprinkling each layer with 
powdered sugar. The syrup is afterward concentrated and 
bottled for use. They retain surprisingly their flavor, which j 
is agreeable, and somewhat similar to the best figs. Ordi- J 
nary brown sugar may be used, a large proportion of which 
is retained in syrup. < 

Blackberry Jam. —Take twelve quarts of blackberries, three j 
.pounds of sour apples, ten pounds of Bugar. When the juice < 
is drawn, and the sugar dissolved, take out three pints, and \ 
strain for jelly or blackberry syrup, (for each of which I 
append directions,) then boil down as usual, and put into 
either moulds or jars. For the Jelly. —Add three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar, and the juice of half a lemon to the 
strained blackberry juice, and boil till it jellies. For Syrup .— 
Take half an ounce each of ground nutmeg, allspice, and 
cinnamon, and a quarter of an ounce of ground cloves; 
boil these in the juice till all strength is extracted, then, 
while hot, add a pint of French brandy. 

To Preserve Peaches or Apricot*. —The fruit must not be too 
ripe ; choose the largest when they begin to soften, cut them 
in half with a silver fruit-knife; weigh the same quantity of 
sugar as you have of fruit, and strew a little over it; next 
day pour the syrup that will have run from it and the rest 
of the sugar into a clean suuce-pan; boil very gently for six 
or seven minutes, keeping it well skimmed; add the fruit 
aud kernels, which have been previously cracked and 
blanched; simmer till it clears; put the fruit singly into 
pots, and pour the syrup and kernels over it. 

DMXK8. 

Ginger Beer. —Take two and a quarter pounds of loaf 
sugar, one ounce of cream of tartar, one ounce and a half 
of ginger, two tablespoonftils of brewer’s yeast, two lemons, 
and nearly three gallons of yeast. Bruise the ginger, put 
it into a large earthen pan, with the sugar and cream of 
tartar. Peel the lemons, squeeze the juice, strain it, and 
add, with the peel, to the other ingredients; then pour over 
them throe gallons of boiling water. When it has stood 
until it is only just warm, add the yeast. Stir the contents 
of tho pan, cover with a cloth, and let it remain near 
the fire for twelve hours. Then skim off the yeast, and 
pour the liquor off into another veseel, taking care not to 
shake it, so as to leave the sediment Bottle it imme¬ 
diately, cork it tightly, and in three or four days it will bo 
ready for use. 

Gooseberry Wine (Sparkling.) —To every pound of goose¬ 
berries, (they must bo full-grown, and not turned for ripen¬ 
ing,) when picked and bruised, put one quart of water; let 
it stand three days, stiring It twice a day; to every gallon of 
juice, when Btrained, put three pounds of loaf sugar; barrel 
it immediately, and to every twenty quarts of liquor add 
a bottle of brandy. Suspend a small bag of isinglass in the 
barrel; keep it in barrel a year, unless the sweetness goes 
off sooner. A brandy cask is best. 

Sanla Liqueur. —Take the rind of six Seville oranges. Put 
it into a wide-mouthed bottle, and cover with rum. At the 
end of a week, pour off the rum. Put two pounds of Ja¬ 
maica sugar, and pour over it two pints of boiling water. 
Stir till dissolved. Squeeze the juice of the oranges into 
tiie syrup; add the rum; stir all together; strain through a 
jelly-bag, and bottle. The liquor should be quite clear. 


Elder Wine.-—To a gallon of elderberries put an equal 
quantity of water; boil them till they dimple, (about three- 
quarters of an hour,) then stralh clear off; pressing the 
berries a little; then to each gallon of liquor put four pounds 
of moist sugar; boil it full half an hour, until the scum has 
done rising, with some ginger and cloves tied up in a piece 
of muslin; then set to cool, and when nearly cold put into 
it a yeast toast; let it work gently three days, then put it 
into the cask with some spice, as before; when the fermen¬ 
tation ceases, stop it close. Add some brandy of you like. 

Bitter*. —Take one ounce of Seville orange-peel, half an 
ounce of gentian root, quarter of an ounce of cardamoms; 
husk the cardamoms, and crush them with the gentian root 
Pot them in a wide-mouthed bottle, and cover with brandy 
or whisky. Let it remain for twelve days, then strain and 
bottle it for use, adding to it one ounce of lavender-drops. 

Essence of Ginger. —Take one pound and a half of un¬ 
bleached ginger, powdered very’ fine, to a quart of spirits of 
wine; cork it tightly, and shake It every day for a month. 
Strain it through fine muslin before using It. 

Lemonade. —Upon the very thin rind and jujee of four good 
sized lemons put sugar to your taste, and three pints of 
boiling water. The lemonade should be made thirty-six 
or forty-eight hours before using it. Leave the peel in one 
day. Strain before using. 

Another. —Peel too large lemons very fine, trim off all 
the whito rind, and cut the lemons into thin slices, place 
them and the thin rind into a jug >vith half a pound of 
white sugar; pour in a quart of boiling water; cover over 
and leave it until cold; strain into a jug or decanter, and 
servo. 

Another. —Put two pounds of white sugar into two quarts 
of water that has been boiled; add this to the juice only of 
eight lemons; when the sugar is melted, strain through a 
napkin, and serve. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Breakfast Dishes. —To one tableepoonfhl of rice, boiled till 
soft and drained, add & piece of butter, the yolk of an egg, 
one tablespoonful of Harvey’s sauce, a .little white pepper, 
Cayenne, and salt; set on the fire, and stir well together; 
add any dressed fish, cut info pieces, warm it gradually,and 
send to table. Soles and haddock are excellent. West¬ 
phalian Croquettes. —Mix a little grated ham with some mash¬ 
ed potatoes, two hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, butter, 
pepper, and salt, and make into croquettes. 

Scrambled Egg*. —Break four eggs into a sauce-pan, into 
which a large pat of butter has been thrown, and keep stir¬ 
ring the whole until they are cooked, which will be in a 
few minutes. You will know when they are done by their 
appearance, as they will get into lumps. 8ome bnttered 
toast should be ready on which to spread eggs, and then 
pepper and salt them. Some people add the latter while 
cooking. The are eaisly prepared and very good. 

Oyster Sausages. —Take half & pound of lean mutton, three- 
quarters of a pound of beef-suet, two score of oysters; scald 
them and take off the beards. Chop all together, and some 
bread-crumbs and yolk of an egg. Season with salt, white 
pepper, and mace. Mix these together into the form of 
sausages; fry them in the usual way. 

Scalloped Oyster*. —Toast several slices of bread quite brown 
and butter them on both sides; take a baking-di-h, and pat 
the toast around the sides instead of a crust. Pour your 
oysters into the dish, and season to your taste with butter, 
pepper, and salt, adding mace or cloves. Crum bread on the 
top of the oveters, and bake it with a quick heat about flf- 
j teen minutes, 

j Ham Toast. —Chop some lean ham fine, put it In a pan 
| with a little pepper, a lump of butter, and two eggs beaten; 
> when well wanned, spread on hot buttered toast, and servo. 
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PA8HI0N8 FOE AUGUST. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. the tAblier, it consists of two breadths, exit with a seam down 

the centre of the front and drown upward on the drew im- 
Tto I. House-Dress of Gray Foulard, with plain skirt, terminating at the back with straight frills and 

trimmed with rosc-colored bows down the front, <*‘ ch Jx> w ^ , and euJg of ri bbon. Bows of ribbon, or else a 

edged with guipure lace. Small, puffed tunic at the back. ^ ^ pluced down the front seam. These deeptabllera 
Over the plain waist is worn a loose rose-pink silk y, ^ alfK) buccww f u ]iy oimulnted with trimming. Plaitings 
edged with white guipure lace, and fitting closely at the ^ fl ouncwJ are still plentifully used on lower skirts; the 
back. Black velvet bow at the neck; and bands of black former an , to the skirt twice, once at the upper edge 

YelTet divide the puffs of tbo sleeves. ftnd once Jn the centr s, giving the effect of a flat plaiting, 

Fio. II.— Walking-Costume. —The petticoat is of black ft ^ f r m below*. The front breadth is trimmed with 

silk, with one deep flounco. Polomuse of 6cru-colored these dou | lle ^ titc hed plaitings, which are 


back. Black velvet bow at the neck; and bands ol uiacK fortner ^ caught to the skirt twice, once at the upper edge 
velvet divide the puffs of tbo sleeves. ftnd once Jn the centws giving the effect of a flat plaiting, 

Fio. ii.— Walking-Costume. —The petticoat is of black w j t h a loose frill Ih>Iow. The front breadth is trimmed with 
silk, with one deep flounco. Polonaise of 6cru-colored ^ Qr two thw}e double-stitched plaitings, which are 
batiste, long, and closod in front, and round and open at curvw j higher at the back until five or seven are introduced, 
the back, edged with black and white striped lawn. The ^ curye wrving to out ii ne the tunic or upper-skirt, 
sash, top trimming of the sleeves, front and neck of the Bonnets.— As for bonnets, there is no eml to the variety 

dress, are trimmed with the same lawn. Black straw hat, ^ fertile invention of the Paris milliners. The latest 
with 6cru-colored feathers, and gray veil. novelty is a plateau of fine Btraw, which is not trimmed at 

Fio. ui.—Walking-Dress of Guay Mohair.— The upper ^ bu t has an enormous wreath Inside, which consequently 
part of the skirt is made of blue silk ; and one blue silk on the hair. Those wreatlis are formed either of corn 


ruffle, with two gray mohair ones, finish the lowor-skirt flowers ftnd apples, or of shaded roses of all colors, and the 
The upper-skirt is of the gray mohair, simply hemmed, brim, being lined with black velvet, the flowers show to nd- 
pointed in front and at the back. Gray mohair sleeves, with TantAg0i p or these enormous wreath, sprays of lilac, pale- 
deep cuff of blue silk. Blue silk vest and over-jacket of blue convolvuli, and wood violets are also used. Tho Btyle 


black silk. Black chip hat, trimmed with blue ami gray 
feathers, and blue veil. 

Fio. iv.-Carriaok-Drf.8S or White Barf^k.—T he skirt 
has one ruffle, headed by a baud of blue ribbon A blue | 
silk coat-tmsque, with black velvet buttons, and having the ! 
front tabs edged with a blue and black netted fringe. Black 
lace hat, trimmed with white roses and blue ribbon. 


of the bonnet consists in having nothing outside, not a 
flower nor a bow of ribbon, not even a spray of leaves 
round tho crown. The wreaths are formed in a particular 
manner, and produce a charming effect, especially at the 
side. Black straw bonnets are ornamented with white 
lilies of the valley. A vast quantity of bonnets, made of 
course straw, called “ Paillassou,” have been introduced. 


Fio. v.—Afternoon-Dress of White Muslin, worn over Th ey have China crepe crowns the color of the dress, and 
a white foulard skirt, the bottom of which has oue deep aro tr i mmpd w jth Valenciennes lace, with a single flower 
flounce of white ami lilac striped foulard. Lilac bow at the nesit p. d a t the side. Bonnets are also trimmed with wide 
back of the waist, and a plaiting of lilac ribbon at the skirt Bcurv ,. ri u f 80 ft twilled silk, which are white or any plain 
and sleeves; a blond lace also trims the skirt and sleeves. Co i or) am j sometimes have jet figures on th.-ir pointed ends. 
White chip hat, trimmed with bunches of lilacs. White g,, me (J f the scarves, such as violet Ones, are scalloped at tho 


parasol, with an edging of lilac silk. edge, and button-hole stitched. All are placed in soft folds, 

Fio. vi. —House-Dress of Black Grenadine. or i oups round the crown, and either a wing or a flower 

Fio. vii.—Polonaise of White Muslin Ovf.r a Pink added at tho back. Valenciennes lace is much used on black 
Silk Skirt. chip bonnets; and white chip bonnets, wlo u trimmed with 

We also give a style of linen collar, edged with guipure velvet, have coqulllds of lace, with a stemle-s ]>alo pink or 
lace, for either a boy or a girl. Also two summer hats, and creamy white rose, and without foliage in tho centre, 
a black velvet belt and bag, embroidered in jet. Crimped plaitings are vory general inside both ordinary and 

General Remarks.—W e have given tho newest and dressy bonnets, 
prettiest of the many styles of bonnets, bats, fichus, etc., 

and havo but little to say of the fashions generally, as there - - 

is usually no change at midsummer; and each lady dresses 

so much to suit her own ideas of beauty, that it is almost NOTICES, 

impossible to give any fixed rnlee; but it Is rather taken In Remitting, for “Peterson’s 

for granted that tho more dressy habits of silk and grena- the top of yolir letter, your post-office, 
dines have basques, and fully-trimmed skirts, with tablier, possible, procure a post-office order oi 
which is sometimes only a separate apron, and sometimes pobtH>ffic0 or der cannot be hud, get a d 
not Polonaises are seen yet in cashmere, linen, cambric, Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: 
and other morning costumes; likewise in the new trans- had, send greenbacks or notes of Nati 
parent silk canvas and elaborately embroidered silks. ticular p, address the letter to Charlei 
Basque bodices retain a simpler outlino, but are more trim- Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
med than formerly. The fichu basques that cross in front ay Persons ordering the Magazine 
over the chest, look well in grenadine, especially when the ers muBt to f or the supp 

folds are edged with lace. Black silk basque bodices are polisher has no agent for whom ho is 
elaborate with steel and jot embroidery with lace, possemen- £y When the direction of a Magaz 
terie, and fringe, all jetted. Bay a t what post-office it was received, 


Polonaises are usually of a different color or pattern of j p, to ^ sent to In future. 


NOTICES. 

Aw- In Remitting, for “Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on l’hihuh Iphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot bo 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par¬ 
ticular to address the letter to Charles J. Peterson, No. 300 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ay Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of tho work. Tho 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

Ay When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 


material from the petticoat, but the sleeves and sash are j 
often of the color and material of the petticoat. Sometimes, < 


Ay Contributors, who with to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 


where basques are worn, the plain, solid color Is used for 5 manuscripts that we cannot use. 


the petticoat, basque, and sash; the over-skirt and sleeves 
being of the figured material. The bodices are all finished 


at the top with collar* of the same material, laid flat In front, 1 the lines. 


Ay Subscribers in the British provinces, must remit 
twelve cents extra each, to pre-pay the American postage to 


but standing upright, and wide at the back, either plain or 
in full box-plaits. < 

Over-Skirts are not draped on the hips, but are merely 
long aprons hooked together at the back, under sashes made 
up with loops. When either cashmere or camel’s-huir forms 


Ay No subscription received, at club prices, for leas than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with eithor the January 
or the July number. 

Ay Back numbers fer 1872,1873, and 1S74, may bo had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE B OUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


*’ 0R FIRST-CLASS PIANOS,sent on trial. Cir- 
ty&O U culm s free. U. S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 

A DYERTISERS1 Send twenty-five cents to GEO. 
ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, New York, for the r 
l\ mphlet of one hundred pages , containing lists of 3G00 
newspapers, and estimates showing cost of advertising. 

di £* -> per day at home. Term# Free. Address 

$0 * o-vU Geo. Stinson A Co., Portland, Maine. 

IPU 0115 U I ladiesTcareful of 

H ftc fl M their feet always wear 

HE Hi w fa 1 V Bl B ENGLISH CHANNEL 

ttl #1161 A SkRIAflPH Shoes, and buy none other. 

j ‘‘t raUf W A dark lino around the 

1V fl ■ int 3^ SSI sole near the edge shows 

where the channel is cut. No more ragged soles. Make 
your dealer got them for you. 

QOAA A MONTE TO AGENTS 

■ h/slfiSB to Boll the IMPROVED “HOME 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “LockStitch”Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address Johnson. Clark 
Sc Co., Boston, Ma^s.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Louisville, Ky., or St.Louis, Mo. 


EVEHY LADY SHOULD HiVVE A SET 0£ 

GOODRICH’SSHEMMERSI 

Consisting of Four Widths and a Dross Binder. Sent by 2Iall on Receipt of Price. 

ForSale by nil Sewing Machine Agents. \ II ft pflnnDIPU C205 State Street, CHICAGO. ILL.| 
Kxrrrtce, Only One I)ollar~&l j II Ui UUUun!Ullf (103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA." 

Inventor of The Groodrioh Tnch. Blarher. 


Save Fifty Dollars! 

THE NEW FLORENCE. 

PRICE, $20 below ) any other first-clas 
VALUE, $20 above * Sowing Machine. 

SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 

Every tnachlnc warranted. 

Special terms to clubs and dealers. 

Send for circulars to the 
Florence S. M. Co., Florence, Mass., 
or 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OLTON’S ?5av?b c s t 


FAMILIES cock them, “The Best." DEALERS treble sales with 

H_ 

Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts qf Choicest Fruits. 
Bslicious, Strictly Pure, Economical, Acknowledged th e BEST. 

PURIFY THE SKIN 

By removing all taint from, the b Jr >od. Thin con be efieeted 
with absolute certainty by using Stafford'* Iron an<l 

$u 1 2 >lin r Powders. Whether the initiating principle 
in the circulation be that which causes scrofula , salt rheum , 
scald head, or any cutaneous erv]>lions , the beneficial effect 
will be the same. The sulphur converts the unhealthy srerr- 
tions of the body into a gaseous form, and they are thrown 
off from the surface by the increased vigor imparted to the. 
circulation by Vte tonic notion of tile iron. The 
morlfld matter which causes Vie exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains to 
natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Packaee. 12 Powders, $1* 
6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 

HA EE A RITKFX. 

21$ Greenwich Rtroet. New Verb, 



A PLUG OP GOLD 

in a hollow tooth may bo a necessary evil, but it is be 9 t to 
escape a dental operation by the timely use of that superior 
antidote to dental decay, “FRAGRANT S0Z0D0N T. M 


Avoid deleterious dentrifices, which mar and injure 


the 


teeth. The endorsement of S0Z0D0NT by our most 
eminent dentists, physicians and scientific men, has made 
it a standard toilet essential in almost every home. The 
teeth are rendered time-proof by the regular use of this 
botanical preparation. No tartar can encrust them, no 
canker effect the enamel, and no species of decay infect the 
dental bone. Sold by Druggists nnd Perfumers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR 

THIS MAGAZINE 


f Are received onlv by WM. J. CARLTON, Adv»HS»'° 
1 i- ~ " * 


_ Agent, 30 Pork Row, New York. 
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LADY’S SLIPPER IN SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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•WITH MY BIBLE. 1 ’ 


[Se« the Story, “ The Secret Panel."} 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 
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SHAWL M A NT K LET—FRONT. BOY’S SCOTCH SUIT. 
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IN HAPPY MOMENTS. 
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THE SECR 

BY RUTH 

I hat) been darning stockings all the morning 
for those four great, romping/precious boys until 
my head ached violently, and my heart beat very 
impatiently. I had hoped to secure time for at 
least fifteen minutes' practice on Beethoven’s 
lovely “Moonlight Sonata,” that morning, and 
now the hands of the little bronze clock pointed 
to two o’clock, the children were just home from 
school, and the last hole just latticed over. No 
music for me that day ! My assistance would be 
urgently needed in the afternoon with lessons, 
and other mending, and I must forget my desires 
for reading and practising. Oh, dear I 

Don’t think, gentle reader, that I was an im¬ 
patient, querulous mother, repining at those legi- 
mate duties, which every maternal heart loves to 
perform. I was only an aunt , just nineteen, with 
the cares and responsibilities of a woman of thirty. 
When sister Bessie died, her husband would allow 
none but myself to act as her substitute. I under¬ 
stood the children, and dear Bessie’s disciplinary 
methods, he said, better than any of his family. 
So, young as I was, I cheerfully undertook the 
charge, simply because I loved Bessie so much. 

The circumstances of that morning had been 
peculiarly trying; and, completely discouraged, I 
felt anything but patient and gentle. The cares 
of a wife and mother come so geadually, that a 
woman is fully prepared to meet them, and can 
bear submissively the troubles which her own off¬ 
spring bring. But when these same heavy bur¬ 
dens fall upon the shoulders of a young girl, whose 
education is still unfinished, and whose mind and 
heart need much moulding, it is more than she 
can carry uncomplainingly. 

Father and mother died when I was quite 
young, leaving me to Bessie’s faithful keeping. 
So, when God took her, I was left alone, indeed, 
in this strange world. And at the time of Bes¬ 
sie’s death, l lost one whom I had thought to 
call my best earthly friend always. Philip Car¬ 
rington and I had grown up together with that 
Vol. LXVI.—12 


E T PANEL’. 

SIDNEY. 

peculiar love which, commencing at infancy, I 
might say, grows and strengthens with the years, 
until it has twined itself so tightly around the na¬ 
tures of its victims, that to root it out seems like 
snapping the tendrils of the heart. The histories 
of our lives were singularly similar, with this one 
exception, that while his father, a rich banker, 
left his family abundantly provided for, mine, a 
a poor minister, left scarcely enough to clothe me. 
Mr. Carrington died when Philip was only a year 
old, leaving six children and a very delicate wife, 
who survived him only a year. A maiden sister 
of Mr. Carrington then undertook the charge of 
his family, bringing the children up wretchedly, 
and spoiling them all but Philip, who was too noblo 
to be influenced by her proud, mercenary ideas. 
As father had labored very assiduously in seasons 
of affliction in the Carrington family, doing all in 
his power to relieve and help them when they wero 
too sorrowful to think for themselves, Mrs. Esther, 
the aristocratic spinster, deemed it her Christian 
duty to call upon us once a year. She would sail 
in upon us with majestic dignity, talk to us as 
though we were servants, and advise us with start¬ 
ling authority. Her visits lasted, happily for us, 
about ten minutes, when, realizing the exceeding 
greatness of her modest charity, she would rise 
ostentatiously, hand a five-dollar bill to me, as a 
“ little pin-money, poor dear, don't speak of it to 
the church.people,'’ and leave. Even after “rich 
George Thurston” married Bessie, she continued 
her annual call and donation, much to my humi¬ 
liation and disgust. She would allow none of the 
girls to visit us; “ children of poor ministers, my 
dears, are unsuitable companions for David Car¬ 
rington’s daughters,” she used to say; but, after 
Bessie became Mrs. Thurston, she so far forgot our 
degradation as to permit their calling upon us occa¬ 
sionally. With Philip she could do nothing. So, 
finally dismissing him from her thoughts, as “ de¬ 
mocratic and ungrateful,” she never mentioned 
our name, except in scorn. 

1C7 
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THE SECRET PANEL. 


What a deplorable crime this poverty is! Philip 
loved Bessie dearly, and often, laughingly, told 
George it was nothing but his. George’s, age which 
secured her for him, for Bessie was ten years 
older than Philip, and she had been an invalid 
for two or three years, but was seriously sick only 
two weeks. Every day Philip’s card was sent up 
with choice fruit, exquisite flowers, and refreshing 
delicacies of all descriptions. Dear sister, I knew 
from the first she was getting ready for the 44 New 
Jerusalem,” and yet no one else could see the 
14 angels’ wings.” George, so completely blinded 
by the physician's words of comfort, confidently 
expected that she would be well in a week or two. 
But Bessio and I knew. And she was 14 only wait¬ 
ing till the angels opened wide the mystic 
gate.” 

But how mysteriously Philip and I were sepa¬ 
rated. So it is, our joys and sorrows come to us in 
lightning flashes; stunning us so suddenly that it 
seems, when we arouse ourselves, like a wonderful 
dream. She, sister, died on the 5th of November, 
Philip’s twenty-first birth-day; an occasion antici¬ 
pated with much expectation by him, as giving 
him possession of his handsome property, and his 
liberty. Only a month ago Bessie and I had hoped 
to assist merrily at this celebration. And now she 
was lying cold and still. 

At such times no human sympathy, not even the 
dearest, can give us consolation. It is only in the 
Word of God that we can find comfort. I was sit¬ 
ting, with the big, old-fashioned Bible in my lap, 
reading the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians, and 
repeating to myself, again and again, the glorious 
promises, 44 for the dead shall be raised,” 44 the 
corruptible shall put on incorruption,” “ the mor¬ 
tal shall put on immortality,” when I heard, 
through the open door of my room, the voice of 
Philip in the hall below. He was asking Jane, 
4 ‘if Miss Ruth would see him.” I had given 
orders not to be disturbed, for I felt that I could 
not bear the sight of a strange face ; and I hardly 
expected him to call, on that day at least. But 
at the sound of his voice. I almost resolved to 
change my resolution; and yet, somehow, I could 
not let even Philip break in on that solemn hour. 
While I hesitated, I heard the outer-door shut, 
and the question was decided for me. He was 
gone. 

He never came to the house but once after that, 
and then it was to bid us good-by, preparatory to 
starting for Europe. I had just returned from 
Greenwood, about a week after Bessie’s death, 
when he was announced. With a glad, little flut¬ 
ter of my heart i went down, sadly, but caraly to 
meet him. As I entered the parlor, little Howard 
was lamenting, most clamorously, over something, 


which seemed to distress him exceedingly, and 
upon inquiry, I found it was in connection with 
Philip. “Oh, dear!” sobbed Howie, “Mr. Car¬ 
rington’s going away to ‘ Rope,’ and I love him, 
and don’t want him to go; and mamma’s gone, 
and everybody. Oh, dear!” 

With filtering and astonished voice I turned to 
Philip for his explanation. With a strangely dig¬ 
nified demeanor, he answered evasively. “How¬ 
ard is excited, and makes a great deal of nothing.” 
44 Aint you going?” shouted Howard, from be¬ 
hind the door, where he hod hidden to conceal his 
tears. Anxiously I waited his reply, looking 
steadily at him. 44 Yes, I sail on Wednesday, Miss 
Ruth. Won’t you give me your blessing, and as 
many commissions os I can conveniently execute 
in three years?” 

I almost fainted, I was so overcome with aston¬ 
ishment and sorrow. Was this my old Philip ? 
We were certainly not engaged, but still w ? e had 
loved each other before Bessie died. Happily, 
my pride came to my assistance, and I answered 
haughtily. “ Thank you. I can purohase what 
I need here.” 

With a few affectionate farewell words to the 
children, he rose, and taking my hand in his, 
said, 44 Take care of yourself, Ruth; when you 
need a friend, think of me. Good-by, and God 
bless you all;” and hastily kissing little three- 
year-old Ruth, he was gone. 

When the front-door closed I flew to my room, 
where only God knows how I suffered 

But, how my tide of recollections have drifted 
me away from that unhappy Wednesday, and my 
stocking-darning. We were just seated at dinner, 
I, with disheveled hair and morning-dress, for it 
was snowing hard, and I had expected no visitors, 
when Mabel Carrington’s little coup6 drove up, 
and she, with her sister Edith, alighted. For a 
moment I felt wickedly rebellious, and wished I 
was fashionable and rich; but I soon forgot these 
inconsistent emotions in my desire to touch up 
my appearance before they should enter. But a 
little reflection induced me to conclude that 1 
would see them in my housewife garb. They 
both rushed at me with such vehemence and affec¬ 
tion, that I was nonplussed, and really would 
have preferred their stateliness. “My dear 
Ruth,” simpered Mabel, 44 we are getting up 
tableaux for Saturday night, and you must form 
one of the party; we need you for several cha¬ 
racters. Let me see, what are they ? 4 Morning,* 
4 Noon,’ and 1 Faith.* Now don’t shake your 
head, we have calculated upon your lovely face, 
and certainly shall expect you. Your sister has 
been dead over a year, and you must come: no¬ 
body will think strange of it,” etc., etc., until in 
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perfect desperation, I promised to be present at 
the rehearsal the next day. 

1 knew full well that somebody had failed them, 
and in an extremity they had thought of me; 
still I decided to go, for I felt impelled by a strange 
force, which I could not explain* to enter the 
Carrington’s house. 1 wanted to . see Philip’s 
home. 

I was in a strange flutter of excitement from 
Wednesday until Saturday. It was not that I 
feared my ill-success in the personification of the 
various characters assigned to me, or that I an¬ 
ticipated with enthusiastic delight the fashion¬ 
able and uncongenial entertainment; but there 
was that premonition of “ coming events.” Ah ! 
how often “ they cast their shadows before.” The 
intervening days flew by swiftly, and with strange 
emotions, I recognized myself in the elegant mir¬ 
ror occupying the pier in “Miss Esther’s bou¬ 
doir.” I was actually permitted to dress in this j 
fastidious lady’s-room. The house was so ini- j 
mense, that the amateur performers had ample ; 
accommodations, each young lady being offered ; 
a separate dressing-room. By a strange acci- : 
dent, or as it afterward proved a loving Provi¬ 
dence, Miss Carrington’s charming little apart¬ 
ment was chosen for me. My coadj utors all being 
well acquainted, preferred to arrange their toi¬ 
lets merrily in trios, and quartettes, rather than 
be located alone. I had noticed when I entered 
the room a very old-fashioned cabinet, occupying 
an obscure corner, and looking decidedly lonely, 
and out of place among its very modern neigh¬ 
bors. Being extravagantly fond of antiquities, I 
prepared for a leisure examination of it, during 
the long intermission between my first and second 
tableau. The top was glass, and underneath 
were choice specimens of shells, which attracted 
my eye and attention so much, that I sat down, 
and proceeded to look them over, leaning uncon¬ 
sciously against the side of the cabinet. In doing 
so, I must have touched a secret spring, for the 
whole paneled side fell out, as the lid of a desk 
when you drop it to write upon, and letters, 
books, and papers were scattered around. I re¬ 
placed all the articles, without glancing at their 
wrappings, until I picked up a little box neatly 
tied, whose handwriting wa9 so singularly fami¬ 
liar, that I allowed myself to stop and read the 
signature. “ Miss Ruth Sidney.” Certainly, 
that was my name, and this package belonged to 
me indisputably. I determined to open what I 
felt must be mine. So, closing the panel as best 
I could, I undid, with trembling fingers, the 
mysterious bundle. Enclosed was a dainty white 
box, with a few withered flowers, and a letter for 
me, the perusal of which produced such mingled 


emotions that I cannot now tell whether joy, or 
sorrow, love or anger, were the most prominent. 

It was from Phillip, revealing his passionate love 
for me, and requesting me to put the accompany¬ 
ing rose-buds in Bessie’s hand, when she was 
laid in her coffin. -«* I shall learn my fate from 
these flowers,” he wrote. “If they are in dear 
Bessie’s hand, I shall be with you this evening; 
if not, the alternative remains with God. 1 can¬ 
not send a gift of formal flow’ers to precious 
Bessie, and I want her linked with my love in 
some way.” 

How well I remembered Miss Esther’s officious 
call the morning of the.funeral; but how she 
secured possession of these love-freighted articles, 

I could not tell. Just then the Bummons came 
for me to prepare for my second and third tab¬ 
leaux, and with a happy, angry, vindictive spirit, 

I quickly equipped myself for the farcical per¬ 
formance. When it was over, I retreated hastily 
from the congratulations and flatteries of the in¬ 
sipid fops who laid in wait, with rude compli¬ 
ments for the successful participants, and fled to 
the room for my quiet black dress, preferring not 
to be seen in my fancy dress again. Then with 
a swimming head, and a raging heart, 1 walked 
straight toward the unapproachable Miss Esther, 
and in an authoritative voice, which she seemed 
to understand, for she rose immediately, I 
said, 

“ Miss Carrington, I would like to see yourself 
and nieces alone in your private room if you 
refuse, I will proclaim my business before all 
these, your friends; so you had better accede to 
my request.” Then turning toward George, who 
was waiting for me, I bade him follow us to the 
room. When all were seated I produced the 
flowers and letter, explaining its sudden appear¬ 
ance to me. Without a word of reproach to her, 
poor, humbled woman, I told Mary, the youngeet 
daughter, to bring her aunt’s writing materials, 
and there I, simple Ruth Sydney, dictated to her, 
proud Esther Carrington, a letter to Philip, re¬ 
cording her mean and wicked deception. I made 
her direct and seal it, while George, with signi¬ 
ficant look, suggested that he should post it. 
After this I slowly put on my wrappings, never 
deigning another word to the dishonorable enactor 
of the uncomfortable scene; while she, with pale 
face and cringing manner, begged me not to men¬ 
tion it. She had meant to give it to me some day, 
if I didn’t marry, she said. I couldn’t forgive 
her then, as I have now: so, turning unchris- 
tianly from her, George and I left for our 
home. 

Week after week passed, bringing no word 
from Philip, until it was just six weeks since 
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Miss Esther’s letter started for London. Although 
there was the possibility of delayed mails, still I 
began to feel that Philip had found some other, 
fairer woman to be his bride. I watched for the 
postman so anxiously that morning, that little 
Ruth, who scrutinized my face for indications 
of “clear weather,” as closely as George watched 
his barometer, confidentially whispered to How¬ 
ard, “ I dess Aunt Ruth is flunkin' of mamma, 
she looks so dispinted, and won’t eat no break¬ 
fast; let’s be real dood to-day, Howie.” 

I was too disappointed and heart-sick to at¬ 
tend to household duties, so, slipping away from 
them all, I stole in to my dearly-beloved piano. 
With a gush of feeling I could not express, I 
fairly poured forth my soul in one of Mendle- 


sohn’s exquisite little songs. I had heard the 
bell ring, when I first opened the piano, but was 
too listless to inquire who the new comer hod 
been, thinking it was too early for calls. When 
the song was finished, I bowed my head on the 
rack before me, to listen to the flood of memories 
which the pathetic music suggested. I did not 
hear the parlor-door open. When I looked up, 
Philip stood before me. 

With one eloquent glance, he said, “Is this, 
indeed, my Ruth ?” 

As for me, I ignominiously fainted in his arms, 
the shock was so great and so sudden. 

That is all of my love-story. But it was long 
before I could realize that I must preparo to be 
Ruth Carrington. 


MY LILIES. 

BT MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Two stately lilies, fair, and snowy white. 

Erect and blooming on their slender stalks; 
Two fair white vestals holding, day and night, 
Their ceaseless watch beside my garden walks, 
Pure as a vision In Apocalypse, 

And steeped with odor to their waxen tips. 

“With soul all fragrance, and with lips apart, 

By sunshine ripened, and by breezes fanned. 
Snow-white, and bearing each a golden heart. 
Spotless, erect, my garden beauties stand, 

Each pearly chalice wrought divinely fair, 

Its boon of incense flooding all the air. 

And yon, who strayed with mo adown the w*alk, 
And hung nbovo my lilies, speaking low; 

“ Two snow-white miracles upon ©no stalk I 
Do angel-wonders in your garden grow?” 

And when you breathed the odor-laden air, 

You sighed because the lilies were so fair. 


The flowers wooed, and won yon with their grace, 
I, stepping softly, paused and made no sign; 

But to my vision came a vanished face. 

And by my side I felt, oh, friend of mine I 
A vanished form; the lily-giver came, 

And sweetly smiled, and softly called my name. 

A wee, brown bulb she gave me, years ago, 

And deftly hid it—oh, the sweet design f— 

In faith that, somehow*, Qod would let it grow. 

To bo to us a token and a sign. 

And thus upon the lily’s snow I trace, 

Something beside its beauty and its grace. 

And so, whene’er the lilies bloom, her face, 
Surpassing fair, bends to mo from their shade; 
Her presence makes an Eden of the place, 

Until tho waxen tilings begin to fade. 

I love tho flower, but half, methinks, I make 
My homage to it for the giver’s sake. 


ANGEL MOTHER, WATCH FOR ME! 

BY MARY ANNIE BROWN. 


On that bright and shining shore, 
Just bey«md tho watere dark; 
Watch for me, sweet angel ma, 
When the boatman lands his bark. 

Watch forme, for soon I’ll come. 
With th<- boatman, pale and cold; 
Watch to catch tho first feint gleam. 
Of the sails white fluttering fold. 

Wilt thou l>o so dazzling bright. 
Robed in heavenly garments fair, 


That thy child may know thee not, 

Know thee not, though thou art there? 

Oh, among that countless throng, 

Just beyond that darksome sea, 

When the boatman lands his bark, 

Angel mother, watch for me I 

Bright and lovely is that land, 

here God’s ransomed people bo; 
There upon that shiring shore, 

Angel mother, watch for me! 
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BT FRANK LEE BBNBDIOT. 


The Lady Arabella Grahame was two-and- j 
twenty. The cold-blooded manner in which De- 
brett gives dates, where the ages of unfortunate 
peeresses are concerned, makes any reticence on 
this point useless. There is no possibility of j 
giving a personal description any significance 
except by comparisons, so I will tell you that, 
since the famous Duchess of Marlborough, no 
English woman ever possessed such beautiful 
hair, or so firm a determination to have her own 
way. Lady Hester Stanhope was not more ec¬ 
centric, and as the young lady’s income nearly 
equalled that of Miss Burdett Coutts, she was 
able to gratify her whims to any extent. She 
was the despair of guardians, governesses, and 
the whole troop of relations, who wished to 
mould her into a decorous doll of society; yet 
those whom she chose to conciliate could not help 
idolizing her. She was a creature toward whom 
nobody could hold half feelings. She was ex¬ 
treme, and made others so where she was con¬ 
cerned. 

I want you to understand how womanly and 
fascinating she could be, how kind and generous 
she was at heart, else you will condemn her as 
utterly unfeminine, on account of the caprices 
which had made her celebrated from London to 
St. Petersburg. She actually kept a betting-book, 
and Penthesilea herself had not a greater passion 
for horse-flesh. She was much more merciful to 
beasts than to men, for the latter she treated with 
cruelty, driving her lovers and her relatives to 
despair by the summary way in which she re¬ 
jected the most eligible offers. 

She thought it hard enough to be worried by 
her kinsmen’s interference, while still under 
tutelage; but she resented bitterly the advice and 
anamadversions wherewith they pursued her, 
after her majority, on each occasion that she threw 
away some fitting match. 

This spring, that saw her twenty-two. the whole 
clan, from the noble Earl who headed the family 
down to the poorest hangers-on, was shocked 
and outraged by her disdaining a ducal coronet 
laid at her feet. The troop teazed her to such an 
extent that she deserted London. Accompanied 
by her ancient governess, her pet vassals, and 
her Irish mare “ Spitfire,” the handsomest and 
worst-tempered brute outside of Pluto’s stables, 
she set sail for France, and descended like a 


golden-haired Aurora upon Paris. Now the Lady 
Arabella detested the “city of all delights,” and 
had an old-fashioned British scorn for everything 
Gallic; but as she said to her old instructress, 

“Purgatory in peace is better than Paradise 
made a howling wilderness by one’s relations.” 

Mrs. Mocourt looked depressed in Bpirit by 
these irreverent comparisons; but recollecting 
how much her charge had lately been forced to 
endure, forbore to indulge in a sermon. 

“ My family 1” continued her ladyship, per¬ 
haps spurred on to further exaggeration by her 
companion’s melancholy. “ Why, I’d rather have 
hyenas for cousins, and a jungle tiger would be 
preferable as an uncle to old Faulconbridge.” 

“ My dear!” expostulated Mrs. Mooourt, 
“there is not a more delightful man in the world 
than the Earl; such perfect manners, such-” 

“I vote for the tiger,” interrupted Lady Ara¬ 
bella; “he’d crunch ray bones quietly, and be 
done; but my uncle wants to give me to some 
worse brute, to be baited, tortured, bound down, 
tied up, sold, hampered, berated, be-” 

“ My dearest childl” 

“ Oh, I don’t carel I dare say it's coarse and 
wicked—so much the better! I vow, I’m driven 
out of my senses, and unless you want to super¬ 
intend my keep in a mad-house, don’t mention 
marriage or relations in my hearing for at least 
three months.” 

“Indeed, I will not,” replied the old lady, 
frightened into temporary submission. 

“And we’ll do everything they call wrong, be¬ 
cause it’s sure to be enjoyable,” pursued Lady 
Arabella. Mrs. Mocourt looked still more de¬ 
pressed, whereupon the young woman added, 
venomously, “We will! If you don’t stop look¬ 
ing shocked, I’ll dress in boy’s clothes, and dance 
at Mabille I I’ll poison the Empress’s monkey;” 
(the events I have to relate took place during the 
Empire.) “I’ll shoot peas at the Prince Im¬ 
perial, and sing the Marseilliese in the opera- 
house ! So be warned in time, you old darling!” 

Lady Arabella rode her demon-haunted Irish 
mare in the Bois de Boulogne, snubbed every 
English acquaintance who called upon her, was 
oblivious of the British Ambassadress’ invita¬ 
tions, sent back her cousin’s letters unopened, 
and finally caused the family hair to stand on 
end by a scorching note to the Earl. 
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The epistle was read in full conclave. The 
spirit of prophecy entered the Earl’s soul, and 
his oracular assertions caused the feminines to 
weep, and the masculines to shudder. 

“ What,” said he, “ can be expected of £he com¬ 
mon herd when the daughter of an almost royal 
house avows her contempt for birth, station, all 
that keeps chaos aloof! It is democracy, radi¬ 
calism—the off-shoot of the hydra-headed mon¬ 
ster which rules rampant in that unnatural Ame¬ 
rica, the home of revolt, the land of abomina¬ 
tions, including free speech.” 

The Earl groaned, the family groaned; but no 
echo of their lamentations disturbed the recalci¬ 
trant Lady Arabella in her pleasant retreat far 
up the Champs Elysees. At last, the august con¬ 
clave had to cease its moans from lack of breath, 
smooth its hair, out of a regard for appearances, 
and allow this wayward scion of the race to follow 
her caprices in peace. They did not seem very 
dangerous caprices at present. Mrs. Mocourt 
consoled the Earl by a secret letter giving an ac¬ 
count of their quiet life. She was only obliged 
to chronicle one painful eccentricity on the part 
of her former pupil. Lady Arabella had seen fit 
to make a pet of a young bear, which she kept 
chained in the court-yard, frightening the whole 
neighborhood into fits at least six times each day 
by reports of its escape. The neighborhood com¬ 
plained, the police interfered, Arabella laughed 
in their faces, and stood by her bear. The Earl 
was glad to compound for so innocent an eccen¬ 
tricity, and Paris regarded it as another speci¬ 
men of British insanity. 

But in less than a week the soothing effects of 
Mrs. Mocourt’s missive were done away by an act 
on the young woman’s part which caused tele¬ 
graphs and newspapers to be busy with her name, 
and made her more stared at when she appeared 
in public than anybody since the days of the 
Siamese twins. 

The Marquis de Cherville had for some time 
past devoted himself to training a filly for pretty 

Madame de B.-, the most timid of equestrians, 

and graceful of women. The Marquis was really 
a charming specimen of the gilded youth of the 
noblest faubourg t but he had never succeeded in 
ridding himself of one prejudice—he detested 
the daughters of Albion, and held the Lady Ara¬ 
bella in special abhorrence. 

The autumn previous, the Marquis had stayed 
at a friend’s house in the Highlands. During the 
first days of his sojourn the Lady Arabella was 
there also. Her great wolf-dog nearly ate him up 
as he descended at the door, and the unreason¬ 
able damsel hated him in oonsequence. They 
would never be introduced, and while she re¬ 


mained she excelled herself in outri opinions and 
performances, in order to horrify her enemy. 
She nearly shot him by accident one morning, 
never hesitated to express her conviction that he 
was a muff, and physicked her dog lest he should 
run the risk of being poisoned from that nip at 
the Frenchman’s calves. J 

Naturally, neither forgot or forgave. The peer¬ 
ess’s name had the same effect on the Marquis 
that a red rag has on a mad bull. He charged 
full tilt at Albion and its maids with bitter 
anathemas. In return, Lady Arabella made his 
title synonymous with everything silly or effemi¬ 
nate ; whatever she wished to stigmatize as utterly 
unendurable she denominated a “ de Cherville.” 
As they had scores of mutual friends both in 
England and France, of course each heard all 
the harsh criticisms pronounced by the other, 
and was spurred on to increased enmity. 

On an ill-fated Tuesday the Marquis was exer¬ 
cising the filly in one of the broad alleys of the 
Bois. He was in an especially amiable mood, 
the most stylish possible costume—altogether quite 
a modern Apollo. Kush—whiz—flash, out of a 
narrow path that made so short a turn that no¬ 
body but a maniac or an English woman would 
have ridden fast around it, darted Lady Arabella 
on the back of her fiend of an Irish mare. She 
saw nothing, and could not have checked the 
brute if she had seen. lake a cannon-ball, the 
Hibernian fury dashed against the filly, knocked 
her down, added a vicious kick, which settled 
the business, and, when the Marquis could real¬ 
ize anything, he found himself lying on the 
ground with his shoulder-blade broken, and the 
filly absolutely uttering a dying groan. 

Only Spitfire’s strength and her mistress's 
quickness prevented their also having an ugly 
tumble. On they dashed, like a female imper¬ 
sonation of the Centaur, but, as soon as she could, 
Lady Arabella reined in the mare, and turned 
her, prancing and rearing with all her imps fully 
roused, back to the spot where the accident oc¬ 
curred. 

The unfortunate Marquis was trying to raise 
himself from the earth. His eyes met the lady’s: 
each recognized an implacable foe. She looked 
contemptuously past the wounded man, gazed, 
for an instant, upon the quivering frame of the 
expiring filly, then regarded her own steed. She 
saw that not a scratch had befallen the mare; then, 
without a word, or another glance at the pros¬ 
trate Frenchman, she put Spitfire at her speed, 
and vanished down the alley. Presently her 
groom appeared in view, but he was too much 
occupied getting within sight of his mistress to 
notice any other mundane object. 
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Of course, before night the story was all over 
Paris. If the Marquis had been inclined to keep 
the affair a secret he could not have done so. 
But he had no such desire. Gallant son of Gaul 
though he was, the blonde beauty’s cold-blooded 
disregard of the consequences of her reckless¬ 
ness, upset his self-control. He hod the victim 
buried, and over her grave he erected a wooden 
monument, with this inscription, 

44 Fauvette, aged four years and eight months. 
Murdered May 10th, 18—, by Lady Arabella 
Grahame, Englishwoman.” 

The grave was at Monimorenci, and the curi¬ 
osity-devoured Parisians rushed in shoals to read 
the epitaph, abuse the British peeress, and scat¬ 
ter garlands over the tomb of Fauvette. 

The Marquis submitted, with such patience as 
masculine nature can summon, to the decrees of 
the doctors, lay in bed, nursed his shoulder, and 
meditated some sweet revenge. Everybody was 
interested in his state, except the Lady Arabella. 
She played with her bear, rode Spitfire, and made 
no sign. Wherever she appeared, people stared 
at her as if she were a Frankenstein monster ; 
but she seemed unconscious, and even Mrs. Mo- 
court dared not hint a word of reproof, or name 
the subject in her presence To add to the scan¬ 
dal, the history of her first meeting with the 
Marquis in the Highlands was narrated and en¬ 
larged, until the mildest form it took was, that 
she had set her wolf-dog on him, challenged him 
to a duel, and when he refused, fired a pistol at 
him. The overthrow of the filly was decided to 
be a deliberate attempt at assassination. 

De Cherville recovered from his hurt, but his 
wounded spirit was by no means healed. He 
flung gallantry to the winds. Supported by the 
unanimous verdict of his friends, he resolved to 
treat the creature just as one would a man under 
similar circumstances. He sent his lawyer to 
her, demanding payment for the filly. Lady 
Arabella chanced to be in the court-yard, feeding 
her bear, as the legal emissary applied for admit¬ 
tance, having explained his business in the clear¬ 
est language. 

“Show him here,” said the irate daughter of 
the Grohames, when the footman repeated the 
message as nearly as he dared. 

Into the court-yard marched the avocat , very 
stately and grand, but his composure gave way 
at the sight of the lady standing under a linden- 
tree with the half-grown cub, erect on his hind¬ 
legs, his forepaws resting on her shoulder, bound 
only by a chain, which looked very frail and in¬ 
secure to the startled servant of justice. 

44 What are you skipping into the air for?” 
demanded Lady ‘Arabella, at a sudden but not 


unnatural movement on the lawyers part. 44 Did 
you come from Charenton ?” 

‘‘From the Marquis de Cherville,” stammered 
he. 

44 Very little difference,” quoth her ladyship. 

44 You came from a mad man, instead of a mad¬ 
house I What do yon want ?” 

The lawyer explained, his eloquence sorely 
disturbed by sundry growls from Bruin. Lady 
Arabella heard him through, burst out laughing, 
then rushed suddenly into a tremendous rage, 
and said, 

44 Walk through that gate in half a second, or 
I’ll set the bear on you 1” 

She made a motion to undo the animal’s chain. 
Bruin was growling again, and showing his sharp, 
young teeth in a frightful grin. The lawyer 
gathered up his dignity, and the skirts of his 
long coat and fled, pursued by a burst of laugh¬ 
ter from Lady Arabella, in which the bear joined 
with alarming energy. The crest-fallen avocat 
returned to the Marquis to report his ill success, 
of course, embellishing his account, till, by the 
time it was thrice repeated, the Btory ran that 
Bruin had been set on him, and that he had nar- 
[ rowly escaped with his life. 

The Marquis was not inclined to forego ven¬ 
geance, nor was he at the end of his resources, 
lie renounced the idea of a civil suit, and carried 
the matter into a more powerful court, bo far as 
the world of fashion and the turf were concerned. 
Everybody knows that the Jockey Club in Paris 
is a tribunal from whose decisions no gentleman 
would dream of appealing, and it has frequently 
been called on as umpire in equine difficulties. 

The case was brought before the club, and a 
unanimous verdict rendered against the Lady 
Arabella. She was reprimanded severely for her 
recklessness, and adjudged to pay the price of 
the filly. The decision was transmitted to the 
young woman, written on illuminated parchment, 
made awful by historical names and tremendous 
seals. 

The Lady Arabella rent the sheet carefully into 
sixteen pieces, crowded the ends into a small, 
white glove, and sent the whole back to the club 
in a dainty, silk-lined work-basket. 

She had committed the crowning insult—the 
unpardonable sin. If she had boxed the ears of 
the grandest duchess in the Faubourg St. Ger¬ 
main, society could not have been more outraged. 
The newspapers teemed with the quarrel, and 
Gavarin published caricatures of the British 
peeress. The market-women chose her name as 
a new expression of abuse for their wide vo¬ 
cabulary. The gamins chanted original songs of 
| condemnation under her windows, and nothing 
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short of a republican outbreak could have roused 
such a disturbance. English, and titled though 
she was, the verdict of White’s, and New-Market 
went against her. Punch, with his customary dis¬ 
loyalty, where the sacredness of the nobility is 
concerned, improved on Gavamis’ caricatures, 
introducing the Earl, and several other prominent 
members of the illustrious family. The noble 
relations nearly went mad, and debated the pro¬ 
priety of immuring Lady Arabella in a private 
lunatic asylum—a design only relinquished from 
a fear of the retribution the abandoned young 
woman would surely work, sooner or later. 

The sole person, utterly unmoved, was the 
Lady Arabella. Mrs. Mocourt wept herself half 
blind; the maids lived in hysterics; at every 
sound in the street the male servants rushed to 
barricade the entrance, under the impression 
that the enraged populace, headed by the Mar¬ 
quis and the Jockey Club, were coming to tear 
the household limb from limb. But her ladyship 
preserved her composure unbroken, and even 
began an elaborate piece of embroidery as an 
occupation for her mornings. It was odd enough 
to see her sitting tranquilly at work, looking so 
beautiful and refined in her white draperies, 
while the people shouted her name in the streets, 
aud her subordinates trembled in corners. She 
was deaf to the entreaties of those faithful ad¬ 
herents that she would leave Paris—never, till 
the storm subsided; it should not be said she 
ran away ! Some new excitement diverted pub¬ 
lic attention. Lady Arabella was left in quiet, 
6ave so far as letters or daily demands from the 
Marquis were concerned. Then aprivate afflic¬ 
tion befell her; the cherished bear died so sud¬ 
denly that his demise was attributed to poison, 
but the culprit could not be discovered. 

So Lady Arabella rushed back to England in 
such haste that her servants had scarcely time to 
pack the boxes. She absolutely paid the Earl 
a visit, and conducted herself with such utter 
unconsciousness of having given offence, that the 
family was nghnst at her assurance, but dared 
not so much as whistle. 

The Earl, softened by her charms, and the 
witty stories wherewith she lightened the patri¬ 
cian dulness of the castle, determined to set 
matters straight in spite of her: he could not 
help loving the wayward creature. He knew 
that the Marquis still besieged her with letters ; 
n c wspapers, averse to the family, kept the affair 
fresh in peoples’ minds, and he found somewhere 
a brilliant idea upon which he decided to act. 
He would write to de Cherville in his uiece’s 
name, pay the price of the murdered filly, and 
end the scandal. 


But no member of the Grahame race could 
ever do anything without first bringing the mat¬ 
ter before the family conclave. The consequence 
was, that Lady Arabella discovered what waa 
going on, and descended, like an enraged Juno, 
on the august junla, when it was assembled for 
the purpose of concocting a suitable epistle. 

“ You are writing a letter to the Marquis de 
Cherville,” said she, and the instant the assem¬ 
bly heard her voice it trembled. The tone was 
ominously calm. When Lady Arabella paused, 
the family knew she might be coaxed; but when 
6he spoke with that slow coldness, the family 
had learned it would be safer to trifle with a lion, 
or any other wild animal of which she might 
chance to make a passing favorite. 

The family stared at the Earl, the Earl shook 
in his shoes, but feeling there was no escape, 
said, haltingly, 

“ My dear, I thought—we all thought-* 

“1 beg none of you will weary yourselves by 
so unusual an effort,” returned Lady Arabella, 

| sweetly, as her noble relative broke down. 

| “This,” said ihe Earl, making a dash at his 
| dignity, “ is—is a matter in which the family 
honor Is concerned. You—you really must per¬ 
mit us to—to act, my love.” 

“ The family honor 1” quoth she. “ "When was 
it grafted on the ancestral tree? Much Jack 
yonder knows about it.” 

Jack was a titled cousin, with many aristo¬ 
cratic follies written down against his name. 

“ I should think Mary would like to talk of it,” 
pursued her ladyship. Mary was a marchion¬ 
ess, who had not lived with her legal master for 
some years, of whom ill-natured people said that 
if her private diary could be printed, it would be 
the oddest chronicle since the days of Louis XIY. 

The marchioness burst into a flood of hysteri¬ 
cal tears; the other women gathered sympathe¬ 
tically about her, and there would have been 
a very lachrymose scene if that blundering Jack 
had not thrown dirty water over her from a bou¬ 
quet-glass in his bewilderment. The feminines 
flew at him in a body, the marchioness called 
him several names which had no place among his 
ancestral titles, but Lady Arabella interrupted 
the side tempest. 

“One moment,” said she. “You can follow 
up your private quarrels at any time, good peo¬ 
ple ! Just now I am the person under consider* 

: ation, and I want my affairs settled before I leave 
theroom. What, have you to say further, Lord Faul- 
conbridge?” she asked, turning toward the Earl. 

“ I f y ou would only be reasonable V ’ he groaned. 

“And I a Grahame!” returned she. “My 
dear uncle, don’t expect impossibilities.” 
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Her jest encouraged the relations to think she ; 
was giving way, and there was a faint chorus of 
expostulation, which she checked unceremon¬ 
iously. 

“Ah, you want war!” said she. ‘‘Well, you 
shall have it.” 

“ My dear niece!” began the Earl, but she had 
gone into one of her passions, and was past list¬ 
ening. 

“Take one step toward meddling with me, or 
anything that concerns me, now or in the future, 
and I will make you long to emigrate in a body 
to some South Sea island, where the Grahame ; 
name never was heard of,” cried she, in her 
clearest, most deliberate voice, which sounded as 
hard os iron. 

New expostulations from the Earl, outcries 
from the women, threats from the men. The 
Grahame blood was well up on all sides. But 
Lady Arabella conquered. She stung each one 
of them neatly and fearfully in turn, she covered 
the group with confusion, paralyzed it with wrath, 
then added, 

“Do this if you dare—mind, if you darel I 
am Helena Faulconbridges granddaughter ! Some 
of you remember her, and were in the castle the 
night she set it on fire to punish this wonderful 
family for its insolence. I have as much courage 
as she had, and more brains. I’ll do worse than 
burn you in your beds, my cousins 1” 

The women wept, the men cursed, but stand¬ 
ing there in their midst, cold and white, the girl 
looked so much like the portraits of the dreaded 
ancestress, whose name had scarcely been men¬ 
tioned aloud in forty years, till Lady Arabella 
uttered it as a battle cry, that the whole troop 
was speedily struck dumb. She saw her advan¬ 
tage, and followed it up without mercy. 

“If you presume to interfere,” she went on, ! 
and her words cut like hail-stones, “if one among I 
you, from Lord Faulconbridge down to the poor- ! 
est, neediest, laziest of the name—who prefers to ! 
be a fawning dependent, to earning his living 
like an honest man^-has the intolerable imperti¬ 
nence to meddle in this matter, I will write letters 
to the newspapers in London and Paris denying 
this grand family’s authority to act, and if you 
use my name 1 will bring an action against you 
in a court of justice.” 

She swept out of the room, and left the con¬ 
clave reduced to a state of coma. 

, For three days she made their waking hours 
Torture by the pitiless lash of her tongue, all the 
time appearing in her sweetest, gayest mood, and 
agonized their rest in the quiet watches with fear- 
fill nightmares. She caused each in turn to dis- 
| turb the silence by hideous outcries, so that every¬ 


body rushed frantically through the galleries in 
costumes more'piCturesque than decent, mad with 
fears that the girl possessed by the spirit of old 
Helena had set fire to the illustrious mansion. 

Having tormented and frightened them until 
the work ceased to be amusing, she summoned 
her faithful Mocourt, her private maid and men, 
and with scant leave-taking to the Earl, and none 
whatever for the rest of the clan, she departed. 
Secret intelligence had reached her that the Mar¬ 
quis was coming to England, and though not in 
the least disposed to yield the conflict, she wanted 
a short armistice. 

So she and her train floated over to Switzer¬ 
land, and for a time she was left in peace. But 
Mocourt’s passion for letter-writing, and her 
loyal desire to relieve the Earl’s uneasiness, again 
exposed Lady Arabella to the enemy’s attacks. 

During the long midsummer days, while the 
Amazon was reposing amid the beauties of Inter- 
lachen, renewed epistles from the Marquis beset 
her, a daily shower, thicker than the locusts in 
Egypt. At last, John brought news to James, 
and James to the maid, and she to Mrs. Mocourt. 

: The wretched old lady flew in despair to her 
I pupil. The Marquis had arrived, and set up his 
| tent in Interlachen I She was so long in getting 
| out her tidings that Lady Arabella lost patience. 

| “ You stupid old dear,” said she, “unless you 

| speak and have done, I’ll not let you open your 
I mouth for a week. What is the Earl at now?” 

| “It’s not the Earl,” moaned Mocourt. “Its 
! the Marquis—right opposite our hotel. Came this 
[ evening!” 

There never was any counting on the way in 
which Lady Arabella would receive unpleasant 
tidings. She saw fit to be immensely amused by 
this proceeding on the Frenchman’s part, and 
being rather tired of Interlachen and its loveli¬ 
ness, determined to give him the slip. 

At break of dawn, she and her troop departed, 
and she did not allow them to rest till they 
reached Baden. But in less than a week, the 
crowds that thronged the enrsaal hail a fresh 
topic of conversation. The Marquis appeared; 
the old stories were revived, and Lady Arabella 
stared at, as if she had been a two-faced woman, 
or any other startling monstrosity. 

“ Since he likes traveling he shall have enough 
of it,” she vowed. “ He shall turn himself into 
a new addition of the Wandering Jew, if he fol¬ 
lows me.” 

Mocourt trept, maid and men groaned, but of? 
they had to set. Along the Bhino went Lady 
Arabella and her flock, and the Marquis pursued. 
The adventure grew more interesting. The Ama¬ 
zon found excitement in eluding his pursuits, and 
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orced ber people to submit to out-of-the-way j 
routes and unheard-of disguises. But the Mar¬ 
quis proved as keen of scent as a sleuth-hound. 
No matter what cunning she displayed, or how 
retired the spot in which she hid, there never 
were many days of quiet. He found her out, 1 
followed, and she again took up her march. She j 
grew tired of obscure routes and small villages ; ] 
autumn had come, and she sought Berlin. In 
three days the newspapers announced the French¬ 
man’s arrival, detailed the romance, gave her 
portrait, made her once more the mark of-all 
eyes and tongues. 

She fled to Dresden ; the Marquis hunted her 
among the countless marvelous teapots, and again 
rendered life a burden. She debated with her¬ 
self whether she should try Russia, and have the 
pleasure of meeting her enemy, with his nose 
frozen; but recollecting that her own might freeze 
while she was enjoying his misfortune, she turned 
in another direction. 

She reached Munich. The Marquis was there 
six hours after. Away to Prague; but the Mar¬ 
quis was on her track. She went several days’ 
journey down the Danube, disguised ns a peasant, 
with poor old Mocourt transformed into a spec¬ 
tacled market-woman, the maid’s existence ren¬ 
dered torture by an unbecoming dress, and John 
and James attired as huntsmen. To support the 
character properly, the men drank more beer 
than was wise, and told the whole story to some 
English-speaking Germans on board. 

A boat passed as Lady Arabella sat on deck, 
looking like one of the disguised princesses of 
fairy tales. She beheld the Marquis tranquilly 
smoking his cigar. He lifted his traveling-cap 
courteously at sight of her, but she was too 
weary to enjoy the absurd side of the encounter. 
Instead of going on to the town where she had 
intended to stop, she halted at a wretched little 
village, in which there was no place to sleep, no¬ 
thing to eat, and no post-horse to carry her for¬ 
ward. The next morning steeds were provided ; 
away she dashed, and at the end of the day 
learned she had been traveling at the Marquis’s 
expense I He had sent the horses, and paid the 
bills. Lady Arabella actually cried from vexation. 

She got to Milan, but De Cherville was there 
before her. The story of the flight and pursuit 
had spread, and every tongue wagged in eager 
recitation. As she passed through the station, 
worn out, dusty, miserable, with her more mise¬ 
rable train, half the idle people in the town were 
collected to stare at her. 

Give in, she would not. The Marquis should 
be killed with fatigue, if she made a cripple or 
an idiot of herself in the work. 


By rail to Bologna, Ancona, Borne. The Mar¬ 
quis enriched the telegraph by the occupation he 
afforded it, and saved his laziness a tiresome 
journey. He went to Genoa, dropped down to 
Civita Yecchia, by steamer, and met her in the 
Eternal City, looking as amiable and elegant as 
if he had just strolled out of his club on the 
Boulevard des Italiens. 

The stories followed and grew, but Lady Ara¬ 
bella did not know that the imaginative Romans 
were adding fresh romance to the chronicle. It 
was said, and believed that there had been love- 
passages between the two; that she had shot 
him in the Highlands from jealousy; but nobody 
ventured to tell her ladyship. She received fre¬ 
quent letters from her pursuer; encountered him 
wherever she turned, on the Pincio, in picture- 
galleries. If she took a box at the opera, he was 
visible in one opposite. Worse than all, he 
adopted the plan of doing every sort of courteous 
thing by her, and she began to understand that, 
for the first time in her life, she had met more 
than her match. It annoyed her beyond mea¬ 
sure to discover that he was wonderfully hand¬ 
some, and not a day passed without her hearing 
of words and deeds, which proved him possessed 
of a good head and heart; and altogether she had 
to fight hard with herself in order to hate him 
as bitterly as was desirable. 

She went to Naples—sailed to Sicily, ne con¬ 
fronted her on the Via Toledo, and bowed to her 
in the shadow of Etna, having made her inland 
journey easy, and nearly driven her out of her 
senses by his kindness. The very flowers sho 
! admired in her room were placed there by his 
orders. All she could do was to fling them out 
of the window, and then be ashamed of dis¬ 
playing such weakness before such profound 
generalship. 

It was more than a year from the luckless 
Tuesday on which Lady Arabella and the Irish 
mare slew Fauvette and maimed the Marquis, 
that the damsel found herself in Florence. Now, 
Florence is one of the m<#t bewitching places 
this side of Paradise. Everybody does what ho 
pleases there, and everybody else talks about it, 
not in a censorious way, but with frank approval, 
imputes the most atrocious motives to all actions 
thinking it no more harm to commit the sins bo 
openly canvassed. 

The Marquis arrived; took rooms in face of 
Lady Arabella’s apartment ; sent her bouquets; 
followed her carriage on horseback; quarreled 
with a man for nearly being run over by her 
coachman; watched her in her ldge at the rcr-, 
: gola: and Florence caught up the romantic Bide/ 
: of the story, and believed it. 
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There hod been a secret marriage: an unscru¬ 
pulous rival had made trouble at the very altar, 
by some proof-attested tale of the Marquis’s 
treachery. Lady Arabella fled in wrath, after a 
terrible scene, which the story-tellers elaborated 
with great talent. She had renounced him for¬ 
ever, rent her wedding-veil, flung the nuptial¬ 
ring at his feet, and rushed from the sacred edifice, 
calling down the vengeance of heaven upon her 
newly-plighted lord. The Marquis wanted an 
opportunity to clear himself from the ingeniously 
concocted plot, and whithersoever she journeyed 
he pursued, besetting her with entreaties and 
prayers, to which she would not listen. 

But this narrative, interesting as it was, speedi¬ 
ly palled on the jaded appetites of Florentine 
gossips. They required something still more 
highly spiced. They reversed the incidents in 
the melodrama. It was Lady Arabella who had 
been denounced in the church! Some fiend of a 
woman whom the Marquis had slighted, hired a 
villain to trouble their peace; and he succeeded 
so well that the Marquis burst away with fright¬ 
ful curses. Since that evil hour he had scoured 
Europe to escape his bride, but she followed him 
everywhere, hoping against hope, trusting that 
time and perseverance might clear up the mys¬ 
tery, or soften the Marquis into belief of her 
protestations. 

This version of the chronicle reached poor old 
Mocourt at length, and her last glimmer of sense 
and reason gave way. She was worn to a sha¬ 
dow by endless pilgrimages over land and sea; 
her nerves bad grown frailer than thread paper, 
and her religion a dumb fatalism, which let in 
no ray of light, but this was the crowning blow. 

She lay down on her bed determined to die; 
but between her gasps and sobs, made so much 
worse in reaching the final consummation, that 
Lady Arabella was disturbed, and rushed in to 
learn what had happened. At sight of her, Mo- 
court went off into spasms. Evidently, the first 
thing to be done was to restore the poor creature 
to composure. Aft^| Arabella had spilled a great 
bottle of aromatic vinegar over her, scorched her 
with ammonia, and dosed her with red ink, which 
she mistook for lavender, Mocourt was able to sit 
up, wring her hands, and weep like a fountain, 
which did her good. 

“ What on earth is the matter?” cried Lady 
Arabella. “ Is it your stomach or your heart?” 

“Oh, oh,” squeaked Mocourt “Don’t laugh 
—you’ll make me worse than ever. I’d as soon 
see you laugh at your own funeral.” 

“ I only wanted to cheer you up a little, my 
poor old dear,” said her pupil. “ I don’t sup¬ 
pose anything has happened! You are com¬ 


pletely worn out, and the least thing upsets your 
nerves.” 

“ It’s not my nerves!” moaned Mocourt. “ Oh, 
what will the Earl say ? I shall be blamed; the 
whole family will believe it my fault; they’ll all 
pounoe on me; I know they will!” 

“ Let me see them try it!” returned Lady Ara¬ 
bella. “ But what is it they will think your 
fault?” 

“ The whole story! Oh, nothing so dreadful 
ever happened to anybody I My poor dear girl— 
my own love I” 

She began to kiss her former ffeve, and dampen 
her with fresh tears. Lady Arabella was forced 
to submit for fear the wretched old soul would 
become an utter lunatio if not humored. 

“Now try to tell me what troubles you,” she 
said, after Mrs. Mocourt was restored once again 
to a semblance of composure. 

So, in a series of jerky squeaks, interspersed 
with much red-lavender drinking, the old lady 
related the slanders in their full atrocity. Her 
listener quailed for the first time. It occurred to 
her that she was paying rather dearly for grati¬ 
fying her obstinacy, and her love of wayward 
freaks. But she had self-control enough left to 
hide the full extent of her dismay from poor 
Mocourt. 

“ It doesn’t matter what the Florentines say,” 
she averred. “ They are noted for never telling 
the truth—the English and Americans here are 
worse than the natives.” 

“Slander is always believed,” groaned Mo¬ 
court; “everywhere, and always will be, this 
side of heaven.” 

There was so much truth in the assertion, that 
Lady Arabella, staggered for an instant, and 
could not speak. 

“Slander will fly of itself,” sobbed Mocourt, 
waxing oracular in her anguish. “ The winds 
carry it; the birds of the air repeat it; just re¬ 
member your Virgil I Remember how it always 
is,” she continued, shaking like an inspired 
Pythoness, between the effects of her own elo¬ 
quence, and her dread of rousing her friend's 
anger. “ Look at history; read the newspapers ; 

no, don’t; they’re not fit- Oh, oh, if you 

would only have listened to me!” 

“What can I do?” asked Lady Arabella, al¬ 
most humbly. 

“For Heaven’s sake, pay the man, and go 
straight back to England,” shrieked Mocourt. 

“ To be nagged by the whole tribe 1 Never I” 
cried Arabella. 

“ The wretch ought to be killed. These stories 
all come from him, I am sure,” wept Mooourt. 
“ Hideous monster!” 
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“ Don’t slander his personal appearance. He j 
is very handsome I” 

“ I never look at him. I turn my head always, 
and we meet him so often that I feel like a te-to- 
totum,” gurgled Mocourt. 

“ I have a dozen of his photographs,” replied 
Lady Arabella. “ He sent me so many I got tired 
of tearing them up. But, come, you must go to 
sleep now.” 

“ I shall never sleep again,” replied the gover-; 
ness, in a tone as despairing as Macbeth’s. “ If 
we stayed here a twelvemonth, I should not doze 
during the whole time!” 

But Lady Arabella secretly vowed that she 
should slumber tranquilly within two hours. She ; 
administered a dose of morphine in the lavender, j; 
and at last Mocourt buried her tear-stained face 
in the pillows, and slept in spite of herself. 

Lady Arabella bent over her, kissed the wrink¬ 
led forehead, filled with remorse when she saw 
how sorely her kind old friend had aged during 
the past weary year. She went softly out of the 
room to visit the maid, who was ill in bed with a 
feverish cold, but heard only a new monologue 
of entreaties, and fled in haste. James met her, ; 
respectful, but full of grievances, and John’s : 
voice rose from below stairs, crooning a dismal 
chant, interspersed with drunken hiccoughs. 

The old palace turned into a dungeon, in which 
she could not breathe another instant. She 
ordered James to call the carriage, and bid a 
groom take her saddle-horse outside the San Gallo 
Gate. She arrayed herself in her habit, put on a 
thick veil, drove outside the town, and mounted 
her horse. She would not let the groom follow. 
The carriage could go up to Fiesol6, and wait for 
her there. She would drive home. 

So she rode up the winding road, and by the 
time she reached the quaint old town, it was al¬ 
most sunset. Beyond stretched a road where 
she could have a good gallop. But first she 
reined in her horse, and sat looking down upon 
the beautiful scene spread out beneath her, though 
it was half-hidden from her eyes by an unaccus¬ 
tomed rush of tears. 

She was looking back over her life, so lonely 
and unsatisfactory, in spite of its splendor. She 
regretted now the unfeminine spirit which had 
animated her in this contest with the Marquis. 
She tried to shift the blame from her own shoul¬ 
ders, but it was impossible. It had been such 
idiotic folly—worse! Scandal had attacked her 
now, and would never leave her alone till she was 
dead. She had always relied on the purity of 
her motives and conduct to keep the coarsest 
tongue from assailing her name; but she realized 
at length that no human being who transgresses 


the set laws of society can escape. Her exalted 
rank would only make the tale more widely 
spread—every man’s hand, or worse, every wo¬ 
man’s hand, would be against her. 

She cried a little, then she took refuge in • 
thoughts of the Marquis. She could not help . 
fancying how pleasant such care and attention os 
he had shown during the past months would be, 
if fate had not put it out of their power to be 
friends. Then she grew angry with herself for 
such silly imaginings, wiped away her tears, and 
set off at a mad canter. 

She thought she heard horse’s hoofs behind 
her, and rode the faster. Her fiery gray took 
fright at some object in the road, shied suddenly, 
stumbled fell, and, for the first time in her life, 
Lady Arabella was thrown from the saddle. 

When she came to her senses, she was neither 
dead or harmed. She had been moved to the 
road-side, where was a stone bench under an 
image of the Virgin—a fountain at a little dis¬ 
tance. Somebody was standing beside her; he 
turned at a sound she uttered. She was face to 
face with the Marquis! 

“ Don’t try to move,” he said. “Let me give 
you some more water.” 

She had no intention of stirring, simply be¬ 
cause she could not. She leaned back helpless, 
faint. He looked so handsome in the soft twi¬ 
light, standing bareheaded before her, his dreamy 
eyes full of interest, his voice so gentle. 

“ I—I should like to get back. I can ride notk 
I think,” was the first remark she hazarded. 

But she was informed that her horse had gal* 
loped back to Fiesold, and his had followed it. 
A ragged boy passed, and the Marquis ordered 
him to send on a carriage he would find waiting 
in the village square. 

“I—I can’t thank you,” she murmured. 

“ There is no need !” he replied. “Iam very 
grateful that I was able to help you.” 

Was it possible that he did not recognize her 
in the dim light? If he remembered her could 
he stand there and talk lik^iat ? She must make 
her identity known. His scorn and anger would 

be a little punishment for all her silly conduct_ 

she would have applied a harsher name now. 

“ Perhaps, if you had known, you would not 
have helped me,” she began, had to stop a little, 
then vexed with her own timidity, went on in a 
firmer tone, “Iam Lady Arabella Grahame.” 

“Of course, I know it!” he exclaimed. “Or 
all human beings I could have aided, I am most 
thankful that it was you.” 

The conquered Amazon sank back in her seat, 
and burst into a fit of weeping as tumultuous 
if she bad been sixteen. 
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“ I—I can’t bear it.” she gnsped, then wac so 
near hysterics for the first time in her life, that 
she could neither speak nor hear, could do no¬ 
thing but sob, and choke, and make faces. 

When the faculty of hearing returned, she con¬ 
cluded that she had gone stark, staring mad. 
Her senses refused to give credence to the words 
the Marquis poured out. He was in the middle 
of his speech, and evidently supposed she had 
heard what went before. 

“You will drive me from you; but, at least, it 
is a comfort to say it—I love you!—I love you ! 
I can’t tell when it began. I think now in the 
early days of my unmanly pursuit. But, since 
then I have followed, because to breathe the same 
air with you, catch sight of your face, was heaven 
itself—the only happiness I could ever hope 
for.” 

Lady Arabella checked her sobs, held her 
reeling senses fast, eat upright, and stared at 
him. 

“You—you are punishing me too severely,” 
she said. “ Be generous; content yourself with 
having saved my life. Don’t laugh at me.” 

“Can you think it?” he cried. “ I love you, 
I say—I love you ! I know I am wrong to per¬ 
secute you, now; but try to think kindly of me— 
to tolerate me.” 

Like a handsome hero in the by-gone days of 
chivalry, he sank on his knees, and told his story, 
and she listened, entranced, while the nightin¬ 
gale sang a soft refrain to his words, and the 
Italian moon rose suddenly from behind the hills, 
and floated in glory up the sky. 

“Speak to mel” he pleaded. “Tell me that. 
I don’t seem a complete stranger! Let me hope. 


at least, to be ranked among your friends—I will 
ask no more as yet. I will be patient as man 
never was ; live on a look—a smile-” 

He stopped abruptly. Some incoherent ex¬ 
clamation she uttered, made him lift his eyes to 
hers. He read the consciousness which had sud¬ 
denly dawned upon her own soul. During these 
months in which he had played so important a 
part in her life she had learned to love him I In 
an instant the truth became so familiar that she 
could hardly believe she had never known it be¬ 
fore. 

It was sometime before they remembered the 
proprieties of life. By this they had talked 
themselves far past the possibility of misunder¬ 
standing. 

The carriage drove up, and halted near. 

De Cherville led her toward it. He was saying, 

“ You will even consent to go to England, and 
gratify the Earl, by having the marriage at 
home?” 

“ I will do whatever you tell me,” she an. 
swered, trying to laugh, and beginning to cry- 
“ It's of no use for me to rebel 1 The Amazon is 
tamed, and I am glad to relinquish the charge of 
her.” 

The family beamed with delight, welcomed the 
prodigal rapt urously, and the Earl made a speech so 
full of remarkable similes and tautological strophes 
that it was considered the crowning effort of his 
life. 

The approaching nuptials were announced, and 
Paris went wild with astonishment, but consoled 
itself by deciding that the Marquis had given in 
to English manners and habits, until he was as 
mad as the maddest Briton of them all. 


MY LITTLE WIFE AND I. 

BY GEORGE H. OOKMIOK. 


t 

We are traveling o'er life’* road together, 

My little wife and I; 

Wo are happy in fair or stormy weather, 

My little wife and I. 

The reaaon why is very plain, 

There'a nothing queer about it; 

Wo never give each other pain, 

When we can do without it. 

We have toiled o’er many a road most dreary, 

My little wife and I; 

But our hearts were light, when our feet were weary. 
My tittle wife and I; 

The reaaon whywe journeyd on, 

Since hand in hand we started,, 

We ne’er have seen the battle won. 

By those that were faint hearted. 

Vol. LXYI.—13 


Though our home be plain, that never teazes, 
My little wife and I; 

Though a humble cot right well it pleases, 
My little wife and I. 

The reason why we are content, 

We do not fear to labor. 

And though in toil our time is spent, 
We envy not our neighbor. 

We never dream of ill for the morrow, 

My little wife and I; 

But take what may come, be it Joy or sorrow, 
My little wife and I. 

The reason why we do not fret, 

And you’d do well to try it; 

We ne’er have (bund a person yet, 

That was the gainer by it 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


CHAPTER I. I 

44 Pretty Polly P.” 

44 Framleigh,” ventured little Popham. 44 You ] 
haven’t spoken for half an hour, by Jupiter !” j 

Framleigh—Capt. Gaston Framleigh, of the j 
Guards—did not move. He had been sitting for j 
some time before the window, in a position more ] 
noticeable for ease than elegance, with his arms j 
folded upon the back of his chair; and he did j 
not disturb himself, when he condescended to 
reply to his youthful admirer and ally. 

44 Half an hour?” he said, with a tranquil, half 
drawl, which had a touch of affectation in its 
coolness, and yet was scarcely pronounced enough, 
to be disagreeable, or even unpleasant. “ Haven’t 
I?” 

44 No, you have not,” returned Popham, en¬ 
couraged by the negative amiability of his man¬ 
ner. 44 1 am sure it is half an hour. What’s up ?’ ’ 

44 Up?” still half abstractedly. 44 Nothing! 
Fact is, I believe I have been watching a girl!” 

Little Popham sprang down, for he had been 
sitting on the table, and advanced toward the 
window, hurriedly, holding his cigar in his hand. 

44 1 girl!” he exclaimed. 44 Where? What 
sort of a girl ?” 

44 As to sort,” returned Framleigh, 44 1 don’t 
know the species. A sort of girl I never saw 
before. But, if you wait, you may judge for 
yourself. She will soon be out there in the gar¬ 
den again. She has been darting in and out of 
the house for the last twenty minutes.” 

“Out of the house?” said Popham, eagerly. 
44 Bo you mean the house opposite?” 

“Yes.” 

“By Jupiter!” employing his usual mild ex¬ 
pletive, 44 look here, old fellow, had she a white 
dress on, and geranium-colored bows, and-” 

“Yes,” said Framleigh. “And she is rather 
tall for such a girl; and her hair is cut, on her 
round white forehead, Sir Peter Lely fashion, 
(they call it banging, I believe,) and she gives 
you the impression, at first, of being all eyes, 
great dark eyes, with-” 

44 Long, curly, black lashes,” interpolated Pop¬ 
ham, with enthusiasm. 44 By Jupiter! I thought 
so! Its pretty Polly P.” 

He was so evidently excited, that Framleigh 
looked up with a touch of interest, though he 
was scarcely a man of enthusiasm himself. 

ISO 


44 Pretty Polly P.!” he repeated. 44 Rather fa¬ 
miliar mode of speech, isn't it? Who is pretty 
Polly P. ?” 

Popham, a good-natured, sensitive little fellow, 
actually colored. 

“Well,” he admitted, somewhat confusedly, 
44 1 dare say it does sound rather odd, to people 
who don’t know her: but I can assure you, Fram¬ 
leigh, though it is the name all our fellows seem 
to gi^e her with one accord, I am sure there is 
not one of them who means it to appear disre¬ 
spectful, or—or even cheeky,” resorting, in des¬ 
peration, to slang. “She is not the sort of girl 
a fellow would ever be disrespectful to, even 
though she is such a girl—so jolly and innocent. 
For my part, you know, I’d face a good deal, and 
give up a good deal, any day, for pretty Polly P.; 
and I’m only one of a many.” 

Framleigh half smiled, and then looked out of 
the window again, in the direction of the house 
opposite. 

“Daresay,” he commented, placidly. “And* 
very laudably, too. But you have not told me 
what the letter P. is intended to signify. * Pretty 
Tolly P.’ is agreeable and alliterative, but indefi¬ 
nite. It might mean Pretty Polly Popliam.” 

“I wish it did, by Jupiter!” cordially, and 
with more color; “but it does not. It means 
Pemberton 1” 

“Pemberton!” echoed Framleigh, with an in¬ 
tonation almost savoring of disgust. 44 You don’t 
mean to say she is that Irish fellow’s daughter.” 

“She is his niece,” was the answer, “ and that 
amounts to the same thing, in her case. She has 
lived with old Pemberton ever since she was 
four years old, and she is as fond of him as if 
he was a woman, and liei^ mother; and he is as 
fond of her as if she was his daughter; but he 
couldn't help that. Every one is fond of her.” 

44 Ah !” said Framleigh. 44 1 see. As you say, 

4 She is the sort of girl.’ ” 

“There she is, again!” exclaimed Popham, 
suddenly. 

And there she was, surely enough, and they 
had a full view of her, geranium-colored bows and 
all. She seemed to be a trifle partial to those 
geranium-colored bows. Not too partial, how¬ 
ever, for they were very nicely put on. Here 
and there, down the front of her white morning 
dress, one prettily adjusted on the side of her 
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hair, one on each trim, slim, black kid slipper. 
If they were a weakness of hers, they were by 
no means an inartistic one. And as she came 
down the garden-walk, with a little flower-pot in 
her hands—a little earthen-pot, with some fresh 
gloss*leaved little plant in it—she was pleasant to 
look at, pretty Polly P.—very pleasant; and Gas¬ 
ton Framleigh was conscious of the fact. 

It was only a small place, the house opposite, 
and the garden was the tiniest of gardens, being 
only a few yards of ground, surrounded by iron 
railings. Indeed, it might have presented any¬ 
thing but an attractive appearance, had pretty 
Polly P. not so crowded it with bright bloom. 
Its miniature-beds were full of brilliantly-colored 
flowers, blue-eyed lobelia, mignonette, scarlet 
geraniums, a thrifty rose or so, and numerous 
nasturtiums, with ferns, and much pleasant, hum¬ 
ble greenery. There were narrow boxes of flow¬ 
ers upon every window-ledge, a woodbine climbed 
round the door, and, altogether, it was a very 
different place from what it might have been, 
under different circumstances. 

And, down the graveled path, in the midst of 
all this flowery brightness, came Polly, with her 
plant to set out, looking not unlike a flower her¬ 
self. She was very busy, in a few minutes, and 
she went about her work almost like an artist, 
flourishing her little trowel, digging a nest for 
her plant, and touching it, when she transplanted 
it, as tenderly as if it had been a day-old baby. 
8he was so earnest about it, that, before very 
long, Framleigh was rather startled by hearing 
her begin to whistle, softly to herself, and, seeing 
that the Bound had grated upon him, Popham 
colored and laughed half-apologetically. 

44 It is a habit of hers,” he said. “ She hardly 
knows when she does it'. She often does things 
other girls would think strange. But she is not 
like other girls.” 

Framleigh made no reply. He remained silent, 
and simply looked at the girl. He was not in the 
most communicative of moods, this morning ; he 
was feeling gloomy and depressed, and not a 
little irritable, as he did, now and then. He had 
good reason, he thought, to give way to these fits 
of gloom, occasionally; they were not so much 
an unamiable habit as his enemies fancied; he 
had some ground for them, though he was not 
prone to enter into particulars concerning it. 
Certainly he never made innocent little Popham, 
44 Lambkin Popham,” as one of his fellow-officers 
had called him, in a brilliant moment, his confi¬ 
dante. He liked the simple, affectionate little 
fellow, and found his admiration soothing; but 
the time had not yet arrived, when the scales 
not yet having fallen from his eyes, he could read 


such guileless, almost insignificant problems as 
44 Lambkin” Popham clearly. 

So his companion, only dimly recognizing the 
outward element of his mood, thought it signified 
a distate for that soft, scarcely unfeminine, little 
piping of pretty Polly’s, and felt bound to speak 
a few words in her favor. 

44 She is not a masculine sort of girl, at all, 
Framleigh,” he said. “ You would be sure to 
like her. The company fairly idolize her.” 

44 Company I” echoed Framleigh. 44 What com¬ 
pany ?” 

44 Old Buxton’s company,” was the reply. 
“The theatrical lot at the Prince’s, you know, 
where she acts.” 

Framleigh had been bending forward, to watch 
Polly patting the mould daintily, os she bent 
over her flower-bed; but he drew back at this, 
conscious of experiencing a shock, far stronger 
and more disagreeable than the whistling had 
caused him to feel. 

44 An actress!” he exclaimed, in an annoyed 
tone. 

41 Yes, and she works hard enough, too, to sup¬ 
port herself, and help old Pemberton,” gravely. 

44 The worse for her,” with impatience. 4 ‘ And 
the greater rascal old Pemberton, for allowing it.” 

It was just at this moment that Folly looked 
up. She raised her eyes carelessly to their win¬ 
dow, and doing so, caught sight of them both. 
Young Popham blushed gloriously, after his usual 
sensitive fashion, and she recognized him at once. 
She did not blush at all, herself, however; she 
just gave him an arch little nod, and a delightful 
smile, which showed her pretty, white teeth, 
and then she went so far as to hold up for his 
inspection her hands, displaying to him the 
earth-stains the gardening operations had left. 

41 Let us—let us go across to her,” burst forth 
little Popham. 44 1 will introduce you, and-” 

Framleigh opened his eyes, 

44 Let us!” he repeated. 44 By George 1 You 
don’t stand on ceremony, it seems, with your 
little Polly P., if that is your style.” 

44 She doesn’t care about ceremony. You know, 
I told you, she was not like other girls. It isn’t 
her way to be ceremonious,” explained her cham¬ 
pion. 

44 1 should judge not,” from Framleigh, dryly; 
and then his eye caught once more by the gera¬ 
nium-colored bows, he relented suddenly. •* If 
it is allowable,” he added, 44 let us go, by all 
means. She is a pretty creature.” 

It was only that outward charm he thought of 
: as he spoke, and of that only he thought, as he 
followed his companion down stafrs. Only be¬ 
cause she was a 44 pretty creature,” and because 
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his mood was a dull one, he cared to speak to the J 
girl. If the truth must be confessed, he was 
making the great blunder of rather superciliously 
classing her with a dozen or so other pretty act¬ 
resses he had met. He had known many in his 
day, particularly in his budding youth, and his 
recollections of them, of the pink and pearl pow¬ 
dered Celestines, and Maries, and Leyettes, were 
not always of the pleasantest description. She 
might be a wise little girl enough, this pretty ; 
Polly P. Certainly she was wise enough to study 
through a window, but he scarcely cared to form 
her acquaintance. 

Still he found himself following Popham down 
the stairs, and across the street; and the next 
thing, there he stood, on the narrow gravel-path, 
between the over-running borders of blue, deep, 
deep-blue lobelias: and Polly was looking straight 
into his eyes. It was a way of hers, to look very 
straight into a man’s eyes, when she talked to 
him, and she looked very straight at Framleigh. 
Truth to tell, she was taking stock of him, Bome- 
what severely. As to Framleigh himself, he was 
conscious of appearing rather inane and foolish. 
He had nothing to say, and in a very few minutes < 
began to anathematize Popham inwardly, for 
bringing him into the scrape. 

“Your flowers seem to thrive wonderfully,” he 
hazarded, as an original remark. 

“ My flowers always do,” she answered. “I 
suppose it is because I am so fond of them.” 

“ One may be sure of that,” he returned, mak¬ 
ing a languid effort at tacking together such a 
gallant speech as would have pleased Marie or 
Celestine. “ Their thriving would be a natural con¬ 
sequence of your being fond of them, of course.” 

If she had Bimpered, or blushed, it would have 
been just what he had expected; but she did 
neither; she opened her immense, densely-dark, 
gray eyes, gave her shoulders a little shrug, and 
laughed at him, “at,” not “with” him, be it re¬ 
marked, though her laugh was by no means ill- 
natured. But though she made no other com¬ 
ment, that one moment showed Framleigh his 
blunder, and proved to him that he had, by his 
own act, given this sharp, unrefined young wo¬ 
man the upper hand. She walked up the short 
path with them, stopping every step or so to tie 
up a plant, or clear away a dead leaf, and it was 
toward Popham all her small efforts to please 
were directed. And her mode of entertaining 
him had a sort of originality in it It would 
have been amusing to a man, in an amiable mood, 
to hear her odd talk. Her bits of gossip about 
theatres and theatre people: her straightforward 
enjoyment of theatrical jokes; her unconscious 
tendency to innocent slang, was a racy enough 


combination, even if a trifle startling, at times, to 
people unused to the style. 

“We are rehearsing a new piece, Mr. Pop¬ 
ham,” she said. “Something about a lot of 
French and German students. I am a grisette, 
with a horrible old mother, and there is a wicked 
marquis in it, who drugs me, and tries to run 
away with me; but Franz Btops him. Franz is my 
lover, you know, with big, yellow mustaches, and 
long hair, and a big pipe. I am Desirie, and 
Josie Benson is Angelique; in fact, there are a 
lot of us; and wq have a party at the room of 
Franz and Victor; and we dance and drink 
toasts, and I sing 4 Vive l’Militaire,’ because there 
is a little lieutenant there, and I want to make 
Franz jealous. Montmorenci is making my 
dresses now. Come into the house and see them.” 

Wondering who Montmorenci was, Framleigh 
obeyed Miss Polly’s “This way, if you please,” 
by following her into the parlor, a small, bright, 
square room, with much pretty, inexpensive ad¬ 
ornment about it. “ Montmorenci” was sewing 
at the window, and proved to be Polly’s duenna, 
costumer, and commander-in-chief; and her rich 
Milesian accent was rather a grotesque accom¬ 
paniment to her noble name. Truth to tell, re¬ 
port had whispered that 44 Montmorenci” was 
merely a result of the good taste of a manager, 
who, in Madame’s theatrical days, had preferred 
that name to the less striking one of O' Whlffikcr. 

“ ’An’ is it wan of Mister Popham’s frinds ye 
are?” commented the lady. 44 On me sowl, then. 
I’m glad to say yez; far it’s Popham that’s a good 
young man, an’ a thrue faind to Polly there, ever 
since she was a slip of a gurl, playin’ in the 
Fairy Cave, at the pantomime.” 

Framleigh bowed with a grave air, as he seated 
himself. 

“ When a man finds himself among such peo¬ 
ple,” he was saying to himself, ill-humoredly, 
“he may as well resign himself to it as calmly 
as possible; but I wish I had stayed where I was, 
oonfound it!” 

Yet, notwithstanding his irritated feeling—a 
feeling brought about, I may add, more by that 
consciousness that he had blundered, than by 
anything else, though he would not have con- 
: fessed it—he watched Polly, in spite of himself. 

; There was no denying that the girl was ten times 
handsomer than he had given her credit for, at 
the first glance. She was taller than he had 
thought her, or looked taller in the little room: 
her figure was more perfect; the manner in which 
her head was set upon her shoulders was actually 
faultless; the round, white forehead, shadowed 
by that picturesque, quaint fringe of hair, so few 
women can effect without looking fast, was with- 
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out fault too; and her eyes. Oh! her eyes, so 
mellow, so l&rge-irised, bo changeable. Those 
great eyes themselves were a stage property, and 
without a single other attraction, would have been 
worth so much per week. 

“ I wonder if she languishes at the men in the 
boxes with them,’ 1 thought Framleigh. But, mind 
you, he would not have made such a cowardly, | 
mental comment, if he had been in a respectable j 
frame of mind. 

But little recked Polly, whether his opinions 
were flattering, or otherwise, just or unjust. She 
was amusing herself and Popham, rattling on at 
a fine rate about this new piece of old Buxton’s. 
She seemed quite to enjoy the thought of taking 
part in it. She was not a star among her fellow- 
artistes, never had been, and never would be, 
though her pretty face and charming good-nature 
made her such a favorite; but if she was not a 
star, certainly she enjoyed her part of the work 
far more than if she had been the adored object 
of the people’s most feverish admiration. All 
her parts were simple ones, calculated to show 
her picturesque, innocent beauty and naive viv¬ 
acity : and even old stagers who knew, and had 
known from the flrst, that Mademoiselle Pauline 
(see play bills) would never make a Siddons, 
were pleasantly impressed, and were quite en¬ 
raptured with her bright way of filling her little 
parts, and singing her artless songs. And what 
a favorite she was with the Montmorenci. How 
the good soul fell in with her moods, and laughed 
at her jokes, and delighted in her triumphs; for, 
if her theatrical triumphs were small, Polly had 
triumphs of another class, not to be slighted. 
Was not old Buxton himself ready to marry her 
off hand, and make her manageress of the Prin¬ 
ce’s, at any moment? Did not that aristocratic 
old sinner, Lord Cairngorm, throw her bouquets, 
night after night, and had he not once even sent 
her a diamond bracelet, which Miss Polly, to her 
credit be it spoken, had packed back to him, per 
bearer, with a message that ought to have ex¬ 
tinguished him,.if it did dot? Did not half-a- 
dozen “heavy swells” congregate in the green¬ 
room, after the evening’s performance was over, 
just with the hope of gaining a few words with 
her; and had not the whole —th regiment, sta¬ 
tioned at Banmulloch, fallen in love with her, in 
a body ? And all this the Montmorenci confided 
to their visitor, in a triumphant aside, while Polly 
was chatting with Popham. 

“ An’ it’s few gurls of her age, but would have 
their heads turned off their shoulders wid the 
flattery of the men; fur, sure enough, some of 
them makes great fools of themselves. But, 
Polly, faith, it’s Polly knows how to be winning 


an’ smooth-tongued, and light-hearted as a burd, 
an’ yet kape thim at arms-length.” 

And so passed the time. Polly filling the soul 
of her young adorer with ecstasy with her good 
spirits; the Montmorenci rambling on in the best 
of humors; Framleigh professing to listen, but 
alternately criticizing Polly, and finding himself 
mentally entangled by her fresh face, and radiant 
eyes. He was glad when Popham, after an ar¬ 
dent struggle, summoned up resolution to rise 
from his chair, to make his adieus. He was glad 
it was over. 

But if Framleigh was not sorry to leave this 
dubious field, he left it with polite dignity, at 
least. He bowed his straight six feet of height 
suavely before the placid Montmorenci, and the 
grisette’s cap she was making; he bent low before 
Polly, and replied by polite equivocation to her 
faint hope that they might see him again; and he 
stood uncovered on the path before the door, 
while Popham lingered on the threshold. 

“If you will only let me send you some roots 
and things, you know, Miss Pemberton,” he 
heard Fopham say, “ I will go to Pruner’s to-day, 
and pick out the best he has, and—and I shall 
be delighted. I should like,” almost pathetic¬ 
ally, “ to see something I had given you, grow in 
your garden, and to know you took care of it.” 

But, though he heard this, Framleigh had not 
heard what Polly bad said to her friend, in the 
hall, when his own back was turned. 

“ I say, Teddy,” she had observed, with the 
usual admixture of naivebS and slang phrase, 
“yourfriend is an awful swell, isn’t it? lie is 
a bigger swell than Cairngorm or Delaplayne, 
any day. Never mind bringing him again. I 
don’t like him.” 

CHAPTER II. 

“Mbs. Pomphb^y’s ‘Evening.’” 

But when she said this, Polly knew nothing 
of that “evening” of Mrs. Pomphrey’s. And, 
for the matter of that, how could she know any¬ 
thing about it? She had never been called upon 
to assist at one of the Pomphrey “evenings” 
before, and accordingly did not anticipate that 
pleasure. But it came, nevertheless. Mrs. Pom¬ 
phrey was young, Mrs. Pomphrey was fair, Mrs. 
Pomphrey’s pet insanity was a tendency to break 
out into amateur theatricals. At Christmas-tide, 
this tendency usually evinced itself most strongly, 
and it was at Christmas-tide that Polly found 
herself drawn, somehow or other into her ser¬ 
vice. A young lady, who had promised to enact 
the part of a certain attractive little Marquise, 
in a certain little comedy, had proved herself in- 
[ capable, and, rather to the relief of her fellow- 
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amateurs, it must be confessed, had thrown up 
her part. Mrs. Pomphrey was in despair. Only 
a week left, and nobody, positively nobody, to 
rely upon 1 Did not somebody know somebody ? 
Did not anybody know anybody? She almost 
tore her charmingly-dressed hair. And then, 
one of the more youthful amateurs, who had 
Been Desirbe, and had, of course, been despe¬ 
rately enamored of that harmless young syren, 
ventured to speak up in her behalf. 

“I—ah—think—ah—I know some one who 
would do,” he said, making a transparent effort 
not to look eager. “There’s—ah—a girl at old 
Buxton’s—the Prince’s, you know, who does 
such things well. Pemberton, her name is. Per- | 
haps you could engage her for the part.” 

“ Pretty Polly P. 1” exclaimed a languid, elderly 
dandy. “ By Jove, yes ! Let us have her, by 
all means. Pretty Polly P. will carry us through, 
without a blunder.” 

Mrs. Pomphrey took out her tablets and a 
pencil, with an air of resolution. 

What is her address ?” she demanded. 

“ Where shall I find her? I will put it down, 
now, and call on her this afternoon.” 

And she did call on Polly, and, finding Polly 
at home, by dint of some seductive argument, 
persuaded Polly to promise to take the part. 

Thus, on this eventful “evening,” Polly found 
herself figuring upon the small, elaborate stage, 
and appearing before the rose-colored, silk cur¬ 
tains, to receive additional applause from an en¬ 
thusiastic audience, which had fallen in love with 
her pretty, innocent face and lovely figure at 
first sight. 

But it is not with this part of Mrs. Pomphrey’s 
“ evening” we have to do; it is with what occur¬ 
red after the acting was over, and people, both 
audience and actors, were mingling on level 
ground, flirting, flattering, dancing, jesting, and 
scandalizing. Then, I am obliged to say, Polly’s 
occupation has gone. On the stage, the partici¬ 
pants in the pleasures of Mrs. Pomphrey’s “ even¬ 
ing” had admired her; but off the stage, what 
could they do with her ? She was not of them¬ 
selves, she belonged to a different class of beings; 
human beings, it is true, but still human beings 
with whom they had nothing quite in common. 
She was a very handsome young person, they all 
saw. But were not handsome young persons in 
that grade of life often rather dubious young 
persons? They did not mean to be ill-natured, 
at least all of them did not, but was it not rather 
awkward for them? Perhaps this poor little 
raven among doves ought not to have stayed; but 
you see she did not know enough for this. 

It was her first experience of the feminine 


side of high life, and she had thought it quite 
probable that she should enjoy the after-ball, 
and the fine people, and the fine supper, as much 
as she had enjoyed Angeliqu^’s supper, and the 
little dance they had had after it, 

But, alas! her eyes were soon opened. There 
she sat, in her picturesque stage-grandeur, of 
blue and silver brocade, with the powder on her 
hair, and the great paste buckles on her high- 
heeled blue and silver shoes, for they were to 
wear their costumes all the evening. Mrs. Pom¬ 
phrey’s was becoming to her, which, perhaps, 
was the reason. In half an hour Polly had 
! found out, being as sharp as she was pretty, that 
she had nothing to do with these grand people, 
and they had less to do with her. Even the gen¬ 
tlemen had, for the time, deserted her, somewhat 
against their wills, it must be admitted, but they 
could not help themselves. Their sisters, and 
mammas, and young lady-friends, had taken them 
in tow, and kept a sharp eye upon them, a keen, 
priety-suggesting eye. Dance with the youngest 
Miss McIntosh, Charles, love,” said mamma, to 
her eldest hope, seeing him cast a longing eye at 
: that dangerous Polly. “Go, and rescue Clara 
Thorbury from that horrid Lethered,” coaxes 
Edward’s artful sister. And to Beverly the Dash- 
ing, who, during the performance, remarked that 
Polly was “stunning,” pretty little Miss Pen¬ 
stock says, artlessly, “ What a dreadful thing it 
is, you know, that Buch a lovely creature should 
have to live such a horrid, demoralizing life, and 
lose all her freshness through paint and things. 

I wonder if she would look faded now. if that 
rouge was washed off. I have heard Francis say 
that they do fade and get sallow even when they 
are quite young.” 

Rouge indeed! The time had not come yet 
when Polly needed rouge. The fresh young tints 
of red and white would have set at defiance any 
“pink saucer” extant; and Miss Penstock knew 
this too; but at the same time there was a little 
consolation in suggesting that it might be rouge. 
And Polly sat in her finery, trying to be amused, 
but, at the same time, wishing herself at home; 
wishing she had left herself a loop-hole for early 
escape, instead of believing her hostess’ neat, 
diplomatic speeches, and relying on them so far 
as not to order her modest cab until half-past 
twelve. She opened and shut her silver-flowered, 
blue, satin fan, and looked about her, as the only 
way of whiling away the time. 

“Swells off the stage are enough like swells 
on it,” she said to herself. “That old woman, 
in velvet and point lace, reminds me of the 
Drtchess in 4 May-fair*; and I am sure the tall, 
fair girl she is talking to, might be Pauline Des- 
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chapelles. Yes, and there is Madame! And < 
there are Romeo and Juliet, and that uncomfort- 
able-looking woman, in black Tel vet, might be 

Hamlet in disguise. And there- Why, there 

is that friend of Teddy Popham’s, and ho is com¬ 
ing this way!” 

She had not seen anything of Framleigh since 
that summer morning, when Popham had brought 
him across to her little garden ; and she had not j 
been sorry. Teddy had taken her hint, and had 
not brought Framleigh again; and the truth was, 
she had quite forgotten his very existence, until 
he “ turned up,” as she put it, in this very way. : 
And he ? Well, he had not forgotten her quite so 
completely, because Teddy Popham would not let; 
him. He had heard from Teddy of her successes i 
at the theatres, and of her charms, and of her ; 
brilliance; but he had not thought of her, on 
his own account. He had not even been to the 
Prince’s to see Desiree. But he was in a better 
humor now, than he had been when he met her 
first. He was in a better humor, because he was 
in better spirits. He was beginning to hope that 
he had some prospect of tiding safely over the 
troubles that had made him moody and unamia- 
ble then; and, as & consequence, he was more 
open to impression, to being impressed pleasantly 
by this pretty sight of Polly, attired as a Mar¬ 
quise in blue and silver brocade, with dazzling 
buckles on her dainty shoes, with powder on her 
hair, with that carnation color on her cheeks, with 
that fine glow in her immense changeable eyes. 
He was so pleasantly impressed, that he made up 
his mind to stop and speak to her. What color 
were those immense eyes ? He thought they were 
a sort of warm, yellow-brown, when Polly raised 
them to his face, as he addressed her. 

“ Miss Pemberton, I believe,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Polly, quietly. “ Miss Pem¬ 
berton.” 

“I wish he had forgotten,” she was saying to 
herself. 

But there was no help for it. He had made up 
his mind to talk to her a little, and there was no 
preventing him, without being ruder and more 
ungracious, than it was in Polly Pemberton’s 
sweet-tempered nature to bo toward even her 
worst enemy, if she had one. So she permitted 
him to seat himself at her side, to open a quiet 
little conversation, to inquire about her flowers, 
to pretend to be interested in the bodily health of 
Montmorenci: in fact, to make himself ext remely 
agreeable. After listening a while, she began to 
be rather entertained too. He could be enter¬ 
taining, if he chose, mark you this—Capt. Fram¬ 
leigh. His style was a somewhat quiet and lan¬ 
guid one, but it was a good style, and a polished 


one. His low, half-confidential tone was plea¬ 
sant too, and his tendency to satirize the good 
people about them made her laugh. Those large 
and rather indolent-lookiug blue eyes of his were 
a taking feature, and after her attention had 
been attracted by them, Polly thought them as 
fine as he was thinking her own chameleon orbs. 

“Were you enjoying yourself, when I came 
in?” he asked, letting these lazy blue eyes rest 
upon her face. 

“ No,” answered Polly, fearlessly. “ I wasn’t. 

I don't know any one here, and no one knows 
me, and what is more, no one wants to know me; 
and I don’t like to sit still, while everybody else 
is dancing.” 

“Then you are fond of dancing?” 

“ Yes. And I am used to it.” 

An idea presented itself to his mind, suddenly. 
He had not thought of such a thing before; in 
fact, he was not fond of dancing, but it just oc¬ 
curred to him that he would like to try the seduc¬ 
tive waltz the musicians were beginning with 
pretty Polly P. Why not? And he was in the 
mood to assert himself before society a little to¬ 
night. He did not pause to put his request into 
very ceremonious form. 

“Will you dance with me?” he said, briefly. 

Polly smiled. 

“ It will be better than sitting still,” her frank¬ 
ness getting the better of her. “And that is a 
lovely waltz they are playing now. Yes, I will 
dance.” 

People stared at them when he led her out 
upon the floor, and put a firm, light arm about 
her lovely, pliant waist. Could it bo possible 
that this was Gaston Framleigh, whose very pride 
and exclusiveness made him anything but a fa¬ 
vorite? The women looked grave; and the men 
a trifle envious, but it was Framleigh of the 
Guards, after all. And he was waltzing round the 
room with those long, easy strides, and that cool, 
untranslatable air, Polly floating with him as 
lightly as a thistle-down. Polly never noticed 
the grave faces; she cared very little about the 
matter,; she enjoyed the music, and her part¬ 
ner’s good time and step ;,but she would just as 
readily have waltzed with Teddy Popham. Capt. 

; Framleigh had not “impressed” her yet, even if 
she was beginning to relent toward him, and de¬ 
li cide that, “swell” as he was, he was more agree¬ 
able than she had given him credit for at first. 
She had seen too many men to be susceptible. 

“ Do you know everybody in the room?” she 
asked him, as they went round. 

“ I know nobody,” he answered. “ I dare say 
I have met most of these people before, and I 
know most of their names, and nearly all of their 
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faces; but as to knowing them- Stay, I think 

I see a young lady there- But, no 1 I don t 

know even Diana Dalrymple, and we have been 
on decently friendly terms for ten years.” 

“ Which 1 * is Diana Dalrymple?” Polly asked t 
thinking how well the name would look on a play¬ 
bill, and rather envying the girl who had been 
born to it. 

“We shall pass her in a moment or so. A tall 
blonde, waltzing toward us, with a man in uni¬ 
form. She wears pink brocade and pearls.” 

When this young lady passed them, Polly cast 
a rapid glance over her, ran her over after the 
manner of women, with a swiftly-comprehending 
eye. A beauty, a magnificent, cold, white crea¬ 
ture, with finely-cut, delicate face, and down- 
dropped eyelids, and with a great, graceful rustle 
of that rich and exquisite brocade following in 
her wake, and yet never seeming to get in her 
way, or trouble her in the least. 

“Her name suits her,” said Polly. 

“ I have thought so, often,” he replied. 

“ She must have been very young, when you 
knew her first 1” she hinted. 

“Ten years old,” answered the captain, his 
eyes following the pink brocade train, and mar¬ 
ble-white shoulders. “ She is my cousin.” 

They passed each other twice or thrice before 
» they ended their waltz; but Miss Dalrymple did 
not raise the down-dropped fringes of her hand¬ 
some eyes. When Gaston chose, she said to her¬ 
self, he was at liberty to leave his partner, and 
come to make his bow to herself; but until 
then- 

What would you have ? Certainly, it could not 
be expected of her, that she should recognize the 
existence of a dubious young person, who had 
been brought before them for their entertainment. 
She could not see Gaston, without seeing Polly ; 
and Polly she would not see, or rather she would 
not observe that she was dancing with her cousin, 
the handsomest, the most unimpeachable man in 
the room. So she saw neither of them. 

Polly knew all this, too. Had she not seen it 
at once, with those sharp eyes of hers ? And yet, 
would you believe it, she did not pause the sooner 
for it, or care very much. She was used to it, 
perhaps. 

But at length she brought her dance to an end. 

“T will sit down, if you please,” she said to 
her partner; and so was led to her seat, and 
handed to it, with a low bow. 

She had little chance to sit again, until the cab 
came, however. The ice being broken, partners 
came in rapid succession; they quite flocked 
about her chair, in fact, and beseiged her, des¬ 
pite the decorum-suggesting glances of virtuous 


mammas and modest daughters. Her little pro¬ 
gramme was handed about, and name after name 
went down, until it was full, yes, up to that last 
dance, which would end somewhere about half¬ 
past twelve. 

“I am like Cinderella,” she said, in that cool, 
undisturbed way of hers, to Gaston Framleigh. 

“ When the clock strikes twelve, the spell will be 
broken; the blue and silver will turn to sober 
gray; and I shall leave the glass slippers behind 
me. What a pity there is no prince to pick them 
up, and send a courier after me. If you should 
hear of one making inquiries, just send him to 
the Prince’s. I shall be playing ‘ Madelon, ’ there, 
to-morrow niglft; and he won’t have any trouble 
in finding me.” 

She hAd the best of it, after all, if the just and 
upright matrons did gather their innocent broods 
about them, and look askant at her. She danced 
her fill, and was made much of, and when she 
made her modest curtesy to the audience, her 
exit had its eclQt. And Gaston Framleigh, who 
was bending over Diana Dalrymple’s chair, and 
talkiug to her, in that low, half-confidential tone, 

. followed Polly with his glance until she was out 
of the room, and had passed down the hall on 
her escort’s arm. He felt lazily attracted, and 
would not have been sorry to follow her in per¬ 
son—more for variety’s sake than anything else, 
perhaps. There was not very much variety in 
Diana’s high-bred repose of manner, and some¬ 
times, just now and then—shall we confess the 
heresy—he was a little bored by its suggestion of 
sameness. 

“ Is it that girl you are thinking of, Gaston?” 
said the young lady, not deigning to appear dis¬ 
turbed in her placid hauteur. “You are cer¬ 
tainly not listening to me. But don’t exert your¬ 
self to make any effort, I beg. I can wait until 
you are at liberty.” 

CHAPTER III. 

“ By Degrees.” 

Of course, you will be very much surprised to 
hear that, after this, Gaston Framleigh and pretty 
Polly met often enough. Else why did I intro¬ 
duce them to each other, and w’hy did I bring 
them together, at Mrs. Pomphrey’s chaste enter¬ 
tainment? Of course, the wiseacres know very 
well that a writer of love-stories does not bring 
two people together, without some deep-laid plan 
in prospect'. You know, at once, when Aurelia 
drops her fan at Mrs. Cingmar’s reception, and 
Augustus picks it up, and hands it to her, and 
their eyes meet, you know at once that I mean 
to enrry Aurelia and Augustus through two 
volumes of agony, and unite them in the third. 
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So, if you are in the habit of wasting your time 
upon love-stories, you know, in an instant when, 
in the first chapter, Capt. Gaston Pramleigh an¬ 
nounced that he was watching a young person 
in a garden, that the young person in question 
did not come into that garden without its being 
intended that she should suffer and sigh, langh 
and be happy for your benefit and Capt. Gas¬ 
ton’s, before I dropped my curtain upon my little 
stage, and turned my footlights out. 

There were half-a-dozen places where Gaston 
Frnmleigh met pretty Polly. He met her in the 
street, going out to do her modest shopping; he 
met her going to rehearsal, and coming home; 
he met her, sometimes, going to the theatre, at 
night, under Montmorenci’s guardianship, that 
good soul helping her to carry her little ward¬ 
robe, and, not unfrequently, he saw her at her 
own house. He could hardly have told you how 
it happened, that he began to find himself in the 
small, square parlor so often. He remembered 
the cause of his first few visits, it is true, but 
that was all. He had found himself dull and 
tired in his own room, on one or two occasions, 
and the nearness of the house opposite had sug¬ 
gested Polly to his wandering mind. And, after 
the first few times, it became a sort of habit. 
Popham was quite surprised to find Framleigh 
there so often, and, indeed, might have been 
alarmed, had Polly’s manner toward him not 
been exactly what it was. She certainly showed 
Framleigh no special favor. In the beginning of 
their acquaintance, she was not nearly so fond 
of him as she was of Popham himself. She 
treated him just ns she treated Delaplayne, and 
Despard, and Burroughs, and a dozen others. 
And, perhaps, it was this very indifference of 
her, which drew Framleigh on to some slight 
indiscretions. If she had valued his attentions 
more, his fastidiousness might have taken the 
alarm ; but, as it was, he felt perfectly safe. 

44 He is not exactly a favorite of mine,” said 
Polly, to Popham. “And I don’t exactly see 
why he comes; but he does come, and so it rests 
there.” 

44 He is a queer fellow,” remarked Teddy, re¬ 
flecting. 44 But, he is awfully clever, you know, 
Miss Polly, and all that sort of thing.” 

Polly, stitching busily upon a smart, little 
piece of costuming, to be worn upon the stage, 
began to carol softly the tag-end of the children’s 
song, 

44 Of all the king’s knights, *118 the flower 
Always gay.” 

“ I should like to know what is the matter 
with him, sometimes,” she said, ending her little 
carol abruptly. 44 He is stupid enough. Ho looks 


as if he had something on his mind. He re¬ 
minds me, in some of his moods, of one of those 
villains in tragedies, who confess to a murder in 
the last act, and stab themselves just before the 
curtain goes down.” 

44 He is a little gloomy, now and then,” ac¬ 
knowledged Popham. 

44 Well, he is a particular friend of yours,” 
said Polly, succinctly. “So you ought to ask 
him why? I would.” 

“ I think I know the reason,” confessed Teddy, 
half reluctantly. 44 1 won’t be sure, but I think 
it is—money.” 

44 Money?” echoed Polly, looking up from her 
stitching. “ A swell, like him !” 

44 Ah, you see,” was the reply, “that is the 
trouble. If he was not a swell, he would find it 
easier. The fact is, he was brought up to expect 
; money, and then thrown on his own resources 
without any. They have their place somewhere 
in Yorkshire—the Framleighs; and their branch 
of the family is a very poor one. But the proud¬ 
est of the lot, people say, and the Framleigh 
; pride, is a proverb, Framleigh, himself, was not 
brought up at home. An uncle took him when 
he was a child—the uncle, whose name they gave 
him, Gaston, of Gaston Court. He trained Fram¬ 
leigh like a prince, and intended to leave him all 
his money. But he was a savage, self-willed, 
irascible old fellow, and Framleigh’s pride stirred 
him up against his overbearing ways; and a couple 
of years ago they had a final quarrel, and Fram¬ 
leigh’s whole life was changed by it. Old Gaston 
will not hear his name mentioned ; and Gaston 
Court, and all the money, are to go to a distant 
relative; and, altogether, Framleigh has rather 
a poor prospect of it.” 

44 It is rather a poor prospect, after expecting 
so much,” admitted Polly. 44 Is he in debt?” 

44 1 am afraid so.” 

Polly broke into an exclamatory whistle, which 
would have sounded very shocking, if she had 
not been so very pretty, and it had not seemed 
so very natural. 

44 That is a bad look out,” she said. 

Perhaps this caused her to show Framleigh a 
little more favor. She had more sympathy with 
a man in rough waters than with a man who 
seemed to be sailing smoothly. She knew what 
the rough waters were herself. She had not had 
an easy life. Her adopted father, old Jack Pem¬ 
berton, as his friends called him, was very fond 
of her, and she was very fond of him, but he 
was a disreputable old rascal, nevertheless. Polly 
remembered the time when she had been both 
hungry and cold, when there had been no Mont- 
morenci, and no bright, square parlor, when her 
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amiable relative had, in the excitement of a con- j 
vivial evening, forgotten to call for her at the j 
theatre, and she had run home alone, through j 
the wet streets, a forlorn little, six-year old 
sprite, to find their poor rooms dark and fireless. 
As Montmorenci said, it was a wonder of won¬ 
ders that the child had fought her battles so 
bravely, and had come to no harm. She had 
often met with what would have been temptation 
enough to a weaker and less spirited girl. 

Framleigh found her easier to talk to, after his 
trouble had been revealed to her, though he 
knew nothing of Teddy Popham's confidence, 
and possibly might have resented it, and Polly 
found it easier to listen to him. When his man- ; 
ner did not exactly please her, she forgave him ; 
for it more readily. “ If I had ever been in his 
place, I should be as savage as he i 9 ,” she would 
say ; and, now and then, she even condescended 
to try to while away his gloom with some simple 
act of pleasantry, or good humor. And yet, 
surely, there were never two people who were 
less inclined to fall in love with each other at 
the outset. 

“It is nctually a sort of rest to a man to go 
there,’’ said he. 

“ Let him come,” said Polly. “ He wants some¬ 
thing toamuse him, and lie doe9 nobody any harm.” 

“A well-behaved, quiet young man,” said the 
discreet Montmorenci. “ An’ Polly knows how 
to take care av herself; so why should I be 
raisin’ objections?” 

If they had been left to themselves, it is just 
possible that this record of mine would not have 
been written. But are people ever left to them¬ 
selves, I ask you ? Is there not always some 
interested or disinterested friend to open one's 
eyes to one’s shortcomings, to one’s unconscious 
motives, to all sorts of things, of which one 
might remain blissfully ignorant, but for tho 
kindly hints of these disinterested beings ? j 

It was Popham who first upset Polly’s equili¬ 
brium ; Popham, who would have readily cut off 
his right hand, rather than have spoken, if he 
had only known what a train he was applying 
his spark to. Let us set Teddy Popham upon a 
right footing. Ilia was not a hopeful case, and j 
he was conscious of the fact. On the contrary, | 
it was an utterly hopeless one. His admiration j 
for Polly was a sentiment of long standing. He 
had fallen madly in love with her at an early 
stage of adolescence. He had fallen in love with 
her from the boxes, on the occasion of his first 
dress-coat and her first benefit, when she had 
played some bewitching part in the costume of 
aVivandier. He had hung about the theatre for 
weeks, and humbly and despairingly curried the 


favor of supernumeraries, who were not of the 
slightest assistance to him, in his efforts to obtain 
an introduction. Pretty Polly P. had been his 
first youthful passion, and there the matter had 
ended. 

When he managed to establish an acquaint¬ 
ance with her, he had found her simply immov¬ 
able. She was not a young lady of susceptible 
temperament, and he merely astonished her. She 
was sorry for him, and that was all. If he had 
made love to her, for a thousand years, he could 
never have stirred a kindred sentiment in her 
good-natured, soft, little heart. Polly had not 
an easily awakened nature, it seemed. Up to the 
time she met Gaston Framleigh, she had not 
known what love was. She had acted it, she had 
studied her parts in comedies, tragedies, and 
farces, in which it was the point and principle; 
she had bad lovers; she had laughed at or pitied 
them, liked or disliked them ; but as to returning 
their tender passion, she could not do bo, for she 
knew nothing of it, and some of them had been 
able to give her her first lesson. Some of them 
had even accused her of being somewhat phleg- 
I made. And perhaps she was, during one period 
: —the chrysalis period—of her existence. But 
: she had always liked Popham. He, at least, had 
I possessed the good sense to see himself beaten; 

| to know that the obstacle lay in himself, and not 
j in Polly alone; and he was faithful, and sweet- 
; natured enough to want to be her friend, when 
| he was compelled to give up all hope of being her 
| lover. And when the first pang was over, both 
j faced the matter sensibly, and settled down into 
| an honest enough Arcadian sort of friendship, 

I tinctured, of course, on Popham’s side, with the 
fondness of the old passion, and on Polly’s with 
the kindliness of sympathy. So, certainly, the 
slight blunder the young man made was an inno¬ 
cent one. Framleigh, as I have said, was one of 
his ideals; and Polly being in his eyes the most 
perfect of her sex, it was natural that he should 
be generously interested in the welfare of both. 
Accordingly, he was led to commit himself. 

“I met Framleigh, this morning, Polly,” he 
ventured, on one occasion. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Polly was stand¬ 
ing upon the hearthrug, before him, studying her 
part with great earnestness, and os she was not 
quite sure of her perfection in said task, she 
rather slighted this mention of Framleigh, by 
mixing him in with a hurried run of words. 

“ ‘ Soft I He comes! Now weakling heart be 
still!’ Yes, he was here. Daresay you met him 
just after his call. * How pale his cheek-’ ” 

“ He comes here very often, doesn’t he?” in¬ 
terrupted Popham. 
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“Often enough,” answered Polly, without look¬ 
ing up from her hook. “ ‘ Why do I blush ? W hy 

—why this-’ I say, Teddy, isn't it stuff? 

Where’s the use in asking why? I wonder if I 
shall need much prompting?” 

But Teddy Popham was thinking of something 
else, a little mournfully, perhaps. And who 
could blame him V* 

“ Framleigh’s a very handsome fellow, Polly,” 
he said. 

“ Yes,” indifferently, from Polly. “ I suppose 
he is.” 

“ Don’t you know he is?” suggested Teddy. 

Something in his voice, perhaps the suspicion 
of a tremor—for unselfish as he was, how could 
the poor young fellow forget that there had been 
a past, before the cool friendly present in which 
he was thinking of a future for his friend. Some¬ 
thing in his voice arrested Polly’s wandering 
attention, drew it from the yellow-covered old 
play-book, and made her look at him with some 
wonder. 

“I know!” she echoed, and then—it seemed 
as if it was all in a flash—she blushed almost 
angrily. 44 What do you mean ?” she demanded* 

“I mean,” answered Popham, quite patheti¬ 
cally, “ that he knows you are handsome, Polly.” 

Handsome! And how handsome she was just 
at that particular moment, as she stood there, her 


arm dropped suddenly down by her side, her 
fine hand still holding her book, a slim forefinger 
between its pages, her tall girl’s figure looking 
its full, fine height in the unconscious attitude 
she had struck, with her head lifted, her cheeks 
touched with that sudden red, a little annoyed 
fire in her eyes. 

“ If you mean.” she began, scornfully, and 
then broke off. 44 1 don’t know what you do 
mean,” she said. 

44 1 wonder at that,” said Teddy. “You, who 
are so used to seeing men fall in love with you.” 

“In love!” cried Polly. “Bahi” And she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“ That means,” said Teddy, “ that love is not 
your style, and I know it hasn't been, so far; but 
it must come some day or other, Polly; to you, 
just as it has come to the rest of us, and some¬ 
how it has seemed to me that Framleigh-” 

“Teddy,” said Polly, recovering herself, and 
speaking quite good-naturedly. “Framleigh is 
not the man.” And yet, the next instant, the 
great pupil of her eye dilated, as if with a little 
feeling of quick fright, and she laughed, nerv¬ 
ously. 

“I never thought of him,” she said. “Why, 
it’8 a joko, Teddy. No end of a joke, to think of 
—of such a thing!” 

(to bk continued.) 


LAMENT OF JUDAH! 

BY BELLA BREMER. 


Tia evening in David's city, 

Tho sun baa crimsoned the West; 
The wind blows sweet from Sharon, 
The doves are going to rest. 

And out from the Moslem temples 
Is floating, upon the air. 

The solemn cry of the muezzin. 

The evening call to prayer. 

To the South, the swarthy Arab 
Tumeth his dusky face, 

Looking to holy Mecca, 

Tho Prophet’s resting place. 

44 Allah, 11 Allah, hu akbar, 

In him I put my trust, 

And Mohammed is his prophet.” 
And he bows him to the dost. 

The city is wrapped in silence, 

Only the evening breeze 
Is sighing among tho olives, 

And stirring the cypress trees. 
Tho Syrian moon is rising. 

And flashing across the rills, 

It rests, like a crown of glory. 

On Zion's sacred hills. 


The infidel, Turk and Arab, 

The wandering traveler meets; 

No tread of Jew or Christian 
Echoes along the streets. 

But, hark ! there’s & sound of weeping 
Breaking the silence deep; 

It comes from the place of wailing, 
Where Judah goes to weep. 

Where she wails over vanquished glory, 
Over Zion’s mournful fall. 

And wet with their bitter weeping 
Are the rocks on the rugged wall. 

14 Oh, look on thy chosen people; 

Pity their fallen state. 

How long, how long, oh, Jehovah, 

Must outcast Judah wait 1 

“ Oh I God of Isaac and Jacob, 

Restore unto os our fanes. 

And build up our broken temple, 

And sever these Moslem chains I” 

And high on the Mosque of Omar, 
Flashing o’er Kedron’s vale. 

Glitters the golden crescent, 

Mocking that mournful wail. 
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When nearly the whole of the main street of 
Livingstone Manor lay in ashes, with but little 
insurance to give comfort, there was, of course, 
a great excitement in the minis and hearts of 
the villagers. But time passed on, the village 
was rebuilt, and peace brooded again over the 
place. Later, when the lawyer’s only daughter 
eloped with the village shoemaker, the public 
mind was agitated to an extent rarely witnessed. 

But all of these former excitements paled, and 
were as nothing before the furore caused by the 
announcement that Paul Livingstone was not only 
coming home to live, after his long sojourning 
abroad, but was actually engaged to preach to 
them, in the old stone church, which his grand¬ 
father had built, and which was the only one in 
the place. Paul Livinstone’s father had been 
the great man of the place. His stately, stone 
manor-house looked down upon the little village, 
from its sunny oak-crowned eminence, half a mile 
away. Mr. Livingstone had owned nearly all 
the village, and had marvelous wealth beside in 
stocks and lands; but, for years he had lived 
abroad, ever since his young wife died, leaving 
little Paul to half-break his father’s heart at first, 
wirh the same blue eyes and sweet smile, that 
had faded forever from his sight, and »n time to 
heal the sharp wounds of his bereavement with 
his filial love and rare promise. When Paul be¬ 
came of age, he chose the profession of the min¬ 
istry, from pure love to God and humanity. 
And when his father died, and he came home to 
the old manor-house to live, and was really en¬ 
gaged to preach in the village-church, os we have 
said, the excitement was fearful, especially among 
the unmarried females of the village, for he was 
young, wealthy, and attractive in every way, and 
rumor said he was not unwilling to wed, but as 
yet had found no woman to suit his rather fasti¬ 
dious tastes. He was very noble, and grand¬ 
looking, too, and his handsome, blonde face was 
filled with a purity and earnestness of expression 
that would have rendered common features at¬ 
tractive. The few weeks before his first sermon 
were laborious, anxious weeks to the village dress¬ 
maker and milliner. Indeed, the dressmaker, 
from sheer over-exertions, was supposed to injure 
her spine, and being frightened at her state, she 
absolutely refused to quill the thirteenth ruffle 
on Belinda Moss’s new poplin dress. She said, 
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openly, that twelve ruffles were all she would 
undertake. Caroline Winters, who took time by 
the forelock, succeeded in getting her dress mado 
to suit her, but her bonnet tried her; her mind 
was wrought upon, not knowing whether blue or 
green were most becoming to her complexion. 
Henrietta Cole was made unhappy to the last mo¬ 
ment, by the dressmaker absolutely refusing to 
prune her over-skirt the eighth of an inch, Hen- 
riette firmly believing that it would improve it 
by having it so much shorter. 

But the day came at last, and it would seem, 
truly, that the eloquent, earnest, loving words 
of truth and pleading would lift the minds of his 
hearers above the petty things of earth and sense. 
A true, earnest teacher was Paul Livingstone to 
the people. A loving and devout follower of the 
Master he had renounced the ambitions of the 
world to follow. Never had Livingstone Manor 
witnessed so large a congregation as flocked 
every Sabbath to hear the young minister; and 
especially, rain nor cloudy winds hindered not 
the young ladies of his flock from punctual at¬ 
tendance. But he had not dwelt at Livingstone 
Manor but a few weeks, before he discovered that 
Hope Winston had the sweetest face, and the 
most wonderfully sweet voice of any young lady 
in his congregation. After he knew her better, 
he found that her charms of mind and soul far 
exceeded those which had first attracted him. 
He thought he had never before met a woman 
who was so gifted and lovely, and yet so modest 
and unaffected. He gave saving evidence of this 
conviction: whereat Belinda Moss remarked to 
Caroline Winters, that “ she never thought Hope 
Winston anything extra.” 

Then Belinda found that Caroline had long 
and silently entertained the same opinion. And 
as the two chanced to mention this belief of 
theirs to Henrietta Cole, she went e little further. 
“ She mistrusted but this was in strict confi¬ 
dence. “She mistrusted that Hope wasn’t any 
better than she should be.” 

The mothers of these young ladies, when the 
subject was mentioned incidentally to them, re¬ 
proved their daughters gravely for the sin of 
evil-speaking, and reminded them, looking be- 
nignantly over their spectacles, of the duty of 
exercising charity. But they ended by declaring 
that they had thought themselves that Hope, 
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although she was very lady-like and modest in 
her manners, still she was a little too free to talk 
to the young minister about poetry, and books, 
and the like. She was a little too free to talk 
with him, considering he was a man; she actu¬ 
ally didn’t seem to be a bit more afraid of him 
than if he was a woman. 

And these excellent old ladies, each of whom 
had lived nearly half a century with one of these 
fearful beings, men, without being devoured by 
them, ended with a deep sigh, as if a well-ground¬ 
ed and evident distrust of man was the one thing 
needful to complete a perfect womanhood. 

Belinda, Caroline, and Henriette were rather 
commonplace women, and so, as a matter of 
course, they disliked genius, originality, and en¬ 
thusiasm in a woman. They detested it, for they 
feared it bordered upon that dangerous state, the 
state of being strong-minded. They almost knew 
Hope was inclined that way; for had she not 
been overheard to say that she preferred Mc¬ 
Donald’s and George Eliot’s novels to those of 
Mrs. Holmes; and, as Belinda well remarked, 
“What right-minded woman ever felt in that 
way, or would make that remark, unless Bhe were 
inclined to be strong-minded.” »And they felt 
that they would either of them rather be dead 
than to be suspected of that, for men so detested 
strength of mind in a woman. They knew that 
men loved, above all things, a winning weakness 
in women. They had read their well-rounded 
periods in praise of doll-women. But still these 
same men, after spending an evening exclusively 
in the society of ladies of this type, after listen¬ 
ing to the argument, whether to view the subject 
in all its bearings, and its results, clover-leaf tat¬ 
ting is really superior to other varieties of the 
same species; and if the report is credible, and 
worthy of full belief, that over-skirts are to be 
worn longer. After listening to this conversa¬ 
tion for hour*, the advent into the room of such 
a woman as Hope Winston, is hailed by these 
masculine admirers of feminine weakness, with, a 
relief that, considering their belief, is marvelous. 

The little village of Livingstone Manor was fre¬ 
quented in summers by sojourners from the neigh¬ 
boring city. Hope could never be anything but 
gentle and womanly; but when Professor Cald¬ 
well, at their little picnics and parties, spoke to 
her about that last thing of Ruskin, “had she 
seen it? Wasn’t it beautiful ? Grand ?” how her 
eyes shone, and her face kindled. W T her eat old 
Mrs. Moss, looking on, and who had a dim im¬ 
pression that Buskin was a new sort of winter 
apple, greatly wondered and greatly disapproved, 
of Hope’s glowing enthusiasm over it. Carl 
Doran, the young artist, and Charles Hermann, 


who had a true poet’s soul, if not his utterance, 
found a few hours of Hope’s society more in¬ 
spiring than any sunset or scenery. Talking 
with them of books, old and new poets, and most 
of all, of that most marvelous book of poetry, old, 
yet forever new, illustrated as only its author can 
illustrate it, with wonderful sea views, the glint of 
blue waves on silvery beaches, sunny vallies, 
mountain gloom and grand ear, white clouds, 
and mosses, and all the endless, endless pictures, 
changeless, yet forever changing, old as creation, 
yet forever new. 

They found when they left Hope, that the 
world seemed better and brighter, and they more 
hopeful. 

We have all met people who depress us, who 
make life seem to us as a gloomy march down to 
a dark grave; who contract the world to suit 
their own narrow souls, hang it in leaden drapery, 
sackcloth, and gloom. Take an impressible, sen. 
sitive person, and subject them to constant com¬ 
panionship with such, and life becomes to them a 
dirge, instead of the glorious anthem it should 
be. But, thank Heaven, there are those who in¬ 
spire us with a new faith and trust in God and 
humanity, in the sacredness and divinity of our 
own life; in whose presence the world grows 
larger and nobler, full of a boundless possibility 
for good. Hope w 98 one of these. I think Mrs 
Browning must have been thinking of such a wo¬ 
man as Hope when she spoke of one. 

“ Who never found flralt with you, never implied 

Tour wrong by her right; yet men by her side 

Grew nobler, girl* purer, m all through the town 

The children were gladder who pulled at her gown.” 

Now Belinda, Caroline, and Henriette did not 
care particularly about the earnest respect and 
admiration Hope received from these gentlemen 
I have named, for Professor Caldwell had a wife, 
who loved, and made a particular pet of Hope. 
Carl Doran was engaged to a young lady of Bos¬ 
ton, Hope’s school-mate and warm friend. And 
as for Charles Hermann, Hope had refused him, 
but retained him as a close friend still, for with 
such a woman as Hope it is possible for a lover to 
change to a friend, but- never to an enemy. But 
when the young minister, whose favor they more 
desired than any other sublunary thing, when 
he forsook their society, and cleaved to that of 
Hope, as Belinda well .remarked to Henriette, 
“It was aggravating, considering what they had 
done for him* and Hope had never worked a 
single stitch for him.” 

When Belinda made this remark, the young 
minister had been with them some six months, 
and each of the young ladies, Belinda, Caroline, 
and Henriette, had presented him with two.pairs 
of slippery lavish in embroidery, in which the 
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high price of zephyr was accounted as nothing. 
They had also given him a cashmere dressing- 
gown, silk-lined, glorious with more colors than 
Joseph’s coat. It was, indeed, as Belinda said, 

“ aggravating.” 

Now, after having said that 44 Hope wasn’t any 
better than she shoufti be,” of course it became 
their first duty and privilege to prove the fact; 
for it is an impulse of our nature, when we have 
made an assertion, to endeavor to substantiate it 
with a 1 the proof possible. But they found it 
exceedingly difficult to do so in this case, so quiet, 
and ladylike, and exemplary was Hope’s conduct, 
and so well-beloved was she by all her friends, 
except indeed those who were aggravated by the 
young minister’s attentions to her. But they 
were watchful, hopeful, that at last their zealous j 
search after some suspicious circumstance would j 
be rewarded with success. j 

I think Hope, sensitive, tender-hearted Hope, ; 
could hardly fail, with her woman’s intuitions, to ; 
discern their state of mind toward her, and to be ; 
annoyed by their petty hints and malice. But 
above the low grounds, where buzzing insects 
sting, and darken the atmosphere, and vex the 
soul with their petty, meaningless whirlings, and 
circles, and tiny stabs, there is a calmer, purer 
air, that blows from diviner realms, sweet with 
glimpses of heavenlier skies. Hope breathed 
this higher, olearer air habitually. And so, as 
she had always done, she carried her sweet face, 
like sunshine, into the homes of those who loved 
her, prized her as she deserved, and like one of 
God’s angels, into the abodes of want and dolor. 

The Witch of Eudor was once permitted to 
speak to Saul, and when success at last crowned 
Belinda, Caroline, and Henriette, these earnest 
seekers after darkness, it was only proper that 
Belinda should be the vehicle through which this 
darkness should be made manifest. 

She was passing Judge Winston’s. It was a 
lovely spring day, and they were cleaning house, 
for, as she passed, she saw a housemaid framed in 
the empty window of Hope’s room, like a fUll- 
length picture of Labor, washing the window- 
casing 

At this moment a paper, evidently part of a 
letter, came fluttering along in the light wind, 
over the svringas, under a clump of lilacs, over 
a bed of fragrant English violets, down under 
the maples, through the palings, directly to Be¬ 
linda’s feet. Here a dump of tall, delicate 
grasses, through some loving kinship of nature 
to Hope, would have fiun concealed H. But Belin¬ 
da’s fingers, though not so spotless, were stronger. 
She took it up, and read it. It commenced, 

“ Dearest Hope,—My wife has gone, to-day, 


visiting some gossiping crone just like herself, 
and I improve the welcome solitude to write to 
you, my love, my darling.” 

It was quite a long letter, filled with passionate 
avowals of love, a love that was a crime. 

As Belinda read this letter, she was, to out ward 
appearances, an ordinary young lady, with elab¬ 
orately frizzed hair, over-skirt, and flounces. 
Nothing demoniac in her appearance. But I 
think that He who reads our hearts, discovered 
in her a strong likeness to that evil spirit who 
rejoices in all human sin. 

Belinda was happy. I think Satan himself 
could not be happier than she in this crime she 
had discovered. True, it looked more like a wo¬ 
man’s writing than it did like a man’s; but that 
! was only an added proof of her guilt; it was a 
disguised hand. 

There was a sewing-circle, that afternoon. 
Hope was away for a few days, visiting an aunt, 
and her mother’s unusual work would be likely 
to keep her at home. Belinda was happy. She 
went to the sewing-circle early. There were but 
few present beside Belinda, Caroline, and Hen¬ 
riette, and their mothers. As is usual on these 
bloodless battle-fields, needles and tongues were 
sharpened meet for the occasion, and moved 
rapidly. When a woman has a secret to keep, 
she yearns to have other women help her keep 
it. Belinda was anxious, but still she wanted to 
restrain her triumph to an appearance of mode¬ 
ration, and not seem abrupt and over-anxious to 

complete Hope’s downfall. Many absent women_ 

and housfe-cleaning made many absent—were 
dealt with as was considered proper and needful, 
but still Belinda spoke not. But at last the con¬ 
versation took a turn that gradually led to her 
communication. There was a new book just out, 
44 The Story of a Wrecked Life,” that had proven 
to be more than a success. There was an enthu- 
! siasm of admiration concerning it, and curiosity 
concerning its author, for it was published anony¬ 
mously. Most of those present had read it, and 
all admired it, not that all had heart and soul 
enough to appreciate it, but because it was the 
fashion, and therefore the proper thing to ad¬ 
mire It. 

Mrs. Beazely, whose sister was housekeeper at 
the Manor House, said to Belinda, that the min¬ 
ister was dreadful took with it. He thought 
there was a freshness and originality about it 
not often met; and he said that “ whoever the 
writer was, she was a true and earnest woman, 
who lived for some purpose in life.” 

44 Yes, it contains a good deal of religious 
truth,” said Henriette Cole. “ But Hope Smartly 
is a very poor character.” 
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Then Belinda felt that her hour had come. 
She rose equal to the occasion. One mysterious, 
meaning glance she gave to the assembled women, 
then she said, in the short, terse sentences a deep 
purpose gives, “ 1 guess there are other bad 
characters besides her.” 

They all felt that this remark of Belinda was 
not a trifling one, made simply to propel the car 
of conversation. Women’s unerring intuition 
taught them that here was some other women to 
be dealt with by them. They asked her at once, 
“Who she meant? Who was it?” 

Now, Belinda, like other wise men and women, 
on finding herself the object of first importance, 
did not reveal her meaning immediately, and by 
so doing came down upon a level with the rest. 
She played with their curiosity as a cat plays 
with a captive mouse. Finally, after she had 
goaded them nearly to desperation, she said, 
with comparative complacency, 

“ I guess there are other bad characters by 
the name of Hope.” 

And so the truth came out. The letter was 
produced, set open by this voluntary inquest, 
and Hope was unanimously condemned. And as 
is usual with a last clause, divers enormities were 
brought against her, which the speakers had 
heretofore passed unnoticed in their blindness. 
Old Mrs. Cole thought “it never had looked we 1 
for her to be a riding off so much out in the 
•country on her pony, it might be all right, but it 
didn’t look well.” 

“That is so,” said old Mrs. Moss, and it is be¬ 
lieved that nearly all the other women repeated, 
“that is so.” 

Old Mrs. Winters, who lived on the borders of 
the woodland, said, “Timeand time again, I have 
ketched her a cornin’ from the woods with her 
jtpron full of moss and ferns, and such ordinary 
I i*ash. If she wanted posys, why didn’t she come 
to me for merrygoolds and China Oysters?” 

This speech was well received by every woman 
in the room. 

Then old Mrs. Moss said that, “ though she had 
always considered Hope a likely girl, still she 
had thought she had too many letters to look well 
for a woman, sometimes as many as three at one 
time, she had been told. And though she always 
seemed pleasant enough, and friendly, still she 
believed in her soul Hope felt above her neigh¬ 
bors, for she never seemed to take half the com¬ 
fort a visitin’ ’em as she did when she was with 
them stuck up city friends of hers.” 

“Stuck up,” was Mrs. Moss’s synonym for in¬ 
tellect, culture, and refinement. 

Before that charmed circle broke up, a plan 
was laid, of which, although no officers were 


named, and lawfully appointed, Belinda Moss 
might .be considered president, Henriette Cole, 
vice-president, and Caroline Winters, secretary. 
They were not content with having the fact of 
Hope’s impurities published abroad; they yearned 
to humiliate her publicly; and as simply a matter 
of justice, it must be before the young minister. 

The village choir was very small at present, 
owing to the sickness of some of the members, 
and the absence of others. Indeed, at the pre¬ 
sent time, the three young ladies we have named, 
and Hope, constituted all the female element, the 
male members being the three brothers of Hen¬ 
riette, and the father and brother of Belinda. 
They would all refuse to sing the next Sabbath, 
and have it plainly understood by all, that the 
reason was, they would not sing in the same choir 
with Hope Winston. 

“They guessed that would open the young 
minister's eyes. They guessed that would take 
the scales off of ’em. Mebby after this he would 
think there was some other women in the world 
beside Hope Winston; he didn’t seem to think 
there was now. And as for her, wouldn’t she 
be so ashamed and mortified, that she wouldn’t 
know where to put her head ?” 

The next Sabbath rose calm and cloudless, and 
fair and serene as the morn. Hope went up the 
little flight of steps into the old-fashioned gallery. 
She was rather late though, her innocent, little 
heart rather condemned her for it, for she was 
not belated by any sickness or calamity. She 
had only returned home from her visit late the 
night before, and had overslept herself. So, 
when she reached the church, she found the ser¬ 
vice already begun. , She waited in the porch till 
the prayer was ended, and then she went up 
the little steps into the gallery. Not a soul was 
there, only the little tow-headed boy who blowed 
th# organ. The young minister looked up, and his 
eyes met hers. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then evidently wishing to save her any embar¬ 
rassment, he opened his MSS., and commenced 
his sermon. 

What was the matter! Had some sudden pes¬ 
tilence taken off all the choir? Hope looked 
over the railing of the gallery. There was Caro¬ 
line Winter’s blue bonnet below; Belinda’s and 
Henriette’s white straw ones. The male mem¬ 
bers were also living, and apparently in Sound 
health. In common times, Hope would not whis¬ 
per in church; but now curiosity got the better 
of her, and she asked Johnny Watts, “ if he knew 
why the choir were not in their places.” 

Johnny loved her—all children loved Hope— 
and he, loyal soul, burning with indignation, told 
her all, or all he knew, Which was enough to 
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prove to her that gossip had done its worst. All j 
through the sermon, and it was no oomn^on one, j 
I assure you—Paul Livingstone never preached a ! 
common sermon—Hope sat with her head bent > 
down upon her clasped hands. But after the last 
prayer, as the young minister looked up inquir¬ 
ingly again into the gallery, Hope rose and walk¬ 
ed to the old organ, and seated herself. The choir 
were wont to select the closing piece. Johnny, 
who felt that he could show his respectful hom¬ 
age, and reverent affection for Hope, only by 
blowing his loudest and strongest, put forth such 
giant strength, that the organ pealed forth in 
clarion tones, filling the ohurch with its melody. 
But above it, Hope’s wonderfully sweet voice 
rose, singing, 

44 The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures- 
He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 

Many of the congregation thought that there 
had been some misunderstanding, such as is 
not unusual in choirs, and such applauded Hope’s 
bravery in doing her duty regardless of all others. 
But others thought, and the young minister 
among them, that Hope gave these beautiful 
words a meaning, and a power they had never 
had before. Such a perfect, childlike trust in the 
Good Shepherd, such an earnest faith that she 
44 should not want” anything needful for her, and 
that there was no possibility of her being harmed 
by anything, while His hand was leading her. 

As she came down out of the gallery, and faced 
the congregation, all that her voice had expressed 
was written in her countenance. All who looked 
into that pure, spiritual face, knew that her Lord 
was indeed leading her by still waters, for their 
peace was reflected in her eyes. 

The young minister was beset as usual by Be¬ 
linda, Caroline, and Henriette, and sundry other 
young female sheep of his flock. But, a? he 
caught sight of Hope’s pale, glowing face, he left 
them with a hasty apology, and went up to her, 
greeting her with more respect and deference 
than he had ever shown her before. Talking to 
her still, he passed out of the church porch, and 
led her only at her own door. 

Belinda thought, 44 after all that had been said 
about Hope, ader all that had been proved about 
her, it was a shameful piece of business, and 
aggravating.” It is supposed that Caroline and 
Henriette entertained the same opinion. But al¬ 
though this plan had failed, and Hope was not 
only not humiliated in the eyes of the young 
minister and the world, but had actually tri¬ 
umphed over them, and turned her ignominy into 
victory; yet, 44 Thank fortune !” they said, 44 they 
could come right out, and speak plain, and they 


would. Next Tuesday night the letter should be 
produced, and Hope should see it, and the young 
minister should see it, and see then how she 
would feel—see then if she could lift up her 
head.” 

So spoke justice, in the form of Belinda Moss, 
not so commonly painted, with one eye bandaged, 
but with both eyes wide open, looking into the 
sympathizing orbs of Caroline and Henriette. 

On Tuesday evening there was to be a meeting 
for a charitable purpose, and Hope and her mo¬ 
ther were not to be hindered from doing their 
duty by any fear of what man, or rather women, 
should do unto them. Belinda went early, and 
; she had the letter in her possession, but Caroline 
| and Henriette were also suffered to share in the 
j honor of its possession, and were regarded with 
some jealousy by a couple of female cousins of 
Caroline, who were present, who could boast 
no further connection with it, only they had 
read it, as had all of those present. With Hope 
and her mother came the young minister, which 
so worked upon Belindas excitable feelings, that 
she went directly up to Hope, and, presenting 
the letter to her like a musket, asked her with 
the voice of an avenger, and the mein of a Ne¬ 
mesis, 

44 If that was her property ?” 

Hope took the letter, glanced at it, and then 
said, simply, 

44 Yes, it is my property.” 

14 1 told you so,” said Belinda, looking round, 
triumphantly. And it is believed that Henriette 
and Caroline also said, 44 1 told you so.” 

Hope’s face was calm as ever, only there was 
a pink flush on each cheek that made her look 
more beautiful than usual, even. She folded up 
the paper, and leaned her hand on the back of a 
chair by which she was standing, and commenced 
to say, and her voice was low and sweet as ever, 

44 In explaining how this letter came in my 
possession-” 

But, before she could add another word, the 
young minister came forward and laid his own 
hand tenderly, proteotingly upon Hope's, and 
said, in very distinct toneB, as he turned bis 
handsome face toward the inquisitors, 

44 Hope—Miss Winston, has promised me to 
let me oare for her, through all her life and 
mine, and so anything that affects her cannot 
fail to be of interest to me. Whatever annoy¬ 
ance or trial you may see fit to bring upon her, 
it is my privilege and my happiness to share it 
with her.” 

If Belinda’s dress had not been made of the 
\ thickest of poplin, it must needs have given way 
[ under the tremendous, muffled coatings of her 
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heart. She was, for the first time in the memory 
of man. beyond words. But the Yice-president 
came nobly to her relief. 

“ Read that letter, and see what letters she 
can receive from a married man.” 

The young minister turned to Hope. She 
smiled. 

“ I will explain it, Paul,” she said. 

“No, no,” he interrupted, “you shall not ex¬ 
plain. Do you think I could doubt you, Hope?” 

But she continued, gently, 

“ I think it will be better, and set the minds 
of my friends here more at rest. But in order 
to explain how this letter came to be written, I 
shall have to reveal a little matter that T have 
kept secret for reasons which it is needless to 
name-” 

“ Yes, needless to name,” said Belinda. “ You 
dassent name them, that’s it.” 

“Yes,” says the vice-president, “she dassent.” 

And the voice of the secretary sounded from 
the other side of the room, like a distant echo, 
“ she dassent.” 

The young minister’s face flushed red, and he 
was about to speak, but Hope detained him, by 
saying, 

“Well, then, if you insist upon it, I will ex¬ 
plain fully. You have, most of you, read * The 
Story of a Wrecked Life.’ I think, in reading 
that book, you will find a letter written to the 
wretched heroine, Hope Grautly, in nearly the 
same words as this. I am the author of that 
book. I wrote it for a purpose and Hope’s 
face lighted up, as it did in the old church as sho 
sang “ The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

Her voice grew a little tremulous, in speaking of 
these things, so near her heart. But she went on. 

“ It seemed to me that I could do a little good 
by writing it. The world seemed to me to be so 
full of sin and wretchedness; my heart ached so 
for God’s erring and sorrowful; I wanted to do 
something, write something, that would help these 
poor creatures to remember that they were God’s 


children still, and Heaven was still possible to 
them. I thought, perhaps, if I wrote lovingly, 
prayerfully, or in His name, they would listen, 
and it seemed to me to be more sacred, more as 
if it were, indeod, His message, if no one but 
God and the angels knew who wrote it.” 

Here Hope seemed suddenly to remember that 
to most of her hearers her generous enthusiasm 
was an unknown tongue. So she finished, bv 
saying, in a few words, “ that this letter, which 
she changed some and re-wrote, was doubtless 
thrown out of her room in house-cleaning, with 
other old papers.” 

That night, on her return from the meeting, 
Hope stood upon the portico. She had turned 
to bid her companions good-night. Her white 
scarf, which she had thrown over her head, had 
fallen back, and the moon, shining out just at 
that, moment, fell full upon her beautiful face, 
and her large inspired eyes. 

Faul was standing upon the step beneath her, 
and as he looked up to her, holding her hand in 
his, he said, 

“ Hope, if I do not respect you more, and love 
you better, after to-night, it is because I could 
not.” 

As they stood thus, three drabbled damsels 
passed by, in a melancholy procession. When I 
say drabbled, I speak not unadvisedly, for a light 
rain had fallen during the evening, and, in their 
gloomy state of mind, these damsels had forgot¬ 
ten to hold up their dresses, 
t The limp, water-soaked trails of muslin and 
poplin were not bad exponents of their feelings. 
They felt dejected, low-spirited, unhappy. 

But let us hope that as our trials, and some¬ 
times even our errors, are transformed by a be¬ 
nignant Providence to stepping-stones, by which 
we rise to a higher life, let us hope that Belinda, 
Caroline, and Henriette, by this experience, be¬ 
came wiser in that divine wisdom of charity, that 
“ thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth.” 


ON THE SANDS. 


BY L U 

How radiant is the glow, 

That gilds the ocean sheen; 

While soft the South winds blow, 

And not a sail is seen. 

Like Heaven’s ethereal hne, 

8* placid is the deep; 

Yol. LXVI.—14 


HER O. RIGG8. 

I I would, oh, waters blue, 

Lie on thy breast and sleep! 

9o pure, and still, and bright, 

< It seems like Beauty’s death, 

j> Or like a symbol right, 

* Of true-love’s holy (kith I 
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BT ROSALIE GRAY. 


Jkithah Norton, or 44 Jep,” as he was fami¬ 
liarly called, had been thus named by his grand¬ 
mother, to whose tender mercies he was confided 
while yet a nameless infant. As there was no 
prospective fortune coming to him from any 
direction, the young Jepthah, at fourteen, was 
placed in a store, and gave such strict attention 
to business, that at thirty he found himself oc¬ 
cupying an important position among men, and 
possessed of considerable wealth. 

Although Jep had an unusually thorough 
knowledge of business, yet there were some 
parts of his education which had been fearfully 
neglected. One of these was the art of conduct¬ 
ing himself with ease and grace in the presence 
of ladies. Never having been placed in a posi¬ 
tion where he was called upon to mingle much 
with the opposite sex, he felt shy and awkward 
in their society; he never knew what to do or 
say, and always felt fearful of being ridiculed. 
His acquaintances had frequently volunteered to 
introduce him to some pretty girls; but he al¬ 
ways shrunk from embracing their offers, as he 
dreaded the awful pause which he felt sure 
would ensue after the introduction was over, 
and “good evening” said. And thus he had 
become quite an old bachelor without the slightest 
prospect of ever being anything else. 

The city had been his home from infancy, and 
during all the years that had followed, ho hod 
seldom left, it, except on business. But the time 
had come when he felt that he wanted a change; 
and he resolved to leave his affairs in the hands 
of his confidential clerk, and board for awhile in 
Elmtown, a pretty, rural village, quite remote 
from the city, where there was good fishing. 

This move was the beginning of a new era in 
Jcp’s life. His first Sunday in the little village- 
church was a day never to be forgotten. He was 
shown into a pew, and Beated beside one of the 
loveliest girls he had ever beheld; a petite fig¬ 
ure; bright, dancing black eyes, which looked 
the impersonation of mischief, peeping out from 
the heavy, silken fringes; a clear, brown skin, 
with soft roses embedded in the cheeks, from 
which a lovely red bud had strayed down to 
form the mouth. This beautiful creature shared 
her hymn-book with Jep; but she might as well 
have kept it to herself, for his eyes were too 
much dazzled to make out the words. The pages 
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seemed to him to be constantly breaking into 
dimples, and possibly his head was not held at 
the right angle for reading from the book. He 
saw bright, wavy hair, pretty half-blushes, rosy 
lips, tiny hands, and a profusion of beauty very 
interesting to observe, but not usually recorded 
in hymn-books. 

It is to be feared that Jep was not especially 
improved, spiritually, by the services of that 
Sunday morning; and yet he returned to his 
hotel in a very meditative frame of mind. Hav¬ 
ing reached his room, he threw himself into an 
arm-chair, and so lost was he in a vision of a 
pretty home which should be all his own, that 
the dinner-bell fairly startled him. 

He went to church again in the evening, but 
was ushered into a seat in the opposite part of 
the building from that which he had occupied in 
the morning. When the services were over, it 
would have been utterly impossible for him to 
tell either the text or the subject of discourse. 

By inquiring, he succeeded in ascertaining that 
the name of the young girl who now absorbed 
his thoughts was Florence Bridewell, and that 
she lived in a brown cottage just out of the vil¬ 
lage. Jep immediately discovered that the road 
to this house was the pleasantest walk he could 
take, and sometimes, as he cast a hasty glance at 
the windows—his natural bashfulness forbade 
anything more than this—he would be rewarded 
with a glimpse of the black eyes which were for¬ 
ever dancing before his imagination. Finally, 
ho was so fortunate, on one of these excursions, 
as to meet Miss Florence’s six-year-old brother. 
Our hero immediately captured this young gen¬ 
tleman, regarding him as a possible first-step in 
the ladder which was to lead him to the pinnacle 
of his hopes, invited him to walk, and put him 
in a state of rapture, by telling him long yarns 
about remarkable horses. 

14 You are real bully,” was the little brother’s 
remark, after listening attentively to an account 
of some wonderful exploits, 44 and I’m going to 
ask my mamma to let me go to see you. What’s 
your name?” 

44 Jepthah Norton.” 

44 Can’t I call you Jep ?” asked the youth. 44 1 
used to know a boy, onoe, named Jep, and it 
comes so handy.” 

Anxious to propitiate any relative of the beautL 
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fill Mi m Florence, Jep readily accorded permis¬ 
sion, and the two turned to go homo. But clouds 
had gathered in the heretofore clear sky, and 
when they reached Charley’s residence the rain 
was pouring down in torrents. Mrs. Bridewell 
had opened the door to look for her little son; 
and as that young gentleman bounded in, he 
exclaimed, 

“ Mamma, here’s Jep! Can he come in, too? 
He’s got on his white pants, and they’ll be all 
spoiled in this rain. Besides, he lives an awful 
way from here.” 

Mrs. Bridewell smiled at her little son’s unique 
introduction; then, turning to the stranger, she 
said, pleasantly, 

“ Will you walk in, sir, until the rain is over? 
I fear you will, as Charley remarks, spoil your 
clothes, if you undertake to go any farther.” 

Jep’s natural timidity would have impelled 
him, under ordinary circumstances, to give a 
hurried refusal to this kind invitation, and then 
pass rapidly on. But the opportunity of gaining 
admittance to the home of Florence Bridewell 
was not to be lightly thrown aside; and now, 
although he blushed, and stammered, and made 
free use of his handkerchief to wipe the imagin¬ 
ary perspiration from his face, yet ho managed, 
awkwardly, it must be confessed, to accept the 
invitation. He soon found himself in the draw¬ 
ing-room, and face to face with the little gipsy 
who had haunted his imagination. Here Charley 
took it upon himself to play master of ceremo¬ 
nies, and again introduced his friend, before his 
mother had time to make a remark. 

“ Here, Florie, is that tall gentleman who sat 
next to you in church one day, and you said 

you’d like to know him! He’s Jep- Well, 

there I I’ve forgotten his last name.” 

While Mrs. Bridewell applied herself to the 
task of extinguishing her hopeful young son, be¬ 
fore any further developments should be made, 
Florence arose, without the slightest appearance 
of embarrassment, to receive her visitor, and re¬ 
marked, laughingly, 

“ Charley has told ^he truth. I did 8Ay I 
should like to know you. It is so dreadfully 
stupid in this place, that we hail the advent of a 
respectable-looking stranger as quite an event.” 

This version was not especially complimentary 
to Jep. Still, it was some comfort to him to know 
that he had comparatively a clear field to work 
in. As, in the embarrassment of meeting a beau¬ 
tiful young lady, he could think of nothing ap¬ 
propriate to say, and as the volubility of his 
companion rendered any such effort on his part 
unnecessary, he flourished his handkerchief, by 
way of disposing of his hands, and remained silent. 


Mrs Bridewell soon returned, and, upon en¬ 
tering into conversation with her guest, she dis¬ 
covered that he was from Philadelphia. She in¬ 
formed him that this city was also her native 
place, and she immediately became very much 
interested, inquiring after various friends whom 
she had not met in many years. Our hero, being 
very well connected, was able to give a most satis¬ 
factory account of himself, thus rising to a high 
place in the estimation of his hostess. 

As the afternoon advanced toward evening, Jep 
arose to go; but Mrs. Bridewell insisted upon his 
spending the night, as it was still raining hard, 
and she felt sure that, being so thinly clad, he 
would take cold by exposure to such weather. 
And so Jep stayed. Before the evening was over, 
he was on such good terms with the elder lady, 
that he had proposed to her to take him as a 
boarder, interesting her in his behalf by pictur¬ 
ing to her the loneliness of hotel life. Owing 
partly to her sympathy for him, and partly to her 
desire to have a protector in the house, and also 
because she had taken a very great fancy to him, 
she consented; and from that night Jep was to be 
looked upon as a member of the household. 

“ It is all owing to my white pants,” thought 
Jep, that night, as he retired, “ that I have gained 
an entree to this house; her sympathy seemed to 
be much more with them than with me in the 
storm.” 

Jepthah Norton’s dreams, that night, were of 
a home of his own; he was sitting at a little, 
cozy tea-table, agreeably unlike the long, unin¬ 
viting board at which he had for so many years, 
partaken of his daily food; and a bright, loving 
little sprite sat at the head of it, pouring out his 
tea, chatting merrily with him all the while, and 
casting loving looks at him over the bright silver. 
When he awoke in the morning, he seemed to be 
in Paradise; and all day he went about in such a 
charmingly forgetful frame of mind, that his clerk 
detected several errors in the business letters he 
wrote, a state of affairs which had never before 
been known to exist. At night he partially awoke 
from his dream, and remembered that he had 
merely effected an introduction to the little queen 
of his affections ; the acquaintance and the love- 
making still remained to be accomplished, and in 
this latter art Jep was certainly a novice. He 
had been from home most of the day, and now, 
as he entered the house, a trepidation seized him, 
and he proceeded to wipe his face with his hand¬ 
kerchief. This article of his wardrobe was gene¬ 
rally made te do duty upon all occasions, when 
he felt embarrassed ; so frequent was his use of 
it, that it might reasonably be supposed that he 
was troubled with a chronic cold in his head. 
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He, moreover, had a peculiar way of twisting it 
through his hands, and wringing it out, and work¬ 
ing it up into every conceivable shape. 

Thus he returned, evening after evening—for 
his days were generally spent in fishing, or tak¬ 
ing excursions—to meet the one who was never 
out of his thoughts, wondering what he should 
^say to her, how he should entertain her, and 
wishing that some one well versed in the art, 
would write a book on the subject of love-making, 
adapted to his particular case; for Jep, like many 
other old bachelors who fell in love for the first 
time, imagined that a certain process must be 
gone through with; and that it was something in 
the style of an intricate dance, where every step 
and figure must be performed according to rule, 
in order to make it all come out right in the end. 
He fairly envied those of his friends whom he 
saw conversing easily with young ladies, paying 
them empty compliments, and entertaining them 
with mere nothings, quite ignoring his own su¬ 
perior worth of heart and mind in the compari¬ 
son. 

But to a man much better versed than our hero 
in the intricacies of the feminine heart, Florence 
Bridewell would have proved an enigma; some¬ 
times so free, almost bold it might have seemed 
in any one else, in her remarks, that Jep would 
feel that he had the prise fairly within his grasp; 
when suddenly she would become so shy and dis¬ 
tant that he would almost wonder if she were the 
same being. 

One evening the family were sitting in the 
drawing-room; Jep, as usual, surrounded by the 
younger portion of the household, for he had the 
faculty of making himself so very entertaining to 
children, that they were generally sitting upon 
his knee, and climbing upon his shoulders very 
much as if he were a tree. Presently, Florence 
sprang up, exclaiming, 

. “ Oh, I’m tired of sitting still. Mr. Norton, 
you look just like the old woman in her shoe, 
surrounded as you are! Come, let’s take a walk, 
and call upon Myra Brush. But you will have 
to run up stairs and smooth your hair, for the 
children have stood it up like porcupine quills all 
over your head.** 

Always pleased to be in Florence’s company, 
Jen arose with alacrity, and, in the excitement of 
being thus unexpectedly called upon to act as her 
escort, he proceeded to wring some imaginary 
tears from his handkerchief. 

11 There, let your handkerchief alone, do !'* ex¬ 
claimed Florence, 44 or there will not be a thread 
of it left. Why, when you and I get married, 
and go to housekeeping, I never can afford to 
keep you in handkerchiefs, never! if you use 


them in this style, it must cost a small for* 
tune!*’ 

At this unexpected sally Jep opened his eyes 
wide in astonishment, while Mrs. Bridewell ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ Florence, child ! what are you talking about? 
Don’t make such shocking speeches, even in 
fun.*’ 

“But you are going to have me, aren’t you, 
Jep?” continued the little gipsy, casting upon 
him the most demure look, and standing in an ex¬ 
pectant attitude, as though waiting for an answer. 

44 To be sure I am,” replied her companion, 
with a warmth which rather startled her. 

44 Florence! Florence!” broke in Mrs. Bride¬ 
well, 44 You quite forgot yourself in speaking thus 
familiarly to Mr. Norton; are you aware of what 
you called him ?** 

44 Yes, mamma; but I can’t always call him 
4 Mister.* You will let me call you 4 Jep,* won’t 
you?” she added, again turning to the gentle¬ 
man, 44 and I’ll be your sister.” 

As this was not exactly the relation that Jep 
desired, his 44 yes” was uttered rather reluctantly. 

“Well, there,” said Florence, “make haste, 
for it is getting late.” 

Jep disappeared, returning in a short time, and 
they both left the house. 

44 1 am all out of patience waiting for you !** 
was Florence’s exclamation, 44 what kept you so 
long? Doing your bnck hair, I suppose.” 

44 Oh, no,” replied her matter-of-fact companion. 
44 1 did hurry; if you could only see how my 
hair is all frizzed under my hat-” 

“Stopped to frie your hair, did you!” inter¬ 
rupted the young lady. “Oh, the vanity of you 
men!” 

Earnest thoughts were passing through Jep’s 
mind, and he had no answer for the unexpected 
turn which Florence had given to his remark. 
But the laughing, restless little woman at his 
side would give him ho chance to utter anything 
serious. Finally, she inquired, with a rather 
embarrassed suddenness, 

44 What are you thinkftig of, Jep ? Are your 
thoughts away off in those stars that are twink¬ 
ling up there in the heavens?” 

44 Oh, no,” he replied. “Far nearer to earth 
than those stars. I was thinking, Florence, how 
pleasant it would be to have a borne of my own; 
and a little lady to preside over it, who would 
watch for me every evening, and think about me 
all day; who would walk with me, and talk with 
me, and read to me, or be glad to have me read to 
her.” 

44 1 know the very one that would suit you,” 
broke in Florence. 44 It is Sally Meigs; poor old 
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thing! I have often heard her say she wished \ 
she had some one to talk to, and keep house for \ 
and Florence’s eyes sparkled with mischief, as they l 
were raised saucily to her companion’s face. j 

“But I don’t want a ‘poor old thing,’ like j 
Sally Meigs. I want-” \ 

“By the way, Jep,” interrupted Florence, i 
“ Have you met old Sally’s nephew, who is stay¬ 
ing wii h her now ? He is one of the finest-looking 
fellows I have ever seen, and he is so full of fun.”-| 

Jep’s brow clouded, and he sought to look into j 
the eyes of the little mischief at his side; but; 
they were cast down, and the long lashes rested 
upon the soft, bright cheeks, and the small, rosy 
lips were drawn demurely together. 

“It is getting cold,” continued Florence. 

“ Let us go home, Jep; for now I remember that 
Myra was to go to the city to-day, to spend a 
week. I think we shall soon have snow, don’t 
you ? Iam sure I hope so, for I want a sleigh- 
ride,” and thus she rattled on until they reached ; 
home. 

Jep retired to his room almost discouraged. ; 
He loved Florence Bridewell with all the strength 
of his great, loving heart; yet, whenever he 
sought to tell her so, this young girl, not more 
than half his age, would baffle him, and render 
him speechless, while she could rattle on with 
an ease which perfectly astonished him. She 
seemed to be not wholly indifferent to him; and ! 
yet so inconsistent was she that he sometimes < 
wondered whether he had any place in her 
thoughts, much less in her heart. 

The next morning the ground was covered with 
snow, and Florence readi'y accepted Mr. Nor¬ 
ton’s invitation to take a sleigh-ride in the even¬ 
ing. A ride in a handsome sleigh, drawn by two 
spirited horses, while the merry bells jingle in 
the clear, cold air, is sufficient to drive away all 
sadness, and make one feel that the. world is 
rather a pleasant place to live in; and thus it was 
with Jep and Florence, as they seemed almost to 
float through the frosty air. Still, Jep had under¬ 
taken to solve a difficult problem, and nothing 
was able to drive it, even for a short time, from 
his mind. 

“Florence,” said he, abruptly, “hoW do peo¬ 
ple propose I” 

“How do people propose?” she repeated, 
rather startled by the unexpected question. 

“ Yes, I am a perfect novice in the art; but I 
doubt not you can enlighten me on the subject.” 

“Well,” replied Florence, “there are various 
ways of performing this little duty; there was 
the renowned Barkis, you know, he had a way 
peculiar to himself.” 

“ Yes, yes! I know; but as I have no idea of 


proposing to a Peggotty, I am afraid that Mr. 
Barkis’ example will not benefit me.” 

“ Well, then,” continued Florence, “ there is a 
way of looking and acting a proposal, without 
exactly saying anything.” 

"Whether Mr. Norton intended to begin acting 
immediately, is best known to himself; but it is 
very certain that his hand went on a hunting ex¬ 
pedition under the wolf robe, and it did not rest 
until, through his thick driving-gloves, he felt 
something Boft and warm thrust into it. 

“Then,” continued Florence, “there are still 
ot her ways of proposing. I was reading the other 
day, in a novel, of a hero who had a very pecu¬ 
liar way of making his wishes known,” and she 
related the whole story to him. When that was 
finished, taking care to have something else to 
say; very much in the Btylc of the unfortunate 
wives in the Arabian Nights, who took this means 
to prolong their lives. 

Jep flattered himself, however, that he had 
made a good beginning, and seemed satisfied with 
this for the present. 

When they reached home, and our hero was 
about to alight, he was considerably chagrined to 
find that he had been affectionately caressing a 
corner of the robe. 

“Why, Florence I” he exclaimed, quite thrown 
off his guard by the discovery, “I thought I had 
hold of your hand 1” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, laughing. “I don’t 
leave my hand around loose in that style;” and 
touching his shoulders with the tips of her 
fingers, she sprang lightly to the ground, and ran 
into the house before he had a chance to reply. 

That night was a wakeful one to Jepthah 
Norton. Florence’s inveterate coquetry only drew 
him more deeply in love with her; and now, sum¬ 
moning all his powers to bear upon the subject, 
he formed his plans for carrying the war into the 
enemy’s quarters, and he only awaited the time 
to execute them. The next evening, at the tea- 
table, having been away all day, he was remark- 
} ably cheerful, and fer more talkative than usual. 

| When the meal was ended, instead of going into 
the drawing-room, as his custom had been, he 
went immediately to his own apartment. This 
programme he continued for some time; he was 
gone more frequently through the day, and often 
returned at quite a late hour, taking care to keep 
out of the way of the family as much as possible. 

One evening, after this had been going on for 
several weeks, knowing that Mrs. Bridewell had 
gone out to visit a neighbor, and that Florence 
would be likely to be alone, he went down into 
| the drawing-room, looked around, and then asked, 

; in a tone of feigned surprise, 
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“ la not your mother at home, Florence ?” 

“ No,” was the reply. 

Mr. Norton turned, as though about to retrace 
hia steps; then seemed suddenly to change his 
mind, and re-entered the room. “ She will be 
in soon, I suppose. I believe I will wait, for I 
must see her.” 

Florence had been sitting in a musing attitude, 
with her foce upon her hand. It was a quiet, 
sad expression, which rested upon the usually 
bright, laughing countenance of the young girl. 
But now, perverse little thing, she sprang up, 
and going to the piano, began to sing a gay, 
careless air; there was a very slight quiver in 
her voice, however, which did not esoape the 
notice of her attentive companion. 

“ I think mamma will not be in until quite 
late, Mr. Norton,” she remarked, as she finished 
the song. “ Can I do anything for you ? Per¬ 
haps I will answer as well as mamma.” 

There was a coldness in her tones, and a bit¬ 
terness in her utterance of “ Mr. Norton,” so 
different from the frankness of her old manner 
when she had called him “ Jep,” which pleased 
him; he had been able to pique her, and this 
was something gained; had she been totally in¬ 
different to him, there would not have been this 
change in her manner. 

“ No, thank you,” he replied, carelessly turn¬ 
ing over the leaves of the music. “ I merely 
wished to speak to your mother about my leaving.” 

“About your leaving I” exclaimed Florence, 
completely thrown off her guard. “Are you 
really going to leave us ?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I must return u> the 
city. Look at me, Florie, I have a secret to 
whisper in your ear.” 

She raised her eyes to his with a half-sad, half- 
imploring expression, and he said, 

“ I expect to be married, Florie.” 


Instantly the lids dropped, ooncealing the ex¬ 
pression of her eyes, and she turned her head 
quickly away; not so quickly, however, but that 
Jep had seen something sparkling among the long 
silken lashes. His natural diffidence must have 
forsaken him most mysteriously, but it is always 
thus when we are with those who are more con¬ 
fused than ourselves, for he passed his arm 
around Florence's waist, and whispered, 

* ( I am going to be married, if you will con¬ 
sent to be my bride.” 

It was too iate to retract now; she had been 
fairly entrapped, and taken prisoner. This time, 
when Jep sought to take her little hand in hia, 
she offered no substitute, but suffered him to 
have his own will. Jep had evidently discovered 
a way to propose which had surprised Florie into 
a meek acquiescence, without even an attempt 
at coquetry. 

The evening passed rapidly away; and when 
Mrs. Bridewell returned the two lovers seemed 
to have only just begun to find the use of their 
tongues. Florence, half-laughing and half-crying, 
slipped quietly out of the room, and up to her 
own apartment; while Jep, agreeably to the in¬ 
tention which he had previously announced, 
remained to speak to her mamma. Mrs. Bride¬ 
well was not wholly unprepared for the revelation 
which was made to her by Mr. Norton, and she 
readily accepted him as her future son-in-law. 

Not many months after this Jep’s dreams of a 
home pf his own were realized; with the cozy 
table, the bright little wife, the loving looks, and 
all. So very proud is he of his conquest, flint it 
has quite elevated him in his own estimation, 
and given him a better idea of his powers than 
he ever possessed before. He is able, now, to 
carry on a conversation with ladies without em¬ 
barrassment, and without the aid of his hand¬ 
kerchief. 


DAY-BREAK AT VENICE. 

fit CHABLXS J. PETERSON. 


Moejuxq at Venice! Slow the fog is lifting, 

That late the city held; 

And magic domes and mystic isles are drifting 
Oat from the realms of Eld. 

Strange shapes of ghostly ships, at anchor swinging, 
Loom through the mist away; 

The Orient brew*, that ripple* np, comes bringing 
The spices of 6athay. 

Far down the Grand Canal the sunbeams darting. 
On Moorish windows gleam. 

Cp from the deep weird palaces are starting, 

As In some Afrite dream. 


Along their door-steps, gr©A n with sea-weed, flowing 
Murmurs the drowsy wave. 

High o’er their fronts the lichens gray are growing. 
As on a wizard’s grave. 

No sound of wheel comes up, no cry of driver, 

The silence is profound; 

Only the flow as of some hidden river, 

In caverns under-ground. 

Across the haze a hearse-like barque is stealing, 

By shadowy oarsman sped. 

Gloomy and black as Styx—is mom revealing 
A city of the dead? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

“ Down upon her two knees, by the window, 
with the ivy all around her, looking in upon him 
so hungry, like a cat watching a canary; you 
never saw anything like it.” 

44 You saw this, Matt, with yourown eyes ? You 
•aw it?'* 

44 Saw it? I should think so. She was so 
keen watching through the glass that I crept up 
to the balcony, and had my hand on her shoulder 
before she knew it.” 

4 * What did she do, then ?” 

44 She gave out a little cry, like a trapped hare, 
and withered up under my hand like a parched 
leaf. I never saw such a scared face in my life.” 

44 Did she tell you why she was there ?” 

44 Tell me ? I should think not. Before I could 
say a word of the many that crowded up to my 
Ups, she had drawn herself up as proud as proud 
could be, and, putting me on one side, walked 
down from the balcony Uke the queen we saw at 
the theatre that day, you know, only quieter, 
and without the least sound of noise. Before I 
oould get down the narrow steps she was half¬ 
way across the garden.” 

44 But, you overtook her?” 

44 Of course, I did; though my feet got tangled 
in with the ivy, and I almost fell down the steps; 
bat, once on the ground, I tracked her swift 
enough, for she seemed to soorn moving beyond 
a walk, or to turn her face away, though it wtas 
white as snow, when my shadow crossed hers 
in the moonlight.” 

44 But, you spoke, then?” 

44 Spoke? I should think so. Trust me for 
that. 4 So, ho,’ says 1, 4 we have our little outs 
on the sly as weU as them that we look upon as 
din under foot.’ She went on, still as a ghost, 
and proud as a peacock, saying never a word. 
That sharpened my tongue a bit, and I stung her 
•gwn.” \ 

“That I’ll be bound you did,” muttered Storms, 
who lay at full length in the Lake-House, as 
Martha Hart eagerly related her adventure. 

The girl took this as a compliment, and gave 
the han 1, which was dropped listlessly into hers, 
a grateful pressure. 


44 4 It was awful ungrateful of the young gentle¬ 
man, though, to be so sound asleep,* says I. ‘ Don’t 
you think so, Miss ? If it had been my Richard, 
now.’ ” 

44 Did you say that?” cried Storms, starting 
up in sudden wrath. 44 Did you dare say that 
to her ?” 

Martha started to her feet, also. He had 
je'rked his hand from hers, and stood frowning 
on her in the moonlight, while defiance kindled 
in her eyes. 

44 That is what I said, and what I mean to say 
again, Dick ; not that she cared a brass farthing. 
Such words would have been hot. coals to me ; 
but she didn’t seem to heed them; only walked 
a little faster, looking as if she hate4 your very 
name, which I think she did, for all your talk 
that she is dying for you.” 

44 Do you think she would stoop to bandy 
words with Buch as you?” said Storms, softening 
his wrath into a malicious enjoyment of her 
jealous passion. 

44 Such as me, indeed I What is the differ¬ 
ence, I should like to know? Only this. 1 come 
here because you ask me and urge me to it, 
while she hasn’t the courage, but sits worship¬ 
ing her sweetheart like a rabbit peeping into a 
garden he has not the spirit to enter.” 

44 Worshiping! As if she oared for the fellow 1” 
said Storms, with supreme disdain. 44 There is 
nothing in it. She only wants to make me jeal¬ 
ous, thinking to bring me back again in that 
way.” 

44 It seems to me as if you were jealous.” 

44 Jealous?” repeated the young man, growing 
cautious on reflection. 44 As if I cared enough 
for Ruth Jessup for that!” 

44 1 am not so sure,” answered Martha, as if 
talking to herself; 44 but when I am, it will be a 
dark day for one of us.” 

Dick laughed. 

44 Always threateningsoihe terrible thing,” he 
said, putting his arm rather roughly around the 
girl's waist, 44 as if there was any need of that. 
As for jealousy. How came the girl I mean to 
make a lady of to be wandering about the Rest?” 

“ I saw that girl as I was coming this waj p 
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She was standing in the cottage porch, giving 
frightened looks around. Then she stole out, as 
if in search of some one. I thought she was 
going into the wilderness.” J 

“Ah, ha! Who was jealous then?” 

“Who denies it? That minute I oould have 
killed her. She turned toward the Rest. I fol¬ 
lowed thinking-” 

“ Thinking that I might come that way.” 

“Well, yes. I did think just that, and fol¬ 
lowed her softly as one of your own hounds could 
have crept. When I saw where she was going, 
the tire all went out of my heart. I could have 
cried for joy that—that it was no worse.” 

“Still you hated her!” 

“ Because she dared to love where I did.” 

“ Do you indeed love me so, Martha?” 

“Do I love myself, so common and worthless, 
compared to you? Do I love the air I breathe? 
Do I love sleep, after a hard day’s work? Oh, 
Dick ! Dick! Why ask such silly questions?” 

“Why? Oh, because one is never certain. 
Girls are so fickle now-a’-days.” 

“ As if any girl who ever loved you oould be 
fickle, Dick.” 

Storms looked into the girl’s face as she nestled 
dose to him, and a strange, fond light came into 
his eyes. He was thinking how much she looked 
like Ruth Jessup, with that warm love-light in 
her face. How beautiful she really was in the 
refining moonlight. Tenderness with him at the 
moment was not all a pretence. But Storms was 
a man to bring the worst as well as the best pas¬ 
sions of any heart down to his own interests, and 
never, for a moment, since he had seen bid Jes¬ 
sup’s letter in Martha’s hand, had he ceased to 
devise some means of gaining possession of it. 

“ Words are so easily spoken,” he said ; “but I 
like deeds. I want the girl I love to trust me.” 

“And don’t I trust you? What other girl 
would be here at this time of the night, risking 
hor character, when she has nothing else in the 
world, just because you wont things to be kept 
secret, while I can’t for the life of me see the 
reason of it.” 

“ That is what I complain of. True love asks 

no questions.” 

“ Ilow can you say that when you have done 
nothing but ask questions ever since I came here? 
All about her too,” retorted the quick-witted 
girl. 

“ That is because I am interested in everything 
you do,” was the prompt answer. “How could 
1 watch here half an hour, and at last see you 
rush in so wildly, half out of breath and panting, 
to tell all that you had seen, without feeling some 
curiosity ?” 


“ Yes, indeed, I can understand that.” 

“Then there is another thing.” 

“Well,” said Martha, more quietly; for she 
guessed what was coming.. “ What is it?” 

“That paper. It is of no use to you, and 
might help me a good deal.” 

“How!” 

The girl spoke seriously, and he could tell by 
her voice that her lips closed with a firm pressure 
when she ceased. 

“ It might help me about the lease.” 

Martha seemed to reflect a moment, then she 
looked up quietly, and said, 

“ When we are married, Dick.” 

“ Why, child, it is only a scrap of paper that 
no one but Sir Noel will ever care for.” 

“ I know that, and sometimes wonder you are 
so sharp after it. My arm is all sorts of colors 
yet, where you grasped it, after that raoe down 
the banks of the lake. If the game-keeper had 
not come in sight, 1 don’t know what might have 
chanced. Oh, Dick, your face was awful that 
day. It frightened me 1” 

“Too much. I dare say that you never keep 
the bit of paper about you?” questioned Storms, 
with a dull, sinister look, which was so percepti¬ 
ble in the moonlight that the girl shrunk from 
him unconsciously. 

“ No,” she answered. “ I never keep it about 
me, and never shall tell we are wed.” 

“And then?” 

“ I will give it to you, as you crave it so much, 
and in its stead take the marriage lines. If it 
were worth a thousand pounds I would rather 
have the lines.” 

“A thousand pounds 1 Why, lass, what are 
you thinking of? Who ever heard of giving 
money for a scrap of writing like that?” 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure. Only you wanted it 
so much, and if you wore to play me false, as 
people say you have done with many a sweet¬ 
heart before roe, it might be put to a bad use, and 
in a sort of way belie other things that 1 know.” 

“ But they Blander mo. I never yet betrayed 
a sweetheart,” Baid,Storms, eagerly. 

“Then it is true that Ruth Jessup was the 
first to give you up. No, no, do not say it. No 
woman on earth could do that. 1 would rather 
think you false to her than not. The other I 
never could believe—never.” 

“ Well, believe what you like; but do not come 
here again without that bit of paper. 1 did not 
fairly read it,” 

The suppressed eagerness in his voice aroused 
all the innate craft in the girl’s nature. He had 
outdone his part, and thus enhanced the advan¬ 
tage that she held over him, to a degree that 
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made her determined to hold it. In her soul she \ 
had no trust in the man; but was willing to win j 
him by any means that promised to be most effec- j 
tual. But she was capable of meeting craft with 
deception, and did it now. 

“ Well, if I think of it.” 

Storms read the insincerity of her evasion, and 
seemed to cast the subject from his mind. But 
he felt the thraldom of this girl’s power with a 
keenness that might have terrified her, had she 
comprehended it. Besides, the news she had ! 
brought to him that evening was of a kind to ! 
make him hate the bearer, and intensify his ' 
thirst for vengeance on young Heath. 

44 What are you thinking of Dick, with your 
eyes wandering out on the water, and your mouth 
so set?” asked the girl, after some moments of 
silence that began to trouble her. 

Storms started, as if a shot bad passed him. 

“Thinking of- Why nothing that should 

trouble you.” 

44 But you don’t care to talk, and me sitting 
by!” 

“ What is the difference, so long as you were 
in my mind. I was thinking that there might ns 
well be an end of this. We could have the mat¬ 
ter over, and no noise about it, you know.” 
Martha’s heart made a great leap. 

“Were you thinking of that, Dick? Oh, tell 
me?” 

She was sitting on the floor, leaning her elbow 
on the bench, where Storms had flung himself 
with an utter disregard to her comfort. Now 
the leaned forward till her head rested on his 
bosom, and she clasped him fondly with her firm, 
white arms. 

“Were you thinking of that now, really, darl¬ 
ing?” 

Storms did not actually push her away; but he 
turned over with his face to the wall, muttering, 
44 Don’t bother. What else should it be?” 
“Then I must be getting ready, you know. 
The mistress must have warning,” said the girl, 
too happy for resentment. 

“The mistress ! There it is. You cannot ex¬ 
pect me to take a wife from the bar-room. No, 
no! We must manage it in some other way.” 
Martha drew a deep breath. 

“ I will do anything you tell me—anything at 
all,” she said. 44 Only let me make sure that you 
are as happy as I am.’ * 

44 Happy ! Of course, I’m happy. Why not ?” 
answered the young man. “ Now, you’d betterbe 
going home. It is getting late.” 

Martha arose, drew her scarlet sacque closer 
around her, pulled the jaunty little hat over her 
eyes, and stood in the moonlight, waiting for her 


lover. He arose heavily, and dropping both 
clasped hands between his knees, sat in the 
shadow, regarding her with sullen interest. She 
could not see his face clearly, but there was a 
glitter of his eyes that pierced the shadows with 
sinister brightness. The picture of the girl was 
so vivid, framed In the old door-way, with that 
deep, background of water over which the moon¬ 
light seemed to leap, leaving that in darkness, 
and herself flooded with light, so fearfully vivid, 
that whom she hoped to marry could never after¬ 
ward sweep it from his brain. 

“Come,” she said, “ I am ready.” 

“ And so am I,” he answered, starting up, and 
dashing his hands apart, as if a serpent had en¬ 
tangled them against his will. “ What are you 
waiting for?” 

44 What have I been long and long waiting for?” 
said the girl; “ but it has come at last. Oh, 
Dick, say that it has come at last.” 

“Yes, it has come at last,” broke forth the 
man, almost savagely. “ You would have it so. 

Remember, you would-” 

“ Why, how cross you are, Dick. Was it I 
that first made love?” 

j 44 You? Yes. It always is the woman.” 

“ Oh, Dick, how you love to torment me !” 

The girl took his arm, as she said this, and 
held to it, caressingly, with both hands, while 
her eyes, half-beaming, half-tearful, sought in 
his face some contradiction of his savage mood. 

“ Is the torment all on one side?” he mutter¬ 
ed, enduring her caressing touch with surly im¬ 
patience. 

44 There, Dick, only say, for once, that you are 
happy.” 

“Oh, wonderfully happy. There, now, let us 
walk faster.” 

They did walk on ; now, in the moonlight, 
now, in deep shadow, she leaning upon him 
with such fond dependence, which he appeared 
: to recognize, though few words were spoken be¬ 
tween them. 

Once, as they passed a sheltered copse, half¬ 
way between the Lake and Jessup’s cottage, both 
saw the figure of a man retreating from the path, 
and knew that he was regarding them from un¬ 
der covert. Then Dick Storms did meet the girl’s 
bright glance, and they both laughed with an 
undertone of merriment. 

“ He is following us. I hear his step in the 
undergrowth,” whispered Martha, and Storms 
answered back, 

“Give him plenty of time.” 

When they reached Jessup’s cottage, the little 
building was quite dark, except the faint gleam 
of a night-lamp in the sick man’s room. At the 
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gate they both paused. Martha turned with her j 
face to the moonlight, and offered her lips to the I 
kiss Storms bent lovingly to give her. Then 
they stood together, hand-in-hand, as if reluc¬ 
tant to part for a minute, and he went away, 
looking back now and then, as if anxious for her 
safety, while she stood by the gate, watching 
him. 

When the young man was quite gone, Martha 
opened the gate, without even a click of the 
latch, and stole like a thief toward the porch, 
which was so lad on with ivy and honeysuckles, 
that no one could see her when once in its shel¬ 
ter. Still she shrunk back, and dragged the 
foliage over her, when the game-keeper came out 
from his concealment, and walked back and forth 
before the cottage. At last his steps receded, 
and, peering through the ivy, Martha saw him 
move away toward the Lake. Then she stole 
out of the porch, crept, with bent form, to the 
gate, and darted, in a contrary direction with 
the speed of a lapwing. Somewhat later, the 
girl stole through the back yard of the inn, tried 
her key in the kitchen-door, and crept up to her 
room in the garret, where she carefully put away 
her outer garments, and went to bed so passion¬ 
ately happy that she lay awake all night with both 
hands folded over her bosom, and the thoughts 
of Dick Storms trembling now and then up from 
her heart. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

It was a bright day at Norston’s Rest, when 
its young heir came from his sick chamber, for 
the first time, aud leaning on Webb, entered the 
pretty liide parlor in which Lady Rose sat de¬ 
murely busy with some trifle of richly-tinted 
embroidery, which, having a dainty taste, she 
had seeded, I dare say, because it gave a 
touch of rich color to her simple, white dress, 
looped here and there into soft clouds by a broad 
blue sosli, which might have lacked effect but for 
this artistic divise. Perhaps the invalid under¬ 
stood this, for he smiled when the fair patriciau 
just lifted her eyes, as if his coining had been 
quite unimportant to her, and settled down into 
one of the loveliest pictures imaginable, working 
away at her tinted silks with fingers that quiver¬ 
ed among them, and eyes that no whiteness of 
lid or thickness of lash could keep from beaming 
out their happiness. 

There had been a time when this fair girl 
would have sprung from her seat and met him at 
the threshold; but now, Bhe bent lower over her 
work, fearing that he might see how warmly-red 
her cheek was getting, and wonder at it; and he 
well might, for what word of love had he ever 


spoken that should have set her heart to beating 
so when she first heard his uncertain step on the 
stairs. 

All at once the young lady remembered that 
she was acting strangely. Starling up, she gave 
him her place among the blue cushions of her 
own favorite oouch; then sat down on a low otto¬ 
man, and fell to work again. 

“ How natural everything looks,” said the 
young man, gazing languidly around. “ I could 
be sworn, Rose, that you were working on that 
same bit of embroidery the day I was hurt.” 

Lady Rose blushed vividly. She had snatched 
the embroidery from her work-table, as she heard 
him coming, and was in fact working on the same 
leaf in which her needle had been left that day. 

“We have all been bo anxious,” she ..mid, 
gently. 

“ And all about me—troublesome fellow, that 
I am. It may be fancy, Lady Rose, but my father 
seems to have suffered more than I have.” 

“ He has, indeed, suffered. One month seems 
to have aged him more than years should have 
done,” said the young lady. 

“ Have I been in such terrible danger then?” 

“ For a time we thought you in great danger, 
and were in sad suspense.” She spoke with hesi¬ 
tation, and Hurst noticed it with some surprise. 

“ Why, R,ose,” he said. “ It seems to me as 
if you had changed, also. What has come over 
you all?” 

“ Nothing, but great thoughtfulness that you 
are better, Walton.” 

“ And do you care so much for me ? I hardly 
thought it,” said the young man, a little sadly. 

“Oh, Walton, can you ask?” 

The great blue eyes, lifted to his, were swim¬ 
ming in tears, yet the quivering lips made a brave 
effort to smile. 

A painful thought struck him then, and his 
heart sunk like lead under it. 

“ It would be a strange thing if you had not 
felt anxious, Rose ; for no brother ever loved 
only sister better than I have loved you.” 

As he uttered these words, Hurst was watch¬ 
ing that fair, young face with keen interest. He 
saw the color fade from it, until the rich red of 
the beautiful mouth hod all died away. Then he 
gathered the silken cushion roughly together, so 
as to sliade his own face, and a faint groan came 
from him. 

“Are you in pain?” questioned the young 
lady, bending over him. “ Can I do anything?” 

Her breath floated across his mouth, her loose 
curls swept downward, and almost touched him. 

The young man turned his face to the wall, and 
made no answer. He was heart-sick. 
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And so was she even to faminesa. 

He lay minute after minute, buried in thought. 
The poor young lady had no other refuge for her 
wounded pride, so she fell to work again; but not 
on the same object. Now she sat down to a draw¬ 
ing of the Bl&ok Lake. The old summer-house 
was a principal ofagect in the foreground, and the 
banks, heavy with foliage, and broken with rav¬ 
ines, completed a gloomy but picturesque scene, 
which had more artistic effects ihan sunshine in it. 

“ What are you doing there?" questioned 
Hurst, after a long silence. 

“ It is a sketch of the Lake which I am trying 
to finish up at once, in oase pretty Ruth Jessup 
takes us by surprise." 

There was something in the girl's voice, as she 
said.this, that made Hurst rise slowly to his 
elbow. 

“ Takes us by surprise I What do you mean, 
Roee?" 

“Oh, haven't you heard? I forget. Webb 
was told not to disturb you with gossip; but 
Ruth's little flirtation with young Storms has 
been progressing famously since you were hurt, 
and I am thinking of this for a wedding gift. ” 

“For a wedding gift. Ruth Jeasup-t-young 
Storms. What romance is this ?" 

The young man spoke sharply, sit ting upright, 
his face whiter than illness had left it, and his 
eyes shining with more than feverish lustre. 

“I do not know that it is a romance," an¬ 
swered Lady Rose. At any rate, I hope not. 
Rath is a good, sweet girl, and would never en¬ 
courage a man to the extent she does, if a mar¬ 
riage were not understood; besides, old Storms 
was here only a day or two ago wanting more 
land included in his mew lease, because his.son 
thought of setting up for himself." 

“Setting up for himself! The hound!" ex¬ 
claimed Hurst, between his teeth. “And Sir 
Noel. I dare say he gave the land. He hns 
always been exceptionally eager to portion off 
pretty Ruth. Of course, old Storms got the lease." 

“ I do not know," answered Lady Rose. 

“ But I mean that this farce shall go no far¬ 
ther. This man Storms is a knave, and should 
be dealt with as such." 

“ I am inclined to think Ruth Jessup does not 
think so, for scarcely a night passes that she is 
not seen with him in the Park." 

“Seen with him! What! My- With 

him!" 

“ So it is understood in the servants’ hall." 

“The servants” hall!" 

Hurst fhirly ground his teeth with rage. Had 
Ruth’s good name fallen so low that it was a 
matter of criticism in the servants' hall ?" 


“ You know Mrs. Mason is her godmother?" 

“Well!" 

“ And, of course, takes a deep interest in the 
matter. She talks all her troubles over with 
Hippie, and even came to me about the wedding- 
gifts. Of course, 1 took an interest. Ruth has 
so long been the pet of the house, and I love her: 
that is, there was a time when I loved her, 
dearly." 

“ Loved her dearly ? And now you speak with 
tears in your voice, as if that pleasant time had 
passed. Why is that, Lady Rose?" 

The young lady grew pale, and her voice sunk 
low as she answered, 

“ I—I think we have both changed." 

“ But there must be some reason for this. What 
has Ruth done that you should shrink away from 
her?" 

“ Perhaps she feels the difference of position," 
faltered Rose. 

“ But that has changed in nothing, at least in 
her disfavor," answered llursl, flushing red with 
a remembrance of that day in the little church. 

“She was so dainty, so sweetly retiring. It 
seemed to me impossible that she could ever have 
been brought to care for a man like young Storms. 
Now that it is so, how can I help feeling sepa¬ 
rated? No one can expect me to associate with 
that man or his wife, after she is married to him." 

“ After she is married to him. By Heavens! 
Lady Rose-" The young man checked him¬ 

self suddenly, adding, with haughty decision, 
“We have dropped into a strange discussion, 
Lady Rose, and are handling the name of a 
young girl with less delicacy than becomes me, 
at least. Shall we speak of something else." 

A flood of haughty orimson, and a struggle 
against the tears that rose in spite of herself, was 
all the reply this curt speech received from Lady 
Rose. The poor girl was not quite sure of her 
own disinterested judgment. For the world, she 
would not have said a word against Ruth, believ¬ 
ing that word false; but she was conscious of 
such infinite relief when the news came to her 
of the engagement between Ruth Jessup and 
Storms, that the joy of it made her self-distrust¬ 
ful. How could she be glad that a creature so 
bright, so delicate, and thoroughly well-bred, 
should be mated with this keen, sinister man, 
whom no one loved, and who was held, she knew 
well, in little respect by his own class. Was she 
willing to Bee this sacrifice, that her own jealous 
fears might be appeased, and did Walton Ilurst 
j suspect the feelings which were a wound to her 
own delicacy? Were his lost brief words a re¬ 
proach to her? 

Tears of wounded pride, and bitter self-dis- 
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trust, rose to her eyes* bo. thick and fast, that the 
lady almost fled from the room, that Hurst might 
not hear the sobs that she had no power to sup¬ 
press. The young man was scarcely conscious 
of this. His feeble strength wag taxed to the 
utmost. That one burst of indignant feeling had 
left his breath in thrall, and his limbs quivering. 

At length he became conscious that he was quite 
alone, and starting up, with a sudden effort of 
strength, flung open the glass door, which led out 
upon a flower-terrace, and would have passed j 
through on his way to the cottage, for his brain 
was all on fire, but that Mrs. Mason stood there, 
talking to one of the under-gardeners, who was 
trimming the rose-bushes, while he talked with 
her. 

“ Mercy on me 1” cried the dame, breaking off 
her stream of gossip with this cry of amazement, 
“If there isn’t the young master now, looking 
like a beautiful, tall ghost of his own dear self. 
Kever mind cutting the flowers now. I’ll be back 
for them presently.” 

Young Hurst had forced his strength too far; 
a swift dizziness seized upon him, and, but for a 
garden-chair, that stood near, he must have fallen 
before the good housekeeper reached him. As it 
was, he half lay upon the iron seat, grasping it 
with his hands, or he would have entirely drop¬ 
ped to the ground. 

“ My master 1 My dear, young master I” cried 
the good woman, half lifting him to a sitting pos¬ 
ture. “ What could have tempted you out in this 
state. No wonder you were taken faint, and this 
the first time down stairs. There, now, the fresh 
wind is doing you good. Dear me, it does one a 
pleasure to see you smile again.” 

“The air is sweet, and you are very kind, 
Mason. I felt so strong a minute ago; but see 
where it has ended.” 

“Oh, that is nothing. The first step always 
counts for the most. To-day across the terrace- 
to-morrow in the park I” 

“ Do you think so, Mason? Do you really think 
so?” 

“Think so? Of course I Young people get 
up so quickly. If it were me now, or that old 
man at the garden cottage, there would be no 
telling.” 

“ You have seen him, then ? Is he better ? 
Is he-” 

“Seen him? Of course, I have. It is a heavy 
walk, but Mike told me how eagerly you took to 
the strawberries; so I bade Ruthy save the ripest 
for you every morning; not that she needed tell¬ 
ing, for she has picked every one of them with 
her own fingers, and the flowers, too.” 

“ Indeed 1” murmured the young man, and he 


smiled as if the strawberries were melting in his 
mouth. 

“Yes, indeed, this morning, when she got 
here with her little basket full, her fingers were 
red with them; for she came directly from the 
beds, that you might have them in their morning- 
dew, as if they would be the better for that, 
foolish child.” 

“ Is she well ? Is she looking well, Mason?” 
“What, Ruthy? No; I can’t just say that. 

; With so much sickness in the house, how should 
she ? But a rose is a rose, whether it be white 
or red.” 

“Does Bhe ever inquire about me, Mason? 
We used to be play-fellows, you know.” 

“ Inquire ? As if those great eyes of hers had 
done anything but ask questions ; but then years 
divide people of her rank and yours. Children 
who play together are master and servant as 
they become men and women, and my goddaugh¬ 
ter is not one to forget her place.” 

A faiut smile quivered over Hurst’s lips. 

“ No, she is not one to forget her place,” he 
murmured, tenderly. Then, remembering him¬ 
self, he said, with an attempt at carelessness, 

“ But is there not some foolish story afloat about 
young Storms ? That might trouble her, I should 
think.” 

“Trouble her? Why, the child only laughs, 
as if it was the mo9t maidenly thing on earth to 
be roaming about with the young man by moon¬ 
light and starlight, for that matter, and protest¬ 
ing to her best friends that there i9 nothing in 
it; that she has no thoughts of marrying him, 
and never leaves the cottage on any pretence after 
night-fall. Of course young women think such 
things no lies, and never*expect to be believed; 
but Ruthy has been brought up better, and need 
not attempt to throw sand into her godmother's 
eyes, whatever she does with the rest of the 
world.” 

“You speak as if you believed all this non¬ 
sense,” said Hurst, with quick fire in his eyes. 

“ Believed it? Why, there isn't a man on the 
estate who has not seen them, over and over 
again. Not that there is harm in it, because old 
Storms and Jessup have agreed upon it while 
they were children, and Ruth was ever obedient. 
On’y I don't like her way of denying what every¬ 
body knows, especially to me, who have been a 
mother to her. It isn’t just what I had a right 
I to expect, now, is it, Master Walton?” 

“I cannot tell; your statement seems so 
strange.” 

“Oh, it is only the old story. Girls never 
will tell the truth about such matters; besides, I 
do not wonder that my goddaughter is just a 
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little shamefaced about her sweetheart. He isn’t 
one to boast of overmuch ; though, they tell me, 
no needle was ever so sharp on money. There 
he beats old Storms, out and out. Jessup has 
laid by a pretty penny for his child, to say no¬ 
thing of what I may do. So Ruthy will not go 
away from home empty-handed, and one may be 
sure lie knows it. 

Walton Hurst broke into a light laugh, but he 
became serious at once, and, looking kindly on 
the genial old woman, said, 

“ You always were good to her, God bless 
you !” 

“Thank you, for saying so: but who could 
help it, the pretty little orphan? It was like 
taking a bird into one's heart.” 

“It was, indeed,” answered JIurst, thinking 
of himself, rather than the old woman. 

“ And then to think that she must fly off into 
another nest. Well, well, girls will be girls. 
Speaking of that, here comes my Lady Rose, 
looking more like a lily, to my thinking, so I will 
go my way.” 

Mrs. Mason did go her way, leaving the young 
man for awhile perfectly alone, for, thougn Lady 
Rose was hovering about her own pretty boudoir, 
she did not come fairly out upon the terrace, 
waiting, in her maidenly reserve, for some sign 
that her presence there would be welcome. 

No such sign was given her, for Hurst was 
greatly disturbed by what he had heard, and an 
almost frantic desire to see Ruth, and hear a 
contradiction of these base reports from her own 
lips. Not that he doubted her, or gave one mo- 
men’tB credence to rumors so improbable, but, 
with returning health, came a feverish desire to 
see the young creature for whom he had been 
willing to sacrifice everything, and redeem her, 
so far as he could, from the snare into which he 
liad led her. In his hot impetuosity, he had in¬ 
volved himself and her in a labyrinth of difficul¬ 
ties that led, as he could not help seeing, in his 
calmer moments, to deception, if not dishonor. 

“I will atone for it all,” he said to himself. 
“ The moment I am strong enough to face his just 
resentment, my father shall know everything. 
God grant that the disappointment will only rest 
with him,” he added, as his disturbed mind 
turned on Lady Rose with a thrill of compunc¬ 
tion ! “ In my mad haste I may have; but, no, 

no! she is too proud, too thorough-bred for a 
grand passion. It is only such reckless fools as I 
am that risk all at a single throw. But Ruth, my 
sweet young wife, how could I force this misera- 
able deception on her. Had I but possessed the 
courage to assert my own independent manhood, 
ray dear father would have had less to forgive, 


and I- But, no matter, I have made my bed, 

and must lie in it, which would be nothing if she 
did not suffer also.” 

Thus the young man sat thinking, while Lady 
Rose flitted in and out of the little boudoir, striv¬ 
ing to trill soft snatches of song, as she moved 
about to hide under music the anguish that had 
drawn her from the room. 

Hurst heard these soft gushes of melody, and 
masked his previous anxiety with a smile. 

“ What a presumptuous cad I am, to think that 
she will care,” he muttered, with a sense of 
relief 

Lady Rose opened the glass-door, and looked 
out smiling, as if oare had never touched her 
heart. 

“Shall I come and read to you?” she said, 
coming out on the terrace. 

“ No,” he answered, rising. “I will oome to 
yon.” 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Rura Jessup had no courage to attempt an¬ 
other interview with her bridegroom. Every 
morning she made an excuse to visit the rest with 
fhiit from her own garden, arranging her pretty 
bouquets with a touch of loving poetry, which he 
began to read eagerly, now that he knew from 
whom they came. Once or twice she met Sir 
Noel, who, fbr the first time in his life, seemed to 
avoid her. The pleasant greeting which her rare 
beauty and brightness had been sure to win from 
him, no longer welcomed her; but was exchanged 
for a grave bow, and sometimes—so her tender 
conscience read the change—by a look of reproach. 
Lady Rose herself avoided; partly because a 
sense of deception hung heavily upon her, and 
partly because of the restless jealousy, which 
sprang out of her own intense love, that admitted 
no other worshiper near her idol. 

Mrs. Mason, too, had taken to lecturing her, 
making her discourse offenaive ( by constant allu¬ 
sions to young Storms, and the household ar¬ 
rangements which must soon be made at the 
farm. No denial or protest had made the least 
impression on the good dame, who had made up 
her mind that such things were to be expected 
from over-sensitive girls, like Ruth, and must not 
be set doT*n against them as falsehoods, being, at 
the worst, only a forgivable exaggeration of na¬ 
tural modesty. Besides, she had taken an op¬ 
portunity to speak to the young man himself, who 
had laughed knowingly when she told him of 
Ruth’s denial of all engagement between them, 
and replied that a woman of her age ought to be 
old enough to understand that a girl’s no, always 
meant yes, when the time came. For his part, 
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he was only waiting for the lease to be signed. 
Anyway, Ruth would set no day tilt that was 
done, and no blame either. So if Mrs. Mason 
wanted to do her goddaughter a good turn, and ; 
stop people from talking, she had better help that 
on. Everybody knew that she had great influ- ; 
enoe with Sir Noel, and the lease was all that was 
wanted to make things go smoothily between him 
and her goddaughter. 

Against all this evidence, it is not wonderful 
that the housekeeper went quietly on with her 
preparations, and gave no heed to Ruth’s de¬ 
nials, tearftil and even angry as they often were. 

All this was very hard on Ruth, who found her¬ 
self miserably baffled at every point. All her 
fHends seemed to have dropped away from her. 
Their very affeotion was turned into mockery by 
persistent disbelief of all she said. She still ho¬ 
vered about the Rest House each morning as a 
frightened bird flutters around its nest, but with 
little chance of contentment, for, except the house¬ 
keeper’s room, all the establishment seemed 
closed to her. 

One day the poor girl saw her husband on the 
flower-terrace, moving slowly up and down 
among the roses, and a cry of such exquisite de¬ 
light broke from her, that Mrs. Mason rose from 
her easy-chair, and came to the window, curious 
to know what had called it forth. 

What was going on ? What had she seen to 
brighten her face so ? Had the sullen old pea¬ 
cock at last spread himself, or was she wonder¬ 
ing at the great show of roses f Something out of 
the common had happened to set that pale face 
into suoh a glow. Would Ruth tell her what it 
was? 

No, Ruth could not tell her, fbr the rieh color 
had all died out of her face, while the old wo¬ 
man was talking, and the glorious show of flowers 
had turned to a misty cloud, in which a beautiful 
young woman was floating, angel-like, toward the 
man she loved, who went to meet her. Dashing 
both hands to her face, Ruth shut out the sight, 
and, when Mason insisted on questioning her, 
turned upon the good woman, like a hunted doe, 
and, stamping her foot, declared, with great tears 
flashing in her eyes, that nothing was the mat¬ 
ter. Only—only so much watching made her 
nervous, hysterical, some people might call it; 
but that did not matter. * Laughing and crying 
amounted to the same thing. 8he would go home. 
There nobody would trouble themselves about her. 

With this reckless burst of feeling, Ruth flung 
herself away from the outstreached arms of her 
half-frightened godmother, and ran home, sob¬ 
bing as she went. Would this miserable state of 
anxiety never end ? Must she go on forever, with 


this awful feeling gnawing at her heart, with such 
longing for protection, such baffled tenderness? 
Ah, she understood now the depths of God’s pun¬ 
ishment to poor Eve, when the angel was placed 
at the gates of Paradise to keep her out. Was 
Lady Rose Houston chosen to gnard her Para¬ 
dise, because of the sin by which she had entered 
it. How like a glorious angel she looked in the 
soft whiteness and tender blue of her garments that 
floated around her like a cloud. How bright and 
rich was the waves and curls of her hair! 
Surely no angel ever could be more beautiful! 

This passion of feeling, which combined so 
many elements of unrest, was thrown into abay- 
ance when Ruth got home; for looking up, with 
her hand on the gate, she saw her father sitting 
at the chamber-window waiting for her. It was 
the first time he had crossed the floor since his 
illness. The thought that he had made the dan¬ 
gerous attempt alone struck her with dismay. 

“Oh, father, how coaid you?” was her first 
anxious question, as she entered the room. 
“ Have I been gone so long that you got impa¬ 
tient?” 

“No, no I I felt better, and took a longing to 
look on the garden. I never was so many days 
without seeing it before,” said the old man. “ I 
think it has done me good, child.” 

“ I hope so. I hope so, father?” 

“ See how well I walk. Never fear, lass. Thy 
old father will soon be about again.” 

The gardener got up from his chair, with some 
difficulty, and walked across the room, waving 
Ruth aside when she offered to support him. 

“Nay, nay, let me try it alone,” he said, with 
feeble triumph. “ To-morrow I shall be getting 
down Btairs. I only hope the young master is 
as strong.” 

“ Oh, father, he is better; I saw him on the 
terrace, this morning.” 

“Ah, that is brave. But how did he look? 
Thin, like me ?’•’ 

“No, not like you, father. He was always 
more slender, you know; bat I think he was 
pale.” 

“ Of course, of course. He has a hard bout. 
Not this, though, and I’m thankful for it.” 

Jessup put one hand to his wounded breast os 
he Bpoke, and Ruth observed, with anxiety, that 
he breathed with difficulty. 

“You must not try to walk again, father,” she 
said, arranging his pillows, and wiping the drops 
from his forehead. “ It exhausts you.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, lass. I shall be all the 
stronger in an hour. Why, at the end of three 
days, I mean to walk over to The Rest, and have 
a talk with the young master.” 
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44 Oh, how I wish you could ! M j 

14 Could ? I will. I thought he would have 
answered my letter by a word, if no more. Bnt j 
I have no doubt he is o’er weak for writing. J 
Anyhow, we shall soon know.” ] 

Again Ruth breathed freely. The father was 
right. In a few days Bhe would hear directly 
from her husband—perhaps see him. If he 
wished it, as she did, nothing could keep him 
away, now that he had once gone into the open 
air. Surely she was brave enough to bear her 
burden a little longer. 

It was growing dark, now. Jessup had been 
sleeping most of the day; for, in his feeble state, 
crossing that room had wearied him as no jour 
ney could have done in health. 

Ruth had been restless as a caged bird all day. 
Her load of apprehension had been lightened 
only that the keener trouble, deep down in her 
woman’s heart, should come uppermost with new 
force. Those two persons among the roses on 
the terrace, haunted her like one of those pic¬ 
tures which the brain admires and the heart 
loathes. Was not this man her husband ? Had 
he not sworn to love her, and her alone ? What 
right, then, had Lady Rose by his side ? How 
dared she look into those eyes whose love-light 
was all her own a few weeks ago ? Alas! those 
weary, weary weeks! How they had dragged 
and torn at her life. How old she had grown 
Binoe that circlet of gold had been hidden in her 
bosom. 

Ruth was very sad that evening,—sad, and 
strangely haunted. It seemed to her that, more 
than ever, she was waiting for some great catas¬ 
trophe. Black clouds seemed gathering all around 
her; difficulties that she had no strength to 


fathom or combat seemed to people the clouds 
with ruin. Yet, all was vague and dreary. The 
poor child was Worn out with loneliness and 
watching. 

All at once she heard a footstep. Not the one 
she dreaded, but the slow, faltering walk of some 
one who hesitated, or paused, perhaps, for breath. 

Up to her feet the girl sprang, leaned forward, 
and listened, holding down her heart with both 
trembling hands, and checking the breath on her 
parted lips. 

The door opened sofUy. 

“ Ruth 1” 

She sprang forward, her arms outstretched, a 
glorious smile transfiguring her face. 

44 Oh, my beloved I My husband!” 

8he led him to the little couch on which so 
many bitter tears had told of his misery. He 
was worn out with walking, and fell upon it, 
smiling as she received his head from the cush¬ 
ions, and pillowed it on her bosom, folding in his 
weakness with her young arms. * 

44 It may kill me, but I could not keep away. 
Oh, my darling, how i have longed for a sight of 
you,” said the young husband. 

Ruth gathered him closer in her arms, and, 
forgetting everything but his presence, kissed the 
very words from his smiling lips. 

44 Ah, you have oome. It is enough. It is 
enough! ’ 

Something startled her; a fiiint noise neftr the 
door. She lifted her head, and there stood her 
father, looking wildly upon her—upon him. 

I Before she could move or speak, the old man 
! swayed, uttered one faint moan, and feH at her 
feet—dead. 

[ (to be continued.) 


IN DREAMS. 

BY EBBN E. REXFORD. 


I dream of tender voices. 

That I have never hoard, 

As full of gladdest music 
As the song of any bird. 

I dream of lair, strange faces, 
That I have never seen; 

They come to me at midnight, 
And o’er my slumbers lean. 

And soft hands on my forehead 
Their tender touches lay, 

And cares that HU the daytime, 
Rise up and go away. 

Oh voices, soft and tender! 

Oh, fkcea strange and fair I 


Come, in my waking momenta, 

And drive away my care. 

Come, lay upon my forehead, 

Tour spell, oh tender hands, 

like a breath of coolest breezes 
Blown from enchanted lands. 

Oome out, come out of dreamland, 
Oh, dreamed-of, yet unknown ; 

Come out iuto the real, 

And make your presence known. 

Oh, come, for I have called you; 
Oh, comet I wait for you! 

Pray God you bear and answer, 
And that my dreams come true! 
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Bt H1LIN B. 

Aunt Hannah sat, in her well-worn split-wood 
chair, with spectacles on nose, darning a stock¬ 
ing. Aunt Hannah was sixty, an old maid, and 
rather eccentric. She had a way of speaking her 
mind, which every 009 did not fancy, and some¬ 
times made enemies for her. 

44 How do?” she said, looking up, as a shadow 
darkened her door-way, and her neighbor, Mrs. 
Simmons, entered. “All well, I hope?” 

•‘Yes, we’re all well, Aunt Hannah. No, I 
won't take a seat,” as Aunt Hannah rose and 
offered a chair. “ I’ve but a minute to stay. The 
fact is, 1 came on business. Are you getting up 
a club, for ‘Peterson’s Magazine,’ for next 
year?” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Hannah, deliberately finish¬ 
ing a rather difficult bit of darning, and then as 
deliberately stopping to contemplate her visitor, 
“1 can’t say 1 ever got up a club for ‘Peterson 
they mostly gets themselves up. People come and 
tell me they want to subscribe, and I send on the 
money. 1 ’ ve been doin’ it nigh about for twenty 
years. But seems to me, Mrs. Simmons,” and she 
regarded her guest severely, as if the latter had j 
been a culprit in the dock, “You didn’t oome ; 
around, last year.” 

“ No,” was the answer, a little abashed, “ and 
that’s what 1 wish to speak about. I’ve missed 
‘ Peterson’ dreadfully. I used, when tired after 
a day’s work, to sit down and read a story in 
* Petersonand you don’t know how it brightened 
me up——” 

“ Du tell!” 

Aunt Hannah said this rather sarcastically. 

“And many is the new dish I’ve cooked for 
my husband from its famous receipts.” 

“Du tell!” 

4 Yes! And I made the children’s clothes, for 
years, by it; and always found something pretty 
in the ‘ Work-Table,’ for Christmas presents; 
and had all my embroideries copied from it.” 

“Du tell!” 

Aunt Hannah’B 44 du tell” was making Mrs. 
Simmons nervous; but she went on, bravely; for 
she had oome “ to make a clean breast of it,' 1 as 
she phrased it. 

“ Last year, when I took 4 Peterson,' there was 
always a jubilee in the house, when my husband 
brought the book home from the post-office. My 
little daughter, Nellie (she that’s crippled, you 
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know) would ask to see the pictures; her elder 
sister would stand behind my chair to take a peep 
at the fashions; and all would be crazy to go on 
with the continued stories, or to read the others.” 

“Du tell 1” 

Aunt Hannah, as she said this, reflectively re¬ 
garded her guest, as if this was news. 

“ Well, the long and the short of it is,” cried 
Mrs. Simmons, quite cowed by this time, 44 I’ve 
made up my mind never to do without 4 Peterson* 
again, and I want to join your club.” 

“Just so,” said Aunt Hannah, removing her 
spectacles, a sign that the culprit was nearly for¬ 
given, if not quite, and might expect hereafter to 
have some little Christian sympathy accorded to 
her. 44 That’s talking sense. Repentance is alt¬ 
ers a good thing, ’specially when it’s followed by 
reformation. And now may I ask,** here there 
was a partial return, in look and tone, to her for¬ 
mer severity, “ what you did take?** 

“Well !—1 subscribed for the 4 Lady's Own 
Bombast;’ it promised so much, yon know,” she 
hastened to add, as Aunt Hannah gave a sniff of 
contempt. 

44 And you found it kept its promises, as ‘Pe¬ 
terson’ does, for instance?” Quite sarcastically. 

“Now, Aunt Hannah, don’t be making ftm of 
me. I know 1 made a goose of myself; my hus¬ 
band tells me so, whenever we speak about it.” 

“ Yes, and a very big goose,” retorted Aunt 
Hannah, emphatically. 

44 But others got served worse than I did,” said 
Mrs. Simmons, apologetically. 44 There was Mrs. 
Pettigrew. She took the 4 Everlasting Boaster ;* 
and she never received but half the numbers; 
for the 4 Everlasting’ stopped after the first six 
months.” 

“ A fool and her money are soon parted,” sen- 
tentiously put in Aunt Hannah. “ Anybody 
might have foretold what would oome of the 
‘ Everlasting.’ It promised to give ever so many 
dollars worth of things for one, or two, or three, 
er four dollars, (I forget which,) and a child in 
arms would have known that it wouldn’t, for no 
one gives more than they can afford. Somebody 
had got to be cheated, that was sure, and it wasn't 
the publisher, mind you.” 

“ That's what husband said,** was Mrs. Sim¬ 
mons’ meek reply. “And he adds, that ‘Peter¬ 
son ’ has Buch a large circulation, and has had 
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it for so many years, that he can afford to give 
more for the money than any body else.” 

“ I never had, a husband, but yours seems to 
be sensible, at least for a man, and I haven't lived 
more*n sixty years for nothing,” replied Aunt 
Hannah. 14 1 alien stick by a good thing when 
I get it. Now I recollect a dozen magazines 
that have sprung up and died, 4 mushrooms,’ 

I call ’em, since I first knew 4 Peterson.’ You 
see, as a young gal, I was alien fond of literary 
people and literature. And I was peculiarly 
favored, I may say. I once saw Washington Irving 
at the theatre. I was on board the same steam* 
boat with Fenimore Cooper, on the Hudson, and sat 
only half-a-dozen seats off from him at the din¬ 
ner-table. Fanny Forrester was pinted out to 
me, in Philadelphy, riding in a carriage, with 
some grand editor’s wife. I took all the new 
magazines. There was the 4 Ladies’ Luminary,’ 
and there was,” beginning to check them off on 
her fingers, 44 the 4 Milliu|r’sOwn Manty-Maker,’ 
and there was the 4 Woman’s Wail,’ (that was a 
sort of free-love, turn-the^world-upside-down 
affair, that I stopped after the first number,) and 
there was the 4 Feminine Factotum,’ and ever bo 
many more, all with high-sounding names, as 
you see, but none of ’em good for Anything. 
They mostly blew up, after a year or two, and 
allers in the summer, when they owed you for 
six months.” 

Aunt Hannah stopped for a moment, and then 
said, in a less belligerent tone, indeed, quite 
softly, 

44 They was like a young man I once knew, my 
dear. He was a handsome young man, was Ja- 
bez Potter; but as lazy a do-nothing as ever 
lived.” 

Here Aunt HAnnfth put on her spectacles 
again, and regarded her guest for a moment, 
steadily, as if revolving the problem whether the 
latter could be trusted with the love-story which 
her poor old heart was longing to tell. The in¬ 
spection seemed satisfactory, for she went on. 

44 If it hadn’t been for that, I’d have married 
him, I suppose, like any other fool of a gal.” 
This snappishly. 44 But I used to Bay to him, 
when he came a courtin’ me of Sunday nights, 

‘ Jabez,’ I would say, 4 you can’t support your¬ 
self; how are you ever to support a wife ?’ At 
last he comes, one day, and says, 4 I’m goin’ into 
business: now, you’ll marry me, Hannah, won’t 
you V 4 Goin’ into business,’ I cried : • Where 
did you get the money to go into business from T* 

4 Oh!' says he, 4 1 don’t want any money to go 
Into business. I intend to buy on credit. If 1 
make, I make. 1 / I lose, why somebody else,’ 
and then he laughed, 4 wiH have to pay the piper.’ 
Vol.IX.—16 


44 1 looked at him pretty sharp, I tell you ; and 
I says, says I, * Jabez Potter, I allers knew you 
were a good-for-nothing, but I never before knew 
you were a rascal.’ And so we parted. 

44 He opened his store,” said Aunt Hannah, 
after a pause, 44 and hod big posters stuck up 
everywhere, and put advertisements into the 
newspapers in capital letters, just as the 4 mush¬ 
room magazines^ do, promising everything; no¬ 
body, he have such cheap flour, or 

teas, or coffeetf tfrd as for sugars, he was a'most 
ready to give away, with molasses candy, 
free gratis for nothing, to every customer, for 
the children, ancl^mint-stick to the bachelors for 
their little niece* and nephews. Well, to cut a 
long story short, he cheated in weights, and sold 
! chicory for ooffee, and adulterated everything. 

! But it wouldn’t do. ^Honesty’s the best policy, 
[after all, at. Jibes ftrnnd at last. He couldn’t 
pay his debts, and had to run away between two 
days. He went to Texas, and the last I heard 
of him,” and here Aunt Hannah heaved a sigh, 
44 he had been killed and scalped by the Injuns. 
Scalped 1 Think of it. It was a pity, wasn’t it? 
For, with all his faults, Jabez was a handsome 
man.” 

The old lady drew the back of her hand across 
her eye as if to wipe away a tear. Even after 
the lapse of almost half a century, it stirred her 
withered heart thus to rekindle the memory, 
thus to re-light the ashes, of a dead, an almost 
forgotten, love. 

But, after a moment’s silence, she resumed. 

44 It’s the same with these 'mushroom maga¬ 
zines;’ they’ve nothing to lose: whatever hap¬ 
pens, them that starts ’em are no worse off.” 

“ But some people say they can’t afford to take 
a magazine. Mrs. Bellows, for instance-” 

44 Mrs. Bellows,” interrupted Aunt Hannah. 

44 Say it’8 her husband. Oh! I know them, I 
know them,” she said, savagely, 44 they spend 
all they can spare on cigars, and then tell their 
poor wives to do without 4 Peterson.’ But it’s just 

like the men. It was a man that told on Eve_ 

the cowardly sneak.” 

44 1 declare I must be going,” said Mrs. Sim¬ 
mons, risiDg, for she knew that, if once Aunt 
Hannah got fairly started on her favorite theme, 
which was the short-comings of man from Adam 
downwards, her tongue would not cease its clock 
till sundown. 44 1 want to join your club, remem¬ 
ber. You’ll not forget.” 

“ No : I’ll not forget. I’ve been taking 4 Pe¬ 
terson’ for five-and-twenty years, and it’s the one 
thing I can’t afford to do without. * Giving it 
up, is being, to my thinking, Penny Wise and 
Pound Foolish.” 
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We give, first, this month, a walking-dress made 
of two materials—a plain and a striped one are re¬ 


quired. The skirt is trimmed with alternate cross¬ 
bands of the two materials, sewn on the upper edge 
only. The Polonaise is made of the plain ma¬ 
terial, edged with a band of the striped. Over 
this is worn a sleeveless jacket, slashed in the 
back and on the sides, which is made of the 
striped material. Large pearl buttons. Six yards 
of striped, and ten yards of plain material, will 
be required. Any of those satin striped poplins 
or beg£ material will look well for this costume— 
of course, of the same color as the solid part of 
the dress. 

We give, m the front of the number, a dress 
for a little boy from four to five years, made of 

212 


a light gray Irish poplin or merino, and trim¬ 
med with black velvet, velveteen, or poplin. It 
is made to button over on the left side, and orna¬ 
mented with buttons and cord. The right side 
the button-holes are only simulated with the cord. 
The front piece, and the band around the bottom, 
as also the cuff, are finished with a large cord, 
covered with white merino or serge. 

Next, we give a pattern for a gentleman's 
dressing-gown. It is reversible cloth, one side 
gray and the other black-and-white check. It is 
made with revera at the neck and wrists, and 
down the front, and is confined at the waist with 
a wonted cord and tassel. The pockets are also 


made of the check side of the cloth. Just under 
the collar, in front, there are loops to fasten the 
gown, as may be seen. 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
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We give, in the front of the number, a walking- 
costume of brown reps or poplin, trimmed either 
with silk of a shade darker, or a darker shade of 
the same material of which the dress is made. 
The under-skirt j ust touches, and is only three and 
a half yards in width. It is trimmed with two 
bands of the darker shade, four inches in width, 
cut on the bias, and corded on both edges with a 
thick covered cord. There is a short tunic, 
trimmed with one band, the same width, looped 
quite high at the sides, forming an apron front. 
The jacket is cut with a rather deep postillion in 
the back, which fits tightly to the vest, forming 
thus a simple basque. The loose fronts are cut 
separately, and join in the seams upon the shoul¬ 
der and under the arms. The vest and trimming 
are of the darker shade: also the cuffs and collar. 
This is new, and exceedingly stylish. 

Something new, in the way of a water-proof 
cloak, is next on our list. It is made of navy- 



blue cloaking, and trimmed on the edge of the 
cloak proper, and the cape, with a narrow wors¬ 
ted braid, sewed on flat. The cape is a cir¬ 
cular one, with a large double box-plait in the 


baok, fitting ii at the waist. The hood is the 
old-fashioned milk-maid hood, with the cord pas¬ 
sed through eyelets to place the fullness. This 
same cord is finished with tassels, and tied at the 
back. Four to four and a half yards of cloaking, 
costing from one dollar fifty to two dollars fifty 
cents per yard, a long piece of alpaca braid, two 
dozen buttons, worsted cord and tassel, and half a 
yard of black silk, to line the hood, are required. 

We add a pretty chemisette and under-sleeve of 
striped percale, now so fashionable for morning 
wear. 



costume for either the house or street. The com¬ 
bination is charming, and suggests an economical 
as well as effective way of disposing of two half- 
worn dresses. In our design, the skirt of the 
dress is of a light tan-colored cashmere, while 
the apron-front and basque is of black silk. 
There is a band of the colored cashmere orna¬ 
menting the bottom of the apron, to which is 
added a black silk fringo, four inches deep. In 
front, the basque has a vest of the colored cash- 
mere, and the front of the basque, as well as the 
postillion at the back, is trimmed with a band of 
the cashmere, two inches deep. The tight coat- 
sleeves have a double frill of the cashmere form¬ 
ing the cuff, separated by a band of black silk. 
The plaiting around the neck is also of the cash¬ 
mere. Any of the light shades of groy or blue, 
would look equally well for this costume. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a 
small circular coat, with hoo.l made of light-gray 
cloth, and trimmed with worsted ball fringe, suit¬ 
able for the early autumn weather. 
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EMBROIDERED BORDERS. 


BT MRS. JANG WBAT8H. 



These borders are intended to ornament chil- j pinked. There is, in addition to the embroidery, 
dreu’s jackets, frocks, etc. They are worked j n narrow braid laid on, which adds greatly to its 
with purse silk. The edges of the material are ! appearance. 


C A S A Q TJ E OF CLOTH. 

BY EMILY H. MAY- 



This casaque is for morning promenade wear, j wraps over on to the under-basqne, and has the 
and should be made of the same material as the j effect of being buttoned there. The longest part 
costume worn with it, or of ladies’ cloth. The of the under-basque is the centre of the back ; 
pattern consists of six pieces, representing one j it must be sewn to a waistband, and tacked in¬ 
half the casaque—front, half of the back, under- side, under the upper-basque. The upright collar 
lyasque, pocket, collar, and sleeve. The fronts is narrowed toward the front. The ornament 
are buttoned from neck downward, and the upon the sleeve matches the pocket, and is 
basques, on the contrary, are left open to the to be cut out and made up from the same 
waist, and trimmed. The front, under the arm, { diagram. 
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DESIGN FOR GOLD CANVAS. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 







outline of chain-stitches in black wool, then a 
border of picots of shades of red. A double line 
of black, between which work gold filoselle; on 
the outer edge you work a fringe of wool, headed 
with black and gold cross stitches in filoselle. 


Tho engraving represents a design for a mat 
worked on the gold and silver canvas, or for the 
Java canvas for a sofa-cover. The stars in the 
centre of the pattern are worked in picot stitch, 
in two shades of purple; round these stars is an 


1 
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DESIGN FOR DRESSING-TABLE. 


BT MBS. JAN* WBAVBB. 



The frame for this dressing-table Is simply a candle brackets attached. Any plain looking- 
pine-top table of the shape seen in the design, glass, howeter, can easily be mode to answer the 
First eover with pink muslin, then drape with purpose, by removing the glass, and covering the 
dotted Swiss, and trim either with ruffles of the frame with the pink muslin, over which puff the 
same, or imitation Valenciennes lace. The bows dotted Swiss. Readjust the glass, and hang 
and quillings heading the flounce, are of pink it in such a manner that it may rest upon the 
ribbon. On the top is a movable mirror, with table. 


FOR SILK OR FLANNEL. 
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Braid will serve as well for the design, if it so many breaks, a stiletto mast be used, and the 
is preferred. To those who are unaccustomed to ; braid passed through the holes made by the 
braid, we would suggest that iu a pattern with Btiletto and fastened securely on the wrong side. 













CROCHETED MAT, FOR VASES, ETC. 



This mat looks well in almost any size. The 
original given in our illustration, measures five 
inches in diameter, exclusive of the border. Close 
into a circle a chain of twelve stitches of black 
wool, and work round it as follows: 1st Round : 
Four chain, of which the first three form one long 
treble, fifteen times alternately one long treble, 
one chain, then one slip stitch in the three chain 
which formed the long treble. 2nd Round : Five 
chain, of which the first three form one long treble, 
fifteen times alternately two chain, one long treble, 
then one Blip stitch in the three chain that formed 
one long treble. 3rd Round: Alternately one 
double in the two nearest chain stitches, four 
chain, then one slip stitch in the first double. 
4th Round: Two slip stitches, one double, alter¬ 
nately five chain, one double in the next chain 
scallop, five chain, one slip stitch in /he first 
double. 5th Round: Two slip stitches, one double, 
alternately, six chain, one double in the first chain 
scallop; then six chain, one slip Btitch in the first 
double. 6th to the 9th Rounds: Same as the 
fifth round, except that the number of chain 


stitches is increased by one in each row, and 
the number of slip stitches at the beginning is 
regulated accordingly. 10th Round: Four slip 
stitches, one double, alternately eight chain, one 
double in the next chain scallop ; then eight chain, 
one slip stitch in the first double. The following 
six rows are worked in double crochet over a 
cord. The tenth round is crocheted in with the 
first of the six rounds, one double in each double, 
and ten double in each scallop, each succeeding 
row being increased by a sufficient number of 
stitches to preserve the circular form. In the 
last of these six rows the lower part of the stitches 
is worked in black wool, and the upper part in 
scarlet filoselle; then one round with scarlet filo¬ 
selle as follows: Alternately four chain, miss two, 
one double. This thick border is then finished 
by an applique wreath of white leaves cut out of 
cloth or velvet, and fastened to the wool with 
scarlet silk. The open-work centre is then lined 
with searlet satin, placed on black cloth, the cloth 
being large enough to form a Vandyke border 
to the whole mat, as shown in the illustration. 
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EDITOllIAL CHIT-CHAT 


Postage to be Pre-paid I—Congress having passed a law, 
at its recent session, making postage on newspapers and 
magazines, after the first of January, 1875, payable in advance 
ai the qffice of mailing, we shall have, in future, to ask our 
club subscribers to remit the postage to us, instead of pay¬ 
ing it at the office where they receive their magazine. In 
order to simplify matters, we have added the postage to our 
club prices, as will be seen by the new Proapoctus on the 
cover. The new postage is ten cents a year on “ Peterson.” 
In no case have we added more than this to the old price, 
and in cases where it made the sum to be remitted a round 
one, we have made it even less. The consequence is, that 
44 Petorson” will be cheaper than ever hereafter. 

For under the old law the postage was twelve cents, if | 
pre-paid, and twenty-four cents, if not pro-paid. But many 
postmasters misunderstood the law, and charged twenty- 
four cents In all coses; and when back numbers were order¬ 
ed, they charged at that rate almost invariably. The new 
law greatly simplifies matters. It involve* no additional ex¬ 
pense to the subscriber, but only changes the place at which 
the postage is to be paid. In foot, so far from increasing the 
cost of “ Peterson" it really reduces the price. For example, 
we have been sending four and one extra (five iu all) for 
$6,50: the postage on the five wap sixty cents: the cost 
to the subscribers, in all, being $7.10. We offer to send the 
samo club, in future, with tho same premium, for $6.80, 
postage paid. The same comparative reduction is true of the 


other clubs. 

These will bo our terms not only for 1875, but from this 
time out. For subscribers from July last, for one year, will 
run into 1875, and us port of their term will have to bo pre- 
puU here, it will prevent confusion if we begin pre-paying 
for them at onco. But this does not apply to subscribers now 
oh our books. All SH>'h will continue to pay, as heretofore, at tint 
office where they receive their magazines, until the end of the 
present year. 

We have, as will be seen, increased the uumbor of our 
dubs, so as to have them of all sizes, from two up to twdvo, 
and with varying premiums to suit all tastes. 


English Kxbuoideuy continues to bo, as it has been all 
summer, the popular trimming for all washing costumes. 
Very pretty are tho Polonaises of ecru batiste that are 
covered with those open wheels and compasses that com¬ 
pose tho design. These Polonaises are looped up at the sides 
with sashee of light-colored ribbons, while bows to match 
ore added down the centre. Blue and pink are the favorite 
colors for the sashes and bows. 

Feathzr Trimmings are becoming exceedingly popular 
again. They are made to match dresses of almost every 
color, and occasionally are varied with bands of cock's 
feathers and bauds of peacock feathers. The small colibri 
pelerines, made of either coffee-color or gray vicugna, bor¬ 
dered with ostrich feathers, and with a grew grain rlbbou 
bow at the bank, are very suitable and tasteful. - 


The New Shozs for carriage and promenade wear are 
very fcuiciiful. They are embroidered with white silk, and 
the front almost entirely covers the upper part of the foot. 
These ore simply tied with a ribbon bow. The more open 
patterns ore ornamented with a velvet bow, upon which 
there is either a cut steel or a Louis XV. luarcositc buckle. 

2.0 


i 

Extravagance in Dress, in Paris, is being carried, this 
year, to an even higher pitch than under the Empire. It 
quite rivals the luxury of Louis the Fifteenth’s reign. What 
is termed 44 under-clothing” or 44 toilette de dessoins,” espe¬ 
cially, increases in costliness from year to year; the puzzle 
now appears, not how little, but rather how much to spend, 
for fertile Imaginations are at work to invent methods of 
getting rid of money. Ladies who are only considered mode¬ 
rate spenders, now never dream of wearing anything but 
silk stockings for day as well as evening toilet. These 
stockings are very fine, and always match the dress with 
which they are worn; or, what is more fashionable still, the 
foot is one color and the leg another: For example, the feet 
will be black, and the upper part straw or flesh color, the 
upper part terminating in Vandykes. For negllgfi wear 
striped silk stockings are considered in good taste. Open¬ 
work black silk ones are worn with black toilets; plain 
stripes with ornamont&l clocks, combinations of plain and 
open stripes; in fact, there is now no limitation to fancy in 
the manufacture of stockings. We record theso extrava¬ 
gances, as facts to bo known, but not as examples to be imi¬ 
tated. The truth is that Paris is the capital of the world, 
so far as luxury and display go. All the richest people, from 
every country in Europe and America, flock there, and try 
to out-vie each other. Hence this extravagance. 

About Weddino-Presentr.—A correspondent asks our 
opinion as to the good taste and advisability of wedding- 
presents. We pronounce, unhesitatingly, against them, 
unless from intimate friends of the family. It has come to 
be understood, that, if a gentleman, or lady, is invited to a 
wedding, he, or she, must seud some sort of gift to the bride ; 
and the result is that people ore often asked merely for the 
sake of the present, and that the guests frequently have to 
give when they really cannot afford it. Tho sooner such a 
custom is abolished the better. To persons of tho right sort 
of feeling, a gift is no gift, which is not dictated by affection 
nlone. When presents are compulsory, whon they are 
offered because it cannot be helped, they had better not be 
given at all. Good taste, to say nothing of higher motives, 
tells us to do away with tho prevailing fashion, which can 
be characterized as nothing else than a selfish, snobbish 
custom of taxing unwilling acquaintances. 

W ithout A Peer. —The Knightsrille (Ind.) Enterprise 
says s— 44 We have been acquainted with 4 Peterson's Maga¬ 
zine for years, and can safely say, that, as a Ladles Maga¬ 
zine, it has no peer in the United States, giving more and 
better information, and at a less price, than any other pub¬ 
lished. No lady, who wishes to bo up with the styles and 
fashions, should be without it.” In the samo strain speak 
hundreds. 

Now is Tin Time to begin to talk to friends and neighbors 
about subscribing for “ Peterson” for 1875. Whatever else 
is taken, “ Peterson,” ought to be taken first. Old friends 
und patrons, let each of you, for next year, make a point of 
getting one additional subscriber! 

A Great Deal or Trouble will be saved to subscribers 
by the new system of pre-paid postage. We expect to nearly 
double our mail list in consequence. 

Our Steel Engraving, in this number, Is ouo of rare 
beauty. Where do you find, either hore or abroad, steel 
; engravings, in any magazines, that evon approach ours?” 
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Rxductiox to Cli'K —At first sight oar new club prices ) 
may seem slightly in advance on the old one*. But as they 
include the postage, they are really cheaper than before. Take 
the club of twelve for eighteen dollars, with one extra, or 
thirteen in alii Formerly we sent twelve for seventeen 
dollars, or thirteen in all; bat when the subscribers had paid j 
the postage, even if only twelve oents a year each, the thir¬ 
teen copies cast $1 &M ; whereas now they cost only $18.00. 
So of the ether clubs. “ Peterson” is che a pe r thorn ever. 

Be Eajily Ix The Field. —You cannot begin, too soon, to 
get up your clube for 1373. We have, every year, letters 
that say. “ If I had begun earlier, I could have sent you 
twice as many subscribers; but, when I went around, I was 
told, constantly, ‘ We are so sorry, but we have promised to 
another magazine, and we find, now, that we have made a 
mistake.' Next year I will begin earlier.” 

All New Subscriptions, from this date, whether from 
July, 1874 to July, 1875, or from January, 1875 to December, 
1375, must be at the now club rates. But on all such sub¬ 
scriptions, remember, we prepay the postage. Subacribera 
now on our books, and who remitted at the old prices, will 
continue to pay the postage till the end of the present year. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lord of Ilinvxlf. By Francis H. Underwood. 1 voL, 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard Thiels a novel of American life, 
and is full of local color. The sceno is laid in Kentucky, 
thirty years since, and the descriptions of life there, at that 
time, are accurate and graphic. Hence the hook has an 
Interest apart from its story. Events tread fast iu this nine¬ 
teenth century. Life in Kentucky is as different, already, 
from what it was a generation ago, as is the England of 
George the Second from the England of Victoria. Manners 
and customs have changed, or are fast changing. Such dia¬ 
meters os Aunt Phillis, Cato, and Milly, are rapidly disap¬ 
pearing, and w ith them also the Squire Hamiltons, and the 
Wyndhams, and the FlecmHters. A hundred years hence 
historiaiis will go bock to novels like this, in order to de¬ 
scribe the social aspects of this century in the United States. 
As a more story, also, the book has merit, though the love- 
scenes, often so good, ore the worst part of it. Occasionally 
there is slovenly writing, too; and here and there wo find 
exaggerations; but on the whole, the novel is one that is 
well worth reading. 

The Autobiography of Edward Wortiey Montague. 1 vol, 
12 mo. Philoda : T. B. Peterson it Brothers .—This is a very 
remarkable book. The reputed author was the son of Lady 
Wortley Montague, and eveu more eccentric than his cele¬ 
brated mother. He knew everybody that was worth know¬ 
ing, in his time; and a good many who were not; and he 
gives his impressions of them, very unreservedly, in his 
autobiography. Kings, princes, poots, politicians, literary 
men, beauties, dukes, gipsies, chimney-sweeps, all oomo in 
for a share of bis notice. As a picturo of Eugllsh life, in its 
various aspects, a hundred and fifty years ago, it is very 
curious. The work is edited by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, so 
well known for his notes on the u Noctes Ambrosian®,” and 
one of the most accomplished and erudite of the critics. 

Waldried. By Berlhotd Auerbach. 1 vol L, 12 mo. New York: 
H. Holt A (Jb .—This last novel, by the great German novelist, 
is hardly a novel at all, critically speaking. It is rather an 
: eloquent vindication, with a slender thread of story running 
through it, of the principle of German unity. To judge of 
its deficiencies, as a work of art, it Is only necessary to com¬ 
pare it with one of the Erckmaon-Chatrlan series, “The 
Blockade,” or “ Waterloo," or “The Oonjcript,” which are 
also political, as is well known, in their chnrtu-ter. But it is 
full of tender, noble thoughts, and even of poetry. 


The Legend of JubaL, and Other Poems. Ry George EKot. 

1 vol., 12 mo.Boston: J. R. Osgood <t Co. —In some respects 
it is not desirable to have too great a reputation. George 
Eliot is an instance in point. Her fame as a novelist is so 
liigh that it interferes with her due recognition as a poet. 
The critics are hardly willing to admit that she excels in 
two separate walks of literature. If she had not written 
M The Mill on the Floss,” these poems, and others that have 
preceded them, would hare been received with the highest 
praise. We do not mean to say that George Eliot has all 
the qualities of a great poet. In her poetry, as in her late 
novels, slie is notably deficient In the emotional element, 
and thongh this is uo doubt intentional, it is still, we think, 
a defect. Philosophy in verse, so far forth, is not poetry, 
much as we may like It. It is only rhymed philosophy after 
all. Still, with this, and other shortcomings, George Eliot 
is a poet, a real poet, and not a mere compiler of metres, as 
some critics have said. 

So Fair Yet False. By Eugene Chavette. Translated from 
the ongiwd French by 0. Vibenr. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
G. W. Carleton A Co— It is the merit even of second-rate 
French novelists to be consummate artists. Their person¬ 
ages nre always made to act in character, and the incidents 
to evolve themselves naturally, yet the plot is so well con¬ 
ceived, so adroitly carried out, and, nevertheless, so full of 
exciting scenes, that the interest of the reader never flags. 
Tho same class of writers, In America, who write for the 
cheap newspapers, violate truth in every chapter, and astound 
a critical reader with their impossible plots. The present 
fiction is a fair specimen, in workmanship, if wo may so 
j speak, of the French novel. 

Sunshine aHdJShadow. By Mm . C. J. Newby. 1 vol.. 8i to. 

[ Pkiiada.: T. B. Peterson <t brothers .—This novel is now 
republished for the first time in the United States. It comes 
so late that we have not yet had time to read it. But, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, “It will remind the 
reader of the elevur novels of society by Mise Jane Austin 
and Mise Ferriter.” This is very high praise. 

The Soldier's Orphans. By Mrs. Attn S. Stephens. 1 r ol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—The readers of 
this magazine, who can go back some eight years, will re¬ 
member this as one of tho best stories ever written by Mrs. 
Stephens. It was republished soon after it apjioared in our 
pages, and had a new career of popularity, which it still 
continues to enjoy. This is tho fifth edition. 

The Forgiving Kiss. By Moritz Loth. 1 vol, 12 mo. New 
York: G. W. Carleton A Co.— This is a novel of cvtem¬ 
porary American society, written, not by a professional 
author, but by one who has lived and acted in the scenes 
ho describes. We can oordialjy recommend it to the read¬ 
ing community. 

The Orphan's Trials. By Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
P hQada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This new novel is by 
an American writer, who has a very wide circle of admirers, 
for he keeps the interest alive, whatever his subject The 
present fiction is one of Mr. Bennett's beet 
Lulu's Novel From the German of Elise Polko. 1 vol, 
8 vo. Boston: boring. —This is one of a series, “Lorlng’s 
Select Novels,” that has been very popular. It is printed in 
clear and legible type, a very important fact to people who 
care for their eyes. 

SeoemdrQoumn Sarah. By F . W. Robinson. 1 vol,. 8 so. New 
York: Harper A Brothers. —A vory readable novel, quite as 
good as “Carry's Confession,” by the same author, a story, 
which, if we remember correctly, was very popular. The 
story is illustrated. 

King's Cope. A Novel I vol'., 8 vo. Boston: Loving .—A 
pleasantly told story, forming another of that very popular 
series, “Loring's Select Novels.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-MOTHERS DEPARTMENT. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

What to* Newspapers Sat.—T he Williamsport (Md.) 
Pilot says:—“ Peterson's Magazine stands at the head of 
fashion periodicals in the United States. Its exceedingly 
low price places it within the reach of all, and no one should 
be without it.” The Shleldsboro’ (Mbs.) Republican says;— 
“Peterson leads all others in fidelity to feshlop.” The Leba¬ 
non (Pa.) Standard says:—“ The best writers contribute to 
its pages in every department: besides, it is, beyond doubt, 
the cheapest magazine published." The Lyons (N. Y.) Re¬ 
publican says:—" Peterson's Magazine is the most popular 
monthly of its class." The Coldwater (Mich.) Republican 
says:—‘The magazine for the times is ‘Peterson's,’ the 
best two dollar serial published." The Taylorsville (Ill.) 
Republican says:—“ Ahead of all its cotemporaries. A su¬ 
perb number. Should be in the hands of every lady of 
taste.” The Danbury (X. C.) Reporter says:—“ It is sought, 
by ladies, as an indispensable guide to the wardrobe.” Tho 
Pleasant Hill (Mo.) Dispatch says:—“As a magazine for 
ladies, ‘Peterson’s’ stands, deservedly, in the front rank; 
and it is so cheap that all tho ladies might afford to take it,” 
The Ligonier(Ind.) Danner says:—“The present number 
seems prettier than any preceding one, which is saying a 
good deal, for * Peterson’ hits always been charming.” The 
Llbertytown (Md.) Banner of Liberty says:—“ As it grows 
older, it grows better. Beforo you subscribe to any lady’s 
book, send on for ‘ Peterson's Magazine' and examine it." 

Peculiarly Valuable.— The Quincy (Ill.) Review says 
of this magazine:—“ It is peculiarly valuable to those who 
are their own dress-makers. She, who would combine taste 
with economy, has but to consult the plain, practical direc¬ 
tions found in every number, whore patterns and instruc¬ 
tions arc given, for calico and delaine, as well as for silks 
and satins." 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine" is tho best advertising me¬ 
dium in tho United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Paterson’s Magazine, dOG 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Ladies will find Kikgsford’s Osweoo Silver-Gloss 
Starch far superior to all other starches for dressing laces, 
linens, muslins, and all other fine fabrics. It combines three 
essential qualities—uniformity, parity, and strength—the 
great desiderata in starch. 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. UVEXXY, M. D. 

No. VIII.— Cutaneous Eruftionb.—General Remarks. 

As the chief design of these articles is the maternal man¬ 
agement of children, and not their medical treatment, ex¬ 
cept in a limited degree, the writer will not bo expected 
to give such a detailed course of treatment as will enable 
the mother to treat with safety tho various affections of her 
children, when of much moment, without tho aid or counsel 
of a physician. Mare practical hints, therefore, in reference 
to infant therapeutics, will be given in subsequent numbers 
(as has boon done in the past) while formulas or receipts for 
mixtures and ointments will, in general, be deemod out of 
place. 

Mothers should be Impressed with this general truth, that 
all eruptions, even from the earliest period of infantile exist¬ 
ence, not excepting thrush, aphthous sores, chafings, etc., 


are caused by add or acrid secretions, or Imprudent nursing 
in the earlier months, and unsuitable diet subsequently, to¬ 
gether with the want of dcamtim**. 

In all simple cutaneous diseases, the mother should resort 
at once to cleanliness, by means of pure Castile soap and 
water, and not intrust this important matter to other hands; 
and she may then administer to an infant a pinch of Hus¬ 
band’s magnesia, occasionally, to correct acidity or acridity 
of the secretions; in older children, rkeubarb and magnesia 
may be rouorted to for like purposos, or, if an alterative be 
needed, a pinch of hydrargyrum cum creti may bo given, 
night and morning, for a few days, and the disease will gene¬ 
rally disappear without local means. 

But this one truth should always be observed by the 
mother, viz^ never to apply strong ointments, or drying 
washes and powders, to any skin disease without administer¬ 
ing laxative or alterative medicine at the same ime. 

The late Professor J. K. Mitchell, very emphatically im¬ 
pressed the Importance of observing this rulo upon his modi- 
cal classes, thirty years ago, as lie had soon much mischief 
resulting from the employment of mercurial and other oint¬ 
ments to the scalp, to dry up pustular eruptions therefrom. 
These ungents not unfreqnantly repel the cuticular irrita¬ 
tion to the serous membranes within, causing inflammation 
of the meninges of the brain, convulsions, and death, if the 
cutaneous affection is situated on the hairy scalp; or, if loc&t 
ed on the chest, the irritation may he driven in upon tin 
lungs, and all the symptoms of bronchitis, pleurisy, or pneu¬ 
monia, be manifested. 

All cutaneous diseases will be rendered necessarily more 
intracticable if the child bo fed on stimulating meats, gravies, 
food highly seasoned with black popper, salt fish, or mack¬ 
erel, ham, especially when cooked to a crisp; and, In addi¬ 
tion, If free access be had to rich cakes, pastry, nuts of all 
kinds; In season and out of season, and candies—many of 
which are colored or striped with poisonous drugs. 

If care, prudence, and good common sense be not exer¬ 
cised in all these things, what can be exacted in tho future, 
or coming generations, but crying babies, cross, sickly 
children, and, finally, a nution of dyspeptics and in¬ 
valids. 

In other words, hygienic and dietetic means should be 
more depended upon in all diseases of infancy and child¬ 
hood, than mere drug treatment. And were proper care, 
prudence, and common sense withal exercised in reference 
to the rearing oi children, a large amount of sickness would 
bo bouished from every household. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Buttbrmilk.— An eminent French chemist, M. Robbing, 
in a memoir recently presents to the French Academy, 
announoes his belief that tho period of human existence 
be greatly prolonged, and enters Into an argument to 
show that his belief is based upon sound reasoning. His 
argument is, that the mineral matter which constitutes an 
ingredient ia most of our food, after the combustion, is in 
our system to incrust and stiffen the different parts of tho 
body, tending to rend or imperfect many of the vital pro¬ 
cesses. He compares human beings to furnaces which are 
always kindled, and says:— M Life exists only in combustion, 
but the combustion which occurs in our bodies, like that 
which takes place in our chimneys, leaves a detritus which 
is fatal to lifo. To remove this, he would administer lactic 
add with ordinary food. This acid is known to possess the 
power of removing or destroying the incrustations which 
form on the arteries, cartilages, and valves of the heart As 
buttermilk abounds in this acid, and is, moreover, an agree- 
ablo kin 1 of food, its habitual use, it is urged, will froe the 
system from these causes of death between tho seventy- 
fifth and the hundredth year. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ferry receipt in this Cook-Book hat been tested by a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper, 

sours. 

A Nice White Soup. —Break up a shin of real; let it soak 
In cold water about two hours; then put it to boil in four 
•limits of water, with an onion, a little mace, p?ppor, and 
•alt; let it simmer about fire hours. Strain it through a 
sieve, and set away to cool until the next day. Take ofT all 
the fat, wiping it with a cloth; put it to boil. When quite 
hot, if not well seasoned, add whatever may be required; 
mix two spoonfuls of ground rice with water; stir it until 
it boils, then odd a pint of sweet milk, and give it one boil. 

Pea Sottp. —Take one pint and a half of green peas; boil 
them in salt and water with a little mint; when thoroughly 
cooked, pound them and puss them through a hair-eiove: 
put a piece of butter into a stew-pan, when melted, put in an ; 
onion and carrot, cut in thin slices; fry until they bogin to | 
color; leave it to boil for a quarter of an hour; stir in the < 
peas, let it como to the boil; strain it, and serve with small \ 
crusts of bread. < 

Scotch Barley Broth .—Take the boilings of a joint of mut- j 
ton, take a teacupful of pearl barley, a whole onion, carrots 5 
aud turnips, cut into dice; salt and pepper to taste; simmer \ 
slowly for three hours, then add plenty of chopped parsley. < 
The scrag end of a neck of mutton may be used for broth, \ 
and the meat served in it. sheep's head makes capital broth. 

fish. 

Lobster Rissoles. —Boil the lobster, take out the meat, mince 
it fine; pound the coral smooth, and gruto, for one lobster, 
the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs. Season with Cayonno 
pepper, a little nutmeg, and salt. Make a batter of milk, 
flour, and well-beaten eggs—two tablespoonfuls of milk, and 
ono of flour to each egg. Beat this batter well, and mix the 
lobster with It gradually till It is stiff enough to roll into 
balls the site of a large plum. Fry in fresh butter, or tho 
best salad oil, and serve up either warm or cold. 

Potted Trend .—Cut off the heads, slit open and clean the fish, 
and sprinkle pepper and salt, adding a little butter inside, and 
place them in a baking dish, with a little butter on the top ; 
sift a small quantity of flour over thorn, and bako slowly for 
about twenty minutes. When cold, lay them In small pot¬ 
ting pots, and cover them, unless intended for immediate 
use, with clarified butter. A little Harvey’s sauce, or 
essence of anchovy, added before pntting in tho ovon, is 
considered by some persons an improvement. 

Codfish. —Take three pounds of cod, pick in pieces, re¬ 
move all bones and skin; take an onion in siices, fry with 
two tablespoonfuls of Lucca oil, and one ounce of butter; 
add a tablcepoonful of chopped parsley, a little grouud 
cinnamon, mace, and pepper; put iu the fish, and stew half 
an hour. Tho same can bo done with salted cod, after soak¬ 
ing for some hours, in which case do not salt. 

VKO STABLES. 

String Beaus. —When young, tho ends snd stalks only 
should be removed, and as they are done, throw them into 
cold water; then pat them into boiling water with a small 
quantity ot common salt; in a quarter of an hour they will 
bo done. The nance-pan should be kept uncovered, there 
should not be too much water, and they should be kept 
boiling rapidly. When they are at their full growth the 
ends and strings shonld be taken off. and tho bean divided 
lengthways and across, or according to the present fashion, 
•lit diagonally or aslant. A small piece of bast soda, a little 
larger than a good-sited pea, but nover salarstus, if put 
into tho boiling water with the beans, or with vegetables, 
will preserve that beautiful green which it is so deaimhle 
for them to possess when placed upon the table. 


Tomato Omelet. —Select ono quart of fine, ripe tomatoes* 
pour over them boiling water, to remove the skin; then 
chop them finely, put them In a sauce-pan without any water; 
chop two onions very finely, cover closely, and let them 
trimmer slowly an hour, then add a little salt and Cayenne, 
a large 6poonful of bread-crumbs, and cover tightly; beat 
up five eggs to a stiff froth; have ready a heated pan, and a 
small piece of butter, just to grease it, stir the eggs into tho 
hot buttered pan, brown it on one side, fold it over, and 
serve on a hot dish the moment it is done. It Is very nice 
with beef steak. 

Baked Egg-Plant. —Select a good sized plant, free from de¬ 
fects, cut off the top carefully, as It must be replaced, then 
scoop out with a large spoon all the pulp, mix with it a large 
spoonful of bread-crumbs, a little salt, some finely-rubbed 
thyme and summer savory, a little Cayenne, and a spoonful 
of butter; mix these well together, return ft to the hollowed 
plant, then tie on the top which Was cut off, lay it in a stew- 
pan with some thin siloes of fat corned pork laid in the 
bottom, cover tightly, and let it cook slowly for ono hour, 
take off the string, and send to table hot and whole. 

caua. 

Bararian Rush. —Four ounces of butter, four eggs, two 
ounces of sugar, ono spoonful of good brewer’s yeast, ono 
pennyworth of tho patent, or two teuspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and two pounds of flour. If yeast is used, it must 
be mixed with the sugar, and a little warm milk poured into 
the centre of the flour in a deep pudding basin, and left to 
rise for about an hour; when the sponge is sufficiently light, 
mix with it and the rest of tho flour the remaining milk, 
the eggs, and a little salt, beating the whole well with a 
wooden spoon; then put into a buttered tin, set it to rise for 
another hour; then bake in a moderate oven, and when 
cold, cut the cake into thin slices, and dry them in a quick 
oven, haring previously thickly sprinkled them with pound¬ 
ed sugar. 

Rice CStp-Oake. —Take two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of 
; butter, one cupftil and a half of rice-flour, half a cupful of 
wheat flour, ten eggs, a teaspoonful of nutmeg, half a pound 
of currants, half a gill of roso-water. Beat the butter and 
sugar very light; whisk the eggs till they are very thick, 
and stir in ; add the nutmeg and tho flour gradually, then 
the rose-water. Beat tho wholo very hard for ten minutes; 
stir in the fruit, which must be floured to prevent it from 
sinking to the bottom of the cake. Butter a pan, line it 
with thick paper, well buttered, and bake It In a moderate 
oven; or you may bake the batter in small pans. 

Cream MhJIsu .—Ono quart of rich milk, or, if you can get 
it, half cream and half milk, a quart of flour, six eggs, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one of lard, softened togotber. 
Beat whites and yolks, separately,very light, then add flour 
And shortening, and a toaspoonfUl of salt, and stir in the 
flour tho last thing, lightly as possible, and have the batter 
freo from lumps. Half fill well-buttered muffin rings, and 
bake immediately in a hot oven, or the muffins will mot be 
good. Send to table the moment they are done. 

Rice Cake. —One pound of ground rice, one pound of white 
sugar, sifted, sixteen eggs, half the whites, the rind of two 
! or three lemons, grated, tho ingredients to be added by de¬ 
grees, the eggs Ant To be baked in rather « quick oven. 

sxesxnn. 

Applet and Tapioca. —Peel four or six good-sized apples, 
take out the core, aud fill up the cavity with sugar amfe 
powdered cinnamon, patting a small bit of butter on tho top 
of each. Place them in a baking-dish, and strew round 
them about a cupfhl of tapioca, raw, mixed with sugar and 
some grated lemon-rind ; fill tho dish with water, and put fu 
! a gentle oven until both applet wad tapioca are done. 
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Apple Fritters .—Peel three large apples, cut them in Russian Salad ,—Take about eight medium-sized potatoes 
slices, half an inch thick; remove the core, pnt them into a nicely boiled and floury; peel, and while hot, with a silver 
flat dish, w.th some pounded sugar, and half a glass of fork, break them into little pieces about the size of small 
brandy. This should bo done at least one hour before din- nuts. Boil hard about five or six eggs, chop the whites and 
ner-time. Put three tablespoonfhls of flour into a basin, yolks separately; take about half a tumbler of beet Lucca, 
with a pinch of salt, and a few drops of salad-oil. Moisten oil, a little vinegar, peppor, salt, capers; a couple of chop- 
with tepid water, stir it very lightly together, as the paste pod anchovies, if for a fish salad, or the liver of a fowl bruised 
must not become stringy, but should drop off the spoon, in the sauce, if for fowl, is a great improvement, If the latter, 
When ready, whisk the whites of two eggs into a stiff chop the meat into small pieces; or if fish,shred it into little 
froth; stir it gently, dry the apples in a doth, pass each one bits. Take half the eggs and mix with the since, place it 
separately into the batter, drop them into hot fat, and fry in the dish you intend serving it in; smooth the surface, 
a golden color. Shake a little sugar over them, and serve cover it lightly with the remainder of the chopped eggs, and 


on a napkin. 

Apple Souffle. —Boil some apples with very little water, 
plenty of lump sugar, and a few cloves, or a little cinnamon, 
until you get a well-reduced marmalade, which you pass 
through a hair sieve. Mix a very little potato flour with a 
gill of milk; stir it over the fire until it thickens; add the 
yolks of four eggs, and as much apple marmalade as will 
make a mixture of the proper consistency; work it well, so 
as to get it of a uniform smoothness, then add the whites 
of six eggs, whisked to a stiff froth; mix them in quickly 
with the rest; pour into a plain mould, and put into the oven 
at once. It will take twenty minutes to oook. 

EBESEKVES. 

Peach Preserve. —To every pound of fruit, weighed before 
Wing stoned, allow a quarter of a pound of finely-powdered 
loaf-sugar; let the fruit be gathered in dry weather, weigh 
it, and remove the stones as carefully as possible; put 
the peaches in a jar, sprinkle the sugar amongst them ; 
pour brandy over them; cover the jar down closely, place it 
in a sauce-pan of boiling wmter over the fire, and bring the 
brandy to a simmering point, but do not allow it to boil. 
Take the fruit out carefully, put it into small jars, pourovar 
it tho brandy, and when cold, exclude the air by covering 
the Jars with tissue paper, brushed over on both sides with 
the white of an egg. 

Rhubarb Preserve. —Take one pound of rhubarb, put an ’ 
equal weight of sugar, and to every six pounds of rhubarb ; 
add two ounces of sweet almonds, each cut into about three ’» 
pieces, aud the juice and rind of a lemon. Tho almends j 
should bo added when the fruit is half done. Boil till soft. 

MISCELLANEOUS. j 

Omelets.— In mixing omelets, two general rules should ? 
never be forgotten. One is, not to use more than eight ; 
eggs for any one omelet. Some cookery books fix the limit \ 
at twelve, but that is too many, especially if the operator be I 
new at her work. Two omelets of six eggs each are far pre¬ 
ferable, for many reasons, to one of twelve. The other rnlo 
is, not to beat up the eggs too much; the oltf ect of beating 
them is simply to mix the whites snd the yolks together, 
and this should be done only just before the mixture is put 
into tho frying-pun. From this simple dish spring many 
varieties. Minced bacon, ham, sardines, salmon, onions, 
etc., teuton up with the eggs in due quantity, will give as > 
many different kinds of omelets. Then, also, the omelet > 
may bo served over many kinds of thick sauces or purees, \ 
such as tomato, sorrel, spinach, endive, lettuce, celery, etc. 

Egg-Flip. —Take the yolks of eight eggs, well beaten up 
with some loaf sugar, powdered, and a grated nutmeg. 
Extract the juice from the rind of a lemon, by rubbing loaf 
sugar on it; put the sugar, a piece of cinnamon, and a bottle 
of wine, into a clean sauce-pan; wh*n the wine boils, take ? 
it off the fire, pour one glass of cold wine Into it; put it into > 
a spouted Jug, and pour it gradually over the eggs, keeping ^ 
them stirred all the time; sweeten to taste, uni then pour < 
the mixture from one vessel to another until a fine froth is ' 
obtained. White wine is best, and it must not be poured ; 
upon tho eggs boiling. 


garnish with pickles and beet-root, cut Into shape, with a 
tiny bunch of flowers In the centre. Tho great advantages 
of this dish is that you may put with your potatoes any 
scraps of meat or fish you happen to have cold ,1111 d it makes 
i a very pretty summer dish. You must regulate the quan- 
I tity of oil by the meat put in the salad, as some meats and 
| fish are much more dry than others. The object in break- 
> ing the potatoes while hot with a silver fork is that they 

I are much more light than if cut with a steel Instrument. 
Saueefor Hashed Mutton or Beef. —Break thbones and thee 
fragments left of the joint from which the luish has been 
made; pour on one point of boiling wster, six pepper corns, 
six or seven allspice, a head of celery, cut up, a few sprigs 
of parsley and basil, and some salt; let this simmer, tightly 
covered, for three-quarters of an hour; slice one onion, and 
, fry it a nice brown, then stir into it as much flour as will 
l make a stiff paste; pour into It slowly the gravy made from 
• the bones and scraps; let it simmer fifteen minutes and add 
i one tablespoonful of walnut or mushroom catchup; strain 
* this through s sieve, and into this gravy put your minced 
* meat; let It stand in a warm place only until thoroughly 
heated; toast a couple of slices of bread, and lay them on 
the hash. 

While Sauce.— Take a good-sized piece of butter, pnt on 
the fire in a perfectly clean, small snuce-pan, (a brass one 
is best;) when thoroughly mixed with the butter, add gently 
new milk, or cream, if wanted rich, stirring all the while 
till of the proper thickness. Flavor with salt, pepper, a little 
grated nutmeg, and small piece of lemon-peel; boil up to¬ 
gether. Just before serving, add lemon-juire to taste, and 
stir in the yolk of one egg off the fire. Gre;it cure is re¬ 
quired in stirring in the flour and milk over the fire to pre¬ 
vent lumping. 

Grary for Boast Meal*. —Save all the nice bits of roast in a 
jar for the purpose—then you are never at a loss for gravies; 
take some of these pieces and cut them very small, and put 
them into a sance-pan; pour over them one pint of boiling 
water; let It simmer very slowly, tightly covered, for an 
honr; strain through a sieve, and add this to melted or 
drawn butter. Send to table in a sauce-lion t. A careful 
cook will always save all the meat gravies left, and have a 
vessel for keeping them. 

Buttered Eggs.— Take fonr fresh eggs, beat them well; put 
two ounces of butter into another basin; place the basin in 
boiling water, and stir the butter uutil It melts. Have 
ready a lined sauce-pan ; pour the eggs and buttor Into it, 
aud as the mixture begins to warm, pour it backward and 
forward from the sauce-pan to the basin, that tha two in¬ 
gredients may be thoroughly Incorporated. Keep stirring 
the mixturo one way until it is hot, but not boiling, and 
serve on hot buttered toast. 

Oracp for Chops. —Take out your chops when cooked; 
keep a large spoonful of fat in which they were cooked in a 
pan; dredge in as much flour as will make a paste; rub this 
well together over the fire until a light brown, then pour 
in as much boiling water as will reduce it to the thickness 
of cream, and add a tablespoon fill of mushroom catchup, and 
a little salt; let this simmer five minutes, and pour it 
through a sieve over the steak. 
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Fra i.—W alking-Dress of Gray Mohair.—T he front Is 
made with deep kilt plaits, tho back trimmed with four 
plain ruffles. The plain over-skirt and cape are trimmed 
with bine velvet ribbon, and ornamented with large Ohio 
velvet bnttons, and a blue bow and ends. Mae velvet hat, 
with gray plumes. 

Fig. ii.—Walkijto-Drbm of Cinnamon-Brown Cash- 
mere. —The under-skirt b trimmed with two perpendicular 
bands of darker velvet, two croee-bands meeting them 
and fastened with buttons of the lighter shade. Tunic trim¬ 
med with a band of velvet, and looped at the back. Plain 
basque of the cashmere, opening over a vest of the velvet, 
and having a collar and cuffs of velvet. Brown velvet hat, 
with white plume. 

Fxg. iii. — Walking-Dress of Green Poplin. —The skirt 
is quite plain; a deep puff is put ou separately at the back. 
The basque is much deeper in front than at the back, is 
trimmed with dark-green velvet, and opens on the cheat, 
over a white habit-skirt. Leather belt and pink neck-tye. | 
Gray straw hat, trimmed with black velvet and pink, and ; 
black plumes. 

Fio. iv.—R idino-HaiitofGray Habit-Cloth.— 1 The skirt 
is narrow at the top, and rather short The body has a 
•mall basque at the back, and is ornamented with a shoul¬ 
der-knot with gray cords and ends. Gray felt hat, turned- 
up with green velvet, and trimmed with a green wing, and ! 
gray veil. 

Fio. v.— Carriage-Dress. —Under-skirt of dark-blue vel¬ 
vet quite plain. Over-dress of light lawn-colored silk 
poplin. It is made quite deep in front * good deal puffed 
at the back, and trimmed with a blue velvet A baud posses 
down each side from under the basque, and ties, with wide 
ends, under the puff at the back. Plain basque, trimmed 
with blue velvet. Bonnet of blue velvet trimmed with 
feathers of the color of the over-dress. 

Fra. vi.— Morntnm Costume of Buff^Oolored Camel’s- 
Hair, described in the '* Every-Day” department which sec. 

Fro. vii.—House om Street Costume, described in the 
** Every-Day” department which see. 

General Remarks. —Although this is autumn, no de¬ 
cidedly new styles have yet appeared; In fact but littlo 
chango U made till later in the season. During September 
and early October, summer dresses generally continue to be 
worn, with the addition of darker trimmings and warmer 
wraps. The change in fashion is so gradual, and such latitude 
li allowed to Individual taste, that H will soon be most diffi¬ 
cult to say that anything is the fashion. But we think that 
plain under-skirts are gradually creeping into favor. These 
skirts are made with trains, some quite long, others just de¬ 
fined. Of conrse, this fashion will bo most inconvenient for 
walking. Yet we have seen a coetmne just from the hands 
of the renowned Worth, of Paris, where the undcr-skirt 
was very much trimmed, tho upper-skirt rather short, and 
arranged at the back in the moet complicated, Indescribable 
style. But all skirts, whether long or short, are tied tightly 
back, a most troublesome arrangement, and producing a 
most ungraceful walk. 

The new u Violin” back. Is also another fashion not to be 
deeired. We think “ Violin” is tho name given to a bodice 
with a long waist, the bock of which is in the form of a 
violin, and its rounded basque Is also cut like that instru¬ 
ment The effect is produced by tho centre of the back 
being of a different color, or material, from the sides. 

Black velvet is very popular as a trimming as well as jet 

Black silk dresses are made with basquo bodice, long 
apron, and skirt trimmed with Marguerite plaitings. These 
plaiting* are cut straight Across tho silk, hemmed on the 
lower edge by hand, and turned-in at the top. Tho deep 
apron reaches almost to the toe; it is rounded upward to 
the toumure, where it meets and Listens with long, wide 


loops and sash-ends. This apron is edged either with jet 
fringe or with jetted lace, and is often composed of alternate 
stripes of guipure insertion, or jet galoon with silk. 

There Is no difficulty in suiting individual figures with 
out-door wraps this season, for the variety is astonishing. 
There is much fhneiful taste and originality displayed in 
the latest productions. For example, a jacket of fine, light- 
gray cloth is made very shorthand has a small hood bordered 
with gray silk, the high collar, the revers, and pockets also 
are gray silk, and bows of silk everywhere. That on the 
hood is so long that it descends considerably below the 
jacket This Jacket is fastenod In front w ith cords attached 
to some noveL and very elegant buttons—chased steel, r* 
presenting an open-work fleur de lie. 

In Hair-Dressing, the Litost novelty, originated by Phil- 
lippe, the fashionable halr-dresser of Paris, is called the 
“ Count d* Artois” coiffure. The great point of novelty con¬ 
sists in the double plait of hair which hanga down the back, 
and is tied with a largo bow of ribbon. It is the head-dress 
of the fUgantee in Louis XVI. reign, now arranged to suit 
more modem tastes. The bow of ribbon is generally black, 
and has a blue steel buckle in the centre. Pliillippe some¬ 
times fastens large Marguerites of blue steel to the side of 
tho head-dresses. A long, thick curl is occasionally added 
to the tress. These blue steel buckles are not only used for 
hair ornaments, but they are lavishly employed os well as 
blue steel beads for decorating summer dresses. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fra. i.— Drfjw tor a Girl Four Years Oi.n.— A frod* 
of white cashmere, trimmed with blue silk braid, square 
in the neck, and square basques below tho wttist. Long 
sloovee. Straw hat, with white feathers. 

Fig. ii.—Dress for a Girl Fourteen Years Old — 
Light-brown beg6, trimmed with dark-brown silk. The 
skirt hits five gathered flounces, w ith the tunic open in front, 
and l»ordered with a band of silk. Mari* Antoinette fichu 
ofbrown silk, edged with shaded brown feathers. 

Fio. iii.— Dr css for a Girl Eioht Yf.ars Old. —Fink 
and white striped cambric. The plain skirt is made of tho 
border stripe, and the Polonaise of tho narrower stripe, and 
trimmed with plain pink cambric. Mothcr-ofq>earl buttons 
down the front. 


NOTICES. 

Is Remitting, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-*■fflee, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, u<r 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft canijoj Pb 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Bo'par¬ 
ticular to address the letter to Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Persons ordering the Blagnzine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. Tho 
publisher has no agent for w hom ho Is responsible. 

When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one ip 
is to be sent to in future. ; 

Contributors, who wish to preserve their article?, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot nee. 

Ij* No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

49- Back numbers fer 1872,1873, and 1874, maWbe had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. * 
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CASHMERE BOUQU ET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


A OH A FOR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, *eut on trial. Cir- 
culara free. U. S. Piano C o., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
rh ~ e rho A per day at homo. Terms Free. Addretw 

H Geo. Stinson A Co., Portland, Maine._ 

El ft | I A II | RAGGED SOLES AUE 

N h I I X H I never se»n in ENGLISH 

11 Ubl Vll| CHANNEL Shoes. These 

■ ■ m sisipH shoes are all the rage. 

I.n A M RIp I_ Radios, ask ynnr dealer for 

U11M I V I V la Bfl them. A dark line orotind 
the sole near the edge shows where the channel is cut. 
They cost no more, and wear longer. _ 


A DVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to GEO. P. 

ROWELL A CO., 41 Park Row, New York, for their 
Pamphlet of one hundred pages, containing lists of 8000 
newspapers, and estimates showing cost of advertising. 

OOAA A MONTH TO AGENTS 

5k/| II | to sell the IMPROVED ‘‘HOME 
UkJvU SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced ‘‘Lockstitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address Johnson, Clark 
A Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
pa.; Chicago,IU.; Louisville,Ky., or SLLouis,Mo. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OS 

GOODRICH'S iSHEMMERS 

Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mall on Receipt of Price. 

s^ssssssassa h c. Goodrich, {sv» 

Inventor of The G-ootlrioh Tuck Marker. 


INGHAM UNIVERSITY 

FOR YOUNC LADIES, 

At Le Roy, Genesee County, New York. 

Jins a full course of Literary and Classical Study; the very 

best fuel titles for Modern Languages, and 
olto for Mu sir, under the direction of Mrs, C. S. P. 
Cary and Prof. Henri Appy, of Rochester; and far 
Drawing and Painting in ih department of 
Art, employs the BEST TEACHING TALENT. 
Location healthy, beautiful and convenient. 
Ter him moderate. Thirty-ninth year opens Soph 10. 
For Catalogues, address the Treasurer ■ 

_ Rev. W. I.. PARSONS. 

F*zS PAY&QN'S Nc=jSS 

f INDELIBLE INK, \ •” 

V l for Marking Linen. Silk & Cotton ,1 MAj 

ACOMMOl? TVS, \ V V 

\ W. »\.Yv vy. 

gold by all D waists. Stationers, News A gents. Ink 35c. 
Brizes’ Crystal Marking Pan. 40o. Coabiaati:n. 75c , postpaid. 
S wanted, oto^dard & Co.. Morthaapton, Mist. 
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MOKE THAN 

BY FLORENCE VIR 

Long shafts of moonlight were shooting down, 
through what seemed an almoot impenetrable 
wood, and quivering on the green mosses. A 
faint wind dallied with the foliage. Wild flowers 
flee ked the ground. 

Here, in this sylvan retreat, sat Miss Le Barron, 
and she was considerably out of humor, for every 
now and then she drove the point of her parasol 
into the unoffending mosses. She looked, and 
was, downright disgusted with everything and 
everybody. The belle of three seasons, during 
which she had escaped heart-whole, she was now 
nonplussed: and all because of a three weeks 
sojourn at a country villa. To be sure, moon¬ 
light, sifting through vine* over a rustic porch, 
has something more intoxicating than the glare 
of gas-jets; a wandering, scented wind, just eff 
from meadows, has rather a finer appeal than air 
vitiated by cut-flowers and Lubins; drives over 
grass-grown roads, that are hedged with wild 
vines, and o’erhung with branches, are just a 
trifle different, in effect, from city parks in landau 
orcoup^; and that animal, man, who, in town, 
is done up in dress-coat and kids, is, in the 
country, where one would suppose zoological 
specimens would thrive better, something more 
human, in white duck, and straw hat, and a knot 
of violets in his button-hole. At any rate Madge 
had found it so. 

Madge had never been off her guard before. 
Hitherto she had summered at fashionable water¬ 
ing places. But this year she hod come to a 
quieter place, and had met Lyndhurst Barrington. 
She did not yet know, however, she was in thral¬ 
dom. She only knew she was cross and lone¬ 
some, and so she sat punching the little wood- 
blossoms, and pouting. She thought Barrington 
exceedingly companionable, and that the other 
four gentlemen stopping at the villa, were little 
better than wooden men. As for downright, 
earnest love, why, her intentions, for three years, 
had been never to venture her heart at sea, but 
Vol. LXVI.—17 
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only to glide about the shore, flirting, safe to dis¬ 
embark any time. Yet she was now thinking of 
Lyndhurst Barrington, in a way many would have 
termed love. But she would not admit this to 
herself. He was a delightful summer friend— 
that was all, she said. She liked summer, and 
flowers, and birds, and hazy atmospheres, and 
a quiet flirtation ; but when these went, the com¬ 
ing season brought new enjoyments, and fresh 
flirtations; and Barrington could go with them. 
Were there not others, pray, who could read 
Tennyson, and sing tenor? Bui now, just this 
moment, it was rather lonesome. If he only 
would come! 

He had gone to town, the morning previous, 
promising to return dt evening. She had walked 
with him through this wood-path, on his way to 
the station. He had lingered a moment at the 
stile beyond, to tell her how beautiful she looked, 
how the fresh, rooming air had brightened the 
color on her cheeks. 

“Come this evening, as far as here to meet 
me,” he had said, “won’t you? The path will 
be a horrid labyrinth without you.” 

“ You will surely return ?” she had answered. 
41 If you don’t, I shall find every tree a hobgoblin, 
when I go back alone.” 

“ Come ? I shall think of nothing else. I shall 
do nothing, all day, but pull out my watch, to 
see if it is time for the train.” 

Then he had caught her hand in a quick way, 
thought a moment, bounded over the stile, and 
hastened down the path, turning often to look 
back at the pretty picture she made, listlessly 
leaning on the bars, with a tinge of regret on her 
face. At a turn where she would soon be hid 
from sight, he had dared to waive her a kiss. 

Madge was now waiting, according to appoint¬ 
ment, aud she had taken care to conooct a most 
ravishing toilet. 

But all her little preparations were wasted. 
Mr. Lyndhurst Barrington did not come. Still she 
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waited. It seemed so unreasonable, so cruel, 
to disappoint her. Perhaps he was only trying 
to tease her, had got out unseen, and would sur¬ 
prise her directly by his appearance. 

A doleful sough of wind, coming from the dark 
recesses of the wood, a sudden shutting down of 
night, made Miss Le Barron feel something like 
fear; and she started nervously to return. As it 
grew darker her dread became terror; she fancied 
strange noises were about; her feet scarcely 
touched the ground: she skimmed on, fluttering 
at heart, like some low-flying bird belated from 
its nest. 

What wonder that she rowed, that night, as 
she brushed out her hair, never to forgive Mr. 
Barrington ? What wonder that a harmless little 
bunch of violets, which he had gathered for her 
the day previous, and which she had treasured 
in a solitaire vase on her dressing-case, she now 
found faded, disagreeable and odorless, and that 
she tossed them pettishly out into the darkness 
from her window. 

I detest him and his violets,** she cried. 
“ He may stop in town', till Doomsday, for aught 
I care.’* 

Miss Le Barron did not sleep well, and rose 
in the morning with a little, dull weight on her 
feelings. ‘•Perhaps,’* she thought, “he will not 
come, even to-day.’* As she dressed for break¬ 
fast, he was constantly in her mind. 

“Perhaps he did it on purpose,” she said. 
“ Perhaps he didn’t, but lost the train. But he 
had no business to lose the train,” she added, 
crossly. “ Perhaps he was ill; perhaps some 
woman had aeked him to remain. Well, if bo, 
I don’t care,” she said. “ He shall see I am happy 
enough, and not even piqued, when he comes.” 

Still, as the day wore on, Madge found the 
ladies of the company provoking, and the gentle¬ 
men more uninteresting than ever. Mechanically, 
toward evening, she donned the same toilet, as 
on the night previous, and took a circuitous route 
through the garden, that none might be cognizant 
of her movements. Emerging out of sight, she 
struck straight for the wood-path; and here we 
find her again listening for the roar of the train, 
notwithstanding all her angry vows of the night 
before. 

Beautiful, cross, unreasonable girl! “ I will not 
go to the bars,” she was saying to herself, “ and 
that will be a disappointment to him.” She 
was somewhat unsettled, however, for fear she 
might be in just such another predicament as on 
the preceding evening, and have to return through 
the gloomy wood alone. 8he had seven-eighths 
of a mind to go straight back, even yet. But 
she remained, after all, so perverse is woman. 


At last, with a sudden screech, the engine came 
steaming along. Miss Le Barron began to trace 
figures on the ground with her parasol, and put 
on a most unexpectant air, her features sinking 
into a repose and uneonoern benign enough to 
befit a saint. 

She saw Lyndhurst Barrington descend from 
the cars, and came striding on joyously till he 
came in sight of the Mile; for, though hidden 
herself, she could observe a’l his movements. 

He came on, eagerly, looking to the right and 
left for her; and almost stumbled over Miss Le 
Barron. 

“Oh, Madge!” he cried, as he threw himself 
at her feet, “you did forgive me, and have come 
to meet me.” 

“Forgive you, Mr. Barrington?” Nothing 
could be more icy cold. “ Pray, what, has been 
your fault ?” She looked, as she spoke, straight 
before her, but with an air of surprise, which 
was exceedingly well counterfeited. 

He looked up eagerly into her face, as he an¬ 
swered, 

“Why, I was button-holed to death in town 
yesterday. It seemed os if a conspiracy had 
been entered into, and that every fellow I knew, 
had left his summer haunt to go up to town to 
detain me. I transacted but half my business, 
and put off Jock Longley with only a nod, on my 
way to the depot. I suppose he’ll never speak 
to me again. After all, I was one minute too 
late. I saw the confounded train sweeping out 
of tho depot just as I reached it. I was in de¬ 
spair, thinking you would come to meet me.” 

“ I did walk down, last evening, but I can 
hardly say, sir. that I came to meet you. I 
did not expect you. I thought, if business or 
illness kept you, you might be gone n week. I 
never thought of you, as hobnobbing with your 
male friends and sauntering to the depot.” 

• “Madge!” and a serious look came into his 
face. “ Let us drop bickerings, and begin where 
we left off yesterdy.” 

“Very well,” she replied. “I believe the 
point at which yon left off was whistling, and I 
was doing nothing in particular; so if you will 
strike off a ptave of anything, I will demurely, 
but admiringly, walk by your side.” 

“ Madge,” he exclaimed excitedly, “ I did no 
such thing. Do men gaze at statuary or painting, 
and whistle ? Faith, my last remembrance is of 
a prettier picture than an art-room ever held. I 
saw a beautiful woman, looking regret at my 
leave—a woman I want for my wife.” 

Here was a poser! Proposed to! It came like 
a sweet surprise, nevertheless. But it was con¬ 
trary to Miss Le Barron’s tactics. Were weeks 
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of delightful flirting to be out off, in a moment,in 
this fashion? How could he hare believed her 
in earnest? It was ridiculous. She had meant 
to play the injured mistress for several days, and 
make him abject in his efforts to reinstate him¬ 
self with her. She did not want a climax reached 
with this man. Her heart had told her it would 
leave her a regret she had never known before. 
To avoid this now, she would begin with bad¬ 
inage. 

“Really Mr. Barrington,” she said, “you 
must be hungry, or over-tired, to make such a 
statement. A spread table, steaming viands, 
comfort, and a wife, must have shot through 
your brain. I can assure you a delightful supper 
awaits you, and a piazza smoking-party.” 

“Miss Le Barron,” he'began, frowning, with¬ 
out apparent notice of her words, and rising to 
his feet, “ three weeks ago l did not know you ; 
but in that time all my life npw seems to have 
been crowded. I never stopped to question your 
actions. I felt you loved me. It seemed as it' 
there were no need of asking for vows—they 
would denote a commencement of love. I wanted 
it to be as if we had loved forever.” 

“Very well,” she interrupted, “let it be so: 
no vows, no asking, no commencement. You see 
I agree with you perfectly/ 

“No, I will not have it so,” he cried, trying 
to take her hand. 

“ Your perseverance to-day,” she answered, 
“is exceeded by nothing but your neg’ect of 
yesterday. I agree to all your moods, and then 
you change them. I cannot follow you through 
any more intricacies, or ingenious changes.” 

Here she slipped her hand into his arm, in the 
old familiar way, as if that would end the con¬ 
troversy. He gently disengaged her hand. 

“ As you please,” she laughed, shrugging her 
shoulders. “I can pick my way through this 
bog without help.” 

“ I hope I am not wanting m gentle behavior, 
but before I, or you, stir a step farther,” he said, 
stepping in front of her. and barring the way, 
“ I want a simple answer to a simple question— 
plain ‘ yes’ or ‘ no.’ Do you love me, Madge?” 

“ If I cannot say ‘ yes,’ perhaps I cannot say 
‘no.’ I think friendship does not justify an 
abrupt * no.’ I-” 

“I don’t want equivocation,” he broke in. 
“If you loved me. eyes, lips, voice, acts, all 
would blend into ‘yes.’ It must be ‘yes* or 
*' no.’ I say.” 

Madge had never met any man so masterful. 
But she answered, nevertheless. “ Then, 4 no,’ 
since you force me to be unladylike.” 

“ I do not ask /an a be unladylike; I do not 


say yon are. I asked you for your love. It was 
a straightforward question. I wanted a straight¬ 
forward answer. My arm. Miss Le Barron.” 

And thus walking, assisting her over every 
trifling inequality of the ground, they went on 
to the villa. 

Miss Le Barron was exceedingly gay that even¬ 
ing. Lyndhursfc loved her! Of course, she was 
not going into any prosy engagement. She could 
not hedge herself in by marriage. But they could 
live the delightful life they had lived this last 
three weeks, always. He had nothing in par¬ 
ticular to do. Why could he not come to the 
city, establish himself in bachelor quarters, visit 
her every day? She could, she thought, flirt just 
the same, when he was not by; and his atten¬ 
tions, therefore, be just so much gained. Her life 
was not to be altered an iota. She did not pro¬ 
fess to love the man. He must not, however, 
scatter his attentions. He must concentrate all 
his admiration on her. 

But toward the close of the evening, when 
Madge found he bod not sought her once, a 
shadow of a thought passed through her mind 
that, perhaps he was not a poodle-dog, after all, 
to be led about in this way by a siring. 

She had sung, thinking to bring him to her 
side ; but he had lounged away, smoking, a thing 
he had never done before, when she was at the 
piano. She had taken a garden stroll with a 
rival, Mr. Oakley, and Lyndhurst had carelessly 
drawn up his outstretched legs, as he sat lazily 
on the steps, to let them pass down, without other 
, notice of their presence. He had, she decided, 
fairly iU-treatcd her, a lady; and she would not 
tolerate rudeness. She would teach him what 
was due to her. 

But days passed. A week wore on. She found 
no possible chance to visit her anger on him. He 
never joined her. He was always civil and well- 
bred, but that was all. She was downright per¬ 
plexed. 

She scarcely ever met him, even at table, much 
less of an evening. He went fishing by sunrise, 
rode on horseback half the day, and after supper 
asked the gentlemen up to his chamber; the ladies, 
siiting lonely in the parlor, heard, through the 
open windows, laughter ring out, and gay songs 
being sung. It was getting maddening. 

One evening, Madge curved herself up on a 
sofa, and looked at the matter squarely. She 
must out-general him. But how ? She had tried 
hauteur, and it had signally failed. Now she 
would try a dash of “giving in.” even though it 
hurt her so to do. 8he would plant herself on 
the old footing. 

Just then, Lyndhurst stepped into the room, 
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cautiously at first, as if fearing her presenoe. She 
immediately rose to meet him. He did not start, 
but looked her over from head to foot, without a 
word. She gayly said, 

“ Don’t you think your Highness is over-doing 
things a trifle ?” Then she lost control of her¬ 
self and showed her vexation. “Sing to me,' 1 
she cried, “ walk with me, talk to me, do any¬ 
thing to obliterate this doleful week.” 

“ Well, Miss Le Barron,” he answered, coolly, 

11 Suppose we talk and walk. I'll say, under the 
stars, what I said under the oaks; and you shall 
give me a true answer.” 

She looked at him a moment, then fairly blazed. 

“ I never saw such persistence. Thank Heaven j 
I go home to-morrow, where gentlemen know ] 
what is due to a lady, and take * no’ for ‘no,’ 
without getting sullen. Good-night, Mr. Barring¬ 
ton ; and good-by. If you ever consent to be less 
boorishly persistent, I shall be pleased to see you 
in New York.” 

He watched her out of the room, and then sat 
down to the piano. 

Miss Le Barron’s first impulse was to seek out 
the party on tho lawn; but, somehow, every face 
on earth, but one, seemed tame. Then she re¬ 
solved to go into the library and read; but books 
were so wearying. “ I would play,” she said, 
pettishly, “ if that pig-headed masculine was not 
monopolizing the piano.” 

Just at this point she burst into tears. Crying, 
usually, to Miss Le Barron, consisted of a couple 
of tears mopped up by a bit of lace. She had 
never before thrown herself down, in suoh 
limp shape, and got into such a thorough tempest 
of weeping, as now. She was an hour at it. 
Gradually she got calmer; she sat up, and began 
to consider what was next best to do. 

She tried to think of going home as a pleasure 
soon at hand. Home! What had she there? 
Ouly an old aunt, who dozed in a lace-cap, with 
a cup of chocolate at her elbow half the time. 
The memory of the pleasant days, spent here, 


would drive her wild, in that gloomy house. 
Then she acknowledged it would be terrible any¬ 
where, without—without- 

She jumped to her feet. 

“ He will drive me wild,” she said, “ banging, 
in that way, on the piano.” 

She passed into the hall, and looked into the 
drawing-room, where he sat placidly playing. 
“ Poor fellow I” she thought, “ how can I call it 
obstinacy; it looks like misery written all over 
his features. And isn’t he superb looking? 
Why, New York has never approached him; and 
he will be mine, if I say it,” 

Suddenly—can you comprehend it?—she walk¬ 
ed straight into the parlor, and stole up behind 
him, put her arms about his neck, and pressed 
her cheek against his. 

Not a word was said for some moments. But 
his fingers fell from the keys, his arms dropped 
listlessly at his sides, his head sunk lower and 
lower on his breast, and Madge felt a mist gather¬ 
ing in her eyes, a mist of happy tears. 

“ Come out under the stars,” she whispered, 
“ I want to say * yes’ to you.” 

“I am answered, Madge,” he said, drawing 
| one of her hands over his shoulder, and talking 
; with it against his lips. “ Let us not mar this 
moment of surprise and joy, by a single word.” 

“ Lyndhurat, you are provoking as ever. When 
I would not, I must; now, I will, I shall not. I 
shall have to practise humility, I see, and study 
tny lord’s raood9. You’ve played the high hand 
long enough, and I insist on saying ‘yes' in my 
own way. There, now, if you don’t want to 
speak again, for an hour, I will rest my face 
right here and dream ” 

“I don’t think you’ll find me a tyrant,” he 
said, kissing her. “ But come out, Madge, and 
let’s compare our mutual miseries, during the 
l lost week.” 

He led her through the low window, holding 
back the swaying vines for her to pass. There, 
arm-and-arm, under the stars, let us leave them 


LUX IN TENEBRI8. 

BY JOHN IBANCI8 WALLER, 


When the gloom of night 1 0 deepest, 

When the vigil that thoo keepest 
Fills thy soul with doubt and fearing. 

Then rejoice—the morn is nearing, 
Through the gloom the light's appearing— 
Lux in tenebris. 

If the night be dark with sorrow, 

Joy still comcth with the morrow; 

From the heavens the clouds are clearing, 


All the shadows disappearing 
In the sunlight warm and cheering— 
Lux in tenebris. 

What, though life hath many a sadnM, 
There Are wells of i>eacc and gladness, 
Waters that will flow with healing 
When they’re troubled most, revealing 
Angel-presence to our feeling— 

Lux in tonebris 
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It was a hot afternoon, in the latter part of 
June, just when the sun’s fiercest rays were ri¬ 
pening the wheat, in the rich, rolling fields of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, that Mima Grey went out 
to water her flowers. 

The flower-garden was in front of the house, 
and in one corner of this garden stood an old- 
fashioned spring-house, which Mima’s taste, at 
little or no expense, had converted into a sort 
of conservatory for aquatic and other plants. 
The stream of pure and sparkling water, on 
which, in former times, had floated the creamy 
milk-pans, still flowed through the spring-house, 
but now served no more utilitarian purpose than to 
fill Mima’s watering-pot, and nourish certain 
strange, huge-leaved exotics, which were the 
wonder of the neighborhood. 

Never had Mima looked lovelier than on this 
particular afternoon. She wore a dress of the 
lightest summer material, a wonderful combina¬ 
tion of delicate muslins which no masculine pen 
can describe, but which suggested fairy cobwebs, 
or woven moonlight, or something equally ethe¬ 
real. In consequence of the excessive heat, 
Mima’s neck was bare, a rare occurrence with 
her; and her sleeves were short; hence the beau- ; 
tiful slope of her shoulders, and the rounded 
symmetry of her white arms were revealed in al| 
their surpassing beauty. Her golden hair was 
brushed back in wavy masses, from her low, 
broad forehead, and knotted behind her head, 
as on a Greek statue. Her lithe, graceful figure, 
which the fashion of the day draped, without 
deforming, suggested, in every movement, a vir¬ 
gin goddess, a Hebe, or a Diana. 

The spring-house had a latticed window, which 
commanded a view of the gate, that opened on 
to the graveled walk leading up to the house; 
and as Mima was filling her watering-pot, she 
heard the latch of this gate click. She stepped 
to the window and peeped out. A young man, 
who had evidently just come over the field-path 
from the village, was passing through the gate. 
He was tall and handsome, and walked with the 
free air and springy step of a born master of his 
kind. Whether the rustle of Mima’s garments 
reached him across the still air, or whether mere 
accident caused him to look in her direction, cer¬ 
tain it is his eye caught hers, and he stopped for 
an instant, and, forgetting his good breeding, 


stared in astonishment at the beautiful vision 
before him. 

Mima blushed over cheek, neck, and bosom, 
nay, to the very tips of her small, delicate ears. 
It was partly from annoyance at having been de¬ 
tected in looking out, and partly from indignation 
at what she characterized, to herself, as the 
young man's “ want of manners.” She sprang 
back from the window, dashed out of the back 
door of the spring-house, and taking a path that 
was concealed by a high hedge of althea bushes, 
ran to the house, and entering by the kitchen- 
door, fled up stairs to her own room. There, 
from sheer mortification, she sat down on the 
side of her bed, and burst into tears. 

Mima knew very well who the stranger was, 
though she had never seen him before; and the 
more she thought of what had happened, the 
more angiy she became. This was not logical, 
but it was natural. At length Aunt Eunice's 
voice sounded in the entry below. 

44 Where on earth are you, Mima? That young 
engineer has come, and I’d put off baking till to¬ 
morrow, of all days in the year. Come right 
down stairs, and mix some biscuits; it’s post five 
o’clock already.” 

Mima fairly stamped her feet with vexation. 
It was not enough to have been caught looking 
out of the window; “he’d think I was on the 
watch for him,” she said, angrily; but she must 
go and mix biscuits for him! There was no dis¬ 
puting Aunt Eunice’s orders, or even requests, 
however. No human being hod ever been bold 
enough for that. So Mima obeyed the summons, 
but as slowly as she dared, and her mouth needed 
to be as pretty as it was, to retain any traces of 
beauty, under the pout that she put on, and took 
with her, into that sanctum sanctorum , Aunt 
Eunice’s fearfully clean and appallingly orderly 
kitchen. 

But Aunt Eunice was too busy to notice. 
Though to do Mima justice, I must say that she 
was so little given to pouting, that, at a less ab¬ 
sorbed moment, her old relative would have re¬ 
marked it, and thought she must be ill at least. 
But this terrible young man had not been ex¬ 
pected to arrive for several days yet, and no¬ 
thing was ready, according to Aunt Eunice—as if 
anything was ever out of order in that house— 
and black Amanda had gone to a sunday-school 
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celebration. So the old lady left Mima to mix that happened on his journey, and sober Aunt 
her biscuits, and flew off to the room the new- Eunice laughed more heartily than anybody had 
comer was to occupy, and spied into every nook heard her in years. Mima joined her, and re- 
and corner, though she found little to do, except ceived a sudden bright smile from Foster, which 
to rearrange the white window-curtains, and give made her aware, more than ever, how handsome 
the bed a pat, for the place looked as if the god- he was. Then Tobit, her gray cat, insisted on 
dess of order made it her favorite haunt. becoming friendly with him, and he received the 

Then she heard a noise below. It was long old fellow’s advances in fhe most gratifying 
Jake from the tavern, with Mr. Foster’s trunk, fashion. Presently, Mima found herself not only 
and a variety of odd-looking machines, which listening to the conversation, but talking also, 
were all legs, and which made Aunt Eunice, look- By-and-by, apropos to something she said, he 
ing out of the window, wonder nervously if they quoted a verse from Shelley. Mima began to 
41 would go off.” wish that he hod not first come upon her, under 

The luggage was safely deposited in the cliam- such mortifying circumstances, because, really, 
ber, and Mr. Foster gratified the oil lady by if it were not her obvious duty to detest him, she 
eager enconiums of his new quarters, and she de- should have been inclined to pronounce his so- 
parted to see if Mima’s biscuits were in a euffi- cicty an acquisition. 

cient state of readiness, to warrant her in putting She and Aunt Eunice lived very quiet lives in 
the tea “to draw.” the old hill cottage, and there were not many 

When everything was prepared, Mima ex- young people in the village for whose compnn- 
pressed an intention of retiring to her chamber, ionship Mima greatly cared. Aunt Eunice was 
there to remain; but as the old lady still had her neither rich nor poor. Her farm brought in a 
head too full of the arrival, to listen or expostu- comfortable living, and afforded something for 
late, Mima was seized wiih a new idea. She small luxuries besides. Mima was always able 
would present herself at the tea-table, and over- to be well-uressed, to buy all the new books she 
whelm the disngrceable monster by her indiffer- wanted, and to have a little left for alms, 
ence. In pursuance of this design, she washed A propoted railway, which was having its de- 
lier face, to hide any traces of tears, put on her vious route measured from one great centre of 
best smile, and descended just as her aunt and traffic to another, (it has long since transformed 
the stranger were taking their places at the table, the pretty village into a bustling town) at that 
Aunt Eunice, busy with the tea-pot, said, in an time engrossed the attention of the inhabitants, 
absent way, “This is Jemima, Mr. Foster.” It was a matter of doubt, whether the road would 

The tall young man rose and bowed, and Mima pass through Mayberry, or leave the place just 
felt as if her face was on fire. Aunt Eunice did miles enough on one side to ruin the brilliant 
not call her by that odious name once in two dreams which a few visionary people were already 
years. It was too bad she should have chosen indulging in, at the expense of much ridicule 
this opportunity. Mima, advancing toward the from their sober-minded neighbors, 
table, looked a sharp dagger at the gentleman, The surveying of this portion of the route was 
and she thought he seemed amused. She tried the business which brought James Foster and his 
to appear as dignified as if she had been seven assistants into the neighborhood. The vicinity of 
feet high, but was painfully conscious that her; Mayberry would be the young man’s headquar- 
cheeks kept hanging out flags of distress, which ters for several months to come. He had a rela- 
militated greatly against her success. It might tive, who was an old friend of Aunt Eunice’s, and 
have been a consolation, if she could have known had paid her yenrly visits, ever since Mima could 
how pretty she looked. Foster gazed at her fur- remember: and it was through the influence of 
lively, and thought that never, in a picture or this ancient Quaker dame, that Aunt Eunice had 
out of one, had he seen anything half so lovely; consented to receive him into her household, 
and as for that heightened color, which made her At the end of a week, Mima had entirely for- 
indignant with her own folly, the young man gotten she ever meant to hate the young engi- 
fouiid a dozen poetical similes for it, before he ncer. Then there followed two months, which 
tasted his tea, being a young man given to much were the brightest Mima’s young life had ever 
reading of rhymes. known. If her heart held a secret, she was per- 

Aunt Eunice talked In her slow, grave fashion, fectly unconscious of it. So there did not come 
and Foster did his part; and they both left Mima even an element of unrest into the pleasure of 
to herself. So the girl had time to forget her those days. 

disagreeable sensations a little. Aunt Eunice thought Foster a model young 

Finally, Foster told a very amusing incident, man, because he spent all his evenings at home, 
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Mid she was too simple-minded an old lady to in¬ 
dulge in a single one of the suspicions, or fancies, 
which oould not have failed tosnggest themselves 
to a more worldly or less-absorbed person. 

When the distance to the soene of his labors 
became too great for Foster to accomplish it on 
foot, he hired a horse, and rode back and forth 
each night and morning. But even then, if Aunt 
Eunice had thought about the matter, she would 
have set his constancy down to the score of her 
wonderfub 44 short-cakes,” for which she was fa¬ 
mous through the whole country-side, and whose 
merits the young engineer was never weary of 
chanting. They had gone through the straw¬ 
berries and the raspberries; and the great, lus¬ 
cious blackberries were begiuning to come in, 
before any cloud fell upon the brightness of those 
days. 

Then Mrs. Lois Thornton, Foster’s old Quaker 
relative, appeared somewhat unexpectedly at the 
cottage, to pay her annual visit. She was a nice 
old woman, but an inveterate medler, and a tad 
blunderer, even when she pacant to be most kind. 

It was only the second evening, after her ar¬ 
rival, that she sat knitting, and rocking, near the 
open door of the sitting-room. Aunt Eunice was 
off in the kitchen, holding a consultation with 
black Amanda, in regard to the ad visibility of 
having corn-meal muffins for breakfast. Amanda 
was not in favor of the muffins, because their fa¬ 
brication would involve her rising an hour earlier 
than usual, so she urged the eloims of some 
species of breakfast cake, which she knew would 
not be intrusted to her skill. 

Mima and James Foster were seated on the 
poreh, busy with a French book, in the fading 
light. The young man had been giving her les¬ 
sons, in that pleasant language, for some time 
past. Mrs. Lois oould hear their voices, and 
even catch glimpses of the pair, each time the 
forward motion of her chair brought her into the 
doorway. She liked to look at them. She had 
no wish to disturb their peaoe; but she did dis- 
approve of French; and she had already ex- : 
pressed her opinion, in regard to this lesson : 
business. 

44 It is plain to me,” she said, “ that if the 
Lord had meant us to understand the talk of in¬ 
fidels, across the seas, he would never hAve 
brought about the confusion of tongues at the 
Tower of Babel. I call it little less than a tempt¬ 
ing of Providence, and so I tell thee, James.” 

James had not laughed at her, as many young 
men would have done. He coaxed and per- ; 
suaded instead, and, in spite of her scruples, \ 
Mrs. Lois could not resist that. j 

So, to-night, the lessen was going on, inter- \ 


rupted often by talk, which was less serious than 
most teachers would have thought desirable. The 
porch looked toward the west. Below them 
spread the quiet landscape. Beyond, stretched 
the long line of purple hills, above which bil¬ 
lowed the sunset clouds, in the fullness of their 
amber and crimson splendor. 

It was as pretty a picture as one could have 
wished to see, Mima, in her light summer-dress, 
looking like one’s idea of a wood nymph, and the 
handsome, sun-burned youth beside her, with an 
unmistakable air of refinement in his whole ap¬ 
pearance, his great eyes lighted up with an eager¬ 
ness, for which (he ooqjugation of the verb aimer 
would scarcely account. 

lt Ai-jl am£ — as-ter aimi — a-kil ain\i1 (For 
they were busy oyer the interrogative form.) It 
sounded like profane language to Mrs. Lois, as 
she rocked back and forth, her chair squeaking 
an irritating accompaniment to the words Mima 
murmured, and to Foster’s corrections, for, some¬ 
how, to-night, Mima made frequent mistakes, 
though she had thought herself perfect in the 
task. But saying the tenses, in her own room, 
as she now found, was a different matter from 
saying them under the soft glances of those hand¬ 
some eyes. 

Then the obnoxious syllables ceased to strike 
Mrs. Lois's ear. The pair were gazing out at the 
sunset, and quoting poetry, and being foolish 
ana dreamy. Mrs. Lois would have disapproved 
of the poetry almost os much as of the French; 
but, fortunately, their voices were too low now 
for the conversation to reach her. Sho knitted 
and rocked, serenely regardless of the glory of 
the western sky. Presently, she dozed for a few 
instants, though her chair moved regularly back 
and forth, and her needles did not altogether 
cease to click. Then she roused herself. The 
twilight had come on. The pair on the porch 
Were sitting quite still and silent. Tho brief 
doze had left Mrs. Lois in a conversational mood. 

; Perhaps she had been dreaming of the person, 

: whose name soon fouud utterance from her lips. 

“ Has thee heard from Mary Hathaway, lately, 
James?” she called, in her aggravatingly mild 
: voice. 

Foster came back from fairy-land with a start. 
Mima looked at him in surprise. He had changed 
color. There was a trouble and confusion in his 
face. 

44 Did thee hear me, James? added Mrs. Lois. 

44 I beg your pardon-” 

44 That is not an answer, James. Did thee 
\ hear me, or did thee not ?” 

| 44 1 don’t think I did,” he returned, almost 

\ crossly. 
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Mima glanced at him again, and knew that he 
had told a fib. 

“ I asked if thee had heard from Mary Hath¬ 
away, lately.** pursued Mrs. Lois, in a slower, 
more distinct tone, and with an additionally ag¬ 
gravating touch of mildness, 

“ Not for some weeks,” replied Foster. 

“ I would like to converse with thee a little 
about her, James,’* said Mrs. Lois, as she recov¬ 
ered a nearly-lost stitch. 

He muttered something, eaught Mima's glance 
on him, and tried to smile. But it was a great 
effort. 

What she felt, or thought, the gir! could not 
have told. Indeed, there was only a confused 
whirl in her brain, and a sudden pang at her 
heart—a sharp, physical pang. 

Just then the garden-gate opened, and up the 
path walked a young man whom Foster had 
never seen before. Mrs. Lois looked out, and said, 

“ It is George Fenton, come to pay thee a visit, 
Mima. When did he get back ?" 

Mima had no time to answer, for the guest 
was now close to the porch. Mima rose. She 
felt dizzy and odd still. “ Mary Hathaway 1 Mary 
ITathawny !’* Somebody seemed repeating that 
name in her ear. She was looking down toward the 
approaching visitor, but all sbe saw was the ex¬ 
pression of trouble which had darkened Foster’s 
face, when Mrs. Lois spoke that name. In an¬ 
other instant she was giving George Fenton the 
warmest welcome he had ever received from her, 
in his whole life, and he returned it, with in¬ 
terest, while Foster glowered darkly at them 
both. 

Then Mima introduced the two men, who be¬ 
haved as men usually do on such occasions, that 
is, very ill, just bowing and staring at each other. 

“George Fenton, how does thee do?” called 
Mrs. Lois. “When did thee come from the 
West, and what is the state of the crops in thy 
part of the country ? ' 

Fenton stepped forward, shook her hand cor¬ 
dially enough, and answered her questions. Fos¬ 
ter glanced at Mima. She was not noticing him. 
Her cheeks were scarlet. Her eyes had an ex¬ 
pression in them he had never seen there before. 

Fenton deserted Mrs. Lois, and got bock to 
Mima. James Foster went into the house, and 
up to his chamber. Mrs. Lois followed him. 

•* 1 want to talk to thee about Mary Hatha¬ 
way,” said she, just as mild and aggravating as 
ever. “Thee never saw George Fenton before? 
ne was a Mayberry boy, but ho moved to Illi¬ 
nois. They tell me he hns grown rich. He 
comes home every year. I think lie is very fond 
of Mima.” 


Aunt Eunice's voice called from the foot of the 
stairs, 

“ Lois,” it said, “don't yon want to run over 
and see Mrs. Osborne? 1 haven't had time to 
go since the baby got better.” 

“ I will talk with thee of Mary Hathaway an¬ 
other time, James,” said Mrs. Lois. “ Yes, 
Eunice,” in a louder voice, ** I will come.” Then 
to Foster, “ Mary Osborne is not a godly woman. 
She is given up to the vanities of this world. 
But I trust I may find the little one*fc sickness 
has changed her. What ail9 thee, James? Thee 
has nearly upset the ink-bottle.” 

Foster felt afterward that it was a mercy he 
had not thrown it at her head. She ambled out 
of the room. He shut the door, and flung him¬ 
self on his bed, and if Mrs. Lois could have 
known what his thoughts were, she might have 
considered them as profane as she did the French 
language. 

Mima’s laugh rang up from the porch. The 
decidedly nasal accents of Mr. George Fenton 
came, too. James Foster went down into tho 
depths of despair, and cursed himself for an 
idiot. This pretty kitten of a Mima was a little 
coquette. She hod been amusing herself at hie 
expense. Now, this rich, but red-fhoed, offen¬ 
sive-voiced Fenton had appeared, Foster remem¬ 
bered having heard the villagers talk about him. 
How Mima bad blushed. What a light there 
was in her eyes 1 Oh, it was all plain. He had 
been a fool—a fool 1 

After awhile he got up. He lighted the lamp, 
and set himself to work. I think he did more 
harm, in his figures and calculations that evening, 
than he could set right in a week. At last he 
heard the voices of the two old ladies. They 
hod returned from their visit. Presently Mrs. 
Lois mounted the stairs, and knocked at his 
door. Once more he had to hear her. 

“ James, I want to talk with thee a little about 
Mary Hathaway,” she began again, and this 
time he was forced to resign himself. 

Poor Mima Ford ! She spent the first sleep¬ 
less night she could recollect in the course of her 
brief, happy life. Mima had discovered her own 
secret. She knew why these past weeks had 
beeu so golden, the days so foil of interest, quiet 
os they seemed. She was overwhelmed with 
anger and shame at the confession of her own 
heart, though nothing could ease the bitter pain. 
But, in spite of her self-humiliation, as she re¬ 
called the events of her dream-season, the knew 
that though James Foster had spoken no word 
of love, his looks and m&nnfer hod been full of 
such revealings. And now this name which 
Mrs. Lois had uttered, added to his embarrass 
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men*. No, it hsd been more than that—suf¬ 
fering, anger, sharp and poignant, too, gave a 
new coloring to all his words and actions. 

Mima jumped to her conclusions with the fa* 
dlity of her age, with the suspicion and jealous 
distrust, which in moat natures, seems so easily 
roused against the very persons who are nearest 
the heart. 

Mary Hathaway I Mima remembered seeing 
M. H. written in several of Foster's books. Cer- j 
tain letters he had always been in the habit of 
taking to the post-offioe himself, though bis other 
correspondence was freely intrusted to one of the 
farm boys. Oh, a thousand trifling recollections 
came up. and swelled the tide of evidence. Mima 
knew that he had been indulging with her in 
what her novels called a flirtation l But he was 
bound, in some way. to this Mary Hathaway. 
Had not her name, spoken in Mima’s presence, 
roused a flood of anger, perhaps remorse too, 
fear that other revelations on Mrs. Lois’s part 
should make the whole tissue of deceit clear? 

When she went down to breakfast, the next 
morning, prepared to be careless and indifferent, 
she found all her fine resolves wasted. Foster 
was not there. Black Amanda said he had rid¬ 
den off very early. He had declared he could 
not even wait for coffee, and had taken some ne.w 
milk and bread instead. 

Aunt Eunice was shocked, beyond measure, 
that anybody should receive such treatment in 
her house, and wondered, exceedingly, at the 
young man’s not having mentioned the necessity 
for setting out at that hour, so that she could 
have made preparations for his comfort, the night 
before. Mrs. Lois opined that it was just to spare 
such trouble that James had been Bilent; he was 
a good boy in many ways; not but what he had 
plenty of faults, which Mrs. Lois saw clearly; 
but he was always careful about causing trouble. 
Mima said nothing. She affected to be pro¬ 
foundly indifferent. She was much exercised 
about the fabrication of a new gown, on which 
she meant to set to work that very day, and she 
drew a grave and very long reproof upon her 
head from Mrs. Lois, as to the wickedness of 
being snared by the allurements of fashion, and 
all the other follies of this vain world, which 
must soon pass away—so very soon I Mrs. Lois 
spoke as confidently as if she had received private 
information, that this passing away of the world 
was to take place without delay—say somewhere 
about four o’olock in the afternoon—one would 
haveeuppoeed from her manner that the general 
dissolution was quite as near as that. 

Mima wished it might, wished it even while 
sneering inwardly, with a bitterness and disre¬ 


spect of Mrs. Lois'8 mild patter of talk, such as 
she had never felt for an older person in her 
whole life. She took refuge in her room, and 
Aunt Eunice, with a certain womanly sympathy 
for her interest in the new gown, left her to her 
own devices. Mima cut, and basted, and sewed 
with great perseverance aud care. Her eyes were 
dry nnd hot. She was beset by a strange feeling 
of haste, a breathless sensation, too, as if she 
had been running too fast up hill. 

When she went down to dinner, Aunt Eunice 
and her guest were talking eagerly. Again, 
Mima caught that dreadful name. Mrs. Lois 
broke off short, and began to speak to Mima her¬ 
self, thereby convincing the girl that some secret 
was being kept from her. 

The two old ladies were invited out to a " tea- 
drinking ,, that afternoon; and Mima saw them 
depart with pleasure, smiling anew, out of that 
freshly-roused bitterness in her soul, at Mrs. 
Lois’s anxiety over the set of her drab-silk gown, 
in spite of the lecture she had that morning de¬ 
livered about the folly and sir of heeding what 
the perishing body wore, or wherewith it was fed. 

In the dusk of the evening, just as the matrons 
returned from their mild festivity, a man rode up 
to the house, bringing a note for Mrs. Lois. It 
was from James Foster, and she read it aloud. 

Foster found that business called him toward 
the other end of the route. He should not get 
back for several days. He begged Mrs. Lois to 
pack a carpet-bag for him, and send it by the 
person who brought his letter, adding general 
compliments for "Mrs. Ford and her niece.” 

Mima stitched diligently at her new dress, 
worked about the house, thrust her novels and 
French books out of sight, and tried to be pro¬ 
saic and useful. Three days passed, during which 
; Aunt Eunice and Mrs. Lois were much occupied 
in visiting old friends, whom Aunt Eunice had 
seldom time to go and see. except during the 
season of partial leisure she gave herself on the 
occasion of Mrs. Lois’s visits. 

At last they both noticed that Mima looked ill, 
though she stoutly denied leeling so. 

" Thee has sewed too much on thy frills and 
thy furbelows,” Mrs. Lois said. 

" She must have some tansy bitters!” decreed 
Aunt Eunice. Mima felt that she hated them 
both, and then was horrified at her own wicked¬ 
ness in feeling so But she accepted Mrs. Lois’s 
reproof in silence, and took the bottle of tansy 
bitten to her room, though she did not, in her 
contrition, go to the length of swallowing a single 
dose of the nauseous mixture. 

Two days more went by, and still Foster did 
not return. It was a fresh and terrible blow to 
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Mima’s pride, to feel that she missed him. Bat 
she did. No self-contempt, no mental recital of 
his meanness and treachery, could prevent it. 

That fifth evening, Mima went out to walk, 
after the early tea. She had meant to make a 
call in the village, but hod not done so. She 
stopped at the post-office though, and got some 
newspapers, and a letter for Mrs. Lois. 

“ Here’s a couple for Mr. Foster too. Per- \ 
haps you’ll take them?” said the postmistress, 
handing them out of her square window. 

The topmost letter was turned bottom-side up. 
It bore on the envelope a pretty monogram in 1 
blue, M M. H.” Mima thrust the letters into her 
pocket, and hurried away, wondering why she 
had been idiot enough to go there at all. 

It was growing dusk, when she returned. She 
had stopped to watch the sunset, though its 
beauty had only struck her soul like a new pain. 

As she passed up the garden path, she saw 
Mrs. Lois in her favorite seat near the door, rock¬ 
ing and knit ting os usual. Just beyond, out on the 
porch, stood James Foster, leaning against a pillar, 
and looking tired and worn after his journey. 

Mima’s heart gave a great bound. For an in¬ 
stant she forgot her suspicions, everything, save 
an eager pleasure at his return. 

44 James, who is coming?” called Mrs. Lois. 

44 Miss Ford,” said he, and came forward to 
meet her. 

llis greeting was stiff, his smile constrained. 
Mima, ashamed of her momentary weakness, 
mode a little, careless response to his salutation, 
with tolerable success. 

44 It is nice to see James back, is it not, Mima?” 
called Mrs. Lois. 

44 Oh, of course,” said Mima, arranging her 
ribbons. Somehow she was glad that she hap¬ 
pened to be unusually well-dressed. 

“But he looks thin,” added Mrs. Lois. “I 
tell him he works too hard.” 

“Ah, indeed,” said Mima. 

Foster gave her a quick glance of reproach at 
the indifferent tone. She felt more angry than 
ever. What right had he to look at her like that ? 

“ I was at the post-office,” said she. “ 1 have 


a letter for you, Mrs. Lois, and two for you, Mr. 
Foster.” 

In her haste, she gave the letter, with the mo¬ 
nogram, to Mrs. Lois. 

“This is from Mary Hathaway,” said the 
Quakeress. 44 James, it is for thee.” 

44 And here is yours, cousin Lois.” replied the 
young man, bowing to Mima, and exchanging 
letters with his relative. 

He walked to the other end of the porch, and 
began to read his epistles. Mima would have 
got away, but Mrs. Lois called her back to listen 
to her letter from a youthful niece. 

“She is Mary Hathaway’s half sister,” con¬ 
tinued the old lady. 44 Poor Mary! She was 
like a mother to James, when he was little. He 
feels her troubles sorely. I told thee, I think, 
that the husband had met with reverses-” 

Mima heard no more. She saw Foster stand¬ 
ing near, looking in her face, with an odd won¬ 
der and perplexity. She felt herself how it had 
altered, first grown red, then white. 

44 Mima,” pursued Mrs. Lois, “George Fen¬ 
ton's wife came to pay thee a visit. She could 
not wait. I did not know, James, that George 
Fenton was married! He took us all by sur¬ 
prise, bringing home his bride, and a very pretty 
girl she is.” 

Again the eyes of the two young people met. 
This time it was Mima’s turn to marvel at the 
joy in Foster's face. 

It was all clear. Each understood what had 
been in the other’s mind. 

An hour after, they were walking up and down 
the road, in the moon'ight—a glorified road to 
them, that led straight into Paradise. 

“Eunice,” called Mrs. Lois. “I think there 
is more than common between our young peo¬ 
ple, though thee did laugh at the idea. I am 
glad.” 

Many and many a time, incidents, as slight as 
these I have described, have separated loving 
hearts for years, perhaps for a whole life, but 
these two were spared such heavy discipline; 
and the lesson they had received was not for* 
[ gotten. 
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BY AUGUSTA 

Smxll current of the wild* afkr from men. 

Changing and sudden as a btdtf's mood; 

Now a green bubbling rivulet In the wood, 

Now loitering broed end shallow throngh the glen, 

Or threading mid the naked shoals, and then ” 

Battling against the stones, half mitt, half flood, 

Betwixt the mountains where the storm-clouds brood; 


WEBSTER. 

And each change but to wake or deep again; 

Pass on, young stream, the world has need of thee; 
Far hence a mighty river on its breast. 

Bears the deep-laden voeeels to the sea, 

Far hence wide waters feed the vines and corn; 
ass on, small stream, to so great purpose boht, 

On to the distant toil, the distant rest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Diana Dalrtmplb. 

That very day, in a much more imposing 
room, and in a much more respectable and desira¬ 
ble quarter, Framleigh was receiving his touch 
of the 9pur. 

Diana Dalrymple was pouring out a cup of tea 
for him, and he was waiting at her side, by the 
little, marble-topped table, to receive it from her 
hands. It was a habit, at the house of Dalrym¬ 
ple, to indulge in this harmless, informal, after¬ 
noon tea. Diana liked it, and Diana was the 
controling power. In the first place, Diana liked 
to preside at the small table, upon which the 
rich, chaste service was placed. It was a grace¬ 
ful position. She had faultless hands and arms, 
and was conscious of looking like a goddess dis¬ 
pensing nectar; and, secondly, people dropping 
in to make a friendly call, gentlemen visitors, 
for instance, seemed to warm and become genial 
under the influence of the steaming ambrosia, 
dealt out to them by this stately Hebe Gaston 
partook of this mild refreshment twice a week, 
at least, from a sense of deny. He could not 
have said why he felt it a duty, however, though, 
perhaps, some shrewd character-readers might 
have hit upon the wherefore. 

It was an understood thing among the family, 
and, indeed, in the outer world, also, that Capt. 
Framleigh would, some time or other, stand re¬ 
vealed in the character of suitor for the fair Dal- 
rymple's hand. This was one of the articles of 
the Dalrymple belief, and had been for years; in 
fact ever since the owner of Gaston Court had 
announced, with bis usual delicacy, that the 
prospect of such an allianoe would not be un¬ 
pleasant to him. The owner of Gaston Court, 
Mr. Eustace Gaston, admired Diana. He had a 
weakness far fine women, and Diana was of the 
style generally designated by oonnoisseurs as a fine 
woman. So he had promptly issued an amiable 
mandate to the effect that his fhture heir might 
consider himself expected to marry her. the 
sooner the better: and the consequence was an 
uncomfortable sort of an entanglement for Gas¬ 
ton, an entanglement which wee by no means an 
engagement, and yet was an entanglement not¬ 
withstanding, even now, when he was the fhture 


heir no longer. He could not quarrel with Diana, 
merely because he had quarreled with his uncle; 
and certainly Diana did not intend to quarrel 
with him. Sooth to say, the young lady knew 
better. Women have so much influence over 
men, you know, so great an influence for good. 
A man’s wife will often be the means of healing 
a little family-wound, which would otherwise 
never have healed, and which would have rankled 
on to the end, and carried very handsome for¬ 
tunes into altogether unworthy and insignificant 
branches of relationship. Not that the hand¬ 
some Dalrymple, and her equally handsome mo¬ 
ther were too far-seeing, or inclined to be any¬ 
thing but most touchingly disinterested. Nothing 
of the kind. But ought they to desert this young 
man because he was unfortunate? Should they 
forget the sacred ties of relationship, because he 
had been hasty, and a trifle ill-advised ? Never*! 
never I All the greater need, indeed, that they 
should endeavor to lead him again into the path 
of duty. In consequence of alt which tender 
feeling Gaston found himself, somehow or other, 
oftener with his fair cousin than he intended to 
be: found that Diana’s mother expected him, 
and was inclined to reproach him with neglect, 
if he did not drop in every day, or so, and take 
this friendly afternoon-tea with them; found it 
hard to obtain leave of absence, if the truth 
were told, and yet scarcely understood liow he 
was influenced, and Almost wished, sometimes, 
with the base ingratitude of his sex, that they 
would leave him alone. 

Thus, behold him, standing upon the hearth¬ 
rug, holding one of the egg-shell cups, and trying 
not to appear otherwise than politely indifferent 
to the somewhat heavy jocosities of that delight- 
fal young adorer of Diana, the Honorable John 
Rednmyne, known more commonly among his 
less fervent admirers as “ that little idiot, Jack 
Redmayne.” He looks at Jack, from under his 
brows, and it is well that his heavy mustache 
conceals his unaroiable sneer. He is never par¬ 
tial to Jack, but is to-day specially irritated by 
him. It annoys him to see Diana smile that well- 
bred smile of hers at his wit and water, which, 
it mast b^ admitted, is more water than wit; 
and when he hears the maternal Dalrymple laugh 
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sweetly and encouragingly, he could find it within j 
his heart to wring that excellent woman's neck. 
Perhaps, Jack Redmayne sees this, for he turns 
upon him, and, figuratively speaking, rends him. 

“ Framleigli’fl dull to-day,” he says. 44 What’s 
the matter, Framleigh? ’Pon my soul, you are 
not the same fellow since the opera-dancing epi¬ 
sode—Pretty Polly P., you know, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

He laughs with bis usual inspiring cheerful¬ 
ness, as he speaks—a cheerfulness which, by the < 
way, inspires Framleigh with an almost uncon- j 
trollable desire to fall upon him, and take him by 
his neat little collar, and forcibly qject him from 
the room by way of the window. 

The maternal Dalrymple pricks up her ears. 

“What is that?” she says. 44 What is this 
about opera-dancing episodes and Pretty Pollys ? 
It is surely not of Gaston you are speaking, Mr. 
Redmnyne. Oh, what a couple of naughty boyB 1” 
And she shakes her old forefinger sportively. 

“Ton honor 1 it is, though,” declares the 
much-to-be-admired Jack. “Ton honor, Mrs. 
Dalrymple; I declare to you all our fellows are 
talking about it; how he has fallen in love with 
a little girl at the Princes’, and goes to see her, 
and her old Irish duenna, and her disreputable 
old uncle every day. As bad a case of spoons, 
you know, as you ever met with. Now, Fram¬ 
leigh, do the straightforward thing, and own to 
the soft impeachment. We won’t mention names, 
but Pretty Polly P., you know!” 

Gaston’s stare at him almost became a glare. 
How he would like to strangle him! But he 
controls the glare, until he forces it back into a 
suire, indulged in over the edge of the egg-shell 
cap. 

“ Your anxiety for information has led you 
rather astray,” he says, with a ghost of a sneer. 
But the 3 ext instant he meets Diana’s eye, and 
quails, though he is furious with himself for so 
quailing. Why should he quail? Why should 
he not have a tranquil sort of friendship for a 
girl beneath him in the social sphere ? Of course, 
he acknowledges that Polly is beneath him. He 
knows she is, and never loses the consciousness 
of the fact, when he is away from her, though, 
sometimes, just rarely, he forgets it in her pre¬ 
sence. Is the poor girl to blame for being born 
into the tawdry, disreputable life? He calls it 
tawdry and disreputable, you see, whiqb Teddy 
Pophmn never did. 

Diana, with a white, long-fingered hand upon 
the tea-pot, pauses in concocting Redmayne’s 
third cup of tea, to speak with placid signifi¬ 
cance. 

14 Is it the young woman who acted so char¬ 


mingly at Mrs. Pomphrey's entertainment, Gas¬ 
ton ?” she says. 44 1 think I heard several young 
men call her 4 Polly.' And I remember you 
danoed with her. Do you know her, Mr. Red- 
mayne, and do you call her 4 Polly' too?” 

Redmayne affects confusion. 

“Too bad that, Miss Dalrymple, 'pon honor,” 
he says. 44 You know a fellow don’t like to-” 

But he is interrupted, and it is Framleigh who 
interrupts him, with suoh a suddenly acquired, 
but withal remarkable expression, in the usually 
indolent blue eyes Polly has admired, that he 
fells back a pace actually, as that gentleman puts 
his egg-shell cup into his* egg-shell saucer. 

44 Do you know her, and do you call her Polly?” 
be demands of him, with a touch of fine sar¬ 
casm. 44 Pray tell us, Redmayne.” 

And then, strange to say, it is Diana who 
quails before him, though he .has not given her a 
glanoe; and Mrs. Dalrymple sees it with that 
sharp, maternal eye of hers, and hastens to the 
rescue. Some undercurrent of satiric power in 
their relative has a habit of making itself felt by 
these two women, and then it is always their 
turn to eat a little diplomatic humble pie. 

44 Gaston,” she says, “lam astonished! Mr. 
Redmayne, you surprise me l You dreadful crea¬ 
tures 1 Pray—pray change the subject. We 
really do not care to hear anything more about it. 
We don’t believe it, yon know; and it is such 
horrid nonsense. Mr. Redmayne, go and get 
that cup of yours, I command you ! Diana, my 
love, more tea for your cousin.’' 

And though Jack Redmayne is puzzled, and 
would like to improve the occasion with some of 
his original and brilliant corruscations, he finds 
that the sutyeot drops, in spite of bis efforts. 

But Framleigh had received his touch of the 
spur, just as Polly had received hers. When he 
walked home, through the fog, buttoned up to 
the throat, in his great-coat, the sharpness of his 
step arose, not so much from a desire to keep 
himself warm, as from inward irritation. What 
on earth did this fellow mean ? Was it possible 
that he had visited the girl so often that people 
were beginning to notice it? Was it possible 
that they thought it poeetble that he, Gaston 
Framleigh, ooold have any serious motive in 
view, in oonnection with a girl of suoh a class? 
He flushed hotly at the rery thought of it. He 
had heard of men doitig such mad things. There 
had been men of suoh infamous ill taste, that 
they had so far forgotten themselves; but, good 
| heavens 1 be had never dreamed of such a thing. 

| He had been the very first to condemn and sneer 
| at such men. He must eschew the great eqjoy* 
\ ment of the square parlor. He must keep out of 
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the girl’s way for the future. And then, all at 
once, there arose before him various visions of 
Polly, as he had seen herr at various times, when 
he had been conscious of finding her quite worthy 
of admiration. There was Polly, singing one of 
. her theatre songs to the accompaniment of the 
jingling old piano, and, somehow or other, man- l 
agin g to sing it remarkably well; there was Polly, 
sewing at a theatrical little Normandy cap, and 
becoming so much interested in her simple task, 
that she had a brilliant color, and looked actually 
exquisite; there was Polly, standing upon the 
hearth-rug, with her hands clasped behind her 
back like a child’s, as she rattled over her part 
with Montmorency or Teddy Popham holding the 
book. Polly was a beautiful creature, you know, 
and could do nothing without becoming trans- 
cendantly lovely; and it was enough to make any 
man sigh, to think of throwing away the chance 
to see and admire her. Gaston Framleigh sighed 
—sighed, and fretted, and fumed angrily. The 
idea of being in love with the girl was absurd ; 
but he did not like the thought of giving her up 
entirely. 

He was going along, fretting and fuming so, 
when he was aroused from his moody reverie, by 
a sudden glare of light. How, I should like to 
know, was it that he had chanced to take that 
wrong turning in the fog, and had brought him¬ 
self up right at the threshold of the Princes', and 
its glare of gaslights? He took out his watch, 
and looked at it. It was just about time for the 
performance to commence. Should he go in and 
see what was going on ? Who was this hurrying 
up to the side-door ? Evidently one of the com¬ 
pany, who had found herself late, and was in 
haste. An older woman was with her, and could 
hardly keep pace with her impatience. He 
thought he knew the tall, royal, young figure. 
They came up in a moment, and the flare of gas 
fell full upon the girl’s face, and she looked up 
at him—looked up with a start, strange to say— 
a disconcerted, half-annoyed start, and then gave 
him a curt little nod. 

“ Good-evening,” she said, and passed by him, 
without another word or glance, as if she was 
glad to escape saying anything more. 

It was Polly, who was not playing until the 
after-piece, and who was a little late. But it was 
not because she was a little late, that she had 
sy cut short her friend’s greeting; and Fram. 
leigh, through some instinct, was quite conscious 
that it was not. 

“ Has some one been meddling with her too ?” 
he said. “It looks like it.” And he bit his 
mustached lip quite fiercely. “ I will go in and 
see her act,” he said. “ I have never seen her 
Vqp. LXVI.—18 


act yet. I should like to know what has vexed 
her.” 

And, in five minutes, he was sitting in the 
theatre, glowering over five hundred heads at 
the green curtain. 

CHAPTER V. 

“Dmpitk.” 

It was the worst thing he could have done, of 
course, as we all know. If he meant to keep 
out of danger, he should have turned away from 
that flare of gaslights at the Prince’s; be should 
| have gone home, and given his mind to the study 
of military tactics ; he should have done several 
things he left undone, and he should have left 
undone the one thing he did. But he gave way 
; to that sudden impulse, and went into the theatre, 
and sat watching the stage and the actors, until 
all was over, and Polly had sung her last song, 
and made her last bow, and the curtain had 
fallen. 

When this was over, and he found himself out 
in the open air again, among the thronging peo¬ 
ple and carriages, he was touched with a new 
feeling. If he had been excited before, now he 
; was still more excited. 

“ How bright and novel she made it,” he said 
to himself. “ And how lovely she seemed her¬ 
self. Those little, simple songs of hers had quite 
a heart-thrill in them. No wonder she is such a 
favorite. I had no idea she possessed any such 
strength as this artless power.” 

The next morning, Polly, sitting in her easy- 
chair, before the fire, heard footsteps crushing 
the gravel on the narrow path, and, turning to 
look, saw in her visitor something to make her 
knit her pretty black eyebrows. 

“ He has come to ask what has vexed me, has 
he?” she soliloquised. “Ah, very well. Let 
him come. The sooner it is over the better for 
us both.” 

She might have been determined to force him 
into asking his question at once, for she met him 
almost freezingly at the outset, barely offering 
him the tips of her fingers when he came in, 
and then seating herself again, still holding in 
her hand the book she bad been reading, though 
she half-closed it. 

“ I was among your audience, last night,” he 
said, abruptly, and at once. 

“ I did not see yon,” she answered. “ I never 
do see my audience.” 

1 “ But you saw me, as you went in ?” His 
vexation at her indifference showing itself in 
in his face. 

“ Yes,” laconically. «« Of course.” 

Then, naturally, her coldness had its effect, 
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and moved him, as she had known it would. He 
was nettled beyond calm endurance. 

“ May 1 venture to suggest* that it appeared 
to my mind that you were anything but glad to 
have seen me, just at that particular time?’* 

She hesitated just one moment, slightly knit¬ 
ting her black brows still, and regarding the 
edges of her book as if she was doing so with a 
view to steady her mind, and fix it firmly upon 
the subject; and then she made her answer, 
which, it must be acknowledged, started him. ; 

“ If you were to suggest such a thing,” she j 
said, “ I should not say you were wrong. If I 
were to speak the truth, I should say you were 
right. I was not glad to sec you. And—and, 

I cannot honestly say, I am glad to see you 
now. There !” And she lifted her eyes to his 
face suddenly, and looked at him as if she was 
glad it was over. 

lie rose at once, and stood before her, hat in 
hand; find his air was a rather surprised and 
lofty one. 

“Iam very unfortunate-’* he began. 

All at once he was stopped. The book was 
shut up and tossed on tp the table, and it was 
Polly who interrupted him, by rising far more 
suddenly than he had done, and by standing up 
before him, looking as lovely in her impatience 
as it is easily possible for a young woman to 
look. 

“ You are not unfortunate,” she said. “ It is 
fortunate for you that I will tell you so. You 

have no right to come here, and- Why, you 

ought to know it is not a good thing for you. 
Why do you come ? It is not with you as it is 
with Teddy Popham. You are not like Teddy, 
who can’t be harmed by it.” 

“Harmed?” he repeated, after her, quite 
taken aback. “ I don’t understand you, at 
all.” 

“ I will make you understand, then,” a little 
defiant coolness in her manner. “ Not being 
anybody but 4 Pretty Polly P.,’ I have no need 
to be ceremonious about things. Do you know 
what people have begun to say of you, already ? 
They have begun to say that you are falling in 
love with me.” 

lie was guilty of a faint start, and, at sight of 
it, Polly's lips curled. She even went so far os 
to make him a little stage-curtsy. 

“There is scarcely need for such alarm as 
that,” she said. “ I do not believe the report.” 
“ You do not understand me,” he protested. 

“ Yes, I do,” said Polly. “I suppose it is 
natural. It sounds awful to you; and, I dare say, 
if I had been born what we theatre-people call 
a swell,’ it would sound just as awful to me. 


As it is, you know 1 care very little about it. I 
have heard such things too often to think about 
them at all, when I hear them now. But with 
you it is different. I have heard, quite by acci¬ 
dent,” (young hypocrite,) “ about that unoto of 
yours. What do you suppose your chances would 
be worth, if Mr. Gaston heard that you were 
spending your mornings with me, instead of— 
instead of with Miss Diana Dairymple?” making 
a dash at this artful finale. 

He was positively pale with annoyance and 
surprise, at this curiously new turn affairs were 
taking. A few hours ago, he had been resolving 
that he would avoid the girl, and here, after he 
had found it impossible to keep bis resolution 
! unbroken, was she nonchalantly telling him un¬ 
pleasant truths, and almost showing him the 
[ door. If he had ever been vain and shallow 
enough to fhney that she was not totally indif¬ 
ferent to him, he would have been undeceived 
now, at least. 

“ Am I to understand from this,” he said, 
frigidly, 44 Am I to understand from this, that 
you would prefer that my unfortunate call upon 
you, this morning, should be my lAst ?*’ 

44 1 think it would be best so,” returned Polly, 
calmly. 

He bowed very low, indeed. 

44 1 may admire your ftrankness, at least,” he 
said, “and thank you for it.” It was the fitshion 
of the man, that his pride was so deeply stung, 
that he could feel little else but the sting. “ Per¬ 
mit me to wish you good morning,” he added. 

Polly arched the black brows a little, but she 
held out her hand. 

44 Let us shake hands, as a token that there is 
no malice between us,” she said. “ It is a way 
we have, at the theatre. Good-morning.” 

And so it was, that Capt. Pramleigh found the 
tables turned against him, and walked away, 
looking very lofty, but feeling very bitter, and 
not a trifle humiliated. 

When he was gone, Polly rested her elbow on 
; the mantel, and looked at herself in the small 
pier-glass, at the fine block brows, at the im¬ 
mense block-gray eyes, at each and every charm 
that made her what she was— one of the loveliest 
women of her day. She ctrled her pretty, short, 
upper-lip, and frowned, and then broke into S 
queer, little apostrophe of herself. 

44 He was too much of a 4 swell’ to fall in love 
with you, Polly, my dear!” she said, “even if 
you are a beauty. Men of his kind don’t do it, 
or, at least, don't do it honestly. Stick to your 
jackdaw’s feathers, Polly P., and don't let your¬ 
self dream, even dream, of peacock’s plumes. It 
\ was not of you he thought, for a minute; it was 
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of himself. It does not matter whether it vexes 
you to be talked about or not. You are not a 
fine lady, my dear!” 

It is not exactly oorreot to say of women (ns it 
is the fashion to say) that they are forgiving. As 
a rule they do not forgive injuries, either real or 
fancied, with the readiness which is accredited 
them. They moy mean to forgive, they may try 
to forgive, and, certainly, many of them do both ; 
but they do not find it easy, with all their efforts. 
With women, a wrong rankles, an injnry wounds, 
and though there may be an apparently ready 
surface-healing, the flesh still throbs often, under 
the smooth-looking skin, and there are even times 
when it throbs on to the end. And as this is the 
case with many, so it was the case with Polly. 
She had received a sting, and it would be some 
time before she forgot it. Instinct had told her, 
from the first, that this friend of Teddy's did not 
regard her as Teddy did. He might admire her, 
as a score of other men did, but he did not ad¬ 
mire her generously; he admired her against liis 
own will, and his fastidiousness protested against 
his unwilling admiration. Teddy Popham would 
have been proud to make her his wife, and pre¬ 
sent her ns such to his most Pntrician friends. 
Gaston Framleigh would have shrunk intuitively 
from the mere thought of such a thing. She 
knew that well enough, and though she would 
have scouted the idea of love from her mind in¬ 
dignantly, and with high spirit, the knowledge 
burned her sorely. Perhaps, among all her vir¬ 
tues, her good-nature and unselfishness, the femi¬ 
nine inability to forget, stood forward as Polly’s 
greatest fault. She was neither resentftil, nor 
malicious; but she did not find it as easy to for¬ 
give, as even the generality of women find it. 

What right, had he to come and force an ac¬ 
quaintance upon her, if he could not admire her. 
in as unbiased a manner as he would admire that 
cold, white woman, at Mrs. Pomphrey’s, Diana 
Dalrymple? She had not wanted him, or asked 
him to come, and he had come in spite of her. 
And then, as it was a fashion of hers to mea¬ 
sure a great many people by Teddy Popham, 
she measured by the Teddy Popham’s standard 
that last interview. If she had spoken so to 
Teddy ; if at the beginning of their acquaintance 
she had told him that people were saying that he 
was in love with her, and that he mu9t give her 
up because it was harming him, because his 
worldly interests and reputation would suffer, 
would he have admitted, by hesitant silence, that 
the thought had entered his mind, perliips, before 
it had entered her own ? Would he have shown 
no other feeling, than a lofty annoyance, at being 
so cavalierly treated, by a girl he felt to be his 


social inferior ? Would Teddy have thought of 
no one but himself, and his own superb indigna¬ 
tion? Oh, how she smarted, this Pretty Polly! 
How she remembered it for weeks and months 
after, and smarted afresh every time the memory 
crossed her mind I 

“ Your friend is not coming any more,” she 
said to Teddy. And when Teddy, in amazement, 
asked her why he was not coming, she coolly 
answered that it was because she had told him 
that she would rather he would stay away. 

But though Tolly did not forget, it was Fram- 
leigh who nursed actual resentment, for the 
longer time. H ere was a new experience for him, 
and one so utterly unexpected, that it appeared 
all the more unpleasant. For a few days he was 
furious, and then he cooled down into a sort of 
frigid anger against the girl. But, as you will 
remember, he lived within sight of the small 
house, and from the windows of his rooms he had 
full view of all that went on. At night, when 
Montmorenci lighted the gns, in the few minutes 
that intervened between its lighting and the clos¬ 
ing of the shutter, he could pee into the tiny 
parlor quite plainly; and shall I disclose, that 
he somehow or other contracted a habit of wait¬ 
ing for this gaslighting, and took advantage of it 
by standing gloomily behind his own window-cur¬ 
tains, looking across. Angry as he was, it was 
queer how the mere sight of Polly still attracted f 
him. After this change in the state of affairs, he 
was gloomy indeed. In truth he had reason to 
be gloomy. The clouds he had at one time fan¬ 
cied lighter began again to thicken around him. 
The time had come now when he was obliged to 
bear the consequences of old indiscretions. When 
he had quareled with his uncle, his high-handed 
pride had been his ruin. He had not realized, 
until it was too late, that the estrangement would 
be a lasting one, and that Capt. Framleigh, of the 
—th, who must live upon his pay, was a differ¬ 
ent individual from Framleigh of Gaston Court, 
the ftiture heir to his relative’s thousands. There 
had been so many luxuries, and fastidious extra¬ 
vagances to which he had been hecustomed, all 
his life, that pride would not allow him to forego 
them at the outset; and there had been past 
follies to pay for, and, of course, the end of it all 
was this, that, in these days, having been forced 
to give up all hope that his prospects would alter, 
he must bear the accumulated burden of debt and 
humiliation in self-reproach and despair. What 
a fool he had been! How he cursed the weak 
pride, which had led him on, when he might have 
paused, and spared himself some weight, at least. 

He was obliged to forego his indulgences now. 
Why had he not been wise enough, to see what 
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must inevitably come, and face the worst at once, j 
The world understood well enough why he had 
given up his elegant chambers, his cab, with its 
small attendant “ tiger,” and even his valet him- j 
self, and leaving his fashionable quarters, had 
taken up his abode in the modest apartments, 
facing the suburban residence of 44 old Jack Pem¬ 
berton” and hi9 charming niece. He might have 
spared himself unutterable pangs of after misery, 
if he had thrown up the game at first, and ac¬ 
knowledged himself beaten. He was a person of 
importance no longer, in society, though it jnust 
be said that he coolly displayed indifference to 
public opinion, and the hauteur of his air, held 
people as much in awe of him as ever. He had 
never been a man with many friends, but his re¬ 
serve and cold manner had prevented his making 
actual enemies. Even the most officiously mali¬ 
cious bad never approached him near enough 
to do more than dislike him. And thus, though 
he fancied his fall had been great, this was 
scarcely the case. However greatly his outward 
circumstances had altered, he was not likely to 
meet with either slights or patronage, as much 
more popular men have done, after meeting with 
reverses. But he had his stings, nevertheless, 
and sharp enough they were at times. 

From her parlor window, when she sat at work 
during this winter, Polly often saw divers shabby 
^ men go up to the door of the house opposite, and, 
in course of time, she began to notice them par¬ 
ticularly. They were not always shabby men, to 
be sure; but there was always a certain air about 
them Polly never failed to recognize; and when 
they were not shabby, they were flashy, and over¬ 
dressed, and greatly prone to heavy, suspicious- 
looking jewelry. This shrewd young person 
knew something of this class of society by exper¬ 
ience, and she knew the meaning of those some¬ 
times prolonged, and often impatient parleys at 
the door, which ended now by the caller being 
admitted and shown up stairs to the captain’s 
room, and now by his being dismissed in evident 
disgust. 

“They are .duns,” she said, sagely. “It is 
plain enough to see that. Teddy said bethought 
he was in debt. He may well look savage and 
moody. I wonder if they are very uncivil. Some 
of them look as if they were. That horsey-look- 
iug man, in the big coat, for instance.” 

Uncivil! She should have heard them some¬ 
times. They nearly drove Framlelgh mod, upon 
occasions, with their brutal impatience and coarse 
familiarity. The man Polly had picked out so 
cleverly, the horsey-man in the big coat, haunted 
him like a nightmare. 

“You are a nice lot, you snobs, you are !” said 


this individual. 44 A taking the bread out of a 
pore man’s mouth, and a helping to starve his 
children. You are a nice lot, you are, with your 
kerridges and bosses, and driving to the devil, 
and no one never seeing the color of your money. 
Who’s going to pay me for that flash turn-out of 
your’s, I'd like to know. I’m a honest man as 
earns my living by the sweat o’ my brow, and I’m 
not going to be cheated out o’ my money by no 
man.” 

After such scenes as this, Teddy Popham often 
came in, to find his friend sitting over an untasted 
meal, looking white and haggard. 

44 1 shall go mad some of these days, my fine 
fellow,” he would burst forth, bitterly. “Those 
fiends will drive me out of my senses. I can’t 
stand it much longer. I have had a couple of them 
here, this morning, and they have managed to 
spoil my breakfast for me, pretty effectually. I 
can’t cat a mouthful, and never tasted dinner 
yesterday.” 

Teddy himseif would willingly have proffered 
his worldly possessions, but as yet Teddy’s pos¬ 
sessions were not unlimited. 

“ If my great aunt Bellingham would die, and 
I came into her property, as I expect to, we 
could make it all right, Framleigh.” he would 
say. “And it would be the happiest day of my 
life. But I have just heard from Gloucestershire 
thattlieold lady is stronger than ever. I shouldn’t 
be surprised, if she lived to be a hundred.” 

“You are very kind, Popham,” bis friend 
would groan. 44 But though you would be the 
more agreeable creditor, it would almost amount 
to the same thing, in the end. I should owe you 
the money, instead of owing it to half a dozen 
vulgar soundrels, who think it a fine thing to be 
able to badger and bully a gentleman.’' 

Misfortune will invariably affect a change of 
one kind or another in the man who confronts it, 
and these misfortunes of his wrought a curious 
change in Gaston Framleigh. For the first few 
months, he hod stood up against them with a 
lofty pride; but constant dropping wore away 
the stone at last, and he became consoious that 
bis strength was failing him, in a manner he had 
not anticipated! A certain sense of desolation 
began to stir within him unpleasantly. 

He found himself half-envying Teddy Popham 
his simple popularity. He even found himself 
wishing, with languid irritation, that he did not 
stand so utterly alone in the world, that he had 
possessed some ties of family or kindred to turn 
to. But of his own relatives he knew but little 
His visits to the home of his mother and sisters 
had always been brief and constrained. As 
Teddy Popham had said, the family pride was a 
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proverb, and oertainly they were not an affec¬ 
tionate household. The family pride had isolated 
them from the world, and congealed them, as it 
were. Gaston’s prospects pleased them, in a 
manner. They were reservedly proud of his 
good fortune, of his physical beauty, of his 
“ grand* tagnaa*' air, but beyond that it was not 
their way to go, and decidedly he himself was 
never effusive. 

But this winter he altered his opinions of this 
matter of effusiveness, and it was Polly who 
changed his mind for him. Here, across the 
way, was that rascally, disreputable disciple of, 
Bohemia, old Jack Pemberton, going in and 
coming out, blatant, bombastic, and good-natured, l 
and it was glaringly portent, that, despite his \ 
weaknesses, Polly loved him, positively loved j 
the old sharper. 8he would meet him at the j 
door, when he came in, as if his coming was an 
event to be rejoiced over; she would kiss him 
when he took his departure, and coquet about 
him, brushing him down, and smartening him 
up, and performing divers necessary and unne- ] 
cessary small offices, after the manner of all 
affectionate women; she would take his arm, and 
go to church with him on Sunday evenings, with 
a touch of pride in her air; she would bestow 
npon him button-hole bouquets, from her window- 
garden, and she would laugh at his most thread¬ 
bare jokes, as though they had been fairly scin- 
tillant with wit. Thera was no limit to her 
pretty, kindly affection for the old humbug, ami 
it was constantly before Framleigh’s eyes, alter¬ 
nately stinging, softening, and irritating him. If 
one of his sisters, Cicely, for instance, who was 
younger, and more easily moved than Hildegarde, 
if Cicely had shared his exile this winter, how 
much brighter she might have made it, that is, 
if all women were alike, and all had these lovable 
ways. 

He knew Kttle or nothing of women in their 
domestic life, but he could not easily imagine 
Diana Dtalrymple making herself charming over 
such triffes as button-hole bouquets, and window- 
gardens. During bis brief visits to his mother’s 
bare, yet distinguished household, he had always 
found himself something more attracted by Cicely 
than her elder sister. Hildegarde was a true 
Framleigh. Cicely was a trifle less decided and 
majestic, lees cold and more girlish, and now 
and then he had fancied was rendered somewhat 
timid by the barren state around her. It was 
Polly who brought Cicely to his mind, and it was 
the sight of Polly’s simple beguilements which 
suggested to him a new idea. Long ago he had 
heard Cicely wish to see London, and it had not 
oocurred to him, in those days of his prosperity, 


that it was within his power to gratify her wish. 
But now, what if he should make up his mind 
to ask her to come, for a few weeks, at least ? 
His rooms were well ftirnished, and his landlady 
a quiet and reliable person. It would make very 
little difference in his expenses, so little, that it 
was not worth the while to deny himself; and if 
he was not quite sure that it would be a success, 
at least they might try the plan. If Cicely did 
not find it agreeable, he could send her back to 
Yorkshire when she was tired, and she would 
have seen London, and enjoyed a temporary ab¬ 
sence from “ Bareacrcs,” as satirical people were 
fond of calling the impoverished Yorkshire es¬ 
tate. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Cicely. 

So, at last, he made up his mind, and wrote to 
Cicely and his mother, preferring his request, 
and in a few days came a slim, sweet-sceuted 
note of reply, and it was Cicely herself who had 
been allowed to write it. 

“ Dear Gaston did not know how surprised 
and grateful she was,” she said. “She had 
wanted so much to see London. He must please 
to accept many thanks. Mamma was kind enough 
to say she might come. So, if he pleased, she 
would be with him on Saturday.” And then, 
after a few more timid and half-restrained ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude, and a stately message of 
sisterly affection from Hilda, she remained his 
44 obliged Cicely.” 

He looked round his parlor, after reading the 
letter, and then rang for his landlady. 

44 I am expecting a visit from my sister,” he 
said, when the good woman came, “and should 
like you to make suitable preparations for her 
comfort. If there should be anything lacking, 
that a young lady will require, I shall be obliged 
1 to you if you will let me know.” 

He had but vague ideas of feminine require¬ 
ments, and though, from the wreck of his former 
grandeur, he had preserved relics enough to give 
his apartments a certain air of elegance, he was 
by no means certain that they would suit a femi¬ 
nine taste. 

“They are certainly brighter and more attrac¬ 
tive than the parlors at ‘ Bareacres,’ ” he said, 
with a dreary smile, as he gave bis second glance 
of inspection. 14 And Cicely understands all about 
my changed fortunes.” 

He really was almost eager for the girl’s arri¬ 
val, and yet he was conscious that, on both sides, 
there would be some slight emharrassmeut at¬ 
tendant upon their meeting. It was such an 
unusual thing for him to have done, and had 
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been, he knew, so utterly unexpected by all 
parties. 

Through some oversight, Cicely had not told 
him at what time she would arrive, and, accord¬ 
ingly, as was most natural, he hit upon the wrong 
hour, and missed her. 

It was Saturday evening when she came, and 
he having been down to the station, returned to 
the house, and found her there awaiting him. 

She was stanling before the fire when he en¬ 
tered the room, and, hearing the door open, she 
turned to confront him with something of trepi¬ 
dation manifest in her greeting. 

“ I am very sorry, Gaston,” she said, extend¬ 
ing a timid hand to him. 44 You have been to 
Easton Square to meet me, have you not ? It was 
very careless to forget to tell vou when the train 
would arrive.” 

He took her hand, and, bending down, kissed 
her cheek, and though there was perhaps more 
courteousness than actual affection in the caress, 
there was still a touch of warmth in it that he 
was not prone to exhibit. 

44 Don’t, speak of it,” he said. 44 I am glad to see 
you, Cicely. It was very kind of you to come.” ; 

He drew a chair up for her, but remained 
standing himself, feeling a little at a loss. He 
did not know exactly what to say, in his novel 
position; and Cicely herself sat looking at the 
fire, with a bit of additional color, and a slight 
air of embarrassment. 

41 It was very kind of you to come,” he re¬ 
peated. “ I have not very much to offer you, 
and, to be honest, perhaps it was selfish to ask 
you, now, when I have so little, but—but, I re¬ 
ally felt the need of some companiouship, and I 
remembered that you had said, long ago, that 
you wished to see London.” 

Cicely looked up at him, her girl’s face both 
surprised and touched. Could it be possible that 
he, Gaston, whom they had all so admired, 
could have felt so lonely that he could even wieh 
to see her? He spoke of having little to offer, 
but the room she sat in, and the ones Mrs. Batty 
had shown to her, did not look as if he could be 
so very poor. Perhaps it was just the,contrast, 
the old hopeful, luxurious life, that made him feel 
things so much. 

44 Ah, Gaston,” she said, glancing round at 
the pretty apartment, and flushing quite brightly, 

“ you never lived at the Grange, you know. Lf 
you had, you would think such a pretty room as 
this was an actual little paradise. Just think of < 
that bare, mournful, immense Grange parlor; j 
one’s voice used to sound actually hollow in it. j 
I like this so much better, and I am sure I shall 
enjoy being with you, so much.” < 


P B M B ER T O N.” 


He looked, so pleased that she was quite reas¬ 
sured. She had eume there, feeling no slight 
awe of him, and wondering how he would re¬ 
ceive her, and how she would be able to enter* 
tain him at all. She had felt a great fear of 
boring him with her insignificance. But now 
her spirits began to be on the ascendant. If he 
was low-spirited and dull, perhaps she could 
amuse him, after all, and he would not find her 
so stupid. And, on his part, he found that her 
mere presenoe had done him good. She was a 
pretty girl, tall and willowy in figure, ahd with 
all the Framleigh characteristics of delicate regu¬ 
larity of features, graceful air, and noticeable 
carriage, this lost softened greatly, however, by 
her extreme girlishness and that touch of tim¬ 
idity. He could not help observing this timidity, 
and observing, too, that it h&d increased, instead 
of decreasing, since he bad last seen her. It 
was manifest, even in her movements, and showed 
itself, not only in a certain hesitan.ee to express 
her opinions, but in the very lodk of her fawn¬ 
like eyes. They were absolutely " fawn-like,” 
those brown eyes of hers, her brother told him¬ 
self, though he was by no means the sort of man 
to indulge in high-flown comparisons. It was 
quite astouUhing how he felt lrimself warm to¬ 
ward the girl, and how he unbent, in spite of 
himself. Gradually he discovered that he was 
making confidences, actually talking to her about 
the state of his affairs, and the result of his 
changed fortunes. He had meant to hide from 
her all that he could, but the innocent pleasure, 
and almost grateful interest she displayed in his 
simplest speeches, led him on. 

Tea, too, with Cicely at the head of the table, 
was such a different meal from that he was ac¬ 
customed to finding it. 8eeing him so gracious, 
the girl brightened, and found courage. Her 
guileless, unworldly chatter amused him, some¬ 
how or other, and changed the current of his 
usually ’listless thought. It was a simple, un¬ 
pretending sauce enough, but its flavor had a 
fresh piquancy of its own. And then, when tea 
was over, she was encouraged to explore a little, 
to move here and there, about the room, admiring 
his possessions, looking at his pictures, and turn¬ 
ing over his books, so evidently exhilarated by 
iter freedom, and so easily pleased, that she was 
ready a new sensation. 

When she came to his side, to bid him good¬ 
night, before going to her room, he held her hand 
lightly, for a moment, 

44 And you think you can amuse yourself for a 
few weeks, Cicely ?” he said, feeling almost eager 
to hear her reply. 

44 1 think I shall be sorry when the time comes 
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for me to go back,” she said. “You- Oh! evidently appreciated her efforts to set him at 

you don’t know how dreary it is there* Gaston,’ * ease, that, in a very few minutes, Cicely began to 
in a pretty desperation. “If yon wanted me, find herself playing her part of hostess, with 
and—and mamma would not object, I am sure I marvelous aptitude. He was Gaston’s friend, 
should like to stay here always.” and fond of Gaston, she discovered. So, of course, 

“ Really?’’ he asked. “ Really, Cicely?” it was quite correct to endeavor to entertain him* 

“Really—indeed!” she answered. And Teddy was readily entertained. It would 

“Thank you,” he said. “It is very good of have been almost entertainment enough, to have 
you.” And he released her hand with a positive merely looked at, and admired her, as she eat 
feeling of relief. It would have stung him, even opposite to him, with her fair, idle hands folded 
more than he was aware of, if she had seemed a S lightly on her knee, her slender body leaning a 
thought less warm, or a shade leas in earnest, trifle forward, her face turned toward him. 
than she so plainly was. When Framleigh made his appearance, he 

So she was domiciled with him, and fell into found the two quite enjoying themselves. Cicely’s 
her place so readily, and seemed to enjoy it so low, sweet laugh greeted him, at the head of the 
much, that it was not long before he began to stair-case, and when he entered the room, 8he 
wonder how he had managed to exist without her was looking even prettier than usual, 
loving companionship. The majority of women J “ I am glad yon have come at last, Gaston,” 
must be very much alike in their homes, he fan- she said. “ Mr. Popham must be quite bored by 
cied, for she had just the charming way he had me; he has been here half an hour?” 
observed in Polly herself. She touched up his And then Teddy found himself beguiled into 
room, and gave it a certain air; she evidently remaining to take tea with them. Exhilarated 
greeted his incomings with delight, and she de- by Cicely’s presence, at the head of the table, he 
plored hi8 absence. He found buttons on his so enjoyed himself, that he became quite bril- 
gloves, feminine works of art on his toilet table, liant. It was almost like passing an evening in 
and elegant, inexpensive novelties in his parlor, the square parlor across the way, even Though 
Altogether, he was a happier man than he had there was Such a wide difference between the 
been for months. types of the two girls. And thinking of this, he 

But judge of Teddy PophanVs surprise, when, i could not help wondering what they would think 
not having chanced to see his friend for a week, of each other—how Polly would like this lovely, 
and, consequently, not having heard of the change S simple, stately young creature, and how Cicely 
in the programme, he made an unceremonious would comport herself, if she should chance to 
entree into the bachelor’s parlor, one night, and meet with Polly. 

found himself face to face with a tall, beautiful “She is the loveliest little thing,” he said to 
young creature, who rose and stood before him, Polly, the very next day, in describing his ex- 
bluahing, but still retaining that Framleigh air of perience. “ The loveliest little thing. Or, stay ! 
graceful state and ceremony. I should not say that, for she is anything but 

“ l—I beg pardon, I am sure !” stammered the little. Fact is, I belieVo she is nearly as tall as 
young man, blushing himself, most brilliantly, you are, Polly. But rihe is the sort of girl one 

“I really was not aware that Framleigh-” feels inclined to apply diminutives to, in spite of 

And his pause fully expressed the height and a certain stately air she has, which reminds one 
depth of his honest oonfusion. of Framleigh. You should see how she carries 

“lam Capt. Framleigh’s sister,” said Cicely, her little head, by Jupiter! It is set on her 

with ready tact. “I think you must be his charming throat, like a lily on its stem. And 
friend, Mr. Popham. I have heard Gaston speak even while she looks at you, with her innocent 
of you, often, Mr. Popham. Pray be seated. I eyes, in that soft, girlish sort of way, you feel a 
am glad to see you.” | trifle .awed by the unconscious, regal curve of the 

Teddy was quite overwhelmed by her beauty \ little slender neck. You just ought to see her, 
and pretty dignity. Being an admirer of the i Polly.” * 

Framleigh air in his friend, he found it inde-j “She must be worth looking at,” returned 
scribably charming in this fair creature, who \ Polly. “Only I think I should like her better 
seemed so unconscious of its existence in herself. \ if she was less like Framleigh.” 

“I am waiting for Gaston now,” she said, j “ Well, you sec,” Teddy answered, “ I am fond 

“We take tea at this time when wo do not dine of Framleigh, and you are not.” 
late. He will be pleased to find you here, 1 am It was queer enough, that, the very evening 
sure.” after this conversation took place, Framleigh 

Teddy thanked her, almost gratefully, and so \ same into his parlor, and found Cicely standing 
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behind the curtains, intently watching the win¬ 
dow of the house opposite. 

“ Oh, Gaston!” she exclaimed, the moment she 
caught sight of him. “ Do come and look at this 
pretty girl. I have been watching her all the 
evening. They have such a bright fire in the 
room, that I can see her quite distinctly. I never 
saw such a handsome creature in my life. Isn’t 
it just like a picture?” 

Fraraleigh went to the window, and looked 
across. It was like a picture. The firelight filled 
the small room with warmth and glow ; it danced 
on the numerous prettinesses which were Polly’s 
own oreations; on the rustic flower-stands and 
brackets, on the bright hearth and thick, fleecy, 
orimson rug, and on Polly herself, who stood on 
the rug, putting a brilliant cluster of scarlet ver¬ 
benas in her hair, and looking at herself in the 
mirror over the mantel-piece. 

“ Only see how handsome she is,” cried Cicely. 
“ There was an old woman in the room with her, 
a few minutes ago, and the girl was making her 
laugh. I wonder who she can be ? Do you know, 
Gaston ? I almost fancied I saw Mr. Popham call 
there, this morning.” 

“Perhaps it was Popham,” answered Fram- 
leigh, rather failing in his effort to speak un¬ 
concernedly. “ He knows them very well. She 
—she is an actress, and her name is Pemberton.” 

Cicely’s countenance quite fell. 

“An actress!” she exclaimed. “Oh, dear, 
how dreadful! She looks like a lady. And I did 
so admire her.” This in such a disappointed tone. 

“ You may continue to admiro her, with per¬ 
fect safety to yourself,” said Framleigh, a trifle 
dryly. “ She is a lady.” 

Cicely looked up at him, sensible of feeling a 
slight shock. His expression was an irritated 
one. Was it possible that be knew the girl, and 
—and even admired her too ? What would mam¬ 
ma and Hildegarde think? What would they 
say ? Was it possible that an actress could be a 
lady? Cioely knew her mother’s and sister’s 
views upon the autyeot; but since she bad been 


with Gaston, She had been allowed a wider range 
of thought, and had dared to flutter out once or 
twice into a new world of opinion, though, of 
course, she had not dared to flutter far. 

“Do—do you know her?” she ventured. 
“Yes,” he answered. “I know her.” 

“ Oh!” timidly. “ Is she nioe, Gaston?” 

“ Nice!” he repeated. “ I scarcely know what 
that means. It is not a man's word. But I think 
: she is what women call ‘ nice.’ ” 

“And clever?” 

“ People think so.* 

* “ Do you think so ?” 

• “ Yes. I may as well confess that I do. 

| “ Gaston,” hesitatingly, after a moment’s panse, 

; “ Do you know her very well ? You do not go to 

• see her now.” 

[ “I went to see her, until she was kind enough 
| to tell me to st^y at home,” not a little bitterly. 

I “ Told you to stay at home!” exclaimed Cioely, 

! aghast. “ Told you to stay at home I How dare 
! she I Why, Bhe cannot be a lady!” 

! “That is a matter of opinion. It was I who 
| made a clumsy idiot of myself, my dear Cicely, 

| and it served me right,” in a burst. 

* There was his confession. There was a revela- 
| tion he had never before made even to himself. 

| He had come to it, by degrees. He had come to 

it through months of secret rebellion, and through 
divers struggles to retain that characteristic hau¬ 
teur and frigidity of his. He had held himself 
grandly aloof, as he thought, from any parleyings 
! with conscience; but they bad been going on, 

| nevertheless, and gradually they had been con- 
| verted in spite of resentment and pride. Bah ! 

[ Let him give it up, and own himself conquered, 

| however hard it was. It was useless to ask him¬ 
self now, whether his heart was touohed, or not. 
It was touched, and he knew it was. He too had 
lost the victory. He too had fallen into the care¬ 
less net of this indifferent young syren. He 
had fellen in love with Pretty Polly P., just as 
Teddy Popham had done, long ago—oven het 
(to be continued.) 


LEAVING HOME. 

BT HELEN A. RAINS. 


Pn bid thro adieu, borne and friends of my childhood. 
I've taken my leave of the haunts that I love; 

Each pleasant retreat In the meadow and wildwood, 
And each shady walk through the orchard and grove. 

Fro paid my last look to the vines I have watered, 

That grow by the side of the low kitchen-door; 

Where often at eve’s witching hour I hare loitered, 

To breathe the pevfame I shall drink in no more. 


I have bidden adieu to the friends who have met me, 

At morn, noon, and night, with some welcoming word 
Whose hearts of affection will never forgot me, 

Till death has dissevered each delicate chord. 

My heart is oppressed with s burden of sorrow, 

No pencil of mine will attempt to portray; 

Bat let me not dampen the hopes of to-morrow, 

Tis duty that calls me, and I most away. 
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BT JO 81 A U A 

They have been a havin’ children’s parties 
to Jonesville this winter, and Josiah was crazy 
to go to ’em, but I hung back ; says I, 14 we are 
too old to go.” Finally, they was goin’ to have 
one to Deacon Lowdey’s, and Josiah, says he, 

44 Samantha, do less go to that party.” 

I glanced almost coldly at his bald head, and, 
says I, 

“ If you had gin me the invitation 50 or 60 
years ago, I might have fell in with the idee.” 

“Oh,” says he, 14 we won’t try to go as chil¬ 
dren, we will go as grown-up folks.” 

“ I should think as much,” says I. 

But I kep a hangin’ back, and Josiah kep a 
urgin’ me. Wall, that very day, Betsey Jane ? 
Josiah’s sister, come to stay a week with us, with 
her two little children, and when them children 
found out there was goin’ to be a party of little 
children ; right next door, they was perfectly 
wild till we had promised to go and take ’em. 

Lots of old folks did go, but I would have 
hung back then, if it had been the relatives on 
my side. But every married woman, and espe¬ 
cially every step-mother knows just how it is; 
you will put yourself out a little more to please 
the relations on his side, than on yours; and 
then they will abuse you enough to your back. 

Little Tryphesa was about eight years old, and 
bein’ twins, Tryphena was of the same age. 
They was real good children, but bein’ brought 
up in a back place, they hadn’t never had many 
children to play with; and they was most tickled 
to death with the idee of seein’ 20 or 30 little 
children all together, and playin’ with ’em. 

Tryphena felt awful bad to think she had for¬ 
got her doll, and so not wantin’ her put to shame 
by not havin’ as good playthings as the rest of 
the little girls, her mother and I laid to and 
made her as handsome a rag-doll as I ever put 
eyes on. 

Thomas J. made some real wild-lookin’ black 
eyes with his lead-pencil, and painted it’s cheeks 
with some red paint we had by us. And we 
made it a dress out ot pink calico, and I took a 
pair ot my old under-sleeves for a petticoat. It 
looked first-rate. And Tryphena said she guessed 
there wouldn’t be any of the' rest of the little 
girls that would have any better playthings than 
she would. 

Tryphesa was a great, good-natured lookin’ 


NF ANT ACID E. 
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boy, with big, honest-lookin’ blue eyes, and a 
white face, and a white head, and a nose that 
wanted a good deal of tendin’ to, and didn’t get 
so much attention from its ovfner as it needed. 
Howsumeyer, I thought a good deal of him, he 
was so good-dispositioned. But I see he felt bad 
to see that Tryphena had such a neat plaything 
to carr^ to the party, and he hadn’t nothin’ to 
show off with, only a pin-box made out of elder. 
So I beset Josiah, when he went to Jonesville, to 
got him a little mouth-organ, and I laid to and 
whittled him out a top, out of an old spool. So, 
I can tell you, they felt pretty neat when we got 
’em all dressed for the party. 

Betsy Jane, though like me she has her failins’, 
is an awful neat and 6quinomical woman, but 
she has always made her boys wear aprons till 
they was 10 years old; she won’t let ’em tak? 
’em off a day quicker, for she says it saves their 
clothes, and keeps ’em clean. But Tryphesa 
looked welL His hair was parted on one side, 
and was combed up over his mother’s fingers on 
top, so it kinder stood up from his head like a 
rooster’s comb, only it was white as milk; he 
had on a pair of lightish gray pantaloons, but¬ 
toned onto a waist, and a good, new gingham 
apron, that come up high in the neck, with a 
little white ruffle pleated into the neck. He look¬ 
ed well. 

Her mother always dresses Tryphena just as 
she used to dress at her age. She had on a good, 
new plaid woolen dress, made plain-waist, and 
high in the neck, and her hair hung down her 
back in a long braid, with a black bow on the 
end on it. There wasn’t no trimmin on her 
dress, only a white ruffle in the neck, and it was 
made pretty long, and she had on white panta¬ 
lettes tied on with her stockins. I say she was 
dressed in a sensible way, and looked well. 

We calculated to get there jest about sundown, 
thinkin’, on account of the children, they would 
want us to come early and go early. But we 
had unexpected company to supper, so we was 
belated, and didn’t get there till half-past six. 
And the two twins worried awfully, for fear it 
would break up before we got there, and be all 
over with. 

But, good lord! there wasn’t a soul there, 
when we got there, only Deacon Lowdey’s two 
little grandchildren, little Lowdey, and Celestina 
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Wilkins, she that was Celestina Lowdey’s boy 
and girl They had come to their grandpa’s the 
night before, and they sot all dressed up on the 
sofy. Lowdey wuzznH Tar from the age of Try- 
phesa, but he looked like a little old man ; he had 
on a vest, and a plaited shirt boSotn, and a breast¬ 
pin. And her dress was all puckered, and ruf¬ 
fled, and fixed off like a woman’s, and she had 
a collar on, and a handkerchief pin, and a string 
of beads, and a bow. And they both had a anx¬ 
ious, uneasy look to their faces, that made ’em 
look as old as their grandma. 

Then they sot on the sofy, and didn’t pay a 
mite of attention to Tryphena or Tryphesa. They 
acted as if they felt above ’em, and it madded 
me, for if their father’s debts was paid, they 
wouldn’t be worth no more than common folks, 
and anyway, Betsey Jones* husband could buy 
’em out twice over. But they acted awful up¬ 
pish, and I wouldn’t have made a move toward 
gettin’ acquainted with ’em. But them two 
twins, as I said, are the best dispositioned chil¬ 
dren I ever see, and I see ’em kinder edgin’ up 
toward the sofy, and actin’ kinder friendly to¬ 
ward ’em. But they sot there with their noses 
tip in the air, in a awful proud spirited way, 
and didn’t seem to want to have anything to do 
with ’em. I see Tryphesa lake out his pin-box 
and show it to Lowdey, and he looked awful 
scornful on to it, and then he showed him his 
mouth-organ, and offered to let him take it. But 
Lowdey got up then, and walked off to the win¬ 
dow, and stood there a lookin’ out. But Try¬ 
phesa was so good-natured and honest, that he 
followed him, and goin* up behind him, says he, 

“ I’ll bet I can lift you up.” And he clapped 
both arms round him, and lifted him right offen 
his feet. 

‘•What do you mean by imposin’ on a gentle¬ 
man ? Set me down ! set me down I I say.” 

But Tryphesa is as strong as a young ox, and 
he held on to him. And it was worth a dollar to 
see that little old man held up with his feet up 
in the air, a strugglin’ to get away. 

Jest at that very minute the door opened, and 
two little girls came in, or I ’spose they was little 
girls. 1 They looked about as much like ’em as 
Celesttaa did, and when Lowdey ketched sight on 
’em he gave a fearful howl, and it seemed then to 
jest get through Tryphesa* s white, honest head, 
that he was a plaguein' of him, so he let him 
down, and Lowdey turned right round and struck 
him. 

“Lemme lone,” says Tryphesa, and I don’t 
know but he would have struck back, but I inter¬ 
fered, and parted ’em, and wiped Tryphesa’s 
nose, for 1 see that it needed a friend. 


In the meantime Tryphena hadn’t been a 
havin’ ahy easier time out with little Celestina. 
I seen her take her doll out’en its blanket, and 
show it to her, and ask her if she had got any, 
and if she “ didn’t love to play with ’em.” 

“I did when I was young,” says Celestina. 
“ But I should be ashamed to play with ’em at 
our age.” 

I’d a been glad to have took her across my 
knee that very minute. But I sot still, and heard 
Celestina go on a tellen’ Tryphena ail about the 
parties she had attended to, and the trimmins on 
her dresses, and how the girls all envied her, be¬ 
cause the boys paid so much attention to her; 
and then I heard her ask Tryphena “if she was 
engaged ?” 

“ I don’t know,” says Tryphena. “ Be you?” 

“ I have been, but it is broke off now.” 

“ Oh, yes, I guess I have had it too, for I broke 
out all over; mother give me some saffern-tea.” 

Just at that minute, a hull flock of children 
and grown-up folks came in, and I didn’t hear 
no more of their talk. 

I ’sposed the little children, if they got tired 
of their dolls, and tops, and mouth-organs, would 
play blindman’s buff, or squat pison, or mebby 
the boys would play horse a little; I thought like 
as not Mrs. Lowdey would let ’em; I know I 
should if they was to my house, for boys will be 
boys, and I love to see the little folks enjoy them¬ 
selves. 

But, good lord, first I knew a fiddler struck up 
playin’, and if you will believe it, them boy3 
walked up to them little girls, and asked ’em to 
dance with ’em, jest as cool as if they had been 
from 30 to 40 years old. I never was so took 
down in my life. To see them little creeters, not 
much bigger than clothe’s-pins, a walking up, 
and offerin’ their arms to them babys. And to 
see them babys a tossin’ their heads, and flirtin’ 
out their dresses, and nippin’ along jest as if they 
was of age, and more too. I wouldn’t have be¬ 
lieved it if I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes. 

Tryphesa looked on to ’em with his mouth 
wide open, for quite a spell, and so did Trypena, 
for nobody asked ’em to dance. A9 I say, they 
all treated ’em like underlins. Jest because they 
acted like children instead of old folks, they was 
odd ones, cats in a strange garret, and was 
treated as such. 

Pretty soon the two twins sat down by them¬ 
selves in a corner, and went to playin', as happy 
as kings, with their doll, and top, and mouth- 
organ, for bein’ children yet, they hadn’t lost 
the faculty of bein' made happy with little things. 
I see they was eqjoyin’ themselves, and I went 
to visalin’ with some of the neighborin’ wimmem 
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But 1 sat where I could hear, lor I was deter* 
mined to keep my eye out on the two twins, and 
if they went to openly puttin' on 'em I was bound 
to interfere and take their part. 

Wall I got to Tinatin' away as busy as could be. 
1 was just a tellin’ the Widder Tubbs how I made 
my yeast, hers had failed, when I heerd some 
Toices right behind me, j ust by the parlor door. 

“ My dress has got more flounces on it than 
yours has, Netty Bobbel.” 

“ Wall, I don’t care if it has. Mine cost more’n 
yours. Mother said it did, and Lowdey Wil¬ 
kins says mine is the prettiest, and I am goin’ to 
the next party with him, so there! He jest in- 
rited me.” 

“ Wall you are a mean thing, when you know 
he has been a waitin’ on me all winter. I be¬ 
lieve you asked him to go with you, Jen Smith.” 

“ You tell a big story ! He’d rather gone with 
me all the time, only he thought I liked Johnny 
Jones better*n I did him. Somebody got up the 
atory that 1 was engaged to John Jones, jest to 
keep Lowdey from payin’ attention to me, and 
I’ll bet it was you, Nett Bobbet.” 

“ Johnny Jones don’t like you a mite. He told 
me jest now, wbem you was a dancin’ with Low¬ 
dey Wilkins, that your nose was bigger’n a born.” 

I didn’t set to hear any more of their talk. I 
thought I would go out and see if there was any¬ 
thing I could do to help Mrs. Lowdey about the 
supper, for I thought it bein’ most 8 o’clock, she 
would be a gettin' it, so the children could get 
home by nine o’elock. But she wasn’t makin’ 
no move about gotten’ supper, and I not wantin’ 
to interfere in another women’s house, went back 
into the settin’ room. 

I stood in the door a minute a seein’ ’em dance, 
and as I stood there, Coudelie Lowdey came and 
stood by me. He is Deacon Lowdey’s brother, a 
bachelder, but he tries to act young, and goes 
round in young company, hut he is as old as I 
be if he is a day old. He is a master hand for 
usin’ big words, but he haint got the faculty u r 
gettin’ ’em into the right places always. Says he 
to me, as we looked on and see them little old 
men and wimmen caper round and dance, says 
he, 

“ now sweet! oh, how sweet! are the innocent 
pleasures of infantocide. Have we not been 
infants ourselves, Josiah Allen’s wife?” 

Says I, “That haint much of a conundrum. 
You know we have, sometime ago though,” says 
I* dryly. 

“ Yes,” says he, in a sentimental tone. “ I 
find that youth has its enjoyments; but oh, some¬ 
times when my young heart is WTnng by the hol- 
lerness and depravity of the world, I long, oh, 


how bitterly I long for the artless pleasures of 
infantacide.” 

i moved away from him, for I never could bear 
him in my young days. I thought I Would go 
and see how the two twins Was a gettita’ along. I 
started toward the corner, where they was, when 
I oame aoross a little feller, seemingly about 7 
inches high, a weepin’, and wipin’ his streamin’ 
eyes and nose on his jacket sleeve. 

“What is the matter, bub?” says I, in a 
pityin’ tone. And I was at the same time a 
feel in’ in my pocket to sec if I hadn’t part of a 
stick of candy for him, when he broke out, 

“ She is a dancin' with another man. She pro¬ 
tended to make fun of him to me, and now she 
bus gone off and is a dancin’ with him, when she 
promised to dance with me. And I brung her 
here in my cutter, and ’Ill never wait on her to 
another party os long as my name is John Smith.” 

And again he drawed his jacket sleeve over his 
streamin’ eyes. I see that his troubles was too 
deep for me to grapple with, so I left him, and 
went up to the corner, where the two twins was. 
I see that Tryphena had gone to her mother, for 
sunthiu* or other, a pin to fix her doll, I guess. 
And there was a little girl a talkin’ to Tryphesa. 

Jest as I came up. she says to him, 

“ Who be you doin’ to marry?” 

“Nobody,” says Tryphesa, a screwin’ oh the 
top of his pin-box. 

“ Ohj yos, you must. Everybody marrys,” 
says she. “You must marry somebody.” 

** Who must I marry ?*’ says Tryphesa j who was 
always on the giving hand, and willin' to accomo¬ 
date. 

“ Somebody that you love devotedly,” says she. 

“Well, then, I’ll marry mother,” snys he. 

“ Oh, you tant marry your mother.” 

“ Wall, then, I’ll marry father. 

“Oh, you tant marry a man.” 

“ Why not?” says Tryphesa. 

“ Oh, betause you tant. You must marry' some 
dirl that haint no relation to you.” 

“Well, I’ll marry you.” 

“ Oh, I am doin’ to marry somebody else, Dow- 
dey Wiltins, I dess.” 

“Well, who can I marry?” says Tryphesa 
kinder out of patience. But he got over it in £ 
a second, for a better dispositioned child I never 
laid eyes on, and says he, “I don’t care about 
man-yin’ anybody to-night. Hear this organ,” 
and he went to blowin’ on it. And a little feller 
walked up, and asked that little old girl to dance, 
and she took his arm and moved off. Just then 
I heard a snickerin’ and a laughin’ right by the 
side of me, and I looked round, and there stood 
two or three of them ll ^le old men and wimmin, 
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a laughing at the two twins, making light of ’em, 

I ’spose, because they wus playin’ with a doll, 
and a top like children. Lowdey Wilkins was 
the head one, laughing and scorfin’, and says I, 

44 You can laugh and you can soorf all you want 
to,” I said. 44 You little fools be off.” 

They kinder sneaked off, sort o’ skeered, and 
the two twins went to playin’ again. Wall, there 
they kept it up, a dancin’ and a flirtin’, and a 
actin’, and it ran along 10, 11, 12 o’clock before 
there was a sign of supper. Then they began to 
make a move, and I laid to and helped. But 
about £ past 10,1 guess it was, 1 thought I would 
go into the settin’ room, and see how the two 
twins was a gettin* along. And there they lay, 
fast asleep, a prettier sight I don’t want to j 
see. 

Tryphesa sot on the floor a loanin’ back aginst 
a red rockin’ chair, with his head on the cushin. 
His hair had fell back from his face, and his face 
looked as white as snow aginst the red moreen. 
And the room bein’ midlin’ warm, his cheeks 
and lips was red as roses, and hk hair crinkled 
in kinder moist rings round his forward. And 
little Tryphena lay on the carpet with her head 
in his lap, and her doll hugged up tight to her 
bosom. Two roses couldn’t have looked any 
sweeter or more innocent than them two faces, 
as they lay there with Buch a innocent, happy 
look that was more than } a smile, jest as if I he 
angels was whisperin’ somethin’ pleasant to ’em 
in confidence. 1 was admirin’ of ’em awfully in 
my own mind, when a troop of them aged 
children come up, and, sayB they, 

44 See them babys, fast asleep !” 

I never see a more scornfuWone, and 1 spoke 
right up, and says I, 44 What of it; what if they 
be asleep,” says I, 44 there is no danger of your 
bein’ asleep. You are wide enough awake. You 
are awake to things that you hadn’t ought to 
even ketch a glimpse of for 20 years to come; 
jealousy, and heart-burning, and flirtations, and 
rivalries, and vanities, and vexations of spirit. 
The careless, happy, innocent sleep of these two 


twins you never can sleep agin in your whole 
life; for the peaceful sleep of childhood never 
comes but onoe. And I don’t blame you for it, 
so much as I do them that waked you up so 
early. I am sorry for you, you poor little oreeters, 
to think you are waked up so early in the mornin’ j 
of your lives, when you ought to be dreamin’ of 
nothin’ more feverish than dasies and buttercups 
with the mornin’ dew on ’em, and here you be, 
waked up for good, to the feverish watchfulness, 
and cares, and anxieties that never goes to sleep 
agin. I am sorry for you from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

Then I took up one twin, and Betsey Jane 
took up the other, and we carried ’em up stairs, 
and laid ’em on Mrs. Lowdey’s spore bed. 

Well, if you will believe it, them children kep 
up Ih Jr dancin’; and supper never was on the 
table till it was a goin’ on 1 o'clock. 

Josiah wanted to start for home the minute we 
got through eat in’. I’ll bet that man won’t be 
bo crazy to go to any more of ’em ; he seemed to 
bo glad enough to get away. We never waked 
up the two twins ct all; but we carried ’em out 
to the sleigh, one at a time. Betsey Jane and I 
we put their things on, and Josiah carryin’ ’em 
fullered ’em out, and as we went by the supper- 
table, there they sot, still a eotin’. Little oreeters, 
that had ought to have eat their bread and milk 
and gone to bed at 8 o’clock, there they sot, in 
the dead of night, a stuffin’ their little stummicks 
with cold meats, and chicken pie, and I scream, 
and pickles, and hot coffee, and rich cakes, and 
mince-pie, all crazy with excitement, strong 
enough for folks of from 40 to 60 years. 

I couldn’t hardly keep from sithin’ under the 
emotions the scene rose up in my mind, And I’ll 
bet a oent, if I had had time I should have al¬ 
most cried. But I hadn’t no time, then, so I 
turned sadly away, and follered after Betsey 
Jane. And the lost thing I heard was Condelie 
: Lowdey a sayin’ to somebody, 

44 Oh, how sweet, how interesting are the joys 
of infantacide.” 


SONNET. 

BT FREDERIC T. CLARK 


Atk, u the moon at midnight In the ik;, 
When stara thine dimly, feebly, silently, 

At if ashamed of their dependent light, 

When the to fhir, to beautiful, eo bright, 

Bhedt one gnat tide of Vendor, far and near; 
So o’er tho whole world doe* my love appear, 

A goddess in her tweet magnificence, 


An angel in her childish nn pret eoce. 

She it not brilliant, and yet the is fhir; 

She is not haughty, but a queenly air 
Forever borers round her perfect form, 
And lends to every move an untold charm. 
In short, she is the fairest ever teen— 

A child, an angel, and a beauteous quean! 
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Mme. Nilsson was dressing for the last act of 
Travi&ta; the “ wait’* was tediously long. Young 
Falconer had ordered his brougham to the lower 
entrance of the opera-house. 44 We will look inhere 
for a moment to see if you can find any of the old 
familiar races,” he said to Mr. Frost, 41 and, if 
not, will drive round to the Lotos Club. You 
will meet half-a-dozen, at least, of the old clique 
there—Knox, Ferris, and that set. Beyond an 
occasional flight to Paris and back, they have all 
been jogging on in the old way in New York, 
while you have been putting girders about the 
world. You’ve been a lucky dog. George. It’s 
wretchedly monotonous here.” 

44 Yet New York is the freshest, most live 
place I have seen fbr many a day,” said Mr. 
Frost, eagerly surveying the boxes through his 
lorgnette. 

Falconer glanced at him fhrtively. 

His pale, blue eyes looked at everything in life, 
through their thin colorless lashes, with the same 
calm, furtive indifference; a habit he had learn¬ 
ed when he was a lad, and fancied it the cor¬ 
rect thing to be impassive and blast, Habit had 
become nature, now. As he scanned Frost’s 
cheeks, grown thin and tanned in African jun¬ 
gles and Polar ice-floes, and his bright, keen 
eyes, it was not the chances of travel or change 
he envied him so much as the eager, boyish 
spirit which gave zest to even the tiresome bril¬ 
liancy of this scene. 

44 Upon my word, Frost,” he said, laughing, 
44 I believe that the muses and the pretty women 
give you as keen enjoyment to-night as when 
you were a smooth-faced boy in college.” 

“More, more!” heartily. 44 I’ve learned, at 
least, one bit of wisdom, Falconer, as I neared 
middle age: and that was, to shut my eyes to the 
pricking shell of every nut, and to take all the 
good I could out of the kernel.” 

44 But you must have heard choruses for better 
trained than this?” 

“The music which I am listening to always 
seems the finest in the world to me. There is a 
good head—that old man's in the box, opposite. 
It would serve as a study for 8u Peter, eh V ’ 

“That is Poole, the fomous stock-gambler,” 
with a shrug and sneer. “You heard of his 
bulling the market unfairly, yesterday. No such 
swindling job this season.” 


9*CO!fI> LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 

“Yes,” hastily. “ No matter ; the man must 
have fought hard against his nature to sink into 
dtich a harpy as that. That girl in the buff silk 
and lace; that is a pure foce, Falconer.” 

44 Made up ! Made up! Enamel, and false hair. 
I venture to bet, George,” with an indulgent 
laugh, “that from Indus to the Pole, you have 
not found a single woman who was not beautiful 
in your eyes, or a model of every virtue.” 

44 You give me credit for too much good nature. 
Now, there is a face which attracts me more than 
any other in the house, in the third lower pro¬ 
scenium-box.” 

44 Oh, Mrs. Yan Zandt! Tm a little surprised 
you should have chosen a popular favorite. She 
has been a noted beauty in New York for many 
years. She essays the role of a bel-esprit now, 
as her bloom is fading.” 

Mr. Frost did not lower his glass. 44 Beauty ! 
Bel-esprit V * he repeated, with a puzzled air. 
“ I should hardly have ventured, from that face, 
to call her either the one or the other.” 

“Well, I care very little for women’s looks, 
myself. I don’t pretaBd to be a connoisseur. 
Horses, now, I do understand. But I should 
have thought Mrs. Van Zandt’s beauty beyond 
dispute.” 

44 1 would have judged that woman too sincere 
to essay to play any role,” said Frost, still look¬ 
ing steadily at the box. 44 And as for bloom, she 
never can have had any.” 

44 Eh ?” with a faint show of surprise. 44 It is 
not possible, now, that you can have meant Mrs. 
Van Znndt’s daughter all the time ? If you did, 
it is the first time she was ever noticed, except 
as the most hopelessly ugly that ever Providence 
dence provided fbr a lovely mother.” 

“ It is an ugly face,” calmly, “ but very at¬ 
tractive, as I said.” 

Falconer laughed; a shallow, jeering little 
laugh, which somehow suited him, as did his 
oolorless hair and moustache. 44 Come round to 
their box, then. There will be plenty of time to 
find all the men at the club after the opera is 
over, provided Nilsson is not. as unconscionable 
a time in dying, as usual.” 

“No. Let us go look up Ferris at once.” 
Frost was as full of half-superstitious fancies as 
when he was a boy. The wtman’s face and the 
woman seemed to him worth study, as the most 
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curiously-genuine he had seen for a long time. 
He would not allow Falconer to be the medium 
which should bring them together. 

But the little man's amusement at Frost’s ad¬ 
miration could not be repressed. He joked about 
it to every man whom they met at the club. 

44 The Van Zandt’s 1 ugly duck’ has turned out 
to be a swan at last,” he told Ferris. “ Frost had 
brought home a taste cultivated up to that stands 
ard,” at. which Ferris shrugged his shoulders. 

14 You never fell under the lash of the young 
lady’s sarcasm, George, that is plain. She hath 
an eager and a nipping wit.” 

44 She oould have no cause of displeasure with 
me. I have not even been introduced to her.” 

44 No matter. She is an Arab, by nature. You 
are her enemy, by right of haviug been born.” 

Mr. Frost did not answer. He did not accept 
his opinions at second hand. Ferris’ prejudices 
only made him more determined to know and 
make a friend of the girl. 

“Come, come!” said Charley Knox, good-hu- ; 
moredly. “This is no place to discuss a lady’s 
temper, Ferris. What are you going to do about 
that mare of yours?” 

George Frost met Knox the next morning, and 
they sauntered into Goupils to see what there was 
new in pictures. In the inner room, one or two 
ladies were seated before a landscape, evidently 
fresh from the easel. 0^1 Col. Nalley was with 

them, standing behind their chairs. 

“I hope,” said Charley to Frost, “they will 
be careful in their criticism. That is the artist 
beside them, poor little girl 1 She has her living 
to make somehow.” 

The colonel appeared to know who the shab¬ 
bily-dressed little woman was, also, for, after 
watching her a moment, he perched his glasses 
on his nose, and began, 

44 As fine a bit of coloring as I ever saw !” he 
said. 44 Look at that sky, Mrs. Van Zandt. That 
is nature itself, madam. One can almost feel the 
wind blowing over that grass.” He caught sight 
of the girl’s flushed face and sparkling eyes, just 

then, and continued enthusiastically. 44 The painter ? 
of that picture has a brilliant career before her, 
or I am no prophet I” 

“Yes, yc9! But-” ventured Mrs. Vam 

Zandt’s soft voice. The colonel stooped and, whis¬ 
pered to her and her daughter. “ Oh, it is really 
very finely done ! The only gem in the room 1” 
said Mrs. Van Zandt, hastily. 

44 1 beg to differ with you both,” said the young 
lady, coolly. “ You are in an unusually chari¬ 
table mood to-day, or you would see that there is 
not a correct line in the drawing, nor a shade of 
color-’ 


44 My dear!” Mrs. Van Zandt gave a warning 
glance. 

44 Nor a shade of color which has been given by 
an artist’s hand,” pursued her daughter, quietly. 
44 There is no life in any part of the picture. No 
impartial judge could find either promise or per¬ 
formance in it.” 

The young artist stepped back hastily, and left 
the room. George Frost flashed angrily, as he 
saw her haggard and shocked face. 

44 My dear Hetty, how oould you?” cried Mrs. 
Van Zandt. 

“ It was the truth, as you know, mamma.” 

44 Of course,” said the colonel. “But the poor 
creature’s bread-and-butter depends on this work 
of hers.” 

44 She never will earn bread-and-butter by it. 
And the sooner she knows that the better.” 

Frost motioned to his companion, and they 
went out. 

44 Now there is a good deal of excuse to be made 
for Hetty Van Zandt,” said Charley, as they saun¬ 
tered down Broadway. 44 She has been always 
thrown in the shade by that brilliant mother of 
hers, and the shade is not a good place for a 
young girl to grow in. There’s a time in every 
woman’s life, when it is natural that she should 
be first and brightest in the house. Poor HeUy 
has been admitted on sufferance, as one might 
say, since she was a baby. Her mother is per¬ 
petually on the watch to cover up her defects, 
and make the best of her, just as the mother hen, 
in Anderson’s story, apologizes for her ugly duck¬ 
ling. That sort of thing, when it becomes chronic, 
you see, chronic in a woman’s life, has a very de¬ 
pressing effect on her, George; very depressing.” 

44 1 can understand that; but not why it should 
make her hard or belligerent.” 

Knox’s good-natured countenanoe was over¬ 
cast ; he could not hear a street cur abused with¬ 
out putting in a disclaimer. 

44 Hetty (I knew her as a child, and I forget 
and call her Hetty) Miss Van Zandt began with 
a morbid sense of her ugliness and inferiority. 
Her belligerence, as you call it, is an armor she 
puts on to cover a too sensitive nature.” 

44 1 oertainly found nothing in her face to indi¬ 
cate cruelty, such as she showed to that poor 
girl; for it was cruelty.” 

The two men met again that evening at a ball, 
given by Mrs. John Livingstone, and stood for 
awhile looking at the dancers. 

44 There is a good deal of genuine beauty among 
the old Knickerbocker families, in both men And 
women,” said Frost. 

“Yes, and here are the best types of it. Yet 
j your eyes rest oftenest in one corner where there 
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is certainly very little beauty, George,” glancing 
significantly to a small figure, in a dark, quiet 
dress, which made an odd contrast to the bril¬ 
liant mass of color. 

“ Because there Is something in the face that 
does rest them.” 

Looking at the Van ZantUs, eh?” said Fal¬ 
coner, coming up behind them. “ The daughter 
is apparently ten years older than the mother. \ 
What is the use of dressing herself like a grand¬ 
mother if she is plain V* 

Frost, a few minutes later, was presented to 
his heroine, and became dissatisfied with her on 
the instant There certainly was no reason for 
coming to a ball, in a dress as disagreeably con¬ 
spicuous for its Quaker-like primness and stiff¬ 
ness, as her mother’s was youthfully gay. There 
was no reason why the moment he was presented 
to her, she should lose the half-sad, wholly-sin- 
cere expression which had attracted him, and 
bristle into the look of a sentinel; suspicious of an 
enemy. “She need not challenge me with her 
eye to mortal combat,” he thought, irritably. 

“ Nobody in the room has so kindly a feeling for 
her as I have, I suspect.” 

The kindly feeling was in danger of evapora¬ 
ting before the evening was over. Mrs. Van 
Zandt had that royal gift, possessed by so few, of 
making everybody pleased with themselves, and 
that without a word of uttered flattery. Her 
daughter, on the contrary, appeared to take keen 
delight in stripping off their se’f-oomplacency, 
and forcing each man to see himself as his worst 
enemy saw him. She had a curious skill in doing 
this, while preserving, outwardly, the tone and 
manner of thorough good-breeding. 

Charles Knox was the last victim. Apart from 
his kindly nature, and a certain plain, practical 
sense, Knox had little to commend him in so¬ 
ciety. With man he was simple and direct in his 
manner; but with women he invariably attempted 
artistic and literary subjects; and, unless skill¬ 
fully aided, inevitably made an absurd failure. 
He received no aid from Miss Van Zandt. She 
sat placidly waiting, in absolute silence, while he 
stammered, and finally broke down, extricating 
himself, his round, boyish fiaee in a blaie of mor¬ 
tification. 

Mr. Frost was left alone with her. It some¬ 
how suited his feeling toward her to speak as 
though they had always known each ether, and 
that thoroughly. 

“ A word or two from you,” he said, quietly, 
“ would have covered poor Knox’s mistake, and 
saved him much pain.” 

“ And a womanly woman would have spoken 
it ?” turning on him quickly. 


“ I did not say that, Miss Van Zandt.” 

“ But you thought itf * 

“ Tf you think it, why do you not act on it V* 
The heat that had risen to her sallow cheek 
died out. 

“ There is a superfluity of curtesy in the 
world,” she said. u It is wholesome for Mr. 
Knox as for all of us to face the truth now and 
then. When a man sees that he is but a bungler, 
and incapable, he wjll rate himself at his proper 
value.” 

“Women,” pursued Frost, calmly, “are too 
partial in their view to set the true value on any 
man. Charley Knox has solid qualities, wfiich 
far outweigh any petty social deficiencies. He 
is just, for instance, and loyal to his friends. It 
was only this morning I heard him defend an 
unpopular woman valiantly, simply because she 
had long ago been his playmate.” 

She looked at him keenly. Not a glance point¬ 
ed his words. But she understood them. A 
sudden, curious change passed into her face. He 
fancied that the tears stood in her eyes. Catching 
sight of Knox, at the other side of the room, a 
moment, later, shg 1 motioned to him to come to 
her. 

“ Pray, give your seat to Mr. Knox,” she said 
to Frost, with more cordiality of manner than 
she had yet shown. “ I have something to say 
to him.” 

Charley took the place, smiling, but awkward, 
and a little scared. All that she said was, “ I 
hear that you have spoken of me kindly, and I 
want to tell you that I don’t deserve it from you; 
so let there be no more of it.” 

Mr. Knox made no reply whn fever. Hi * silence 
convinced her that ho ha ! more sense i!;an she 
bail given him credit for. Slic turne 1 full on 
him, and held out her hand, precisely as a man 
would do; but there was a patlicric. flickering 
smile in her eyes, which only could come from a 
woman. “You may think as well of me as you 
choose,” she said. “I am not so rich in good 
opinions that I can spare any.” 

Charley grasped her hand cordially, and set¬ 
tled down comfortably in the corner of the seat. 
He thought he and Hetty Van Zandt were friends 
now for life; allies, intimates; and was there¬ 
upon preparing to be confidential, when she said, 
coldly rising, “ It is not necessary for you, how¬ 
ever, to do penance by entertaining me. I have 
bored too many young men this evening; they 
have been unusually kind and amiable.” and, 
with <; distant bow, she vanished out of the door 
behind them. 

“ Where ia she gone, Knox ?” asked Frost 
coming up, anxiously. 
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“ I suppose to the ladies’ dressing-room, to 
mope alone, until Mrs. Van Zandt is ready to go 
home. My sister tells me she finds her there 
almost every night, pale and sleepy, and with 
a tongue as sharp as a dagger. Jenny thinks it 
is pride and ill-temper that makes her hold her¬ 
self aloof, but I think it is a consciousness of in¬ 
tolerable loneliness.’ * 

Two or three weeks passed, but Mr. Frost 
made no progress in finding^ the kernel of this ; 
nut; and, despite his boasted skill in avoiding 
irritation, its shell was too sharp-set with prickles 
not to cause him discomfort and disappointment. 
Perhaps the chief disappointment lay in the fact 
of Miss Van Zandt’s utter indifference to him. 
He had the sense to know that he was of a dif¬ 
ferent make of man from the inexperienced, im¬ 
mature young fellows who crowded fashionable 
New York drawing-rooms that winter. Surely, 
he thought, he was not unworthy of a few hours’ 
pleasant intercourse, for that, he told himself, 
was all that he asked from her. | 

Early in April he went down to spend a week 
or two in a country-house near Flushing. One 
damp, cloudy morning, he rode out as usual for 
an hour's canter, before breakfast, on an unfre¬ 
quented road running along by the Sound. It 
was too early for the villagers to be astir. The 
dawn had broken redly over the water, but the 
sun would not rise behind the long stretch of 
woods to his left for an hour. Now and then he 
passed a field, where the ploughman was turning 
up the yellow mould for the potato-planting, or 
met a sleepy clam-fisher coming home with his 
basket half-full, and the mud yet undried on his 
bare knees. 

To anybody else the prospect would have been 
unmeaning, and tame enough. But Frost drew 
in the cold air, noted every far-off sparkle on 
the leaden water, every tinge and shade of deli¬ 
cate green on the fields of eftrly wheat, even 
found something to admire in pasteboard villas 
and chatteaux that had grown up, like mush¬ 
rooms, on either side of the road. The pale 
wisp of smoke, rising from a chimney, against 
the reddened sky; a yellow daffodil, growing out 
of the fence corner; the scamper of a young oolt 
in the field, racing against time, all helped to 
make the hearty young fellow’s eye brighter, 
and his sunny temper readier for another cheer¬ 
ful day. Even his horse had caught a quicker 
pace, since he belonged to Frost, than he had 
ever known before, and had developed certain 
gay and mischievous tricks more olever than 
agreeable. 

Frost had reached the point where the bridle. 
road ran into the turnpike, and was about to 


turn homeward, when he saw a man running to 
meet him, and beckoning violently for him to 
quieken his pace. 

Beyond, dimly seen in the still, heavy mist, 
was an overturned.cart, or wagon, a horse stand¬ 
ing beside it, and a group of dark figures seated 
on the ground. According to his habit, Frost 
was on fire in a moment, and put his horse to the 
gallop. 

“What has happened ? What can I do ?” he 
shouted, before reaching the group. 

“ Lend me your horse, to bring a doctor.” 

With one glance at the man’s face, Frost threw 
himself off, and held the horse for the other to 
mount. “ You look hardly able to manage him,” 
he said, as he gave the bridle into his trembling 
hands. 

“ Yes, I am able. It is my wife that lies dea l, 
yonder. The child may be saved.” 

He galloped off, and Frost hurried on. In an¬ 
other moment he was at the scene of the accident. 
A light Jersey-wagon lay shattered in a ditch, 
which ran along side of the road; the horse, still 
terrified, and panting, stood beside it. On the 
ground lay a ohild, a little girl, with its head 
supported by a heap of grass. Her face was 
colorless with pain, but she was watching intel¬ 
ligently a woman who was kneeling over her 
mother, loosening the tight-fitting gown. 

“The woman is dead,” said Frost, in a low 
voice. “ Hod you not better look to the child ?” 

“She is not dead,” without looking up. “ I 
feel a motion at her heart. Help me to lift 
her.” 

As she turned toward him, he saw that the 
speaker was Hetty Van Zandt. But it was no 
> time for conventional feeling. 

Frost had picked up a good deal of surgical 
and medical knowledge, knocking about the 
world, outside of the limits of civilization. He 
examined the woman hastily. 

“ She has only fainted, as you say, Miss Van 
Zandt,” he said. “Her arm is out of place. 
Put your hand here. If yon can hold her firmly, 
I may be able to set it.” 

“ Go on.” 

With a skillful twitch and pressure, the arm 
slipped back into its socket. The woman opened 
her eyes with a feeble groan, then closed them 
again. 

“I am afraid she has some internal injury. 
She looks to me as if she were dying,” said Miss 
Van Zandt, without looking up. She had no 
time for that. She was absorbed in her patient. 
Frost could not bnt notice how firm and tender 
was her handling, and yet how terribly she her¬ 
self was shaken. There was something in her 
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intent, anxious eyes, and her broken voice, very \ which he made, leading his horse and looking in 
like the incertitude and weakness of a child. \ her face? It is certain that this was the woman 
44 Her husband,” she said, “ thought she was j whom he knew Hetty Van Zant to be, when first 
dead. If I could give her back to him alive! he looked into her sad, significant eyes, but whom 
What do you think? Oh, her breath is going!” he had never found before. She was wholly off 
8he threw her arms about the woman in terror, guard. The sad eyes sparkled with ftin, or turned 
44 You will stifle her in that way,’* said Frost, to his appealing as a child. She was confiden- 
drawing her back. “ I do not think Bhehas had tial, inconsequent, absurd. It was the frank 
any other hurt than that in her arm, and the meeting of two old friends, between whom exists 
shock of the fall.” the most perfect freemasonry, and in which 

He tried to speak with calm authority : but he neither has a thought, of self, 
was ashamed to know how moved he was ; and 44 I shall not go in to breakfast,” he said, paus- 
that it was not by the sight of the woman on the ing at the gate. 44 But may I come back, and go 
ground, who was, perhaps, dying, but by the with you to find the patients? We are responsi- 
spectacle of the living one, leaning over her. The ble for their cure.” 

pale, homely face, upturned to his, was almost Old Mrs. Dycer watched Frost and his com- 
beautiful, so clearly did the womanly, tender soul panion, that evening, as they passed down the 
shine through it. lawn. “ Hetty is herself with a young person at 

Miss Van Zandt, who would have kept her last,” she said to her husband. 44 It is only old 
self-poise before any principality or power, and men and women who know how loveable the 
through aU social dilemmas, lost command of her- child is.” 

self with this laborer’s wife, and began to sob, During the next week, Frost spent every day 
and beg her back to life, with passionate words. with the Dycers. He, at least, learned how love- 
44 She breathes still! Oh, my dear! my dear! able was Hetty Van Zandt. He followed her to 
For your husband’s sake! And the child—only town. The next night he entered the quiet, old- 
think of the child! I’m sure you’ll not die. j fashioned parlor, where Mrs. Dycer sat reading. 
You’ll get well. There now! You’re better 4 *I came to say good-by,” he said. 44 1 sail to- 
already,” lifting up her head gently in her arms, morrow in the Scotia.” 

The man returned at that moment, bringing a The old lady took off her glasses, and looked 
doctor, whom he had met by the roadside. He keenly at him. 

threw himself off his horse, and took his wife by “ No !” forcing a laugh. “I go alone. Miss 
the arms, when he saw her alive, as though he Van Zandt has refused me—scornfully, I might 
were going to shake her. 44 Why, Susy, it’s you, say. She certainly did not temper her ^decision 
is it?” he said, his face growing red. with any gentleness.” 

Hetty Van Zandt drew back near Frost. She 44 My dear boy, 1 could have told you this long 
glanced at him, laughingly; but her eyes were ago. The man who wins Hetty Van Zandt must 
full of tears, and her chin trembled. first remove her fortune, or her ugly face. She 

44 That is not dramatic joy,” said Frost, langh- is haunted so perpetually by the last, that she 
ing. believes the other is the only inducement which 

44 No. But it is real.’* can bring any man to woo her, even you.” 

The doctor, a young, intelligent-looking man, “She should have keener insight,” quietly, 
beckoned them both at the moment, and made “As she has not, there is no hope of any love 
them of use in holding bandages. 44 1 will take between us.” 

your wife and child home. It is in my way,” he j Frost did sail on the Scotia, and for two or 
said, curtly, when he had done, to the husband, three years was lost to the view or knowledge of 
44 You can follow on foot,” and bowing, in a busi- New Yorkers. Whether he disappeared into Si- 
ness-like way to Frost and Miss Van Zandt, he berian snows, or Australian jungles, nobody 
drove slowly off, leaving them standing m the road, knew. 

44 And after that adventure-?” said Frost, It was in the early spring of’72, that Falconer, 

looking at her with a laugh. crossing the street at Marseilles, one windy morn- 

44 You must come home with me to breakfast, ing, met a burly man, in a shaggy coat, his face 
I am with the Dycers, and was out for a walk, covered with beard and mustache. He halted, 
when I saw this poor woman thrown. It was looked after him through his thin lashes, super- 
you brought her to life after all.” :j ciliously. 

Was it that she had been stirred to the very “I know that fellow,” he said to his corn- 
depths of her nature ? Or was it the early morn- panion, a penniless young count, who found it 
ing air, the muddy dress, the absurd stumbles profitable to tutoyer the rich American. 44 That 
Vol. LXVI.—19 
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is a New Yorker, who traveled all over the world, j 
to come home, and fall in love with the ugliest, j 
most sarcastic woman in it. She rejected him, { 
and he has been a vagabond and wanderer ever 
since, unable to heal the wound.” 

44 These love matters are incomprehensible. 
A species of sorcery—magnetism, or what you 
may choose to call it.” 

The idea of Frost’s incurable wound, however, 
appeared such an inexhaustible joke to Falconer, 
that he made search in the hotels for Frost, and 
finally meeting him, was greeted cordially, as 
usual, by that warm-blooded fellow, who made 
no inquiries, however, concerning America. 

Mr. Falooner, therefore, volunteered some in- 
formation, watohing him keenly over his cigar. 

“ I return in the Ottawa, on Tuesday. Nice 
vessel. Less motion than any I know. Some 
other New Yorkers aboard. Painter and the Yan 
Zandts ?” 

44 Perfectly.” 

44 Daughter’s unmarried still. Very good brand, 
these cigars, Frost.” 

44 Fair enough. Have you seen Galignani to¬ 
day ? There is some American gossip which you 
will be interested in.” 

There seemed no hope for any questions from 
Frost; so, after half an hour, Falooner broached 
the subject again. “ The worst failure we have 
had for years was that of Stirling. He pulled 
down the Van Zandts. They banked with him. 
They are well-nigh penniless, I learn. That is 
what is taking them home now.” 

Frost nodded indifferently, as Falconer thought. 
He rose to go, having missed his joke. 

“Cured, even of that jagged wound, like the 
rest of us,” he thought. 44 When shall we see 
you in New York, Frost?” he asked, lighting his 
cigar. 

44 You will not lose sight of me,” quietly. 44 1 
sail on the Ottowa.” 

For two or three days of the passage. Miss 
Van Zandt kept her cabin; for two or three days 
after she appeared, she received only a passing 
bow, or a few pleasant words of greeting from 


her old lover. It was with no slight surprise, 
therefore, that, one evening, when alone on deck, 
she saw him come toward her, with a curious air 
of quiet and steadiness upon his face. 

He sat down beside her, deliberately. 

44 You look,” she said, smiling, 44 like a Scotch 
Irishman, who has made up his mind. I don’t 
know any better type of determination than 
that,” 

44 1 have been making it up for four years. 
That is long enough in which to determine on 
an act, or to prove it sincere; isn’t it?” 

She smiled again, but the sad eyes suddenly 
gathered watchful meanings, and turned on 
him. 

44 1 have a prejudice in favor of blunt frank¬ 
ness in all matters, even the most delicate,” he 
said.. 44 So have you, Miss Van Zandt.” 

44 So have I,” gently. 

44 Then-” He looked her directly in the 

eyes. 44 Three years ago I lovod you. I be¬ 
lieve God meant me to do it. I certainly never 
bad loved another woman. You rejected me. 
I felt that you cared for me &b you did for 
no other man, and I feel it now. I was told 
that some question of money, some suspicion of 
my motives came between us. There can be 
now no such question. I know that you and I 
are alike poor. I can work for us both. I-” 

He rose, moved about in his repressed excite¬ 
ment, came hastily up to her, and held out his 
hands. 44 1 wonld ask nothing better of God 
than to know you trusted me 1” 

She put her hand frankly in his. 44 1 was a 
mad, morbid creature. I never trusted any hu¬ 
man being until I knew you.” 

41 And, now-?” 

Mr. Frost did not think it worth while to finish 
the question. He sat down, holding her hand 
! tight clasped in his. He did not even know that 
Mr. Falooner was watching him from the lar- 
| board deok, debating on his sanity. 

The ugly face was more beautiful to him than 
any Madonna’s; and what mattered it what Mr. 

[ Falooner thought of it? 


WE HAVE FEET WHEREBY TO CLIMB 


BT LUTHBE O. BIGOB. 


Not in high places joy abides, 

Bat In true soals it seeks repose; 

As heart Veaso pines for warm hill-sides, 
Or lowly Tales display the rose. 

We have not wings, we cannot soar, 

•Bat we have feet whereby to climb, 


By alow degrees, by more and more. 
The steep declivities of Time, 

As the Egyptian pupil trod. 

By mystio step, the sir, to Heaven, 
So we may reach the throne of God, 
Walking the way divinely given. 
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BT FRANCIS LEI PRATT. 


14 How many cows do you keep this summer?” 

44 Five,” replied my sister Patsey, leaning back 
in her chair, and looking tired. 

44 Oh, one more than we keep! We have only 
four,” returned Mrs. Lemming, briskly. 44 Do 
you salt your butter when you first take it out of 
the churn, or in the second working F* 

44 When I first take it from the churn. When 
do you?” answered Patsey. 

So there they droned and droned, until I 
wished them both at Botany Bay. I know I 
could make butter if that was my business, and 
not talk incessantly about it; but some people 
can’t even knead a loaf of bread without making 
a draught on somebody’s sympathy. 

44 Mercy me I” cried Mrs. Lemming, at last, 
jamping up in a sudden heat. 44 It is time I was 
at home, seeing to setting the milk, for Joshua 
can’t be trusted more than the cat. He will be 
sure to strain it in a wrong place, even if he has 
to hunt for one.” 

Then she bustled home, knitting as she went, 
and leaving her ball of yarn on the floor behind 
her. 

And the robins sang and sang in the maples, 
and the buttercups lifted golden chalices thickly 
along the meadow over the wall, thirsty for the 
coming rain, where the tree-frogs prophesied in 
shrill musio. And just then a face appeared at 
the open window on the opposite side of the 
room—a foce like the disk of the harvest moon. 

That was Joshua’s. 

44 Where is ma’am?” he asked, with a little 
snicker. 

He never said anything without a snicker. 

44 Mrs. Lemming has just gone home. She 
went across the garden, so you missed her. Any¬ 
thing happened ?” said Patsey. 

Patsey always says three times as much as is 
needed, she is so kind. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing in particular. Only 
ma’am has company, that is all,” replied Joshua, 
with another snicker. 

44 Who has come?” asked Patsey, with curi¬ 
osity tingling through her fingers, and peeping 
out of her eyes. 

Joshua’s face grew broader and brighter. 

44 Some of the folks from Stovemudges, I take 
it,” said he, stretching his mouth into an inverted 
rainbow, and starting off on a run. 


| In the meantime, Mrs. Lemming proceeded 
homeward, unmindful of singing robins, golden- 
chaliced buttercups, prophetic tree-frogs, and the 
coming shower. She was thinking of her dairy- 
| shelves, covered with rich, round cheeses, brim¬ 
ming tin-pans, and jars of cream. But she forgot 
them in the surprise that met her at the door. 

The front door, that always was kept shut, and 
locked, and bolted, for fear of thieves, and flies, 
and dust, stood wide open, and upon the thresh¬ 
old stood a little creature, no taller than a gar¬ 
den lily, and quite as dainty and sweet. One of 
those beings that seem akin to blossoms and birds 
and butterflies. 

44 B’ess its heart !” cried out Mrs. Lemming, 
with sudden motherly fondness. 44 Whose child 
be you?” 

The little one looked up with a shy smile. 

44 Don’t you speak though. Let me guess on 
you !” continued Mrs. Lemming, Rooking sharply 
at the wondering child. 

“les, Julia Conklin!” said she, after a mo¬ 
ment’s consideration. “ You needn’t tell me you 
do not belong to her, because you do, blue vein 
in your forehead and all. Julia Conklin, sure 
enough! Of all this world! Where is your ma, 
there ?” 

But she was answered by a rustle, and rush, 
and voice upon the stair, as down came Julia 
Conklin, sure enough. 

44 Well, well, is it really you ?” cried the farm’s 
mistress, shaking her guest violently by the 
shoulder, and ending by a hearty kiss on each 
cheek. 44 Julia Conklin! What is your name 
now?” 

“Howell!” replied the guest, smiling, and 
returning the caresses in a more refined and 
graceful fashion. 

And then for an instant Mrs. Lemming must 
have forgotten her dairy and her kitchen, as, to 
her infinite surprise, Mrs. Howell sunk upon the 
lowest step of the stair behind her, and putting 
her face in her hand, began to cry like a worn- 
out, homesick child. 

It was at this very point my sister Patsey 
reached the open door behind them, winding the 
unbroken yarn upon the ball Mrs. Lemming 
dropped upon our floor, along the way after her, 
like another Queen Eleanor. But it was not much 
of a 44 Rosamond’s bower” she found at the end 
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of her worsted clue. It was the commonest kind 
of an old, red farm-house, where she arrived just 
soon enough to hear Mrs. Howell say, “Oh, 
Eunice, my marriage is a failurel” 

Then Patsey dropped the ball, and ran back 
home before anybody saw her, in a perfect tingle 
of wonder and excitement. For Mrs. Howell’s 
brother George and my sister Patsey had been 
engaged off and on for ten years, and this hap¬ 
pened to be one of the offs. So she was accord- 
ingly all behind in the family affairs,'although 
full of interest in them as ever. 

“ What can be the trouble between Mr. and 
Mrs. Howell, Eleanor?” she ejaculated, over and 
over, and over. 

Now I have my grandmother’s old-fashioned 
stately home, and along with it, I fancy, I have 
something of her stately character. Anyhow, I 
have not, and never did have, any of my sister 
Patsey’s way of interesting herself in all the com¬ 
mon, every-day things that are to me insipid and 
wearisome. So I was tired out, over and over 
and over, with her perpetual dwelling upon this 
one subject. 

“ I don’t suppose anything is the matter, par¬ 
ticularly,” said I at last, rather impatiently, per¬ 
haps, “Julia Howell is an exaggerated, intense 
creature, always either up on the tcuth wave, or 
else down at the very bottom of the ocean, along 
with sea-weed and dead men’s bones; and, be¬ 
side, now you and George have broken off, it isn’t 
auything to you, anyway.” 

Patsey made no reply to these sensible words, 
but immediately seized the mop, and ran into 
the dairy to wipe up some drops of spilled milk. 
Probably she was crying, and, being an econom¬ 
ical soul, she would not waste even her tears. 

She said no more about the Howells that night, 
but her nose was desperately red all the evening, 
and she grated her teeth in her sleep most un¬ 
mercifully, which is a trick of our family when 
they are anywise disturbed. I dare say she 
thought I was very hard-hearted and cold¬ 
blooded; but I declare I do hate mewling and 
red noses of all things. If one has anything on 
one’s mind, why don’t one scold and have done 
with it ? I do. 

The next morning, while I was up stairs cur¬ 
ling my hair, and Patsey was getting breakfast, 
I heard Mrs. Lemming’s voice in the room below. 
Of course. I scorn listening undor any circum¬ 
stances, but I happened, just then, to lay down 
my brush, and go toward the stovepipe that oomes 
up into my room on its way to the chimney, and 
could not help hearing Mrs. Lemming say, in 
her coarse, common way, “ I shan’t take no for 
an answer, so get your ‘ bunnet,’ and come along.’ ’ 


Directly after Patsey knocked on the stove¬ 
pipe, (she knows how I hate that sound of knock¬ 
ing on the stovepipe, it always goes right through 
me,) but said, in a mild quaver, 

“ Coming down soon, Eleanor ? Mrs. Lem¬ 
ming wants I should go home with her, if you 
can finish the breakfast.” 

Then she went off, for, of course, I couldn’t 
refuse, though there I was, my hair half-done, 
and everything left on my hands half-done, which, 
as everybody knows, is ten times harder than to 
take a thing in the beginning, and do it one’s 
own way. But off she went, and off she staid 
half the morning; and I was left to wonder what 
there was to wonder about. 

At last, when she couldn’t possibly stay any 
longer, I saw her coming home through the 
garden with a gait like a tipsy elephant. My 
sister Patsey may be good, but she is not graceful. 

I was shelling beans for dinner, and kept 
about my work without speaking, till she had put 
away her “bunnet,” and pottered about doing a 
great deal of nothing at all. After a time, in 
her pottering, she came near the table by which 
I sat at work, and then I saw on her finger the 
self-same ring I had seen there so many times 
before. George Howell’s engagement-ring, that 
! had been back and forth every time their en- 
| gagement was renewed or broken off. 

! It looked as much as though it had been made 
[ by a blacksmith as ever, with its great square, 

| vulgar red stone, and with gold enough, if well- 
t hammered out, to cover Webster’s Unabridged. 

! “ Oh,” said I, “has George come, then?” for, 

looking up, I saw Patsey’s eyes at their old trick 
of glowing like a couple of light-houses. I knew 
it as well as I did the spots and darns on my 
green-silk dress: and that peculiar shining was 
never to be seen when she and George were out 
of sorts with each other. 

Patsey’s face went the color of a maple-tree 
in October, as I spoke, but she pretended not to 
hear, and I went on as though I was not speak¬ 
ing to her. It gives one such an uncomfortable 
and troubled feeling to have a question utterly 
ignored, even if one doesn’t care a pepper-corn 
for the answer. So, I went on, addressing my¬ 
self to the pan of beans before me. 

“ It seems to me, my dear,” said I, “that I 
should have waited at home for a young man to 
come and see me, if he wished to, but perhaps I 
shouldn’t. Perhaps I should go half way to meet 
him. Very likely.” 

That stirred her up, and opened her mouth. I 
knew it would. 

“ I didn’t know George was there when I went 
over, and he wasn’t, either,” she replied, rather 
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inconsequently, turning the color of a cherry- j 
tree in May. \ 

“ Well, why don’t you tell me about it ?” said 
I, ready enough to be interested in anything 
worth the trouble. 

Patsey, on her part, was quite ready to talk to 
an attentive listener, which she knows I always 
am, when I listen at all. 

‘‘Poor Julia Howell!” she began, with quite a ' 
fhmily air already. “She has been in such a; 
state as never was. She is so nervous and im¬ 
pulsive, with no more brains than a China doll, 
any time. And Mrs. Lemming had no more idea 
what to do with her than she would have what 
to do with a mermaid. She couldn’t skim her, 
or churn her, or bake or iron her; so, she came , 
over for me, in sheer despair.” 

At this point my sister Fatsey, who is herself 
as practical as washing-day, looked up at the 
clock, just going eleven, then at me, leaning my 
hands on the edge of the pan, and listening to ; 
her with all my faculties. Then she stopped her 
story abruptly, and went for the bean-bag and 
the dinner-pot. 

“ How material you are !” I cried. “ I do be- : 
lieve, Patricia Prime, you will rise from your 
grave to see that the turf be straightened I Never 
mind dinner, but finish what you are telling. 
What is the matter with Julia Howell this time?” j 
“What is the matter with Julia?” repeated] 
Patsey, proceeding to fill the dinner-pot from the ] 
tea-kettle, and to put a stick of wood in the stove. ] 
“ I don’t know, I am sure, unless it is lack of com- ; 
mon sense. In the first place, she and her husband j 
seem to have a strange effect upon each other, 
though they cannot live apart, and love one an¬ 
other to distraction. But they never agree about 
anything. If Julia wishes to live in the city, he 
is immediately insane on the subject of farming, 
and if she takes a fancy to housekeeping, he 
takes a fancy to boarding. As George says, they 
never look on the same side of the shield,” con¬ 
tinued my sister Patsey, her face shining like 
sunrise at mention of George’s name. “ It seems 
Julia had an idea that Lilian needed sea-bathing, 
and so, of course, Mr. Howell had an idea she 
needed mountain air. Whereupon Julia, in one 
of her flighty pets, took Lilian, without saying a 
word to anybody, and started off here to Mrs. 
Lemming’e. Then, as she can’t live a day with¬ 
out her husband, she has been in hysterics ever 
since; and you can judge of Mrs. Lemming’s 
state of mind.” 

“How flat! What a fool! Is that all?” said 
I. “ Well, what has this to do with your ring, 
and the look in your face, as though ten years 
had been added to your life ?” 


“ Oh, Mr. Howell was as distracted as his wife, 
when he found she had really gone, nobody knew 
where, and was frantic to start a dozen ways at 
once. George says he thinks he looked for her 
in every bureau-drawer and cologne-bottle in the 
house. George has all the steadfastness and re¬ 
liability in the family,” continued my sister Pat- 
scy, with the pride of possession in her tone, 

“ and he concluded at once she had come here— 
at least he thought she might have,” said Patsey, 
correcting herself with a flush of consciousness. 
“So he came right along, and got here on the 
ten o’clock train.” 

Now, between you and me and that rose-tree, 
George has about as much steadfastness as a 
grasshopper. The Conklins are winning and 
handsome, and bewitching; but, as a family, they 
are by no means famous for any of the plodding 
virtues; and, it seems to me, a girl of Patsey’s 
sense, and especially experience, must know it. 
Although, perhaps not, for we read of something 
beside justice that is always blind. 

But being interested to hear the end of the 
story, I let that underwitted remark of hers go, 

; and hurried her on. 

] “What did Mrs. nowell say when George 
] came, and what did he say, and what did you 
» say? How slow you are, Patsey ! I could live a 
; 6tory sooner than you can tell one.” 

“ Bless your heart, Eleanor, Julia had forgot¬ 
ten by that time, after talking with me, and 
: drinking half-a-dozen cups of coffee, that she 
I came down for anything more than a visit to her 
country cousin. ‘Well there, George! if you 
] haven’t come,’ said she. ‘ I didn’t know you 
thought of it, or I would have waited for you. 
How did you leave Walter? Isn’t he coming 
down? I expected he would, to spend the Sabbath. 
Did he send any wordbyyou?’ Just as unconscious 
and sweet as though she hadn't been driving every¬ 
body crazy all night. She is such a baby !” 

“ Weil, but how about your ring?” persisted T. 

“ Oh, Julia took it all for granted, and brought 
George right into the kitchen, where I sat putting 
on my rubbers ready to go home. I went out 
there soon as I saw him coming through the gate,” 
replied Patsey, glancing aside, and blushing again. 

“Then what?” I asked impatiently, finding I 

I must get her story by digging like a mole. 

“ Then Julia,” she answered, laughing. “ Julia 
flitted in like an apparition, saying, * George has 
, come on purpose to see you. Here is George, 

| here is Patricia! Come right in this way !’ So 
there was nothing for me but to sit there, for I 
| really supposed he had asked for me, and I 
wouldn’t be impolite enough to run away then. 
\ And so we came face to face in that unpremedi- 
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tated manner, and as soon as I saw his eyes, I: 
saw he was just as faithful and honest as ever. 
So it did not take many words to make all right 
between us. But we have to thank Julia, who 
never did a straightforward thing in her life 
before; for we could never either of us have 
taken the first step toward a meeting, thinking 
what we did about each others feelings. We are 
going to be married in September, and, oh, Eleanor! 
I am happy as I can be!” 

I believed her, for she put the potatoes in the 
dinner-pot, and drew out the old red table, as 
though she were moving to music. 

“Everything has its use/* said I. “I have 
often wondered what object there could be in the 
creation of such creatures as butterflies and Julia 
Conklin; but I see now. In the double-and* 
twisted state of your love-affair, with your pride 
and George’s peculiarities, any one with a penny¬ 
weight of brain would as soon have thought of 
finding a new world for Alexander to conquer as 


of trying to bring you two together. But * Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread*, and I am glad 
Julia Conklin was born.” 

This time the ring, with its red stone, like 
Noah's dove on the third sending forth from the 
ark, did not return to its giver. But after a few 
more bakings, and churnings, and ironings, my 
sister Patricia “set herself to George Conklin 
“like perfect music unto noble words.” 

This is how it happened that I am going on 
alone with the bakings, and churnings, and iron¬ 
ings, for my father and a young patience-tryer 
he has “secured” from the State Reform School. 
My father always uses the word “secured” with 
a great air of triumph, whenever he falls upon 
a remarkably inferior specimen of boyhood; and 
in nine out of ten Reform-School boys that he 
has presented us with, this has been his fortune. 

And I find that I can do housework when it is 
my business, and not talk incessantly about it; 
just as I always said I could. 


OCTOBER. 

BY MARY W. MICK LBS. 


Walking among the withered leaves. 

This dreamy, soft October day. 

They seem like hopes whose fires have turned 
To disappointment's ashes gray. 

Frail, faded leaves! Oh, Autumn wind 1 
In memory of their vanished bloom, 

Waft them with gentle, tender breath. 

Poor waifs of Summer, to their tomb. 

Faded and dying, in thoir decay 
Yet linger gleams of red and gold. 

As hope clings to the saddest heart, 

Until each throbbing pulse is cold. 

Oh, weary heart I why strive with fate. 

Or cling to mournful memory; 

Careless of all this mellow light. 

This Autumn pomp and paguintry. * 


Why, when fate turns a page of Ufa, 

Will lines we traced there haunt us yet. 

And o’er to-days unwritten page. 

Fling the dark shadow of regret? 

Fair is yon line of distant hill 
And valley, wrapped in their blue haze, 

Lit with proud Autumn's splendid hues, 
Yet lacks the charm of vanishod days. 

Something I miss, perchance because 
Life’s morning hour for me has flown; 

Perchance it dims the gleam and glow 
That 1 to-day am here alone. 

Something we each and all must miss, 

As Ufe’s long day drags slowly on; 

Some glory, which the lost yean wore, 

Or seemed to wear, is gone. 


HARVEST. 

IT LAURA H. FISH11. 


Dying, Prince, and fast l 
None need quesUon why; 

The purple vine outpours of its wine, 

The gold is slain of the burdened grain, 
The flowers that hold too manifold 
A life must break, and I, 

Harvest-time, and I die! 

What is the weather, Prince? 

Answer not soft as In rhyme. 

Musical speech my tears ever reach. 

The wide, wide light has dazzled my sight, 


A Sommer so &ir I could not bear, 
Therefore, is it sad, or sublime— 

I die, and in harvest-time. 

Prince, Is it noon, or the night? 

Buns the river high ? 

The thrush sings loud, Is it sun or clond? 
No added gloom that I go so soon ? 

Does nothing mind that I l*ave behind. 
Save you, my Prince ? And I— 
Harvest-time, and I die I 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

William Jebsup was dead. A great shook had 
east him down with his face in the dust* Thus, 
blasted, as it were, by a sudden conviction of his 
daughter’s shame, he had gone into eternity as 
if struck by a flash of lightning. 

A great change had come over him as his 
power of thought had revived. His brain had 
cleared from the dull mistiness which seemed to 
gather a haze over his memory. He had begun 
to see things clearly that seemed fantastic and 
dream-like till then. The events of that night 
when he received his wound, came out before 
him clearly in pictures. The figures that moved 
under the great cedar of Lebanon, the face be 
had seen for a moment gleaming through the 
darkness, everything came back to him with the 
vividness of thoughts that burn like fire in an 
enfeebled brain, when onoe fixed there, driving 
oat sleep and everything but themselves. 

While Ruth had supposed her father restful 
and asleep, he had been lying on his sick bed, 
troubled by memories, tormented by doubts of 
hi^wn knowledge. Which were true, bis memo¬ 
ries now, or the feverish ideas that had possessed 
his enfeebled faculties so long T 

Slowly and surely the truth grew upon him; 
facts arrayed themselves with facts, dreams 
melted away into nothingness. He oonld reason 
clearly; far, in the state of nervous excitement 
which sometimes oomes with returning powers, 
after long wanderings, all his ideas were su¬ 
premely vivid. The power of motion seemed to 
have cleared his intellect. Then he remembered 
the letter he had written to young Hurst; twelve 
hours before he oould not have given its import, 
or have repeated a word of it. But now, it came 
before him like the rest, almost joyfally, like a 
visible substance. He saw the very handwriting, 
uneven and irregular, snob as he had left in 
copy-books years before, and such as rose up 
clearly in judgment against him now. Reading 
these great, unoouth letters in his mind, he groan¬ 
ed aloud. Every word had conveyed suspicion, 
every promise an insult to his master’s son. No 
wonder the young man had returned no answer. 


How could he hope ever to be forgiven for the 
suspicion with which he had wounded his daugh¬ 
ter, and the blacker charge covered up under the 
promises of that letter. 

The old man lay there, wounding himself with 
the most bitter reproaohes. Into what fiendish 
dream had the faver of that shot thrown him! 
How had his poor brain been so poisoned I 

That face, that man whom he had cast to the 
earth in his first rage, as we wrestle with a mad 
dog, whioh leaves its poison in our veins—it all 
came from him. The fever of an awful suspi¬ 
cion had fired his brain before the shot had 
ploughed its way through his chest, then deli¬ 
rium had fastened it there. The fruits were that 
letter, and the fading away of life and hope from 
the heart of his child. 

William Jessup started up in bed, as these 
thoughts came crowding to his brain. He would 
at once redeem the evil that had been done. The 
insult of that letter should be revoked. He 
would humble himself before his child, and con¬ 
vince her that in his sane mind he never could 
have wounded her with a doubt. 

Yes, it should be done at onoe; then, perhaps, 
he might sleep, far the intense "working of his 
brain was more than he oould endure. It was 
like the rush and thud of an engine, over which 
the master-hand had lost control. 

Ruth Jessup’s little desk lay open on a table 
close by the bed, where she had been using it. 
Pen and paper lay upon it, inviting the sick man 
to act at once. He was still wrapped in a long, 
flannel dressing-gown, and his feet were thrust 
into slippers, which the hands of his child hod 
wrought with scrolls of glittering bead-work and 
clusters of flowers—soft, dainty BHppere, which 
mode no noise as he dropped his feet over the 
bedside, and drew the table toward him with 
hands nerved to steadiness by firm resolution. 

Truly, that great hand shook, and the pen 
sometimes leaped from the paper as some sharp, 
nervous thrill for a moment disabled it. But, 
for a time excitement was strength, and to that 
was added a firm will: so the pen worked on. 
linking letter to letter, and word to word, until 
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the white surface of a page was black with them. \ 
Then he turned the sheet over, pressed it down 
with both hands, and went on until his task was 
done. 

By this time his eyes were heavy with fatigue, 
and a dusky fever-flush burned on his cheeks. 
He folded the sheet of paper, which was well 
written over, and directed it on the blank side 
to “ Walton Hurst,” then he pushed the table 
aside, leaned back upon the pillow, and gave 
way to the exhaustion which this great effort had 
brought upon him. Still, the poor man could 
not sleep, the brain had been too much disturbed. 
While his- body lay supine, and his hands were 
almost helplessly folded in his flannel dressing- 
gown, those deep-set eyes were wide open, and 
burning with internal fires. 

Thus the sun went down, and a glory of crim¬ 
son gold and purple swept through the window, 
slowly darkening the room. 

All this time, Ruth was below, sad and thought¬ 
ful, gleaning a little pleasure from tbofbot that 
all was still overhead, which indicated a long, 
healthful sleep for her fhther, after his first effort 
to cross the room. She was very careful to make 
no noise that might disturb the beloved sleeper, 
and thus sat hushed and watchful, when the 
sweet shock of her husband’s presence aroused 
her. 

This noise had reached the chamber where Jes¬ 
sup lay. 

“She is below,” he thought, struggling up 
from his bed. “ This very hour she shall carry 
my letter to The Rest, This night she shall for¬ 
give me for doubting her, my sweet, good child. 
Ah, how did I find heart to wrong her so ?” 

With the letter clasped in one hand, and that 
buried in the folds of his dressing-gown, the old 
man moved through the dusky starlight that 
filled his room, and down the narrow stairs slowly, 
for he was weak, and softly, for his slippers made 
no noise. He paused a moment in the passage, 
holding by the banister, then, guided by an 
arrow of light that shot through the door, which 
was ajar, stood upon the threshold, struck through 
the heart by what he saw—-wounded again and 
unto death by the words he heard. 

“ It waa true! it wa* true!” The words said 
to him by that vile man in the park that night, 
was a fact that struck him with a sharper pang 
than the rifle had given. His child—his Ruth, 
his milk-wliite lamb, where was she? “Whose 
head was that resting upon her bosom ? Whose 
voice was that murmuring in her ear?” 

The pain of that awful moment made him reel 
upon his feet, a cry broke to his lips, bringing 
waves of red blood with it. IIis hands lost their 


hold on the door-frame, and his dead body fell 
across the threshold. 

For a moment two white, scared faces looked 
down upon the dead man, then at each other, 
dazed by the sudden horror. Then Ruth sunk 
to the floor, with a piteous cry, and took the old 
mah’s head in her lap, moaning over it, and be¬ 
seeching him to look up—to speak one word, to 
move but a finger, anything to prove that he was 
not dead. 

Hurst bent over her, feeble and trembling. 
He had no power to lift the old man from her 
arms, but leaned ngainst the door-frame para- 
lized. 

“ Oh, wipe his lips, they are so red! Help 
me to lift him up,” cried Ruth, with woeful en¬ 
treaty. “He is not dead, you know. Remem¬ 
ber how he bled before, but that was not death. 
Help me! Oh, Walton, help me, or something 
dreadful may come to him.” 

The agony of this pleading aroused all that re¬ 
mained of strength in the young husband’s frame. 
He stooped down, and attempted to remove the 
old man from the girl’s clinging arms. 

“ No, no I” she cried. “ I can take care of him 
best. Bring me Some brandy—brandy, I say! 
You will find it in—-in the cupboard. Brandy, 
quiok— quick, or he may never come-to!” 

Hurst went to the closet, brought forth a flask 
of brandy, and attempted to force some drops 
bet ween those parted lips, through which the teeth 
were gleaming with ghastly whiteness. 

“ He cannot drink! Bring a glass. Father! 
father! try to move—try to swallow. It fright¬ 
ens me so I Ah, try to understand! It frightens 
me so!” 

All efforts were in vain. Hurst knelt down, 
and, with a hopeless effort, felt for the pulse that 
would never beat again. 

“His head is growing heavier. See how he 

leans on me I Of course, he knows—only_ 

only- Oh, Walton! There is no breath!” 

whispered the poor girl. “ What can I do—what 
can I do ?” 

“ Ruth, my poor child, fear he will never 
breath again;”' 

“ Never breathe again ! Never breathe again ! 
W'hy, that is death!” 

“ Yes, Ruth, it is death,” answered the young 
man, folding the dressing-gown over the body, 
reverently, as if it had been the vestment of some 
old Roman. 

“Then you and I have killed him,” said the 
girl, in a hoarse whisper. “ You and I!” 

The young man made no answer, but kindly 
and gently attempted to remove the body 1 that 
rested so heavily upon her. 
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“ Not yet—oh, not yet! I cannot give him up ! j 
He might live long enough to pArdon me.” 

“ If good men live hereafter, and you believe 
that, Ruth, he knows that concealment is all the 
sin you have committed against him,” answered 
Hurst, gently. 

“But that has brought my poor—poor father 
here,” said the girl, looking piteously up into 
the young man’s face. 

He could make no answer, for he knew that by 
one rash act he had led that young creature into 
all this misery. 

“Ruth—Ruth, do not reproach me! God 
knows I blame myself bitterly enough,” he said, 
at last. 

“ Blame yourself. Oh, no! I alone am to 
blame. It was I that tempted you. I that list¬ 
ened—that loved, and made you love me. Father 
—father! Oh, hear this! Stay with us. Oh, 
stay in your old homo long enough for that 1 He 
is not in fault. He never said a word or gave 
me a look that was not noble. He never meant 
to harm me, or—or offend you. I—I alone am 
the guilty one.” 

“Ruth, Ruth! you break my heart, child!” 
whispered Hurst. 

“ Break your heart 1 Oh, no! I have done 
enough of that, miserable wretch that I am!” ! 
answered the girl, speaking more and more faintly. < 
“ If I could only make him understand how mourn¬ 
fully sorry I am; but oh, Walton 1 I think he is 
growing cold. I have tried to warm him here in 
my arms, but his cheek lies chilly against mine, ; 
and my—my heart is cold as—as liis.” 

The head drooped on her bosom; her arms 
slackened their hold, and fell away from the 
form they had embraced, and she settled down 
by her father, lifeless, for the time, as he was. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A funeral moved slowly from the gardener’s 
house. Out through the porch, under the clus¬ 
tering honeysuckles he had planted, W ? illiam 
Jessup was carried by his own neighbors, with 
more than usual solemnity. His death had been 
fearfully sudden, and preceding circumstances 
surrounded it with weird interest. That which 
had been considered a mysterious assault, which 
no one cared to investigate too closely, now took 
the proportions of a murder, and many a sun¬ 
burned brow was heavy with doubt and dread as 
they stood ready to carry the good man out of 
the home his conduct had honored, and his hands 
had beautified. 

Many persons out of bis own sphere of life 
'were gathered in front of the Kttle cottage, seek¬ 


ing to console the poor girl, who was left alone in 
it, and to show fitting respect to the dead. Among 
these were Sir Noel and his household. Lady 
Rose came, quietly subdued. Mrs. Mason full of 
grief and motherly anxiety, took charge within 
doors, pausing in her endeavors every few mo¬ 
ments to comfort poor Ruth, whose grief carried 
her to the vei^ brink of despair. 

Many people came from the village, where Jes¬ 
sup had been very popular, and among them old 
Siorms, who, with his son, kept aloof, looking 
darkly on the crowd that passed into the dwel¬ 
ling. 

No one seemed to remark that the young heir 
of Norton's Rest was absent; for it was known 
that he had taxed his strength too far, and was 
now paying the penalty of over exertion by a re¬ 
lapse whioh threatened to prostrate him alto¬ 
gether. 

In the throng of villagers that come in groups 
through the park, was the landlady of the public- 
house, and with her Martha Hart, who was too 
insignificant a person for criticism, or the eager 
excitement of her manner might have arrested 
attention. But safe in her low estate, the girl 
moved about in the crowd, untH the house was 
filled, and half the little concourse of friends 
stood reverently on the outside, waiting for the 
coffin to be brought forth. Then she drew close 
to young Storms, who stood apart from his father, 
and whispered, 

“ You beckoned me, what- for?” 

Storms answered her in a cautious whisper. 
Nodding her head, the girl replied, 

“ But, after that, will you come to the public, 
or shall I-” 

“To the Lake House, after the funeral,” was 
the impatient rejoinder. 

“ I will be there, never fear.” 

With these words Martha glided off through 
the crowd, and, passing around the house, con¬ 
cealed herself in the thickets of blooming plants 
in which the garden terminated. 

From this concealment she watched the funeral 
train file out from the porch, and wind its way 
down the head avenue of the park on its course 
to the,church-yard. She saw Ruth, the last of 
that little household, following the coffin with 
bowed head, and footsteps that faltered in the 
short walk between the porch and the gate. 
Wickedly weak as the girl was, a throb of com¬ 
passion stirred her heart for the young creature 
she had so hated in her jealous wrath, but could 
pity in such deep affliction. 

Slowly and solemnly the funeral procession 
swept from the house, and passed, like a black 
cloud, down the avenue. The park became silent. 
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The cottage was still as death, for every living 
thing had passed from it when the body of its 
master was carried forth. Then, holding her 
breath, and treading softly, as if her sacrile¬ 
gious foot were coming too near an altar, the ; 
girl stole into the house. The door was latched, 
not locked. She felt sure of that, for, in deep 
grief, who takes heed of such things ? A single 
touch of her finger, and she would be mistress of 
that little home for an hour at least. Still her !; 
heart quaked, and her step faltered. It seemed j 
as if she were on the threshold of a great crime, 
but had no power to retreat. 

She was in the porch; her hand was stretched 
out, feeling for the latch, when something drag¬ 
ged at her arm. A sharp cry broke from her; 
then, turning to face her enemy, she found only 
the branch of a climbing rose that had broken 
loose from the honeysuckles, and whose thorns 
clung to her sleeve. 

“ What a fool I am,” thought the girl, tearing 
the thorny branch away from her arm, “what 
would he think of me? There 1” 

The door was open. She glided in, and shut it 
in haste, drawing a bolt inside. 

“ Bah ! how musty the air is 1 With the shut¬ 
ters closed, the room seems like a grave. So 
much the better I No one can look through.” 

The little sitting-room was neatly arranged. 
Nothing but the chairs was out of place. Martha 
could see that, through all the gloom. 

“Not here,” she thought. “Nothing that he 
wants can be here. To her room, first: that is 
the place to search.” 

Up the crooked stair-case the girl turned and 
shut herself into a little chamber, opposite that 
in which Jessup had suffered his days of pain— 
a dainty chamber, in which the windows and bed 
were draped like a summer cloud, and on a toilet, 
oovered with virgin Bnow, a small mirror was 
clouded in like ice. Even the coarse nature of 
Martha Hart was struck by the pure stillness of 
the place she had come to desecrate, and she stood 
just within the threshold, as if terrified by her 
own audacity. “ If he were here, I wonder if he 
would dare touch a thing?” she thought, going 
back to her purpose. “ I wish he had done it 
himself; I don’t like it.” 

She did not like it; being a woman, how could 
she ? But the power of that bad man was strong 
upon her, and directly the human thrill left her 
bosom. She was his slave again. 

“ Something may be here,” she said, sweeping 
aside the delicate muslin of the toilet with her 
rude hands. “ Ladies keep their choice finery and 
love-letters in such places, I know; and she puts 
on more airs than any lady of the land. Ah, 


nothing but slippers and boots that a child might 
wear, and fit for Lady Rose herself, with their 
high heels and finikin stitching. Such thing?. 
for a gardener’s daughter! Dear me, what is the) 
use of a toilet if one cannot load it with pin¬ 
cushions, and things to hold ear-rings, and 
brooches, and such-like. Nothing but boots; 
such boots, too, under the curtains, and on the 
top a Prayer-book, bound in velvet, too. Well, 
this is something.” 

A small chair stood by the toilet, in which 
Martha seated herself, while she turned over the 
leaves of the book, and, pausing at the first page, 
read, 

“ ‘Ruth Jessup, from her godmother.’” 

“Oh, that’s old Mason. Not much that he 
wants here. No wonder the lass is so puffed up. 
Velvet books, and a room like this I Well, well, 

I never had a godmother, and sleep in a garret, 
under the roof. That’s the difference. But we 
shall see. Only let me find something that 
pleases him here, and this room is nothing to the 
one he will give me. Thin muslin. Poh ! I will 
have nothing less than silks and satins, like a 
born lady. That much I’m bent on. Ha, what’s 
this?” 

Martha was idly turning over the leaves of the 
Prayer-book, as these thoughts oocupied her 
: brain, but the sight of a folded paper, placed 
carefully between the leaves, brought her bock to 
the nefarious business she was on. 

“ * Walton Hurst—Ruth Jessup.’ Goodness 
help me! If this isn’t marriage lines,” cried 
: the girl, holding the paper up between her two 
hands that fairly shook with the eager joy that 
possessed her. “ Marriage lines, and he telling 
me all the time that she is dying, on her hands 
and knees, to get him ! Now, I have something 
worth while. I shall see how he will take the 
news. Let him boast; let him coin me off against 
her. I’ll not be in a hurry to tell him, though. 

My! Isn’t this a muddle ?” 

Again and again Martha read the paper, gloat¬ 
ing over it with a sort of animal ferocity, and 
talking to herself, dS if craving sympathy in her 
triumph from a third party. At last she folded 
it carefully, took a large, worn portmonaie from 
her bosom, and laid it by another paper in one 
of the compartments. Then she patted the port- 
monaie with her hands, kissed the soiled leather, # 
and thrust it deep into her bosom. 

After this, the girl proceeded to search the 
apartment thoroughly. She careftilly examined 
all the dainty muslins and bits of lace, the rib¬ 
bons and humbler trifles contained in the old- 
fashioned bureau. She even thrust her hand 
under the snowy pillows of the bed, but found 
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nothing save the pretty, lady-like trifles that 
awoke some of the old, bitter envy as she handled 
them. 

“ Now for the old man's room. Something is 
safe to turn up there, though nothing I shall like 
half as well as this,” she said, pressiug her hand 
on the portmonaie. “That is for me. As for 
his liking, oh, it will be fun to hear him crawl 
out of all that he has said. She dying for him. 
I wonder if he will dare say it to my face again. 
Trust me for keeping it back long enough to see. 
Cats that eat their mice the moment they are 
caught, lose half the enjoyment. I lore to see 
them toes them up, let them go, shake them in 
their hungry jaws; then fall to, at once, with a 
greed!” 

The girl fhirly appeared to taste the brutal 
delight her words described. Her lipe worked; 
her eyes gleamed; her hand clutched and un- 
clutohed its eager fingers. All at once the cruel 
spasm gave way, her countenance fell, and ex¬ 
pressed the change of her thoughts. 

“But then,” she muttered, “the cat did not 
love the mouse, or she never would have killed 
it quite.” 

The room from which William Jessup had been 
carried out was in chilling order. A fine linen 
sheet lay on the bed, turned back in a large 
wave as it had been removed from the body 
when it was placed in the coffin. A hot-house 
plant stood on the window-sill, perishing for 
want of water. The stand upon which Ruth’s 
desk was placed had been set away in a corner, 
and to this Martha went at once. She found 
nothing, however, Bave a few scraps of paper, 
containing some date, or a verse of poetry that 
seemed copied from memory; two or three sheets 
of note-paper had a word or two written on 
them, as if an impulse to write had seized upon 
the owner, but was given up with the first words, 

which were invariably, “ My dear-” The 

next word seemed hard to find, for it never found 
its way to paper; so Martha discovered nothing 
in her pillage of Ruth’s desk, and the failure 
made her angry. 

“ He’ll never believe I looked thoroughly, 
though what I am to find, goodness only knows. 
Every written paper that I lay my hands on 
must be broqght to him. That is what he said, 
and what I am to do. But written papers ain’t 
to be expected in a house like this, I should say. 
How am I to get what isn’t here, that's the ques¬ 
tion? Any way, I'll make a good search. Here 
is a oloset. Not much chance here, but there’s 
no harm in looking.” 

Martha flung the closet-door open, and looked 
in, still muttering to herself, 


“Nothingbut clothes. Jessup’s fustian-coat. 
Poor old fellow I He’ll never wear it again. His 
Sunday-suit, too, just as he left it hanging. No 

shelf, no- Stay, here is something on the 

floor. Who knows what may be under it ?” 

Martha stooped down, and drew a long gar¬ 
ment of gray flannel from the closet, where it 
seemed to have been cast down in haste. It was 
Jessup’s dressing-gown, which had been taken 
from him after death. 

“ Not a box; nothing but the* poor, old fel¬ 
low’s clothes,” thought the girl, growing pale 
and oold, from some remembrance that possessed 
her at the sight of those empty garments. “ I will 
throw the old dressing-gown back, and give it up. 
The sight of them makes me sick. I wonder 
how he would stand it! Well, I’ve searched and 
searched. What more can he want of me ?” 

Martha Hart gathered up the dressing-gown 
in her hands, and was about to replace it, when 
a folded paper dropped from it, and fell to her 
feet. She snatched the paper, thrust the dress¬ 
ing-gown back to the oloset, and turned to a win¬ 
dow, unfolding her prize as she went. 

“ His writing. The same great hooked letters, 
the same hard work in writing I ‘To Walton 
Hurst.’ It might be the same, only there is 
more of it, and the lines ain’t quite so scraggily.” 
Even as she talked, Martha held Jessup’s letter 
to an opening in the shutter, and read it eagerly, 
more than once. Then she folded it with grave, 
almost sad thoughtfulness, placed it in her pocket, 
and left the house, so absorbed that she scarcely 
made an effort to conceal herself. 

It was well for her chances of detection that 
the girl left Jessup's cottage as she did, for she 
was hardly out of sight when t he funeral cortege 
came back haunting its rooms with their sorrow¬ 
ful oountenanoes, silent and awestricken by the 
grief of that poor, lone girl, who still bore the 
burden of a secret that had made her an orphan. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Martha found Dick Storms waiting for her at 
the Lake House, which he was pacing to and fro, 
to and fro, like a caged animal waiting for its 
feeder. The triumph of his revenge and his love 
seemed near at hand now. Before Jessup’s death 
his power was insufficient, his influence feeble, 
for no one was in haste to take up a question 
which the sufferer was the first to ignore. But 
now the wound had done its work. A man had 
been shot to death, and he oriany one had a right 
to femand a full investigation of any magistrate. 
That demand he was resolved to make, and thus 
remove a hated and powerful rival from his path, 
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if Ruth Jessup still repulsed him with the dis¬ 
dain that had galled him so in the past. Thus 
goaded on by hopes of revenge that should gra- 
tify both his hate and his love, the young man <: 
waited with keen impatience for the coming of; 
his slave and tool. 

Martha came into the old Lake House in a 
state of intense excitement. Her great, black ij 
eyes were on fire, her cheeks flamed with red, a 
strange smile curved her beautifVil, but sensuous 
mouth. She had discovered her lover’s falsehood ; 
in one thing, and feeling the power in her own ; 
possession, resolved to guard herself against all 
treachery. Some good was in the girl. The firm 
hold she had kept on Jessup’s dangerous letter, ; 
had been maintained as much from reluctance to > 
bring ruin on an innocent man as for her own : 
security. On her way from Jessup’s cottage, she ; 
had taken a rapid survey of the situation, and for 
the first time felt the courage of possessed power. 

“You have found something! I see that in ;j 
your face,” said Storms, as the girl darkened the 
Lake House door. “Give it to me, for I never 
was so eager to be at work. ' Why don’t you 
speak? Why don’t you tell me what it is?” 

Martha seated herself on the wooden bench 
that Storms had not once occupied, and made an 
unconscious movement of the bond toward her 
bosom, where the great secret lay hid. Storms 
saw the movement, and for an instant seemed 
ready to spring upon her like the cat she hod ; 
thought of in her search through that house of 
mourning. But craft in that man was keen as 
desire, and he curbed the impulse at once. 

“Tell me,” he said, sitting down by the girl, 
“tell me what you have discovered. I hope it 
is something that will clear the way to our wed¬ 
ding, for I am getting impatient for it.” 

“ Are you so, and that poor girl ready to break 
her heart over you. Now I should think you; 
would not care to bring more trouble on her.” 

“ What do I care for her trouble. She has fol- \ 
lowed me up to marry her till I am sick of it. 
That you know well enough, Martha.” 

“ Oh, yes, 1 know all about it now 1” 

“You know!” I 

“Just how much she wants you. and why you 
kept away from her. I begin to understand.” 

“There, there, Martha! Let all this jealous 
nonsense rest. We have something of more im¬ 
portance to think of. Tell me what you have 
found.” 

“ Why, Dick, what a hurry you are in I As if 
what I had was not enough.” 

“ Enough! How should you know. Besides, 
you will not trust me with that, when it is of 
more importance than ever.” 


“ But what if I had made up my mind to give 
you that scrap of paper! What would you do 
with it?” 

“What would I do with it?” cried the young 
man, fiercely. “Why bring that whole family 
doWn on its knees to me. Wring from it all that 
I want!” 

“Ah, I see,” answered the girl, eying his ex¬ 
citement keenly. “All that you want? That 
girl among the rest.” 

“Are you struck mad with jealousy, Martha 
Hart? Have I not told you, again and again, 
that I will have nothing to do with Jessup’s lass, 
only to make her a byword and a laughingstock, 
because of the jilting I am bound to give her— 
for your sake, too.” 

A slow, cunning smile stole over Martha’s face. 
She found great zest in playing with her mouse 
just then. 

“ But if she is so desperate fond of you, Dick!” 

“ Well, what then ? Am I bound to wed every 
girl that pines after me? What are you driving 
at? One would think you wanted to give me 
up.” 

“ Give you up! No, no! Catch me at it.” 

“ Then I can tell you one thing. That paper 
has got to be put into my hands this day or I am 
off to Jessup’s cottage, where some one is this 
minute in deeper grief about me than about her 
father’s death. Some one who has got heaps of 
money too. So don’t tempt me.” 

“Poor thing,” said Martha, with dry sarcasm. 
“ How she must take on !** 

“ Sneer away. I know you hate her; but once 
for all will you give me that paper? I know you 
have it with you. So say yes or no, and end this 
shilly-shallying. I'm tired of it!” 

“So you will have the paper, or break my 
heart. Well, what is to be done with it when 
once in your hands?” 

“ I will take it to Sir Noel, break down his 
pride, threaten him with the exposure of his son’s 
crime, and wring the lease I want from him, and 
enough money beside to keep my wife a lady all 
the days of her life.” 

“ But what if I take the paper to Sir Noel, and 
get all these things for myself.” 

\ For an instant Storms was startled, but a single 

1 * thought restored his self-poise. 

“There is one thing Sir Noel could not give 
you.” 

“What is that?” 

“ A husband that loves the very ground you 
walk on.” 

The hard cunning in Martha’s face softened, 
; and her voice thrilled with feeling as she an- 
\ swered, 
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“Oh, if I could be sure that you loved me ! 
like that.” 

“ I do—I do; but how can I wed you without 
some chance of a living? The old man wouldn't 
take us in. On the old lease, and without the 
new land, I can do nothing.” 

“ Dick! Oh, tall me the truth now. Is that 
all the use you mean to make of this paper?” 

“ Yes, all 1 I will swear to it if that will pacify 
you. The lease, and money, from time to time; 
for a handsome wife must have something to dash 
her neighbors with. That is all I want, and that 
the paper in your bosom will bring me.” 

Martha lifted a hand to her bosom, and kept it 
there, still hesitating. 

“You do not mean to harm the young gentle¬ 
man ? Oh, Dick, you could not be so bad as that.” 

“ ITarm him I No 1 I only want to frighten 
Sir Noel out of his land and money. If I once 
gave the paper to a magistrate, it would be an end 
of that.” 

“So it would,” said Martha, thoughtfully. 
“ Besides—besides-” 

“ Come, come 1 Make up your mind, girl I” 

“ Swear to me, Dick, that you will never show 
the paper to any one but Sir Noel—never use it 
against the young gentleman!” 

“ Swear! I am ready! If there were a Bible 
here I would do it now.” 

“ Never mind the Bible! With your hand 
here, and your eyes lookiug into mine, swear to 
your promise.” 

Storms gave a returning grasp to the hand 
which had seized his, and his eyes were lifted for 
a moment to the bold, black orbs that seemed 
searching him to the soul; but they wavered in 
an instant, and returned her gaze with furtive 
side-glances, while he repeated the oath in lan¬ 
guage which was profane rather than solemn. 

After holding his hand for a minute, in dead 
silence, Martha dropped it, and taking the old 
portmonaie from her bosom, gave up old Jes¬ 
sup’s first letter, but without a word of the other 
papers which it contained. 

“ There! Remember, I have trusted you.” 

Storms fairly snatched the paper from her 
hand, for the cruel joy of the moment was too 
much for his caution. 

“ Now,” he said, with a laugh more repulsive 
than curses, “ I have them all in the dust,” 

“But remember your oath,” said Martha, turn¬ 
ing pale, for the fierce triumph in that foce 
frightened even her. 

“I forget nothing!” was the bitter answer, 
“and will bate nothing—not a jot, not a jot.” 

Storms was half way to the door, as he -said 
this, with the paper grasped tightly in his hand. 


“ But where are you going,” pleaded Martha, 
following him. “ Is there nothing more to 
say?” 

“I am going up yonder!” answered Storms, 
pushing his way through the door. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ It is not the old man, Sir Noel, but young 
Dick, who says he mu&t, and will see you !” 

“ Did the hind send that message to me!” 

“No, Sir Noel, he only said it to me, and im¬ 
pudent enough in him to do it. His message to 
you was soft as qjlk. He had important busi¬ 
ness, which you would like to hear of, that could 
not wait That was what made him bold to ask,” 
answered the servant, who had been greatly dis¬ 
turbed by the manner of young Storms, who was 
no favorite at The Rest. 

“ You can let him come in,” said Sir Noel, with 
strange hesitancy ; for over him came one of those 
chilly presentiments that delicately sensative per¬ 
sons alone can feel, when some evil thing threat¬ 
ens them. “ Let the young man come in.” 

The servant went out of the library, and Sir Noel 
leaned back in his chair, subdued by this premo- 
monition of evil, but striving to reason against it. 

“ He has come about the lease, no doubt,” he 
argued. “I wish the question was settled. 
After all, its consequence is disproportionate to 
the annoyance. I would rather sign it blindly, 
than have that young man ten minutes in the 
room with me.” 

It was a strange sensation, but the baronet ab¬ 
solutely felt a thrili of dread pass through him as 
the light footsteps of Dick Storms approached the 
library, and when he came softly through the 
door, closing it after him, a slow pallor crept over 
his face, and he shrunk back in his chair. 

Storms, too, was pale, for it required something 
more than brute courage to break the wicked 
business he was on to a man so gentle and so 
proud as Sir Noel Hurst. With all his audacity, 
he began to cringe under the grave, quiet glance 
of inquiry bent upon him. 

“ I have come, Sir Noel—that is, I am wanting 
to see you about a little business ol my own.” 

“ I understand,” answered the baronet. “Your 
father wishes a new lease to be made out, and 
some additional land for yourself. I think that 
was the proposition.” 

“ Yes, Sir Noel, only the old man was back¬ 
ward in saying all that he wanted, and so I came 
to finish the matter up, knowing more than he 
does, and feeling sure that your honor would 
want to oblige me.” 

“ I am always ready to oblige any good tenant,” 
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answered Sir Noel, smiling gravely at what he 
considered as the young man’s conceit; “but 
think that wish should apply to your father, 
rather than yourself, as he is in reality the 
tenant; but, if you are acting for him, it amounts 
to the same thing.” 

“ No, Sir Noel, it isn’t the same thing at all. 
I came here on my own business, with which my 
father has nothing to do. His lease is safe 
enough, being promised; but I want the uplands, 
with a patch of good shooting-ground, which no 
man living will have the right to carry a gun over 
without my leave.” 

“Anything else?” questioned Sir Noel, with 
quiet irony, smiling in spite of himself. 

“Yes, Sir Noel, there is something else,” re¬ 
joined the young man, kindling into his natural 
audacity. “ I want a house built on the place. 
No thatched cottage or low-roofed form-house, 
but the kind of house a gentleman should live in, 
who shoots over his own land, for which he is 
exacted to pay neither rent or tythes.” 

“ That is, you wish me to give you a handsome 
property on which you can live like a gentle¬ 
man ? Do I understand your very modest request 
aright?” 

“ Not all of It. I haven’t done yet.” 

“Indeed ! Pray go on.” 

“ There isn’t land enough out of lease to keep 
a gentleman, whose wife will have all the taste of 
a lady, being so educated, as the chief friend and 
associate of Sir Noel Hurst should live. So I 
make it a condition that some fair income in 
money should be secured on the property.” 

“A condition I You-” 

“ Yes, Sir Noel, it has come to that. I make 
conditions, and you grant them.” 

Sir Noel’s derisive smile deepened into a gentle 
laugh. 

“ Young man, are you stark mad ? Nothing 
short of that can excuse this bombast,” he said, 
at last, reaching out his hand to ring the bell. 

“Don’t ring I” exclaimed Storms, sharply. 
“You are welcome to the laugh, but don’t ring. 
Our business must be done without witnesses, for i 
your own sake.” 

“ For my own sake ? What insolence Is this ?” i 

“ Well, if that does not suit, I will say for the j 
sake of your son f' 

The blow was struck. Sir Noel's thee blanched * 
to the lips; but his eyes kindled, and his stately j 
form was drawn up haughtily. 

“ Well, sir, what have you to say of my Bon!” 

“ This much, Sir Noel. He has been poaching 
on my grounds, which I don’t think you will like 
better than I do, letting alone the Lady Rose.” 

Sir Noel rose to his feet, sternly. j 


“Silence, sir. Do not dare take that lady’s 
name into your lips.” 

Storms stepped back, frightened by the hot 
anger he had raised. 

“ I—I did but speak of her, Sir Noel, because 
the whole country round have thought that she 
was to be the lady of Norston’s Rest.” 

“ Well, sir, who says that she will not?” 

“ I say it I I, whose sweetheart and almost 
wedded mate he has made a by-word, and I do 
believe means to make his wife, rather than let 
the bargain settled between William Jessup and 
my father come to anything.” 

“What—what reason have you for thinking 
so?” questioned the baronet, dismayed by this 
confirmation of fears that had been a sore trou¬ 
ble to him. 

“ What reason, Sir Noel ? Ask him about his 
private meetings with Ruth Jessup in the park— 
in her father’s house—by the lake ” 

“ I shall not ask him. Such questions would 
insult an honorable man.” 

“ An honorable man l Then ask him where he 
was an hour before William Jessup was shot 
Ask him why the old man went out in search of 
him, and why a discharged gun, bruised about 
the stock, was found under that old cedar-tree. 
If your son refused to answer, question the girl 
herself, my betrothed wife. Ask her about his 
coming to the cottage, while the old man was 
away. These are not pleasant questions, I dare 
say; but they will give you a reason why I am 
here, why the land I want must be had, and why 
I am ready to pay for it by marrying the only 
girl that stands in the way of Lady Rose Houston, 
without asking too many questions. You would 
not have the offer from many fellows, I can tell 
you.” 

Sir Noel had slowly dropped into his chair, as 
this coarse speech was forced upon him. His 
own fears, hidden under the habitual reserve of 
a proud heart, gave force to every word the young 
man uttered. He was convinced that a revolting 
scandal, if not grave troubles, might spring out 
of the secret this young man was ready to sell 
and cover for the price he had stated. But great as 
this fear was, the means of concealment seemed 
impossible to his honorable nature. He could not 
foroe himself into negociations with the dastard, 
who seemed to have no sense of honor or shame. 
The dead silence maintained by the baronet made 
Storms restless. He had retreated a little, when 
Sir Noel sat down; but drew near the table again 
with cat-like stillness, and leaning upon it with 
both hands, bent forward, and whispered, 

“ Now I ask you, if the price I ask for taking 
her, and keeping a close mouth, isn’t dog-cheap ?” 
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“Yes, dog-cheap,” exclaimed the baronet, 
drawing his chair back, while a flush of unmiti¬ 
gated disgust swept across the pallor of his face. 
“ But I do not deal with dogs!” 

Storms started upright, with a snarl that 
seemed to oome from the animal to which he felt 
himself compared, and his sharp face partook of 
the resemblance. 

“Such animals have been dangerous before 
now!” he said, with a hoarse threat in his voice. 

Sir Noel turned away from that vicious free, 
sick with disgust. 


“ If a harmless bark is not enough to start you 
into taking care of yourself, take the bite. I did 
not mean to give it yet, but you will have it. If 
you will not pay my price for your son’s honor, 
do it to save his life, for it was he who killed 
William Jessup.” 

“ Monster! You lie!” 

Sir Noel sprang upon the young man with the 
leap of a tiger; but the table stood between them, 
and he fell half across it, with his white face 
downward. 

(to be continued.) 


THE WASTE OF YEARS. 

BT OLABA B. HEATH. 


Maks baste, oh, son! t and gather up, 
The hopes that once were thine; 

That Rhone aero* thy darkened way, 
Then dark’ning, erased to shine. 

Make haste, and gather, one by one. 
The plans so vainly tried; 

Along the rales they smoothly ran, 
Upon the hills they died. 

Gather the fears that held thee dose, 
Locked in their cold embrace. 

When on the wings of (aith you rose 
To straggle Ibr a plaoe. 

Gather the wishes, wise and good. 

Ton harbored, day by day; 


And all the hlndranoes that stood 
And mocked them in the way. 

The waste of years I Some of it glows, 
As when we laid ft down, 

With all the hues of gold and rose, 

By which our hearts were won. 

A goodly pile! Oh, weary soul I 
It drained thy heart’s best blood, 

And many and many an hour it stole. 
And kept thee (hr from God. 

How broad the ontlook when we stand 
Abore our hopes and fears I 
How narrow all the ways we planned, 
Seen from the Waste of Team 1 


A WOODLAND NOOK- 

BT JAMBS DAWSON. 


Hess Spring all sweet, thy flowers that conrt the shade— 
Bright hyacinths that mimic heaven’s bine, 

The wild wood-sorrel, and the pale, white-rayed, 

And virgin wind-flower ever fresh and new. 

Beloved of birds It is, this sweet, cool nook, 

And vocal *tts with warbling! morn and night; 

And, ring ing night and day, a bickering brook 


Winds glistening through it like e thread of light. 
Bern hither wing from far outlying leas, 

Of their one purpose—flow’ret-rifllng—full, 

As bees e’er seem to be. The branching trees 
8tir slumberously, as though *twas theirs to lull 
All things around; and (hr above the rest 
Of neighboring places, nature here seems blest. 


MOODS. 

BT QBBGOBT H. BUYING. 


Aa alter Autumn nights all silvery clear, 

The lustrous round moon darkens at the full, 
And down along the sunset gray and dull 
The ashen clouds, like mourners round a bier, 
Trail their sad skirts after the dying year, 

Oft the mind changes from its happiest mood, 
To one most melancholy and distraught; 


So influenced Is spirit by the blood. 

The brain has its dyspepsias; overrought 
Matter disturbs the fhney; and a hue 
Funereal falls on life and time, until 
like a clear rising wind the roused will 
Restores unto the soul its dome of blue, 
And to the heart its golden morning dew. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT BMILT H. MAT. 


We. give, 
young lady, 


this month, a walking-costume for a j jacket itself is entirely of blue, the revers at the 
to be made either in reps or cash- j back are of the chocolate color, while the trim- 

* mings of the cuffs, buttons, and ruche around the 
throat, are all in blue. Se?en yards of the cho¬ 
colate color, and six yards of blue, in double-fold 
material, will be sufficient. A black silk skirt, 
trimmings, and vest, would look well with almost 
any self-colored tunic and jacket; and a pretty 
costume could easily be contrived out of two half- 
worn dresses. 

Next, we give a simple home-dress, in black 
mohair. The under-skirt is made quite narrow, 
and just to touch. The lower flounce is cut on 
the bias, six inches deep, and one and a half full- 




mere. The under-skirt, which is perfectly plain, 
is of chocolate-brown reps, cashmere, or merino. 

The tunic and jacket are in blue of the same ma¬ 
terial. The tunic is trimmed with a band of the 
chocolate material, two and a half inches wide, 
and cut on the bias. This band is set up ab$ut 
a half iuch from the edge, allowing the blue to 
form the lower trimming; above this band is an¬ 
other, of chocolate, one inch wide, also cut on 
the bias. The jacket is cut with a deep vest-firont, 
ending in a square lappets, on to which are taid 
the pockets. This vest-front, also the sleeves, 
are of the chocolate material, bound and finished ness allowed. Above that is a plaited flounce, 
on the edge, with a narrow binding of blue. The seven inches deep, cut straightwise of the ma- 
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(trial, headed by three narrow bias folds, either 
of the same material or of black silk. The Polo* : 
noise is cut to fit the figure at the back, but with¬ 
out side-bodies, and the fronts are cut without 
the darts, to belt-in at the waist. The trimming 
for the Polonaise consists of two bias folds, same 
as the heading of the skirt. On the right side 
the skirt of the Polonaise is looped with a sash, 
fringed at the ends with gros grain ribbon, or 
tilk, same as the trimming, if preferred. The 
deep-plaited cuff on the sleere Is the same as the 
trimming on the skirt. Eighteen yards will be 
required. 

Next, we give a back and front view of a pretty 
walking-costume of striped poplin, composed of 


buttoning all the way down. Then the front of 
the over-jacket buttons only to the waist, and is 
I finished with revere, forming a collar at the back;.- 
The beok, as may be seen, is quite long, and cut 
open to the waist at the back. The whole is 
trimmed with a very narrow plaited trimming of 
the same. From twenty to twenty-three yards 
of single-width material will be required for this 
costume; and these striped poplins usually come 
in single widths only. Price ranges from fifty 
cents to one dollar per yard. 

On the next page is a toilet for a miss from 
six to ten years. The corsage, vest, and bands 
of trimming, are of rose-colored silk, or cash- 
j m. re, while the dress proper is of white cash- 



narrow and wide stripes of black and white, pro- t mere or mohair. As may be seen, the front of 
ducing a gray effect. The under-skirt is trim- j the skirt is ornamented by one deep flounce/ 
med quite high, as may be seen, thus dispensing headed by two bands of the rose-color, while the 
with the tunio. First, there is a plaited flounce, \ back has one deep flounoe and five narrow ones, 
eleven inches deep, put on with a narrow puff, j The back and front is separated by a rever of the 
as a heading; the next flounce measures nine f rose-color, edged with a narrow quilling of white, 
inches, the next only seven inches. The basque- j The jacket is also ornamented with the same 
jacket has a vest-front, cut pointed in front, and 1 quilling of white. Inside of all is an. under- 
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spenoer of white Swiss, puffed ; anil'the puffings 
separated with a narrow rose-colored piping. The 
narrow coot-sleeves, which are white, are fin¬ 
ished with a platied cuff of rose and white al¬ 
ternate. 


here used, but plain ones would look equally 
well, if not better. 


We also give an illustration of one of the latest 
of the fichus, now so fashionable for in-door wear. 
This one is called a Fichu Waistcoat in Sp*wh 


is of some dark 


Another dress for a little miss, 
colored woolen material, and the skirt is trimmed 
with feur narrow ruffles, bound, top and botto:\\ 
with white, and put on with a cord forming a 
heading. The jacket is double-breasted, and fin¬ 
ished with a narrow binding of white, same os 
the ruffles on the skirt. The revors and cuffs are 
of velvet of the same color. Mixed buttons are 


EMBROIDERY BORDER. 
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NAMB FOR MARKING. 




Thi-s model may 1)6 mad© up 5n either rep?, j this effee the Polonaise should ho sleeveless, and 1 
merino, or alpaca. If preferred* the under-dross j tho striped material used for under-bodice and 
mav bo striped, and the Polonaise plain : but in ^ sleeves. The revers and the bands on the sleevw 
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286 DIAGRAM FOR THE DOUBLE-BREASTED POLONAISE. 










YAP LAdE IN CROCHET. 

BY MBS. JAMB WI1T1E, 





This lac© may b© mad© of Andalusian or Shet- repeat from last * five times more. Five chain, 
land wool, black or colored. It may be worked pass over three trebles, one double under the 
fine or coarse, according to taste; it will also make chain, five chain, pass over three trebles, one 
a pretty edging in cotton. No. 1 shows the join- double under the chain, fi*e chain, one double in 
ing of the pattern, No. 2, the lace in the full size, the top of the last border treble; work down this 
Nine chain, * pass over two, one double in the chain four treble in successive stitches, five chain, 
next, one chain, four treble in successive stitches, five double under each of the five, nine chain, 
turn, two chain, pass over one, three treble in Work two double, four chain five times under the 
successive stitches, five chain; repeat from * five two, five chain, five double, fouf trebles over the 
times more. Forty chain, one double in the centre border trebles, * five chain, turn, pass over two, 



of the chain below the second picot on the straight one double, one chain, four trebles, turn, two 
side, work in the chain inside the scallop, one ' chain, three trebles; repeat, from lost * five times 
chain, one treble the whole length of chain, three more; repeat from the star before the forty chain, 
treble on the top of border trebles, turn, five and work round the same until you have finished 
chain, pass over two, one double, one chain, four the last five chain, one double, six chain; for the 
treble in successive stitches, five chain, pass over square between the scallops one double between 
three trebles of scallops, one double under the the two scallops, work back on the six chain two 
one chain, five chain, pass over three trebles, one chain, six treble, turn, and work two chain, six 
doable under the one chain, * nine chain, pass more trebles on the top 6f the lay worked, join 
over four trobles, one double under the chain; to first picot of four chain, work six single enthe 
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288 NET VEIL AND BOEDER, ORNAMENTED WITH BEADS. 


top of six treble, six single down the side of ceeding scallop is the same. Sew the work on to 
square, join to the top corner of square with the a piece of cardboard, and fill in the scallop with 
last double, five double un4gr,the fire chain, two guipure, which is as follows: Sew the three 
double under the nine chain; two chain, pull lengths of'cotSton hoross, as shown in design, 
through the same picot as for the corner of square, then darn them backward and forward, making 
two chain, two double under the nine chain; re- them lie perfectly flat, and fastening off in the 
peat all round as for Qie first scallop. Each sue- centre. 



The foundation of this reil is net, dotted over < of tucked net, ornamented with beads, and fin- 
with beads. A portion of the border in the fhll \ ished with pearl edge. The pearl can be had. 
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These velvet necklets are suitable for quite j which the steel beads are closely sewn on each 
>ung ladies. The Maltese cross must have a I side. The stars are sewn upon the velvet, which 
j*dboard foundation, covered with silk, upon I is afterward lined with ribbon. 


etc., or they may be used for sofa-cushions, slip, 
pers, small table-cover, etc. r i Ley are worked in 
purse-silk, in cording, and lunj stitch. For 


These designs are suitable for ornamenting 


•hildrens dresses. anron**. flannel skirts, sacques, 


these latter, for children’s dresses, etc., use red 
or white embroidery cotton ; for flannel, use em¬ 
broidery silk, or linen floss. These patterns are 
very neat and showy, particularly for the articles 
they are designed for. 

«*ap 
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EMBROIDERY FOR CIOAR-CASE, 


BT BBS. JAN* WEAVER. 



The foundation is of black, violet, or any solid 

oolored velvet. The border is done in fine gold 
oord, or ch&in-etitched in gold thread, and the 
*190 


centre is worked in gold thread. Different on* 
lored purse-silks may be subetituted for the gold 
'thread, if preferred. 
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RUG, OR BED-SIDE CARPET. 


BT MBS. JAMB W IA Til. 



Tbia rug is made of piece* of doth of every « stitch. A quilling .of worsted braid hiii&he* the 
variety of color, with black for the stars forming edge, on red cloth or flannel, pinked out and 
the ground-work. All the separate pieces are j then qnilled. Line the rug with coarse canvas, 
embroidered with stars in different colored wool, j and cover with red flannel, which gives it a rich 
and the -neces joined together with button-hole Appearance. 


WORK-BASKET. 

BT M118. JANE WEAVER. 



The foundation may be made of pasteboard, 
covered with wadding and silk; over it is placed 
figured blond. The basket is bound and trim¬ 
med outside with ribbon, fastened with button- 
cole work. At the top of the ornamented parts 


of the ribbon, ft few long stitches in purse- 
silk are worked. The inside of the basket is 
finished with a ruche of quilled ribbon. Straps 
to hold scissors, stiletto, etc., are put inside the 
basket. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITOKIAI. CHIT-CHAT 

Lira Insurances.—W e are often asked, by onr sub-' 
sc ri bore, if we approve of life-insurances. We reply, that, 
in theery, wo do. A life insurance would seem, for example, 
particularly desirable, when a young man marries, who has 
no fortune. He is, perhaps, a clerk, or a mechanic, or a 
beginnor as a merchant; he has had no chance to lay money 
by; and if ho should die, his wife and children would be 
penniless. In such a case, an insurance on his life would 
appear, at first sight, to be a very wise precaution. 

But in practice it is quite different Unless the company, 
in which he insures, is perfectly solvent all his premiums 
go for nothing; and whon he dies, his widow finds that she 
Inherits only a worthless claim on a bankrupt or dishonest, 
concern. There are more life-insurance companies, that are 
worthless, than is generally supposed. As long as com¬ 
panies are now, and are doing a good business, and are 
therefore receiving largo amounts for premiums, without 
having to pap any, or but very fete, lone*, everything goes 
smoothly. But after companies have been in existence for 
twenty, or thirty, years, their policies begin to fall in : they 
have to disburse large amounts to those who die; and many 
of them, in consequence, become really insolvent and sooner 
or later, cheat their creditors. 

Corporations are said to have no souls. This would soem 
to be true of some life-insurance companies, at least; for 
they resort to any, and every raolerfiigo, to avoid paying 
the insurance. They pretend that the dead man was a 
drunkard, or that ho committed tmicido, or that he misre¬ 
presented the condition of his health when he took out his 
policy. The widow, In such cases, is put to great expense to 
got her money. Often sho does not got it at all. Every year, 
as insurance companies grow older, and thoir risks increase, 
theee pleas become more and more frequent. If you read 
the newspapers, you will see constant accounts of cases, in 
which lifo-insuranco companies resist the payment of poli¬ 
cies. It has come, in consequenco, to be a very serious ques¬ 
tion, whether, under the present condition of affairs, a life- 
insurance is, practically, to l>e recommended at all. 

There is another point that ought to bo considered. All 
life-insurance policies contain a clause, that, if the insured 
fails to pay the premium punctually, his insuranoo Li for¬ 
feited. Now it often happens, that a husband or lather after 
paying his premiums for ten, or even twenty, yeara, is pre¬ 
vented, by sickness, or other causes, especially if M hard 
times" come on, from earning his usual amount of money, 
and therefore lie fails to ;>ay his premium. The result is, 
that all he lia3 paid is forfeited; his insurance is revoked; 
and ho finds himself, with old age approaching, without any 
provision for his family. On the whole, we advise against 
life-insurance, unless you know your company. 

All New Subscriptions, from this date, whether from 
July, 1874 to July, 1875, or from January, 1874 to January, 
1875, must be at the new club rates. But on all such sub¬ 
scriptions, remember, tec pay the pottage. Subscribers, who 
have remitted at tbo old rates, will continue to pay the post¬ 
age, at their respective post-offices, till the end of the pre¬ 
sent year. 

Sate A Dollar by subscribing to M Peterson." All tho 
other first-class magazines are so much dearer, that even 
full-price subscribers, who pay us two dollars, got this muga- 
slne cheaper than they can get otliora, not so good, in clubs. 
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Toe Great Postage Bewric.—W e call attention, again, 
to the great reform in the postage laws, by which subscribers 
to magazines and newspapers, by sending their postage to 
the publisher, secure, at a lower rate and with absolute cer¬ 
tainty, the speedy and safe transmission of their periodicals 
through the moils. In order to meet this great reform, in 
the spirit with which it has been inaugurated, wo have added 
the postage, or rather a part of it, to tho club rates of 44 Peter¬ 
son,” (as will be seen in our Prospectus,) so that subscribers, 
when once they have remitted to us, will reccivo their maga¬ 
zines, monthly, at their respective offices, without further 
expense or trouble. 44 Peterson" will, hereafter, bo cheaper 
than ever. The reform is one, not only in a saving of ex¬ 
pense, but in the escape from annoyances and misunder¬ 
standings. Onco having subscribed, at the new rates, for 
44 Petorson," the subscriber need give herself, or himself, no 
more concern. There will be an end of disagreements with 
postmasters as to what is the proper postage. Every one 
will know, from the first, what thoir 44 Peterson" is to cost. 
Finally, the cost of 44 Peterson," under this new arrange¬ 
ment, will be less than ever, whon it is remembered that wo 
pre-pay the postage. 

Fichus or Evf.by Variety and Form continuo to be ex¬ 
ceedingly fashionable. In white lace they look charming 
over black faille dresses. Many fichus ure comixwcd of two 
rows of iace, eithor very deep Valenciennes, Alcn^on, Bruges, 
Argontan, or lloniton. There should bo two widths of the 
same lace, as the upper row turns over on to tho lower one, 
which should be the wider. Tho Marie Antoinette flehns 
are made with very long ends, and are composed of black 
lace, of Spanish blond, and of white blond embroidered with 
jet. For ovening wear colored China crojio fichus are worn, 
and likewise white cr6pe ones, tAmmed with black lace. 
Block crCpo fichus are edged with tassel fringes, and are 
worn as mantelets. In our 44 Every-Day” department, we 
give an illustration of one of* tbo most beuutiful of these 
fichus, a fichu waistcoat in Spanish lace. 

The Taste or Paris, in matters of drees, is universally 
acknowledged. But it is uot everybody who can afford a 
Paris costume. Tho styles, however, may bo copied, at a 
quarter of the original price, or even less. One of tho pur¬ 
poses of this Magazine is to furnish these styles. Nor does 
any other lady's book give theso stylos in tlieir entirety. 
Others fill their pages with tho patterns of third-rate and 
fourth-rate dress-makers: patterns that have neithor beauty 
nor novelty, and are only inserted because 1 1 .< dealers pay 
for the cuts in order to advertiso their goods But in theso 
pages only the latest and freshest novelties a*« given. With 
the aid of the colored steel fashion-plates in 44 retcreon," the 
fall-page engravings of new costumes, and the illustrations 
and descriptions in the 44 Every-Day Drosses," any lady can 
dress os stylishly as if she lived in Paris, yet alwuys keep 
her expenditure within her means. 

Bk Early In Tiik Field. —You cannot begin too soon to 
gBt up your clubs for 1875. Wo often have letters that say, 
“ If 1 had begun earlier, I could have sent you twico as 
large a list." Begin early, therefore, this year. The news¬ 
paper press unanimously admits that 44 Peterson's Maga¬ 
zine" has long been “both the best and the cheapest." And 
now, with our now club rates for 1875 (we pre-paying tbs 
postage) 44 Peterson" is cheaper ever before. 
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OUR New Premium Enoramno for 1875, is th* finest, i Bonus or Death. % Alfred Amdim. 1 voL, 8 vo., Edinburgh 
a* well as most coolly, we have ever issued. It Li about j and Loudon ; William Blackwood A Bone. —The author of this 
twice the »ue of “ Not Loot, But Gone Before,” and is a first- \ fine poem Is tut yet comparatively unknown In America, 
claw line and mezzotint engraving, after an original picture J lie has written, however, prior to thia, 44 Interlude's,** “ The 
by J. Enmugor. It oust, in all, two thousand dollars. No \ Golden Age,” “The Season," and “Madonnu’s Child,” and 
premium of equal valuo, wo boldly assert, will be offered by ) has won a deserved reputation in Great Britain. Wo con* 
any magazine for 1875. The subject is 44 Washington's wider “Rome or Death,” however, the best of his works. 
First Interview Witu Hu Wife.” The story, as is well j The story is founded on Garibaldi's attempt. In October, 
known, is quite romantic. Washington, on his way to join j 1807, to capture Rome, an attempt that led to the disastrous 
Gen. Braddock, in the great French and Indian war of 1754, ] defeat of Montana. The descriptions are very vivid. A 
stopped, with his orderly, at the White House, since so cole j martial fire burns along the lines. We see, as if present 
bra ted in the Virginia campaigns of M'Clellan, Lee and \ ourselves, the muster of the Italian patriots, their march, 
Grant. Here be met a young lady and beautiful widow, j the conflict, the rout of the Papal troops, the arrival of the 
with whom he was so fascinated, that the orderly, iustead 1 French soldiery, the bloody defeat. Thu action never lags, 
of being summoned within half anhoqr, as he had expected, j or only to get breathing spoil, and thon rushes on mors 
led Washington's horse up and down, nearly all day, while s intense than ever. The narrative glow? with metaphor and 
his enamored master was listening to the guy sallies of tho j simile, kindling as it goes, and culminating in the loftiest 
channi.ig Mrs. CustU. The result is matter of history. Mrs. < strains. Tho battle alone occupies sixty stanzas, “ told,” as 
Custis became the wife of the great hero, and was known, in 1 a cotemporary critic lias forcibly expressed it, 44 in one long 
after years, os Lady Washington. This is a picture that ought j breath, sustained to the close—a great, almost unique, feat 
to be in every household. TUe only way to obtain it, however, 1 of lyric strength.” The same writer adds, * 4 it is long sinca 
is to get up a club for 44 Peterson" for lt>75. Begin at once / j modern ears liuve rung to so thrilling u strum," a verdict in 
- < which we entirely coincide. 

No Deception In Iy. —The Humilton (N. Y.) Republican ] Anecdote Biographic * of Thacleery and Dickens. Edited by 
•ays of tliis magazine:—“Peterson is not like other low- ! Richard Henri/ StotUlard. 1 ©oZ., 12 mo. Ncte York: Scribner , 
priced magazines, expending all attention and ornamenta- > Armstrong •(* Oo. —This enterprising Arm has lately begun the 
tiou on its first numbers of each volume, and leaving the t publication of wlmt is called the “ Bric-u-llac Series,” in* 
balance of the year scarcely worth looking at, scarcely | tended to contain personal reminiscences and anecdotal 
worth reading. On the contrary, Peterson has always a biographies of eminent literary’ pei>»*iingos. To iuoi»t in 
fine engruving for a frontispiece, not a cheap wood-cut, but : the execution of this project, Mr. Stoddard has been en- 
an elegantly-finished steel-plate. Then oach succeeding gaged us editor; and no one more competent could have 
number shows the same car© in the pre;iaration of its liie- tieen selected. We have before us tho second of this series. 


rary contents, and as the year progresses, like fine writing- 
paper, it grows better with uge We have looked over the 
Augunt number with as much interest as any in the year. 
It is never too late to subscribe for this magazine.** 

i "* 

Our Colored Pattern, this month, is one to be worked 
on Java canvas, in black. These patterns are so popular 
that we are continually asked for new ones. This is one of 
the prettiest we have ever published. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Barope; or The Lost Library. A Nurel of Neic York and J 
Hartford. By F. B. Perkin*. 1 no/., 8 vo. Boston: Hubert* 
Brother *.—This is a very peculiar, yet a very striking story. 
Its author has the merit of originality; he does not write \ 
exactly like anybody else; he is always interesting, and 
often powerful. “ Scrupe" Is a novel of hxlay. Its charac¬ 
ters have evidently been drawn from real life, though from 
a region not accessible to every one; and hence, in spite of j 
Its truthfulness, there may be persons to think it exagge¬ 
rated. Ye t any one familiar with literature, or antiquurius, 
or dealers in books, will recognize how inimitable some of 


We do not thii.k that Mr. Foster’s Memoir, much ns it lias 
been lauded, gives any truer idea of Dickens, than this anec¬ 
dotal biography. Certainly, we can recall no book that 
brings Thackury up before us more vividly than this collec¬ 
tion of pu[>erB written concerning him, of which the best, 
jwrhaps, Is that from tho pen of the Hon. Wm. I). Reed, 
of Philadelphia, a most accomplished writer, who knew 
Thacker}’ intimately. Tho volume is handsomely printed, 
and tastefully bound. 

Bellhooil und Bondage. By Mr*. Ann S. Stephen*. 1 voL, 
12 mo. Philuda : T. B. Peierton A Brother *.—This is the most 
recent of Mrs. Stephen’s novels that has appeared in book 
form. Our readers are too weH acquainted with her rare 
powers, as a story-teller, to need any incentive to purchaas 
tho volume. The firm of T. B. Peterson and Brothers issues 
a complete edition of Mrs. Stephen’s novels, twenty-one in 
all, bound in cloth, full gilt buck, which would he a charm¬ 
ing gift for a lady's library; and we suggest it to lovers and 
husbands. Etch set is put ap in a neat strong box. 

Prudence Palfrey. By Thomas Bailey AUbich. 1 rol., 16 mo. 
Boston : James It. O good A Vo .—Few write is have Mr. Aid- 
rich s delicacy of touch. His *• Marjorie Daw” led us to ex¬ 
pect much from him, and he has not disappointed us in this, 


the portraits are. We only regret that the range of the \ hiB ,,UJtRnd 1,ort work - Always fresh, occasionally son ten- 
story is not wider, so that more persons could l»e Interested \ lio,,! ’* of ph*«rpsq»ie description, “ Prudence Palfrey” Li 
in it: authors make a mistake when they narrow their j a Btor > wo cordially recommend to our readers, 
range; they should keep on the open plains of life, where ! Rhyme* of Nonsense, Truth and Fiction. By Professor Chaucer 
everyUxly travels, If they would become popular, in other \ Jours, K\ //. B. With Illustration*by Sir Mi. h„el Angelo Raphael 
words, be understood and appreciated generally. \ Smith, C.J. B. 1 rol., small 4tn. Sew York: (i. IP. Carleton 


Jn His Name. A Story of the Waldensee, Seven IJumlred j & Go.—The illustrations to these nonsense rhymes are better, 
Year* Ago. By E E. Hide. 1 ©oZ., IG mo. Boston: Robert* ? un whole, tlian the rhymes themselves, though tho hitter 
Brokers.—This is a tale of very much more than ordinary j will be i*>puhir,iia good nonsense rhymesalways are. Thevol- 
merit. The subject, too, is one that will interest an un- > ume Is handsomely printed,atid is bound in ornamental cloth. 


usually large number of readers. The scene is laid at Lyons j The Hauling Club awl Handy Sjuuker Edited by (ieorge M. 
and in its vicinity. The story turns on the secret pass- \ Baker , No. I. 1 ©oZ., 1G mo. Boston . Lee A shipurd .—This 
word of the followers of Waldo. The book is printed w ith 5 is a selection of serious, humorous, patriotic, and o;h> rruad- 
that exquLite taste, which distinguishes all tho publications l ings and recitations, in prose and poetry. It is compiled 
of this fiiin, and which might be imitated with advantage j with bisto and judgment, and wo can cordially iecoinunmA 
by many J it. It is to be followed by others similar in cUzi-ucter. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Opinions of the Press. —The newspapers, which see all 
the magazines, and are able to compare one with the other, 
are necessarily the best judges of which is to be preferred. 
The newspapers, univeraally, pronounce in favor of “ Peter¬ 
son.” The Dexter (Mich.) Leader says:—“ Wo are more in 
favor of this magazine with each number: any one accus¬ 
tomed to * Peterson,' will not exchange it for any other of 
Its claa*.” The Hillsboro’ (N. H.) Bridge says:—“As a 
whole, ‘ lVtiT'on’ is the best.” The Biownstown (Ind.) 
banner says:—“ In everything that is beautiful and attrac¬ 
tive it is the favorite of the hollos, and undoubtedly one of 
the best monthlies in the world." The Meehanicsburg (Pa.) 
Journal says:—“ lias very sensible fashion-plutea, and is 
full of interesting stories, household hints, etc.” The Cam¬ 
den (N. Y. ) Advance says:—“ Tho best lady’s monthly for the 
money wo have over seen.” Tho Albion (N. Y.) Republican 
•ays:—“ It is the Queen of the Ludies’ Magazines.” Tho 
Greenville (Tenn.) Union says:—“ If you want an excellent 
magazine, excellent both for reading, and for most fashion¬ 
able styles, for wife, sister, or sweetheart, send for Peterson,” 
The Otaelie iN. Y.) Register says:—** It Is tho ne j)lu» ultra 
of ladies' magazines, and should be found in every home of 
taste and refinement” The Seymour (Ind.) Democrat 
•ays:—“A charming number Is tho last and if every lady 
would read it half tho cared of their lives would bo mndo so 
light that tho remainder would not seem a burden.” We 
roceivo hundreds of similar notices every month. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in tho United States; lor it has the largost circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson's Maoazlne, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kinocford's Osweoo Starch is used in all tho principal 
manufactories of laces and fine goods throughout Europe 
and America No preparation yet discovered gives so fino 
a finish ns the Silver-Gloss Starch, made by Mr. KLngs- 
ford at Osw ego. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BT ARRAU. MVEZXY, M. D. 

No. IX.— Cutaneous Diseases Continued. 

Popclae, or Pimples.— There are at least three species in¬ 
cluded within this order, viz^ strophulus, lichen, and Pru¬ 
rigo, which w e meet with m tho nursery, or in after life. 

These diseases consi.-t of mere enlargement, elevation, and 
hardening of the p ipillio of the skin. The former is a com¬ 
mon affection of infancy, and is generally supposed to be 
connected w ith dentition, and is called rod gum, the gum, 
or tooth rash, though the name, strophulus, is of Greek 
origin, and signifies a griping in tho bowels, with which 
the observant mother will notice it is essentially connected. 
One form oi stroplmjus often appears a few days after birth, 
alternating with a griping and purging, when no irritation 
from teething can possibly be present. This so-culled U oth- 
rash, (which is n misnomer,) consists of red points seated on 
the cheek*, forearms, back of the hands, etc., often ap)tear¬ 
ing In distinct, vivid red spots or patches, with no eleva¬ 
tion accompanying th»m. This Is tho intrrtlnetwi variety. 
The eo/erta*, or rink red gum, which sometimes covers the 
face, arm«, and legs, and is so tormenting at night ns to 
deprive the child of sleep, Is a moro severe and troublesome 
form. It commences with red elevated points, closely 
crowded together, which, at Irregular intervals, becomo ag¬ 


gravated. A viscid discharge oozes otit. which soon forms 
a crast, occupying patches of considerable space, and is then 
called the mOk-eeaH by some—a meaningless term. The 
Itching oftimes is Intolerable, and the inernsted parts being 
torn np by the child’s hands, raw and sometimes bleeding 
surfaces are produced. This form of strophulus commences 
about the sixth month, and often continues more or less 
severe til! the second, third, or fourth year, when neglected. 

Tho mother need not fear any disfigurement to result 
finally, though the deeply excoriated surfaces are causes of 
great anxiety. 

Mothers should not resort to any active treatment in 
these red-gum affections. Much lpjui 7 has resulted to the 
lnfiint or child, in the attempt to dry up tho scabby patches 
by applying washes and salves; and still moro unfortunate 
elTecfa havo ensued by mothers giving astringent*, or pare¬ 
goric, to check the diarrhea, often present in theao cases. 

The mild red gum, when connected with moderate purg¬ 
ing, may generally be safely left to nature, for, if suddenly 
arrested, It may lead to cerebral disease. 

A little oil, or spiced syrup of rhubarb, may b© given to 
snbdtto tlio griping, or magnesia, if acidity of evacuations Is 
manifest. When the eruption, from exposure or any cause, 
has been suddenly repelled, the infant should be placed In 
a warm bath, and take a few grains of Husband’s magnesia. 

In athcr cases, the warm bath, or sponging with tepid solu¬ 
tion of super-carbonate of soda, with simple laxatives, will 
be found useful. Lastly, during tho continuance of the red 
gum, tho mother should never permit her lwilie’s stomach to 
overloaded with breast-milk, much less tolerate any feeding 
of older children with an excess of even the mildest diet. 
Keeping tho stomach and bowels in perfect health, by pru¬ 
dence in nursing and feeding,. Is the surest means of hav¬ 
ing healthful childron, and more free from all cutaneous 
diJlNWOS. 

Homeopathlcally, these diseases are controlled by rkamo- 
mella, aided by puhatilla, where tho digestive organs are 
at fault. 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 

Thf Attraction of the Simplest Bouquet Is depen¬ 
dent exactly upon tho amount of thought put in iL How¬ 
ever pretty flowers may be individually, however sweet and 
shapely each one may bo In itself, if taken at random, and 
simply tiod together, flowers they are still, it i3 true; but 
they are no moro a bouquet, than the ran of the fingers, 
vaguely and wantonly, over the strings of a harp, is produc¬ 
ts ve of music. 

Their must be symmetry of general form, not mathemati¬ 
cal symmetry, but such as wo see in a birch or a chestnut— 
for n bouquet may, In general design l>o either light and,ten¬ 
der, or massive and sumptuous; but there must be accurate 
balance also of color, with plenty of white and green, and a 
nice concord of scents. Tho last-named particular, though 
often one of the least regarded, or never thought of at all, 
is in reality one of the most vital. The very name, “bou¬ 
quet," carries with it, indeed, this identical idea, Ixnng de¬ 
rived from certain ancient words which imply “perfection 
of odor.’* 

As regards colors, they reqnire to be Judiciously disposed 
ns to tone and contrast. All hues are good somewhere, but 
the best of the brilliant class may bo utterly lost as to effect 
by misarrungemeut; while delicate ones may be made to 
seem wan and worthless just for want of a little study of 
what constitutes a wise and friendly jnxtaposition. 

There arc flowers that should never be used in bouquets. 
For though It mnst be a remarkable plant indeed for which 
a suitable place could not bo found iu tho open garden, it is 
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quite a different thing when x*a have to bring the garden 
rays, ns it were, to a point. 

There is not a plant in existence that Is unfitted to give a 
charm or a tinge of splendor to scenes receptive of it; and 
In a certain serve there Is scarcely a plant that may not be 
utilized as a decorative object. Bnt the bouquet has limi¬ 
tations. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Oni ron Hydrophobia. —A German forest-keeper, sixty- 
two years of age, not wishing to carry to the grave with him 
an important secret, has published in the Leipzig Journal, 
a receipt he has used for fifty years, and which, he says, has 
saved several men, and a great number of animal*, from a 
horrible death from hydrophobia. The bite must be bathed 
as soon as possible with warm vinegar and water, and when 
this has dried, a few drops of muriatic acid poured upon the 
wound will destroy the poison of the saliva/and relieve the 
patient from all present or futuro danger. 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

We give, this month , receipts for cheap food and 
broths for the sick. 

Beef Tea .—Cut one pound of beef-steak into dice, reject¬ 
ing all skin and fat. Put into a stew-pan a bit of fresh but¬ 
ter the size of a bean; throw in the meat, and sprinkle over 
it a small pinch of salt. Cover the stew-pan closely, and 
set it on the range, at a low heat, to draw out the juice, 
which will take twenty minutes. Take care there Is no ap- 
pronch to frying, as that would dry up the extract and de¬ 
stroy the character of the tea. About every five minutes 
daring the process, drain away the gravy as it comes: if the 
meat is fine and fresh, there will be at least one-third of a 
pint, and when all is drawn, set it aside, either to use as ex¬ 
tract of beef, or to be added to the tea when finished. Now 
pat to the meat one pint of water, ami let it boil gently for 
half an hoar. Pour tho tea off, but do not strain it, as such 
nourishment as it contains lies in tho thick portion. Of 
course, if a patient is unable to take any solid this rulo will 
not apply, and the tea must then be strained oither through 
a linen or fiannol bag. Having drained off the tea whilst 
still boiling hot, put into it the juices at first extracted, and 
having taken off every particle of fat, it will be ready to 
serve. 

Another method of making beef tea Is to cut the meat into 
■mall pieces, cover with water, And simmer an hour. If it 
is allowed two or three peppercorns and a minced chalot— 
it is milder than onion—it will be a nice addition to the tea. 

Another good way of preparing beef tea is to cut the meat 
Into vory small pieces, and put It into a Jar having a closely- 
fitting lid, with cold water. The jar can be placed in the 
oven for an hour or two, according to the heat, or in asauce- 
pan of water, to boil for an hour and a halt 

In all cases where It can be taken, beef tea should be 
■lightly thlckeneo, and especially when bread is refused. 
Boiled flour is best for this purpose; genuine arrow-root 
may also be used. The yolk of an egg beaten up in the 
broth-cup, and the tea poured boiling on to it, is excellent. 

The meat from which beef tea has been prepared will 
make good stock, or be excellent, if properly treated, for 
the dinner of the family, who, be it remembered, have the 
chief of the nourishment in the fibre. 

It is important, in the preparation of beef tea, to preserve 
the fine flavor of the meat, and to use such scrupulously 
dean vessels that no foreign taste can be to it. 


Tho shin of beef should not be choeen for this purpose, for 
| it gives more gelatin than Juke. The best port Is boef- 
\ stoak or the neck; tho first will yield the most gravy, and 
docs not cost above two pence per pound more than the 
coarser portion of tho ox. 

The idea that beef toa should be boiled a long time in 
order to extract all the goodness of the meat is a mistaken 
one, for the gelatinous matter thus gained is comparatively 
of little value, whilst the delicate aroma of the tea is lost by 
long boiling. 

Mutton Broth. —For this purpose have tho‘scrags of necks 
of mutton, taking care that they are perfectly fresh. If 
kept a day after rut from tho sheep, they acquire a flavor 
which renders them unsuitable for making delicate broth. 

Having well washed the meat iu tepid water, cut it into 
small pieces, and put it into a stew-pan or stock-pot, with a 
quart of water to each pound of meat. If tho broth is not 
required strong, put another pint of water; add a pinch of 
salt, and so soon as the pot boils, skim tlio liquor, and ro- 
peat the operation until no more scum rises. If allowed, 
add two onions, a turnip, four white peppercorns, and, one 
hour before the broth 1 b finished, halfa small stick of celery. 
Let the broth boil for three hours, very gently, and then 
■train it If it be not immediately required, set it aside for 
the lkt to rise; bnt, if otherwise, plunge the basin into a 
vessel of cold water, which will cause the fat to rise rapidly, 
or, if the broth is strong enough to bear it, a few spoonfuls 
of cold water added, will have the same effect. Chopped 
parsley should be served with the broth, and, unless the 
taste of the patient Is well known, should be sent up 
separately, 

| Pick and wash the parsley, throw it Into a sauce-pan con- 
| taining boiling water, slightly salted; simmer for a minute, 
then chop finely. 

It is better and cheaper to make broth of several scrags of 
mutton than of the whole of one neck, for tho best end is 
not so suitable for tills purpose, and is expeneivo on aooount 
of the great demand for it for cutlets. 

The meat from which mutton broth has been made may 
be used os follows: Remove the meat from the bones, add 
to it a small quantity of fresh-boiled carrot, turnip, and 
onions, with a iittlo of the broth nicely seasoned; gently 
simmer together for half an hour, and you will then have 
as agreeable and nourishing a dish as need be. Caper sauce 
may be served with it. 

FsaJ Broth. —This is made in the Mime manner as mutton 
broth, choosing for it also the scrag end of the neck, and 
allowing a quart of water to each pound of meat, which 
will give a strong broth; add a turnip, two onions, celery, 
peppercorns, and a sprig of thyme and parsley, or any of 
them as may bo allowed. Veal broth is often thickened with 
rice or pearl barley ; but the majority of invalids dislike the 
flavor of both. Boiled flour is more delicate, and in most 
cases preferable, as it contains less starch than either rice or 
barley. Should either be ordered, hash an ounce carefully, 
put it in when the broth has been skimmed, and boil the 
whole gently for four hours. Finish in the same manner 
as mutton broth. 

Chicken Broth. —Fine young, but not fat, birds are required 
for Gils purpose. This broth may bo made in an economical 
manner by boiling the chicken Just sufficiently for eating, 
and then, either having sent the bird to table, or cut off the 
white meat and put It aside to make a little dish, returning 
the bones with one or both of the legs to the broth, and 
allowing it to boll two hours with an onion, a few pepper¬ 
corns, and salt, Or, the white meat may be cut from the 
breast, merry-thought, and wings before boiling, and used 
for making quenelles, or some other delicate dish, the re¬ 
mainder of the chicken being cut up to make the broth. 
Boil rather more than two hours, strain, take off all fat, 
; and serve. 
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Cheap Broth . —Take a sheep's head, with tongue or brains, 
and one pound of scrag of mutton or lean piece*. Thoroughly 
wash the head, put it on to boll for ten minutes In plenty of 
water, with a tablespoonfhl of salt; then, by pouring away 
this liquor, perfect cleanliness will be ensured. Pnt on the 
head, with the meat cut Into fine pieces, six onions, twelve 
peppercorns, half a pint of Embdon groats, two ounces of 
pearl barley, a tableepoonfal of salt, and a gallon of cold 
water. When the pot boils, shim it, then cover It closely, 
and allow ft to continue boiling gently for six hours. As 
the Uqnid reduces in the boiling, wator should be added to 
keep it to the original quantity. When done, strain It, and 
rub the onions, barley, and groats through a sieve. Take 
tho fat off the broth, add the thickening, boil up together, 
and serve. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ! 

To Keep Frtnh Butter for Winter Vue. —Wash, beat, and salt ! 
the butter in the usual way, taking care that it is entirely ; 
free from buttermilk. This done, pul aside any quantity of ' 
butter not required for present use into a common glazed pan, j 
in layers an inch and a half thick, and on each layer put a ! 
thin layer of fine salt, press it down tightly, place a cloth < 
on the top until the jar is full, which may be in a few weeks, i 
as a layer may be added each butter-making day until the 
Jar is full; then place a dry cloth on the top, and tie it 
down wiih thick paper or bladder until wanted. The pan 
or jar most used for this purpose has a cover, is brown out¬ 
side and yellow* inside. ! 

Dutch Sauee for FM.—Half a teaspoonful of flour, twp 
ounces of l.utter, four tablespoonfuls of vinegar, the yolks 
of tw ’0 eggs, the Juice of half a lemon, salt to taste. Put all 
the ingredients, except the lemon-juice, into a stew-pan; 
set it over the fire, and keep continually stirring. When it 
is sufficiently thick, take it off, as it should not boll. Tf, 
however, it happens to curdle, strata the sauce through a 
tanuny, add the lemon-juice, and serve. Tarragon vinegar 
may he u»*d instead of plain, and, by many, is considered 
far preferable. 

Tofre.— Put one pound of powdered loaf sugar with a tea- 
cupful of water into'a brass-pan. When the sugar is dis¬ 
solved add a quarter of a pound of butter beaten to a cream; 
keep stirring the mixture over the fire till It sets, when a 
little is poured on to a buttered dish; Just before the toffoe 
is done udd nix drojw of essence of lemon. Butter a dish or 
tin, pour on it tho mixture, and whon cool it will easily 
separate Irvin the dish. 

Ham Tbort.—Chop some ham (which has been previo-*»ly 
dressed) very small, and to a large tablespoonful of it add 
an egg well beaten up, a small bit of butter, and a little 
creAin. Mix all together over the fire till quite hot. Have 
ready some neatly cut pieces of bread, about the sUo of a \ 
crown piece, but a little thicker, fried in good butter; spread \ 
tho mix tun 1 on those, and servo th"m on a napkin. \ 

Ccrwt /or ,/ort.—One-third of yellow becc-wax, and two- ! 
thirds of finely-powdered rosin; put them together into a 
clean - imm ;ktn, and set it near the fire to melt aiowly ; 
when ill is :n< ,r.d remove it from the fire, and stir in finely 
powdered rnd brick dust nrtil it hi-comc* the consistency of 
sealing-wax; then dip the corked jar* in twice. 

Pot<<tr«4 d la AlaiOe —Peel the potatoes when 

boiled, and, after trimming them into the shape of large 
corks, cut them into slices half an inch thick; then place 
th* in in a sb u-p.in, with slim! green onions and min cod 
parse y, popp-r, - dt, and butter. iloiaWn them with stock, 
and b t Me m be wvll tossed, until the parsley i*cooked. 

To efirii lemot w.—Wrap each itreomitton ttssne paper, and 
ley u a-ki\ * ul oil H bhelf.so that tb y do not touch each Other. 
The *h»,;f should be in a dry, dark cupboard, free from 
draughts. 


To Blew Pnmea .—Put one pound of prunes into a small 
stew-pan, with four ounces of white sugar, a small stick of 
cinnamon, and three cloves; cover the water, put It to boll 
gently for three-qnarters of an hour, or until the prunes are 
quite soft; then tako them out, strain the syrup over them, 
and serve When cold. 


FA8HION3 FOR OCTOBER. 

Fio. i.—H ouse-Dress or Stkel-Gbat Silk.—T he trained- 
skirt Is made with one deep slant flounce, with a wide plait¬ 
ing abovo it Over the plain waist is worn a black velvet 
sleeveless basque, lined with straw-oolored satin, and trim- 
: mod with bands of jet; the silk sleeves are made with two 
; puffs and a deep rufflo at the hands, and finished with 
; bauds of black velvet and jet 

| Fio. ti.—E vening-Dress or White Oboandy, trimmed 
I with two Plain Flounces.—O ver-drees of pink organdy, 
j trimmed with two deep ruffles, embroidered in black ; the 
! waist is of tho pink organdy, with sleeves ami flehu of the 
white organdy. Pink rose tied with a black velvet bow on 
the breast; pink and white roses in the hair. 

Fio. hi.—Carriage-Dress.— The skirt is of rose-pink 
silk, made with one deep flounce, braided by a narrow 
ruching. Coat tunic of pale apple-green silk, short in front 
and trimmed with a narrow niffle of the silk. Small, green- 
1 silk bonnet trimmed with white feathers and black velvet 
ribbon. 

Fio. it.—Walkino-Dress.— The skirt is of black silk, 
trimmed with four scant, plain ruffles. The tunic is of 
fawn-colored cashmere, made with a puff at the bock, tied 
with long ends. The front coat sieeves and lapels at tho 
side are trimmed with large buttons. Bonnet of black net 
trimmed with fawn-colored ribbon and scarlet poppies. 

Fio. v. —Carriage-Dress of Dove-Colored 1‘oplin. _The 

skirt is made with a train, is puffed slightly at the back, 
and trimmed down each side with a ruffle of the poplin, 
headed by a band of black velvet The waist is made quite 
plain at the back, with a small, round point and with deep 
basques in front, edged with black velvet uud trimmed 
with large Mack velvet buttons. Black velvet rolling collar. 
Sleeves with wide ruffles of the poplin, with a black velvet 
twist. Hat of Mack vdvet and crimson rose*. 

Central Remarks.—W’u also give the ltack and front 
of a lady’B basque, which is rnado of chestnut-brown doth, 
i vith revei-s, cuffs, and porket of brown silk, of a lighter 
shade, embroidered in wool or pilk of tho darker brow n. 

Also the back and front of costume fora girl, of dark blue 
flannel, *orge, or cashmere. It is double-breasted, ami has 
large Louis XY. pockets at the aides. The bark is laid in 
hnx-p!aits from the nerk downward, and has a basque; the 
skirt is fi«*wn beneath the basque. Tho pockets, collar, 
n"\ enfl^nro of a lighter shade 'silk may K u.,ed if pre¬ 
ferred. 1 ) arid are pet on with a hand of either black velvet, 
or the widest military braid. 

Also, the hack and front of a suit for a hoy of about nix 
years of age. Either fine cloth, ra.-hmero, lim n, or pique 
may he us-d. The skirt U kilt-plaited, and attached loan 
under waistcoat Over--jacket, trimmed —'th large pockets 
! and cuffs. If mad" of pique, the costume may he edged with 
| narrow Emrilsh embroidery; if of the other materials, braid 
’ may be used, or only a simple hern. 

Wo also give various styles of linnets, and two he.nd- 
| drones one showing the increased tendency for tlm hair to 
'• creep down th" hack, end the other a dainty cap of thin, 
j white muslin, in the Charlotte f’nrday style, trimmed with 
' pink ribUms, and edg'd with hire. The Unmet, which 
w thk *»p, U made of Mack silk, emhnddervd 
; with Jet, and has a niiifling of blue standing up around the 
\ front, and has the cape also lined with Hue; a black aigrette 
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■tanda up in front, and a blu* feather forma the ooronet. 
Three tea rosea ornament the capo at tho back. 

The eodareUe is of pink silk, edged with lace, and baa a 
standing-up ruffle of mjx line; it forma a beautiful addi¬ 
tion to a black silk drees. Skirts that cling clotoly in front 
are indispensable; but the long or short tunic, the plain or 
much-trimmed skirt, the close or open body, are worn at 
option. Nothing seems oot of place in the way of puffings 
or looplngs, only they are much too intricate to be de¬ 
scribed. Sash ends and loops appear here and disappear 
there in a marvelous manner; yet so mo of tho most ele¬ 
gant dresses which we see are very plain. This style, how¬ 
ever, requires a richer material than the former one, and is 
leas youthful. As the closely-dinging aklrt Is the fashion, 
the ruffles in front must be very scant, if ruffles are used; 
but longitudinal trimmings, bands, stripes, and puffs, are 
more suited for this style of dress. 

The new fill colors are all dark, but very rich j nut and 
chocolate browns, leaf and invisible greens, marine blues, 
wine and maroon reds, smoke and steel grays, with blue or 
green tints, are all fashionable, and it is most dihlcult to 
select among so many beautifol ones. 

One of Worth’s novelties is tho coachman's cape, and is 
quite popular for a simple drees. Imagine a Polonaise made 
of light cloth or of iron-grey twilled woolen material, bor¬ 
dered with a deep hem of a darker shade. Tlris Polonaiso is 
but slightly open in front, and it forms at the back two im¬ 
mense points, w hich would fall as a long tmin if allowed to 
trail, only they are fastened up with buttons sewn at tho 
waist But w hat gives the effect of a coachman’s cont to 
this Polonaise is the addition of two pelerines, the lurger of 
which does not fall below the center of tho back; one of 
these capes is light, the other dark. 

YVhaph should always follow tho outlines of tho dress, 
therefore they are all cut with a good deni of “spring” nt 
tho back, so as to fall loosely over the puff of the skirt; but 
aro made quite flat in front, filling cicely to tho per-on. 
One of tbe simplest and prettied that we have geen la an 
imported English walking jacket of Mack cloth. It is 
doubk-breu. t*-d in front, not very long, and buttoning close 
down, and id ir.uln like tho old-fashioned basque of years 
ago, nearly fitting to tho figure at tho bark, with a great 
deal of “ spring’’ to the skirt, which sits beautifully over the 
full tunic <»f tli" dress. Tbs sleove* are tho usual coat sit eves, 
without cuffs, but with a very elaborate braiding up tho 
arm, half way to the elliow. 

Bonnet -» and IIats, during this month, undergo but little 
change, as old ones are usually ret rimmed with dark ribbons 
and flowers, velvet or fathers. One of tho prettiest we 
have seen f,,r a young girl is a hat of Mack straw, with a 
wide brim, Inning a wr* ith of searl* t jvq.pies on the out¬ 
side, ard a u r n;h <»f the same flowers iii-idc, but of much 
smaller si/". 11 It tk ugh economy dietnpH th" red immin;: of 
old hcadg ,ir. M»- * fill l.i-ldons are never decided. Th ‘ small 
hat or boon r lias given place to huger ones, though not 
w ithout a d. ipml", and wo notice that for full ilr.a, o^a- 
■ions the Mmnet are smaller than those ordinarily mom. 
To describe th * different forms that those bonnets assume 
would be unp'-s-iMe; but tho brims art wid" »nd flaring, 
and must l*e turned up somewhere, either directly in front, 
at the £id°, or the back ; those turned up in front are orna¬ 
mented then with a flower or bow of ribbon. String-or 
long ends ar.- not worn. The same tints prevail fc bonnets 
that w.* sou in dress g yds, only in lKmneU.tUuy ace 
ened up by "oiul iuat 11 s with other tint*, noarly tlv.jy* 
pretty, of.cntirm s ritlier startling, but stylish. Black vel¬ 
vet and i-ri.o r eat:n, or bh.icl; ami r,^ c , or pale blue or 
p.jppy, gray and cypress green, i^ech color and brown, 
chocolate brawn’,ind tnrqu ise blue, clnret and buff, an 1 
on threat ~h a’! th" m t of a mil’im r’s fancy. 

STAigJ .KITFS and posAqrs of blue stocl are 


now to be Been on chnoet every head-drem, and on many 
bonnets: they are very effective, particularly on fklr hair. 
Many of the blue steel buckles are need for fastening Ilia 
hair that is worn as a plait down the back, and this fashlsrx 
is making such rapid progress tliat it is likely to be univer¬ 
sally adopted. It has the great defect of the hair rubbing 
against tho back cf tbo dress, and consequently soiling ft; 
but, what with the violin backs and the new mode of mak¬ 
ing an open point in the centre of tho hawk, and trimming 
it with lace or tulle, there Is some means of easily repairing 
the mischief the friction of the hair would inevitably bring 
by Its dangerous contact 

Jet blue spangles, and in some few cases of bad tmte, 

colored beads are seen on the winter bonnets. 

The most convenient dolmans for wearing at all times 
and upon all occasions, are those made of very fine black 
cloth, and embroidered nil over In the vermicelli pattern 
with silk, mixed with vermicellis of soutache. 

The Cilatf.laiKK B.io appears to have become an indis¬ 
pensable addition to all morning costumes. The most dra¬ 
in unical plan to adopt is to select a Mack velvet one, and to 
have your monogram embroidered on it. Such a chate¬ 
laine bag or “aumonifcre,” as It is called, can bo warn with 
almost any costuino. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia. i. — GinL’s Costvme.—T he petticoat is of blade Tel- 
veteen, laid in full plaits. The tunic is of blue cashmere, 
trimmed with worsted laco, und is very much Imnched up. 
A round cape covers the waist. White felt hat with white 
feathers, and bluo ribbon. 

Fio. ii. — Ghil’s Costume or Sn.vrn-CnAY Foplin.— Ths 
skirt Is plain, and laid in deep kilt ph'.ito. Plain basque, with 
a wide ihorry-colored bow at the back, checked with block. 
Black straw hat, trimmed with bum lies of cherries. 
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BORROWING TROUBLE. 

BY HELEN B. THORNTON. 


“What shall I do, if Susan leaves me?” said 
Mrs. Towne, in despair. “ I declare, I’m ready 
to give up. I’m quite out of heart I” 

“ There’s an old provei-b,’ ’ answered her neigh¬ 
bor, Mrs. Strong, “ that there are ‘ as good fish 
in the river as ever swamand the longer I live, 
the more I see its truth and sense. There are 
plenty other Susans to be had, my dear.” 

Mrs. Towne was a tall, angular woman, with a 
sharp face and a red nose, who was always worry¬ 
ing about something. Her friend, Mrs. Strong, 
said she was thin because she borrowed trouble. 
Mrs. Strong herself was plump and rosy, had a 
bright eye, and was always ready with a joke 
and a laugh ; and the cheery sound of her laugh 
was itself a cure for the heartache. Both women 
were about the same age. 

“I don’t know,” auswered Mrs. Towne, rue¬ 
fully. “ Help seems to be getting worse and 
worse all the time. I’m sure it wasn’t so when 
I was young.” 

“Perhaps not, my dear,” said Mrs. Strong, 
with the least bit of sarcasm, “for you may be 
younger than I am. But I remember, in my 
mother’s time, I used to hear just the same com¬ 
plaint, and that grandma would laugh, and tell me 
not to believe a word of it, for things were really 
not getting worse, and. that there was just as 
much trouble with servants in her day.” 

“Well, perhaps there was, but it don’t seem 
to me so. Here, now, they do say the small¬ 
pox is about, and I’m sure we shall have it 
among us afore long.” 

“In the old time, my dear, before vaccination 
was discovered, the disease was bin times as fatal 
as now, so that in one respect wo are better off 
than our grandmothers were.” 

“Well, then, there’s typhus. It’s getting 
worse every year, the newspapers tell us; some- 
ihing about bad drainage, I believe.” 

“ People used to have typhus, and die of it by 
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scores, and yet hardly know what was the matter 
with them.” 

“ But you’re quite wrong about Susan,” said 
Mrs. Towne, returning to her first grievance. 
“ Baby will be teething this summer, and what¬ 
ever 1 shall do without Susan, 1 can t tell. What 
right has she to get married?” 

Little, jovial Mrs. Strong laughed heartily at 
this. “ I'm afraid, as much right,” she said, 
good humoredly, “ as you or I had. Have you 
tried to get one to fill her place ?” 

“What’s the use? I know I shan’t succeed. 
Some worthless creature will come, that will let 
baby fall, and then it will be a cripple for life. 
Oh, dear 1” 

“But try. Don’t give it up in this way. 
There’s just as many chances for a good nurse 
applying as a bad one; and if you examine their 
recommendations, and trust a little to your own 
eyes, the probabilities are you will make a good 
selection.”' 

“It’s no use. There’ll never be another Susan.” 

“ Come, come, I’ve kept house as long as you 
have, and can’t afford to pay any higher wages 
than you do, yet I have managed to get along, 
and find plenty of Susans. Of course, one don't 
get an angel for what we pay a week. But if 
one servant goes, I look out for another, and 1 
always expect beforehand to secure as good a 
one as I lose. So in everything else. I tell you, 
my dear Mrs. Towne, life is a good deal more what 
we make it, than, at first, one would suppose. 
If we take things hard, they come hard. If we 

I take them easy, they generally smooth their path 
for themselves.” 

“ I never knew people to get along who did 
that. We are not fed as the ravens are. We’ve 
got to work and worry.” 

“Work, yes! Worry, do I At least not too 
| much. I never meant one should make no effort. 
1 To sit down, with one’s hands in one’s lap, is 
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IN THE SWING. 


face and graceful figure. She saw, very soon, \ 
that he was the best dancer in the room. So, 
when a waltz struck up, and he asked her to join 
in it, she could not resist. “ If I don’t dance with 
him,” she said to herself, “ the other girls will j 
6fty he didn’t ask me; and that would never do.” 

Kitty had never enjoyed a waltz so much. She 
forgot the ridiculous episode in the swing, forgot 
the stranger’s cool effrontery, forgot everything 
but the dreamy musio and the rhythmical mover 
xnent of her companion. When the band stopped, 
she sighed, involuntarily, wishing it was all to go 
over again. 

Balls, picnics, and croquet parties followed 
each other in rapid succession, for the summer 
was a gay one. Kitty and young Mr. Mortimer 
were together almost constantly. Somehow, 
Kitty fell into the habit of expeeting Rupert 
always, as her special iesoort; and he began to 
feel that no one but he had a right to Kitty, and 
to be very jealous, when others attempted to pay 
her attentions. As yet, however, no words of 
love had passed between them; for Rupert, now 
thoroughly enamored, feared to ruin all by too 
premature an avowal; especially as, once or twice, 
when he had ventured to approach the subject, 
Kitty had suddenly grown haughty and cold. 

A final picnic had been planned, to dloee the 
season. It proved a great success. The day 
passed merrily en, until luncheon-time. Rupert 
had made up his mind to have a quiet ramble 
with Kitty, after this meal, and if things went 
well, to speak of his love. But be bad counted 
without his cost, for when luncheon was- over, 
and he had got rid of his aunt, Mrs. Judge Stacy, 
who had ealled him to her side to wait oil her, 
1 q ! Kitty had disappeared. . Full of jealous fears, 
and determined to find out who;his rival was, he 
set forth through the woods to discover Kitty. 
He had not gone far, before her favorite dog come 
bounding toward him, jumping and' barking, and 
manifesting the greatest delight at seeing him. 
But when Rupert stopped to pat; his name-sake, 
the dog darted ahead ; then stopped and looked 
wistfully at Rupert, and then rushed on again. 
“ What can he mean?” said Rupert. 

A sudden fear seized him that something was 
wrong, and he hurried on, the dog ntpidly lead¬ 
ing the way. - . 

At last, in an opening of the woods; on a moss- 
covered rock, he saw Kitty, pale, breathless, and 
apparently ir pain. 

In a moment he was at her aide. All his jeal¬ 
ousy was gone. Love was uppermost. 

“ Oh, darling 1” he cried, “ what is it? Thank 
God, I have found you.” 

** Oh t Mr. Mortimer,” she cried, with a little 


sob, “ how glad I am to see you. I began to think 
I would have to stay here all night alone. I’ve 
sprained my ankle, so I can’t walk. What shall 
I do?’ 1 Aqd she burst into tears. 

_ Our hero took both the little bands, and held 
them tightly in his own, while he questioned her 
anxiously as to the accident, relating meantime 
how he came to find her. 

“But how?” exclaimed Kitty, ruefully, when 
he had done, “ how am I ever to get back? t 
don’t believe I can walk a step.” 

“ Of course you can’t. Who said you could ?** 
cried Rupert. “But you’ll get back right, all 
the same, for I intend to carry you.” 

“ Carry me!” Kitty gave a little scream, and 
shrank backhand covered her face with both 
hands, for She felt the hot blood in her cheeks. 
“Oh, no! that will never do,” and she blunder¬ 
ed out, unthinkingly, “ what will people say ?” 

. But Rupert did not stop to reply to this ques¬ 
tion. Very little cared he whst people said. 
Without a word he put his arms about Kitty, and 
lifting her bodily from her feet, walked off with 
her as if she had been a feather-weight. 

At first, Kitty struggled a little, but the strong, 
manful arms held her close, and soon she began 
rather to like it, and to think it all very delight- 
fuL ** At any rate,” shesaid te herself, “ I can’t 
help it; he is too masterful to resist.” With this 
Comforting conclusion, her fair head sank on his 
shoulder r and for the first time in her life Kitty 
l knew what it was to be supremely happy. 

Rupert carried his lovely burden to his own 
buggy, which stood apart from the crowd, and 
; carefully placed Kitty in it. 

“ There now,” he said, “ I shall take you home, 
immediately, and stop for a doctor on the way. 

: Nobody Can drive yon, with so little pain, as t 
eani,” he added, seeing she was about to object. 
“ Besides, you must begin to obey me, so as to get 
yofir hand in, for you are going to be my wife, 
you know.” 

“Your wife!” cried Kitty. She gave a pout, 
and a toss of her head, but she btasbed, and not 
with anger either. Yes! blushed to the tips of 
; her dainty ears, 

“Of course,” retorted Rupert, as he stepped 
softly into the buggy, and took his seat beside 
her, looking half-taucily, half-fondly into her 
eyes, which fell before him. “ I’ve meant it All 
along. Didn’t you?” 

“Really, you are the most 1 impudent puppy' 
I ever saw,” retorted Kitty, bursting into laugh* 
ter in spite of herself. 

But, for all that, she did not repulse the kiss, 
with which, before starting, Rupert though! it 
\ necessary to fortify himself for the journey. 
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What more is there to tell? Very little. For , 
Kitty and Rupert were married early in the 
autumn, and were superlatively happy. 

“Do you know,” said Rupert, one day, ‘‘that 
it was the merest accident we ever knew each 
other? I had come down to my imete's, for a 
single night only, when I saw you in the swing, 
and my whole Ufa was changed. 1 fell in love at 


first sight, and resolved to stay, and make your 
acquaintance, even if it took all summer.” 

“So I owe my happiness,” answered Kitty, 
archly, M to my ihithftil dog—dear old fellow— 
being off guard that afternoon.” 

«* And to an ‘ impudent puppy’ coming along.” 
retorted Rupert, with a kiss, “just in the nick of 
time, and taking hi* place/’ 


LADY MAY. 

■ T JAMBS J. MilllUS. 


You* terraced manrion, wondrous grand t 

A sweet home-picture is to me; 

And from my palace in the sea 
I look to yours upon the land, 

When, after pleading all in vain, 

Yon watched my ship sail down the bay; 

Nor asked me to returnetgaiu— 

Ah, that was cruel, Lady May ! 

Twice ten long years the friendly sea 
Has rocked me fondly on his breast, 

And all my trouble and unrest 
Are gone, and 1 return to thee, 

A chastened spirit, captive still, 

But hoping, through the long delay, 

That time would change your haughty will, 
And teach you Wisdom, Lady May. 

Oh, could you now but yield your pride, 

And once forget yoWr noble birth, 

To stoop, at last, to meaner earth, 

And constant in this faith abide, 

My earnest heart would fly to thee, 

If all the world should bid me stay; 

No syren voice In earth or sea 
Could charm me Arum thee, Lady May. 


’Tiseed to see ounron eo lew, 

, And know that it might set serene, 
While two decades lie stark between 
To-day and that lost long ago, 

When, fresh and fldr, you proudly stood, 
A queen whose dictum love obeyed, 

And sadly wronged your womanhood, 

In wronging him whose heaven you mode. 

Oh, Lady May, your pride may fell. 

Your beauty leave you thin and old; 

The love that is not bought with gold 
May turn and leave you when yon call. 

And when yon see, at last, too late, 

The sad mistake you made that day. 

You dare not call It cruel fate 
That sent me from you, Lady May I 

But should yon still disdain the vow 
Which once in union bound ns twain, 
i And send your sailor back again 
To ride the windrtoesed waves as now. 
Know this, while now 1 say adieu, 

And trim my sails and go my way, 

That one fond heart win yet be true. 
And breathe its blcesing,Lady May. 


OCTOBER. 

BY LYDIA DAVIS THOMSON. 


The laughing Spring long since bade us adieu, 

And Summer’s rudiaut hours have faded too; 

And while the waning year grows sad and sober, 

We greet again the red and goM October, 

Whose low and pensive winds are weirdly sighing— 
The year U dying. 

And wheresoever rests ear lingering gnse, 

We see the beauty of our Autumn days; 

Sad Autumn days, the time we love the best. 

When Nature in her richest gnrh is drest, 

And low and pensive winds are weirdly sighing—* 
The year is dying. 

Fast fading yetr, oh, can ye tell me, say? 

The thoughts ye bring to me from day to day, , 

Th« while I watch your leaflets coming down; 


Each tiny leaf, the red, the gold, the brown, 

While low and poindve winds are weirdly sighing- 
The year Is dying. 

Fast fading year, I have not told you all 
The thoughts ye bring while leaflets rustling fall, 
And your sweet words are whispering In my ear, 
Oh, child of earth, your better home’a not here; 
And as they pass they breathe to me, low sighing— 
You, too, are dying. 

Sad Autumn winds, I love the dirge yo sing, 

Dear, dying year, I love the thoughts ye bring! 

And when life’s Autumn days shall come to mo, 
Like yours, may mine serenely happy be; 

Dear, dreamy winds, ye answer me, low sighing— 
The year is dying. 
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MX MARIETTA BQLLRY 


“Buy my lilies! Buy my lilies! Oh!/Will 
no one buy my lilies ?** 

It was a sweet, pathetic voice that spoke, the ; 
voice of a child: and the tones were inexpres¬ 
sibly plaintive and sorrowful. 

I was suffering the first great agony of my life. 
That day my mother had died. She was my only 
surviving parent, and when my father had gone 
down to the grave, broken-hearted, ruined by DT 
false partner, who hadescaped to Europe with his 
plunder, she and I had fought the battle of life 
together, until we had come to love each other as 
few sons ever love, or few mothers. It was in 
my nineteenth year, that I first saw, as the sul¬ 
try, mid-summer days approached, that she was 
failing. A little longer, and I knew she was 
dying. Dying, before her time, worn down by 
toil and sorrow, having given her life-blood to 
educate her child. What wondor, when I real¬ 
ized all this, when l knew certainly that I was 
to lose her, that everything seemed dying to me 
—life, hope, ambition I 

She died blessing her boy, brave, martyr-like 
to the last. I knelt by her side till the last faint 
whispers had ceased, till the dear hand had 
ceased to re»*orn my pressure. Then, when the 
lips I kissed so wildly refused to answer back my 
kisses for all time, I rushed away, out into the 
streets, anywhere, anyhow, trying vainly to 
escape from my sorrow and despair. I was more 
than half-crazed. I saw nothing, heard nothing, 
till, all at onee, that thin, piping, plaintive cry 
smote on my ear. 

“ Buy my lilies! Boy my lides! Oh!” almost 
in despair, “ will no one buy my lilies?” 

The profound pathos touched and arrested me. 
My breaking heart recognized in those sorrowful 
tones the mystio fellowship of suffering. 

I turned and looked around. Just before me, 
on the cold door-steps, sat a child of seven or 
eight years old, with a basket of lilies beside her, 
and a bundle of lilies in her. hand. Perhaps she 
saw some pity in my free, something different 
from what Bhe had seen in others, who had passed 
by, for as she met my eye, she sprang up and 
came to me, and oh! what a sweet face it was 
that she raised so trustingly to mine, with great, 
toft eyes of the darkest violet, and burnished 
brown hair. 

I botight her flowers, and asked her of herself. 

. 816 
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She told , me her story. Her father had been a 
clergyman, who had Qorne from England with 
nothing but his profession, and he and her mo¬ 
ther had died within a week from each other,* 
leaving her penniless. She had no friends. But 
the womab they hod boarded with had taken 
pity ou her, and had given her flowers to sell. Only 
that mofriing, however, this kind friend had been 
Stricken down with paralysis, and her husband 
had turned the child ont of doors, saying, it whs 
as much as he could do, now, to support his own 
family. 

“And where shall I go?” said she, with the 
great tears filling the violet eyes. “ I have no 
home, nothing but the great, lonesome streets.** 

I thought, as I looked down into her beautiful 
face, what a cruel place the street would be for 
such a white lamb. I dont know what she read 
in my countenance* but she looked up eto con¬ 
fidingly, so trustingly, as she asked me again, in 
her sweet, pathetic voice, “aud where shall I 
go?” that I said to her, “you shall go home 
with me.” As 1 uttered the word “home,” the 
thought of what home was to me now flashed 
upon me, and tears, blessed tears, relieved my 
half-crazed brain. 

“What makes you cry?’* she said, artlessly, 
and putting up her little hands, brushed the 
tears off, while her lips quivered with sympathy. 

Thus, in that hour of sorrow, of agony, a 
comforter crept into my heart. 

I determined 1 would keep the child. Just 
before iqy mother’s last illness, my sister Marie 
hod come to live with us. She was much older 
than myself, a daughter by a former marriage, 
S and had been living in a neighboring city, in great 
! splendor, with her husband. When my father died, 
\ my mother had applied to Marie for help to educate 
j me ; but the answer was cold and selfish. “ I can- 
| not offer you a home,’’ Bhe wrote, “ for my house 
| is always frill of company. Nor can I do any- 
| thing for your son. My htisbahd says it takes 
$ all we can get to live as We do, and that yon are 
J only a step-mother, after all.” I remember well 
5 how my mother burst into tears as sbe read the 
< cruel letter* But time brings its revenges. The 
| day came when Marie, widowed also, and also 
1 penniless, came to beg for a roof to shelter her, 
! and a orust of bread for her«elf and her boy. 
I This was only a few months before my mother 
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died. By that time, I haul finished my education, 
and had established something of a home for our¬ 
selves. 1 had worked hat'd, and al an uncongenial 
employment ; but my salary was a good one, and 
I cared for nothing else, because I could now sur- 
rouud my dear parent with comforts. Thus it 
came to pass, thpt, even after my mother’s death, 

I had a home to take this poor child to. 

At first Marie objected. It was her cold- : 
hearted, selfish, calculating way. But when, a 
few weeks later, a great uncle of my mother ; 
died iu India, and left me hfs fortune, she ceased 
to expostulate; for even she could no longer find \ 
an excuse for casting this poor, little waif out 
upun the world unfriended. But though wealth 
had come to me thus unexpectedly, I was not 
happy. “ Oh ! if it had come sooner, a year 
ago,” I cried in my agony, “ when it might have 
saved thy life, dear mother.” My home was a 
hard, unsympathy zing one. So I threw myself, 
heart and soul, into business, as many a man has 
done before, as many a man will do yet, not to 
make money, but to find forgetfulness. Wealth 
flowed in on me. 1 soon had trebled my fortune. 

I now bought a country-seat, about thirty miles 
from town, and placed my sister in it as mistress. 

I sent Lilian, for that was my little ward’s name, 
to an excellent boarding-school, and I put my 
young nephew, Lynn, first to a boy’s academy, 
and afterward to college. 

My home, as I have said, was unsympathyzing, 
and not a happy one. But gradually achange came. 
As the years rolled by, and my ward grew up to 
womanhood, so lovely in her fresh beauty, so 
sweet in her tendor, womanly way, I began un¬ 
consciously to dream a dream of bljss. She had 
been at home a half year, and she had seemed 
so happy to be at home, so glad and happy to be 
by my side, reading to me, or with me, singing 
the songs I loved best, riding on horseback with 
me through the pleasant country lanes, walking 
with me, or sitting silently on a low foot-stool, by 
the side of my great arm-chair in the library, 
while I smoothed out her long waves of burnish¬ 
ed brown hair, that I grew to hope she loved me. 

Sometimes, as I would look down upon her 
fondly, she would lift her eyes to my faoe, and I 
fancied I could read a sweet story there, in those 
great violet eyes. A sweet story of a blessed 
future, of home, and rest, and happiness. But 
I would take no unmanly advantage of her youth 
and inexperience, I said to myself; she should 
go into company ; she should see other men, 
younger, handsomer than myself; she should 
choose for herself. 

From all thU I had a rude awakening. My 
nephew had graduated, and returned home j and 
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he and Lilian were, of course, very much to¬ 
gether. For awhile I thought nothing of it. But, 
one day, Lynn came into my library, and after a 
little, embarrassed pause, asked if he oould say 
a few words to me. 

I must describe my nephew. He had the good 
looks of the Lynns in an exceptional degree, 
“my share,as well as his own,” as his mother 
had often told me. To me, who bad never had 
any youth, there was something wonderfully tak¬ 
ing in his easy grace of manner, polished self- 
assurance, and high animal spirits. The fault¬ 
lessness of his dress, the very tie of his cravat* 
his gallant, nonchalant air, the atmosphere of 
success and happiness that seemed always to sur¬ 
round him, had something almost awe-inspiring 
in it. And now, even before he began to speak, 

I divined his purpose, and my heart turned to 
ice within me. 

“ I intend to marry Lilian, uncle,” he said, 
feeling his incipient mustache. “ I suppose yon 
have noticed how much we have been together. 
It’s not only her beauty, and accomplishments, 
and sweet disposition, however—it's, ahem 1 well 
it’s also something of a matter of principle.” 

I was too unnerved to command speech. I 
could only nod in silence. My brain was reel¬ 
ing. All my bright visions were whirling into 
chaos about me. I saw how blind I had been. 
It was not love, it was only gratitude, that I bad 
read in Lilian’s eyes. What, indeed, could I, older 
by fifteen years than this gay, gallant young 
fellow—the very ideal of a young girl—what 
could I, worn with care and grief, hope for, when 
he was by ? 

“Yes, uncle, I consider it a matter of prin¬ 
ciple. Were it not so, I might have hesitated in 
offering her toy hand; but I have received un¬ 
doubted evidence that her happiness is in my 
power. The knowledge came to me in two dif¬ 
ferent ways, and I feel that I ought not, os a man 
of honor, to trifle with her 1” 

I turned my head slightly, and looked toward 
the window. The sun had gone down behind a 
bank of gray clouds, that seemed like a barren 
mountain range, and a wild wind was tossing the 
oak-trees in the park. But the scene was not 
more desolate than my heart. 

I was saying this to myself, as Lynn’s smooth, 
- self-assured voice went, on, glibly, 

“You mnst remember Edith Barker, uncle, 

; whom we met at the sea-shore, during my last va¬ 
il cation. Tou must hare seen, any one with any 
; penetration must have discovered, from my coun- 
; tenance, ami from some unguarded expressions 
; that I gave utterance to, that I was pleased, nay, 
\ more than pleased with her. I will tell you. 
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frankly, Uncle Lynn, as I am admitting yon into 
my confidence, that I felt for that young lady a 
sentiment of warm admiration, that might have 
ripened, under favorable circumstances, to a de¬ 
voted attachment. And I am positive that she 
returned the sentiment frilly. Not that I made 
any particular effort to win her attachment; but 
people have been kind enough to say that I pos¬ 
sess some personal attraction.” • 

He was standing gracefully on the hearth-rug, 
in front of the grate, as he spoke, with one arm 
leaning on the marble mantel. And as I looked 
up at him I could not wonder that he was vain 
of his personal appearance. I think I never saw 
a handsomer free, or a more graceful, manly 
figure. And good-hearted he was too. And I 
knew that this self-conceit and assurance, which : 
was rather unpleasant now, would wear away as 
his beard lengthened. 

“Yes, uncle, I feel assured that I might have 
won Edith Barker, had not fate intervened in the 
form of Lilian. But, since I ret urned home, your 
ward’s beauty and sweet disposition, and charming 
aooomplighments have, I will not deny, affected 
my heart deeply. BUt I doubt if these attrac¬ 
tions would have sufficed, had not an unexpected 
revelation been made to me. A person who is 
in the confidence of Miss Grey” —I knew it must 
be his mother—“ informed me that she loved me 
devotedly; and last night I made the discovery 
for myself.” 

I rose and walked to the window, where I stood 
looking out on the dull, gray earth, fbr the sun 
had now quite gone down, and the wild branches 
of the oak trees, before me, waved and moaned 
in the high wind, that was sweeping desolately 
past. 

“I was out walking,” continued Lynn, “and 
I chanced to approach the little rustic bridge, 
that spans the rivulet at the southern extremity 
of tlie park. A favorite resort, as you may re¬ 
member, of your ward. Suddenly, 1 saw on the 
moss at my feet, a little purple-and-gold book. I 
bent down and picked it up. It was evidently a 
young lady’s journal. As I raised it, It fell open, 
at a page which had been recently written in, 
and I read, unconsciously, a sentence there. Just 
then I was startled by hearing a swift footstep ap¬ 
proaching, and Miss Grey advanced hastily, and, 
in a very excited manner. 8he was searching for 
the book. I suspected, so I held it up before 
her. Her countenance expressed great relief, 
when I assured her that I had just found it, and 
had not read a word in it—a justifiable flight of 
the fancy, you know, unde, under the circum¬ 
stances. But I did read these words, “Dear 
Lynn, 1 would give my life for him 1” 


“How dare you!” I cried, turning angrily 
around. “ How dare you tell me, tell any one, 
what you read in a lady’s private journal ?” 

I am afraid I frightened him with my passion. 

I don’t often get angry. The Percivols are slow 
to wrath, proverbially. 

But I was quickly ashamed of myself, and 
apologized, and wished him joy and success; and* 
told him that Lilian and he were the two beings in 
the world dearest to me, and that I should be 
happy in their happiness. And I told him that 
on his marriage-day I would give him a deed of 
Whitelonds, a handsome estate of mine, in an ad¬ 
joining county. 

He left me gay and happy in his bright youth, 
and I sat alone in the gray twilight, and the wind 
swept round the house desolately. And as night 
came on, I went out and walked back and forth 
in the gloomy foot-paths of the old park, under 
the wind-tossed branches, and I said to myself, 
“Men will have their foolish dreams, and set 
their lives upon a hope, and when that hope falls 
into ruins, the world rocks beneath them. God 
give me strength to be patient, to be brave and 
courageous!” Thus I made my moan, as 1 walked 
to and fro, to and fro, while the wind wailed 
through the deserted wood-paths. 

. But with the morning light strength came 
tome. I gathered courage with the dawn. I 
said to myself, I would lay down my sweet hope, 
bury it so deep that no eye should behold even 
its grave. No one should be saddened by my 
selfish sorrow. 

It was only a few days after this, that Lynn 
came to me, and told me of his engagement, and 
1 trust I did not dampen his young happiness by 
any cold words or looks. He asked me, I recol¬ 
lect, for quite a sum of money, to buy a ring for 
Lilian; and I remember giving him twice the 
amount, thinking that no diamonds could be too 
bright for her. And that evening she came to 
me, as I sat alone in the library. 

It was such a still, beautiftil evening, so still, 
so sweet, so sad a sky, bent down over so sweet, 
so sad a world. She came up to me without a 
word, and laid her hand on my shoulder. I looked 
up, and tried to smile in my darling’s face, for 1 
thought I would never lessen her sweet hopes 
and happiness with even a look of pain. I thought 
: she seemed very pale, but it might be my fancy. 

“ Lynn has told me, my child,” I said. 

She knelt at my feet, silently. She spoke no 
words; only she raised those sweet violet eyes to 
mine in one long look. What could I read in 
them ? I thought I could read a divine sorrow 
for some one, a divine pity for some aching heart. 
:! Had she, in spite of all my efforts at self-control, 
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read in my face the anguish that was in my soul? j 
I believed so. And what could l say to her ? Cer- \ 
tainly nothing to confirm in her mind the know- \ 
ledge that oould only give her pain. For she had 
such a tender heart, and it would hurt her to to 
give pain te anyone, and most of aU to me, whom 
she loved with a child’s affection. I must get that 
idea out of her mind, I said to myself, for my dar¬ 
ling most not have that sorrow to cloud her young 
happiness. But as I looked down upon her, so 
dear, so sweet, I could not find any words at 
first, and I took np the slender white hand, on 
which the diamond glittered, the tiny circlet, so 
small, yet strong enough to bind her to another. 

I took it up, and kissed it many times, just as 1: 
had kissed my mother’s face in her coffin. 

“ Dear child ! dear child !” was all I could say. j 

Her face was hidden now, for she had taken 
one of my hands in both of hen, and laid her; 
free on it on my knee. And suddenly I felt her 
tears on it. 

“Don’t cry, my darling!” I whimpered. “Of: 
course, I shall miss you. But don’t cryeo for 
me. When you and Lynn are settled at White- 
lands, I shall get over my loneliness, and live 
here a quiet life, very happy, in my own quiet 
way. Don’t cry so, or I shall almost think you 
regret the step that is to make your happi¬ 
ness : and my happiness too,” I added, “ for what 
can I wish so much as to sec my dear ohild 
happy ?” 

She pressed her Ups to my hand, and said, in 
a voice choked with sobs, 

“ You have been the best and kindest friend a 
poor girl ever had. You have been so good to 
me—so good to me. I would give my life for 
you, I believe. I will do just as yon wish me to. 
I should be a monster if 1 did not. Yon took me 
out of the streets, saved me^made me all that I 
am.” 

“Hush, darling!” I answered, soothingly. 
“ Don’t talk so. Yon have been a blessing to me, 
the sweetest and dearest comfort of my Ufe. 
Don’t you know how many times I have told you 
this ? How I was half broken-hearted ? How it 
was your ohildish hands that held be back from 
despair? Tour dear presence that helped me to 
bear my sorrow, and that slnoe has made Ufe dear 
to me ? Of course, I shaU miss yon very much. 
But your happiness is the dearest wish of my Ufo, 
and will make me content. So lift np your sweet 
eyes, my pet, and let me see the sunshine in them 
once more.” 

Bnt there was no sunshine in the clouded depths 
of blue that she raised to mine for a moment. 
Tears were still streaming from them. She tried 
to smile, but foiled. Then, suddenly, she rose to 


her feet, and bent over me, and murmured again, 

“ Beet friend! dear friend I” kissed my hand, 
impulsively, and rushed from this room. 

The next morning I left home. I wanted 
change. I did not see Lilian, for the morning 
train, whioh I took, went long before the break- 
fret hour. But I left a message for the family, 
that business took me away from home, for a few 
weeks. 

It was a dismal day, wet add windy. The dull 
heartache*, the lonely, desolate feeling i the long^ 
ing pain that went out with me in that never-to- 
be-forgotten morning, followed me during ail the 
weeks of my abeenoe; they clung to me wher¬ 
ever I went; they held me fost, relentlessly. 1 
fennd a respite, at last, in some real, and not pre¬ 
tended, business, whioh engrossed all my time 
and energies. A bank, in which I was the 
largest shareholder, was threatened with bank¬ 
ruptcy, in oonsequenoe of a defaulting cashier; 
and it was only the vigorous and prompt mea¬ 
sures, undertaken by the president and myself, 
that saved its credit. 

One day. as wd were busy in his private room, 
the president said to me, 

“By-thO-by, you know the Barkers, don't yon? 
The mother end daughter were at the sea-shore, 
you remember, last summer, when we all were 
there. Well, they've come into a great fortune. 
The mother was a widow, and there was a law¬ 
suit, The salt has gone in their fovor, I hear. 
Mr. Pierrepont met them* at Saratoga, last week. 
And since I come to think ef H,” he said, “ if I’m 
not mistaken, he told me that your sister was 
there, with your nephew and ward.” 

All this took me by surprise, for I had heard 
nothing of tbe movemeiit; bat that evening I bad 
a letter from Marie, in which she said, that, 
“ finding H dull without you, and the weather 
: being very hot, and not knowing when yon would 
return, I thought we would come up here for 
awhile.” 

A week passed. Two weeks. The aifoirs Of 
the bank still engrossed all my time, else I should 
: have run up to Saratoga, for, by this time, my 
heart ached to see my darling again. “ Even if 
another’s,” I said, “and only for this onoe.” 

: Bnt before I had persuaded myself that I oould 
be 8pM*d, a letter oame from my nephew, that 
made me forget everything but his treachery and 
: insult. 

“You have always been a kind and generous 
friend to me,” it began, “and I foe! that yon are 
the one far me to oAviie with- it Is a momen¬ 
tous and delicate question. Sinoe we came to 
Saratoga, I have been t hr own a good deal again 
with Miss Barker, Of whom I spoke to yoa onoe 
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before, anil I fear that I have made a grave mis¬ 
take in promising to marry Miss Lilian Grey. 
Had I remained at home, I should have con¬ 
tinued ignorant of the (rue state of my heart, 
until, perchance, it was too late. But having met 
Edith once more, I can no longer;conceal from 
myself, that I love the latter the best. • I find, 
too, that she lpyes me still. Now what shall I 
do? Unless the breaking of my engagement will 
cause the death of < Miss Grey, my heart tells me 
X ought to marry her who would make me most 
happy.” 

I crushed the letter in my hands. “Cold¬ 
blooded villain,” I cried. “ Mies Barker is richer 
now than Miss Grey, and that is the solution of 
this change. Great heavens! that one Of my 
blood should be suoh a sooundrel.” 

- I rang the bell for a carriage threw a few arti¬ 
cles of apparel into a valise, and Was at the de¬ 
pot just in time to catch the night-tram to Sarar 
toga. My anger raged during the whole journey. 

I saw, all the time, the pale, broken-hearted look 
of Lilian, when she should hear of ^ her lover’s 
Jreaehery. “Traitor,” 1 cried, and X clutched 
my hand, as if I had him by The throat. 

When I drove Up to the hotel, and asked for 
Marie’s room, I found Marie in violent hysterics. 
Lynn and Miss Barker had eloped the night be¬ 
fore. 6he showed me the note she had received 
from them, telling her of the marriage, begging 
her forgiveness in the true romantic style, and 
inviting her to oome to them at onoe, at Mrs. 
Barker’s oountry-seat, below Ike Catskilli. I 
don’t know what I said, but I recollect Marie 
pausing to sty, in the midst of her excitement, 
“ that Edith was a great heiress, And she should 
go to them to live, since I reproached her: Lynn I 
was her idol, and she wouldn’t be separated 
from him; and the Barker mansion, that the 
law-suit had just given Edith, Was the handsomest 
-on the Hudson.” 

“But now for Lilian,” I said, sternly, Inter¬ 
rupting her. “Is she up? Does ebe know of 
this yet?” 

“ Lilian l Oh! dear, she hasn’t .been here for 
two days, fihe went back borne, with only her 
maid; all I could say; I couldn’t make her re¬ 
main. She said Miss Barker was too fast, and 
that she didn’t like to be seen so much with her. 
All stuff! She suspected sometfetag, or had a 
tiff with Lynn, or got tired of the gayety, I don’t 
know which 

“ And you let her go alone F’tl asked, angrily. 
“Is this the way youdfecharge yourguardian¬ 
ship?’’ * ; . t 

“ Dear fee, she was more to blanie’thsu I was. 
Bhe ought to havd staid. Edith fast t Fait, In¬ 


deed 1 But Lilian always was self-willed, and I’m 
glad Lynn has got rid of her.” ] 

I. left the room without another word. My 
indignation was too great for utterance, and I 
feared when speech should come bock to me, that 
I might say something that I would afterward 
regret. I did not stop for breakfast. A return 
train, I knew, was about to start. All my thought 
was to get home as soon as possible. To go and 
comfort my darting In her sorrow, to tell her the 
news first, more kindly than any one else could; 
to help her bear her wild grief when she should 
hear of her lover’s. marriage with another—this 
was all I thought of during that hurried journey. 

It whs almost sunset when I walked up the 
long oak avenue to the hbuse. Suddenly I saw 
throhgh an opening in the shade the gleam of a 
white dress. I turned info a side path, and soon 
Icaihein sight of my darling.' There was a clump 
of thick shrubbery, and beneath it a marble basin 
filled with water, which a sad-looking wood-nymph 
Was forever pouring out of a cup ibto the basin 
below. 

Lilian Was sitting on the low sfone-step that 
surrounded the basin, very pale, very listless, as 
I oould see Her hands were full of lilies, as 
when I first saw her. How white and wan her 
sweet face looked l But as she glanced up, and 
saW me, a warm flush lit her fhce, and she ran 
impulsively toward mej with glad, eager eyes, 
and a low cry of delighted welcome. 

And then she pafis&d, and stood irresolute, 
with her lilies falling fo her feet, all the light 
fading from her' face, tears rising to her large, 
pathetic eyes. 

I told myself just what caused her emotions. 
The glad light had sprung to her eyes because I 
had ©Ome from Lyhn. At the first moment, she 
had forgotten that she had doubted him, that 
she feared he was false to her; and then, re¬ 
membering ii. she hesitated, and was overcome 
by her fears. 

I took hofl delicate, White hands in mine, and 
led her back to her seat, and sat down with my 
arm about her. In her grief she should find 
that she had one staunch friend left. 

“ My little girl 1 My Lilly ! My pet!” I said, 
soothingly. 

I don’t know how many of the old pet names 
I called her, forgetting all but the sorrow I was 
fitted to bring to her, and my desire to let her 
' know my heartfelt sympathy. For a time we 
sat there silently, her head on m^r shoulder, and 
her tears fhlting rapidly. 

I took tny handkerchief and wiped them away. 

“This seems like the old time, don’t it,” I 
saW, “ when my dcaT child first came to me to 
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make my sad heart lighter? Only my heart was 
the aching one then, and your dear hand brushed 
my tears away. Do you remember it, dar¬ 
ling?” 

“Just like you, always just like you,’" she said. 

*' Never speaking of all you have done /or me, 
how you rescued me from a life worse than 
death, a life in the streets; only speaking of 
what I have been to you. Best friend—kindest 
friend/’ She murmured, with her tears still 
dropping. ‘ 

How could I tell her, how ikmXd I tell her? 
She seemed so dear to me, so precious. How 
could I tell her ? How could I feake her aching 
heart still heavier ? 

But it must be dohe, or an tknkinctier tongue 
might bring the knowledge to her. 

“ My pet,” I said, “ I want you to lodk back 
and think of me as l* Was when I first saw you; 
how wretched * and despairing, and desolate I 
was ! It seemed to me that I had not a friend 
left upon earth, and that my sorrow was the 
one sorrow of the earth, and xhtist endure for¬ 
ever.” 

Still she sat silently/ with her white hands 
clasped on my shoulder, her face leaning on 
them, and her teaito felling. 

“ I want you to think of it, my darling. How 
my wild sorrow faded at last into a tender memory: 
And I want y<m to tbihk that it was your gentle 
presence that made life Endurable to me at first, 
and afterward dear to me. I want you to think 
what a comfort you were to me, so you may re¬ 


alize the more that if any sorrow were to 
come to you, how it would be the dearest privi¬ 
lege of my life to try to comfort you in that sor- 
row/* , 

Herb she raised her sWfcet' face to mine in 
wonderment. 

„ 4 * Have you any news for me ?” 

“Yes, my darling-” 

And then I told her all. 

But what did it mean—the glad, triumphant 
light that lit up the violet eyes ? 

Vfa a I dreaming, or did T hear her cry ? “ Oh ! 

I am so glad—so glad^so glad I” 

Was T dreaming, or did lh4ar her sweet voice 
pour it all in my ear f How' my sister had told 
her that I had set fey heart upon this marriage. 
Poor Marie; she was always testless-minded, and 
I think she had discovered my secret, and 
feared that my marriage might endanger Lynn’s 
prospect of inheriting my property. And she 
told it all to me. “ How she felt that she Would 
sacrifice her life for me. How she had pro¬ 
mised to' marry him,’ only for my sake, to 
please me.” 

To please 1 fee ! “Would she do all this to please 
me? My* darting; my darting/* 

Iu what wild words did 1 tell her of my love, 
and read the answer in her Bhy, drooping face. 

And then I knew that the Words in the little 
; purple-and-gold book, that had given me such 
\ disquiet, were not fdr Lynn Granger, but for 
, that hAppiest man that the sweet sunset-sky 
\ looked down upon—Lynn PerCival. 


MY NELLIE. 
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With a halo 6f golden hair 
She la crowned right royally, 

And her beautiful brOvt is white, 

As foaa) on a stormy sea; 

Like violets Jcmmed with dew 
Are her tender, soul-lit eyes, 
QoadlMs, and deeply bine 
A* the sunfj Summer sides; 

And they ,beam like fair twin stars 
Through a rifted cloud, when night 
Was donned hrir sable robes, 

And veiled the moon from sight 

Her lips are like coral wet 
1 By tbe kfto of the rippling waves, 
And her tiny* tooth like push ’• 

That gleam in ft* ocean caves; 

Her cheeks have the faint^s^eet task 
Of rosebuds e’er they blow,, 


And her dainty dimpled chin 
Is fairer than drifted snow. 

Soft is her voice and dear 
As the murmur of silvery streams, 
Tender and }ow, and sweet 
As the music heard in dreams. 

Lfeo liliqt are her bands, 

And in fancy, even now, 

I feel the soft, pink palms, 

Like rose-leaves, toueh my brow; 

• And therer comes to me a sound, 

Of all sweet sounds most sweet, 
The footfall, light and low, 

Of her glancing fairy feet 
My darling, my heart is filled 
With joy unfelh unknown, 

Till blest by thyloYo, my, pearS, 

My beautiful one, my own' 
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CHAPTER YII. 

“ ACEQS3 THB WAY.” 

It was not likely that Cicely’s first lock across 
the way would be her last, and it is Just as little 
to be expected that .Polly, having heard of the 
new arrival, should not be. flon}$wJb»t curious 
also. When she watered her window-garden, 
she glanced up at the tall house, whieh eo far 
threw her own small domicile into the shade, ! 
and her eyes always lingered, for a, moment or ' 
so, on the window of the pretty drawing-room, j 
and nearly every day she was rewarded by the 
sight of the unconsciously, imposing young prin¬ 
cess, in whom she had begun to take quite a 
friendly interest. And on her part, Cioely looked 
down into Polly’s parlor, even oftener than Polly 
looked up into her drawipg~ropm. This girl, 
whom even Gaston had found handsome and 
clever, must surely be worth watching, and the 
niore she watched the more strongly and pleas* 
an:ly the novelty attracted her. That tiny par¬ 
lor. how pretty and unique it was? That queer, 
good-natured old woman, who was plainly not 
exactly a lady, and that oddly-dressed old iqan, 
who was so clearly not exactly a gentleman, how 
queer they were, and yet how this lovely creature 
seemed to like*and exert herself to amuse them ! 
Surely there was no single point of resemblance 
between Gaston’s Miss Pemberton, (sbe'csflled 
Polly "Gaston’s Miss Pemberton,”) and the 
dreadful, painted, fast young persons sfye had 
always heard actresses described as being. It 
would have been a sheer impossibility for Polly 
to look fast, or to appear “ loud” in attire. She 
was prone to charming, soft oolors and materials, 
her enly briUiant weakness being a coquettish 
twist, or loop of geranium color, which the most 
fastidious oould scarcely have failed to admire. 
Perhaps she exhausted her colors upon the stage, 
and liked a change in private life. 

Of course, after a few days of watching from ! 
each window, the two began to know one-knot her 
pretty well. Cicely had discovered that Polly 
was even handsomer than, she had found her at 
first, and Polly had seen that .the regal^air was 
very innocent and bewitching, and that the thee 
across the way was unworldly, and inexperi¬ 
enced as a child. 

822 


44 If there was any way,” Cicely dared to say 
to herself, 41 and it would not be wrong, I really 
think I.shoqld like to know her.” 

41 It is out qf the question to ever think of 
such a thing as making friends with her,” sighed 
Polly, over her mignonette and geraniums. 44 If 
it wasn't*j; /declare I would nod to her across 
the street, and send her some flowers by Teddy.” 

Teddy was, after a manner, a sort of go-be¬ 
tween, and, heard the comments of each upon the 
other; for, among pie things most unlikely was 
any probability that he should not visit his friend 
more faithfully than ever, and in making him¬ 
self generally agreeable, make himself doubly 
agreeable to Cicely. 

44 How beaetiffil/your Miss Pemberton is,” 
said Cicely to him, in oue of her confidential 
moments. 44 Even Gaston admires her, and tbinka 
her clever; and you know Gaston is not easily 
pleased.” 

No, Gaston was not, Teddy admitted; and then 
he inquired, with great depth of art, whethei 
Miss Framieigk thought her brother admired 
Polly, very much. 

But Cicely rather hesitated to reply to the 
question, which Teddy had so diplomatically put. 

44 He thinks her very pretty—more than 
pretty,” she answered. 44 Do you know Miss 
Dairyrij^le^ Mr. Popham?" 

Teddy had that honor. 

44 Gaston, thinks Miss Pemberton more beauti¬ 
ful than she is, and Miss Dalrymple is a great 
beauty, you know, Mr, Popham, I asked him 
which style he admired the most, and he said 
Miss Pemberton’s; and I quite agreed with him.” 

Cicely was not an absolute admirer of the feir 
Dalrymple. Diana had called upon her, in fUll 
state, a few days after her arrival, and the result 
had been the slight jarring of some fine, subtle 
chord in the More sensitive and refined nature; 
for though Cicely had received her with all the 
pretty, graceful oeremony of a young princess, 
doing the honors of her father’s house, a certain 
indescribable atmosphere surrounding her, had 
held her visitor somewhat aloof. 

44 1 do not like her,” Cicely had said, to Gas¬ 
ton, afterward. 44 1 am sure I never could like 
her at all.” And though she had evidently for- 
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gotten herself in making so open an announce¬ 
ment, she did not retract her opinion, even when 
she remembered how very trank a one it was. 
She did not like her. 

Scarcely a visit of Teddy’s to the smaller house 
ever passed without his discussing Cicely with 
Polly. Indeed, it might be said no visit was 
ended, without Cicely’s having been the subject 
of one conversation, at least. And, apart from 
her own interest in the matter, Polly was prone 
to encouraging Teddy’s admiration, for more rea¬ 
sons than one. If he would transfer his affec¬ 
tion from herself to this pretty, refined girl, how 
mnch pleasanter it would be for all parties con¬ 
cerned ! He was such a generous, affectionate 
young enthusiast, where his heart was touched, 
that she had quite mourned over him sometimes. 
It seemed so great a pity that all his faith and 
tenderness should be thrown away on a hard¬ 
hearted young woman like herself. 

44 But you know, Teddy,” she had been wont 
to say to him, in the long ago, before he had de¬ 
cided his pangs were of no avail, “ you know, 
Teddy, it wouldn’t do, it really wouldn’t. I 
should never have the right sort of feeling for 
you, and you know I* have an awful temper, 
Teddy; I should end by bullying you outright. 
I always do bully people when they are better 
than I am, and make me feel it,” deprecatingly. 
44 That is one of my worst points.” 

But now she thought, if he would only do the 
most natural thing in the world, and foil in love 
with this exquisite Cicely. Well, just see how 
happy he might be. They were so much better 
suited to each other, and Polly had no senti¬ 
mental belief in the withering effect of a blighted 
first love, provided the blight was an unavoida¬ 
ble, and not too cruel a one. She had never 
been cruel to Teddy, she knew. Accordingly, 
she encouraged him to talk about the girl, and 
tried to djaw him out upon the subject, and en¬ 
larged enthusiastically upon the charms she had 
taken stock of, from her parlor-window. 

44 It is too bad to think; I can’t try to make 
friends with her,” she said. 44 1 should like to 
hear her talk.” 

44 Why can't you make friends with her?” 
Teddy asked, with a doubtfal expression. 

44 Oh,” said Polly, quickly, 44 1 can't. You 
know that.” And she colored, uneasily. 

44 1 don't see why,” obtusely. 44 1 think you 
might, Polly.” 

44 Bah!’' said Polly. 44 When you turn a man 
out of your house-” 

44 Did you turn Framleigh out of your house ?'' 
interrupted Teddy. 

“ I told him to stay at home,” quite raspingly. 

Vol. LXVI.—23 


44 And he was very ready to admit that I had 
done him e good turn in doing so.” And there 
she stopped, and bit her lip, feeling quite savage, 
because she had said so much. 44 At any rate,” 
she ended, 44 don’t you know—has not your ex¬ 
perience taught you—that women are dubious 
about me, and that it would be no end of stupid 
in me to be the first to advance toward Cicely 
Framleigh ? I thought you were wiser than that, 
Teddy.” 

She did not need to advance toward Cicely 
Framleigh, however. The merest chance settled 
the matter for them both, with the assistance of 
Teddy Popbam. 

Perhaps the London air did not agree with 
Cicely very well, or perhaps the unusually cold 
winter was too much for her; at any rate, the 
middle of January found her suffering from a 
severe cold. Polly began to see her appearing 
at the window, first with a little, blue scarf tied 
round her throat, and afterward with a large, 
blue shawl folded about her; and Teddy Pop- 
ham, making frequent visits of inquiry, was 
grieved greatly by the aspect of h ’19 charmer. It 
was only an unromantic, little, feverish attack, 
but it was very troublesome, and sometimes the 
princess was pale, and sometimes she was flushed; 
and Teddy was deeply concerned, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that she bore her ailments with the 
sweetest possible patience, even when prosaic 
influenza reigned supreme, and her charming 
little nose assumed a most trying shade of pink. 

44 You are as easily frightened as Gaston, Mr. 
Popham,” she would say, sitting wrapped up in 
her shawls, in her favorite chair, and smiling at 
him sweetly. 44 It is not worth speaking of, I 
assure you.” 

And. really, there was nothing to be actually 
alarmed by, but, nevertheless, Teddy fancied he 
had serious cause for alarm, during one of his 
visits. 

He hod dropped in before Gaston’s arrival, 
and had found Cicely looking even paler than 
usual, The cold had reached its climax, and she 
was suffering from weakness and headache. 

44 It is very strange,” she said, during their 
conversation. 44 It is veiy strange that such a 
trifle as a cold should make me feel so dizzy. I 
feel as if I was not quite sure (hat I could stand. 
I wonder if I Could.” 

44 1 scarcely think it would be wise to try,” 
skid Teddy, looking at her pretty, pale free and 
heavy eyes, uneasily. 

But she had risen to her feet, with a little 
laugh, and stood np, trying to steady herself. 
It was soon evident to her anxious visitor, that 
she found it a hard matter, for she turned paler 
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all ut once, and almost before the smile had died ] 
from her lips, he saw her eyes droop, and if he j 
had not sprung forward, she would have fallen I 
upon the hearth. As it was, Bhe fell into his 
arni9, with her head upon his shoulder, and her 
slight, pale hands hanging loose and strength- 
less. 

He had never been more alarmed in his life, than 
he was then by the sight of the sweet, colorless 
face, and the helpless, girlish form. He had never 
seen any one faint before, and it was rather hard 
upon him that this should be his first experi¬ 
ence. If it had been a man, he could have 
borne it better. But this was too much for him 
to preserve his calmness under. Wild thoughts 
of cologne, and burnt feathers, and smelling- 
bottles darted through his agitated mind. 

“ What is a man to do?” he groaned. “She 
is as white as—as a lily, by Jupiter.” 

He rang the bell furiously, with his disen¬ 
gaged hand, even before he tried to lay her 
down; and the next minute Mrs. Batty and her 
satellites made their appearance, in a highly 
chaotic frame of mind. But, unfortunately, their 
ideas upon the subject of swoons were erratic, 
and mostly tended toward much-excited dashing 
of glasses of ice-cold water, until Teddy’s sqft 
heart quailed within him, and he interfered. 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t drown her I” he 
cried out, franiically. “ She’s not strong enough 
to bear it. Wait a minute,” a bright thought 
striking him. “I know some one who will un¬ 
derstand what to do.” And, snatching up bis 
hat, he plunged down stairs, and across the 
street, for Polly. 

He was back again with her in less than two 
minutes, And, being used to such cases, Polly 
was quite prepared tor the combat. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Polly and Cicely. 

“ Oh !” she said, when she came to the arm¬ 
chair, “you have no need to be frightened, 
Teddy, it will soon be over.” 

Teddy hod been right in his surmise that she 
would understand the case. Angelique, at the 
Prince’s, was subject to, fits of faintness and in¬ 
sensibility, and no one could mauAge her bo well 
as her favorite fellow-actress. Polly’s mode of 
procedure had less cold water, and more cool 
demeanor in it than Mrs. Batty’s, Teddy observed 
with admiration; and, in a very short time, the 
landlady and her excited hand-maidens were 
gratefully dismissed. 

“ Some hot-spiced wine will do this cold good, 
Mrs. Batty,” said Polly. “And I think we 


shall not need any more help, thank you. She 
is recovering nicely, now, and I daresay it would 
rather disturb her to see so many of ns. It 
might make her think she had been frightening 
us more than 9he has.’' 

So, when Cicely opened her eyes, the first ob¬ 
ject they rested on was Pretty Polly P.. standing 
by the sofa on which they had laid her, with a 
vinegarette in her hand. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, fiiintly. “I hope I 
have not been much trouble. I wonder how it 
happened.” And then, while she still looked at 
Polly, a slight color stole into her cheeks. “ It 
was very kind in you to come,” she said, and 
smiled so sweet and grateful a smile, that Teddy 
was quite ravished. 

“ I was very glad to come,” answered Polly. 
“Teddy—Mr. Popham—saw that the rest were 
too excited to be sensible, so he ran across for 
me. I am used to seeing people faint.” 

She really was glad that she had been able to 
be of service ; but now all was over, she felt her 
ardor cooling somewhat, and would not have 
been sorry to find an excuse for slipping away. 
She had no fancy for remaining to meet her 
enemy. He might come in at any moment, she 
knew, and the thought disturbed and excited 
her. A*nd, besides this, she remembered what 
she had said to Teddy about such women as 
Cicely Framleigh; how they were prone to look 
upon her a trifle coldly, and this held her back, 
too; so, though her manner was neiihe.r cold 
nor ungracious, it was by no means effusive. 

Cicely, however, was too sweet-natured to al¬ 
low of any reserve. And then was not this 
“Gaston’s Miss Pemberton?” She turned her 
face toward Teddy, half-timidly, and favored him 
with a smile, too. 

“ I am very muoh indebted to you, Mr. Pop- 
ham,” she said. “ And I am quite glad that I 
fainted. I have looked at you so often through 
my window, Miss Pemberton,” to Polly, “and— 
and I wanted so much to know you.” 

Naturally, it was not easy to get away, after 
such a speech as this, particularly when the 
kind, grateful little hand was held out, quite ap¬ 
pealingly. 

“ Gaston must thank you, too,’ said the impres¬ 
sionable young princess. V It was Gaston who 
first told mp your name.” 

At that very minute Polly's eolor began to 
mount to her cheeks, and she straightened her¬ 
self a little, and stood more erect. She heard 
Framleigh upon the stairs, and before Cicely had 
time to say more than “he is coining now,” he 
was in the room, looking at the small group, at 
Cicily on her sofa, at Polly, with her vinegarette 
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it Teddy standing near with mingled anxiety j 
and surprise. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Cicely. “MissJ 
Pemberton, tell him nothing is the matter. I 
only fainted, Gaston, and Miss Pemberton was 
kind enough to come to the rescue." 

He came forward, bowing low to Polly, who 
spoke to him with her coolest air. 

“ She is better now,” she said, “ so, of course, 
there is no cause for alarm. The faintness was 
only the result of a little weakness. She has 
been neglecting this cold of hers.” 

It was quite a surprise to Polly to find him so 
deeply concerned. He was almost affectionate 
in his manner, as he bent over their invalid. He 
took the slight, feverish hand, and held it, while 
he made his inquiries; and once he touohed the 
bright hair quite tenderly. 

Regard for Cicely induced Polly to receive his 
thanks as graciously as she could force herself to 
receive them. But she took her departure as 
soon as possible after his arrival. Uncle Jack 
would be waiting for his tea, she informed thenn 
He would not enjoy it, if she was not there to 
pour it out; and, besides, it was nearly time for 
her to go to the theatre. 

“When your cold is better,’’she said to Cicely, 
“ ask Capt. Framlelgh to bring you to the Prince s, 
to see me act." 

She looked at Framleigh, as she spoke, with 
just the least touch of defiant challenge in her 
•yes. Then she went home with Teddy. 

“Now,” said that young man, triumphantly, 
when they stood in her parlor. “Now you see 
what a graceful, lovable creature she is 1" 

“ Yes,” answered Polly. 

“And I am sure,” continued Teddy,” that you 
cannot complain that Framleigh is oold in his 
manner, toward her, at least.” 

Polly set her mouth into an obstinate curve, as 
she looked into the fire. 

“ Teddy," she said. “Framleigh is the start! of 
man who would be: kind to any woman who 
would fall down and worship him, as that nice, 
little, thorough-bred sister of his does; but all 
women could not do it, you know. I couldn't, 
for instance, if I was in her place. It isn't in 
me, perhaps,” curving her neck, grandly, “be¬ 
cause I was not born a lady.” 

She sent Montmorenci to make inquiries con¬ 
cerning Cicely’s health, the next morning; but it 
was two or three days before she went to the 
house herself, and then her visit was the briefest 
of calls. 

“ Did yon ever think that your Miss Pember¬ 
ton was a proud girl?” Cicely asked her brother 
that night. 


“It did not occur to me, at first, that'she 
could be," he said, dryly, and rather bitterly too; 
“but I have thought so lately." 

“ I think,” returned Cicely, reflectively, “ that 
she is very proud, and—well, just a bit inacces¬ 
sible." 

Remembering his first impressions of Polly, 
and his lofty disapproval of her nonchalance, and 
high spirits, and occasional touches of theatrical 
slang, Framleigh smiled a smile that was posi¬ 
tively savage. He was savage in his self-con¬ 
tempt. It was terribly rasping to feel himself so 
egregious a blunderer. What a consequential 
fool Polly must think him. 

“I did not seem to make way with her at all,” 
went on Cicely, shaking her head, and speaking 
in a sort of soliloquy. 

“ That was because she dislikes me," rashly. 

“Dislikes you!” echoed Cicely. “How ean 
she? How could anybody dislike you?” with 
tender enthusiasm. 

Framleigh took the gentle hand, which she had 
laid on his shoulder, and caressed it. 

*• Every one does not see me through your eyes, 
Cicely," he said. “ You are a kind, loving, little 
creature, my dear.” 

His intercourse with the girl had been produc¬ 
tive of good results for both. He had gained 
warmth of manner and feeling. She had gained 
courage. He found it easier than he had ever 
fancied it would be, to speak tenderly, and be¬ 
stow caresses upon her. The self-contracted lone¬ 
liness of his whole previous life had been his 
bane. He had become cold and selfish through 
it, and this change was exactly what his nature 
had required. When he had seen her at home, 
in his brief visits, he had never thought he would 
be so fond of Cicely. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ In which Combs a Climax.” 

Notwithstanding the fhet, that she had not 
found her acquaintance with Polly progress 
rapidly, Cicely did not allow herself to be actually 
chilled. 

“ I will take all the more pains to make foiends 
with her," she &id to herself. “ If Gaston has 
vexed her, there is the greater reason for my try¬ 
ing to please her, for his sake." 

1 So as soon as she was well enbugh, she attired 
herself in all her modest bravery, and made a 
call Upon- the young mistress of the house oppo¬ 
site, and spent half an hour in the small parlor, • 
and quite won Monfmorencie's heart, by her 
grace and simple elegAnee, and innocent, kindly 
respect of manner. She won upon Polly, too, a• 
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indeed she would have won upon any one else, j 
Not being positively stony-hearted, Polly found 
it heard to resist her, even when she ventured to 
hope that they would see each other often, and 
become friends, instead of mere acquaintances. 

“When I came here first,” Cicely said, “I 
thought I should only remain a week or so; but 
Gaston seems to want me more than ever now, and 
he makes me so happy, and is so kind, that I 
should feel sorry to leave him, even to go home.” 
This last added as a matter of duty to mamma and 
Hilda. 44 You have no brother, Miss Pemberton ?” 

*• No,” . answered Polly. 44 None but Teddy 
Popham. Teddy adopted me, you know. He is 
a very good substitute.” 

•* i should think he would be,” Baid Cicely. 

«• He seems very kind to everybody. Gaston is 
very fond of him.” 

It was always 41 Gaston” with Cicely. She 
would have had her doubts about the Angel Ga¬ 
briel, if Gaston had not approved of him. But, de¬ 
spite this amiable weakness, Polly could not help 
liking her, and giving way to her, in the face of 
her own private prejudices. 

After this call, it was so natural that the two 
should become friends in earnest, that it was even j 
unavoidable. But Polly managed her visits dip¬ 
lomatically. She never forgot the time of Fram- 
leigh’s incomings, and if she chanced to encoun¬ 
ter him, it was always on her way home; and this 
only occurred once or twice, when he was a trifle 
earlier than usual. It was useless for Cicely to 
plead. Uncle Jack’s tea and the theatre were 
always ready as excuses. 

“Do you think I would run the risk of being 
obliged to stay, or run away,” she said to Teddy. 
“ No, I tell you, I would rather know that we 
stand just as we do. Let us be neither friends 
nor enemies.” 

But it was ordained otherwise. 

Cold as his friends called him, ahd cold as he 
seemed, Framleigh was scarcely of a cold tem¬ 
perament, in truth. He had his inner fires, and 
Polly had the power to rouse them. It was won¬ 
derful how her obstinate indifference stung him. 
He felt positively fierce, sometimes, when he 
thought of her cleverness in avoiding him. 

“ Does she think that I would attempt to in¬ 
trude upon her?” he said He Cicely. “ She has 
no need to fear it.” And lie quite longed to, 
prove to her, that he could stand as far aloof as 
she wished. 

But she gave him so little opportunity, that she 
almost drove him frantic. Ia secret, he was 
goaded to madness, and when at last fortune gave 
him the chance she refused, he could not con* 
troi hiwmalf, as he had meant to do. 


Cicely had arranged a window garden, upon 
the model of Polly’s own, and during its arrange¬ 
ment, numerous unceremonious visits had been 
interchanged between the two girls. Cicely had 
run over to Polly for instruction, and Polly, in 
her turn had crossed the street, with seedB, and 
slips, and bulbs. So one afternoon, coming in 
unexpectedly, Framleigh entered the room, to 
find Polly standing by the flower-boxes, with the 
tiny trowel in her hand. 

44 1 am glad,” she began, turning round, but 
seeing who it was, she stopped, and froie at once. 
44 Oh, it is you 1” she said, the hand holding the 
trowel dropping down at her side. 44 1 beg par¬ 
don. I thought it was Miss. Framleigh. She 
was out when I came, and as I had brought her 
some rather delicate slips, I took the liberty of 
remaining to put them in the boxes. They needed 
attention, at once.” 

He came to her side. 

44 You are very kind,” he began. 

44 Not at all,” interposed Polly, coolly. 44 1 am 
fond of plants, you know. I have finished now, 
luckily,” forgetting how the word would sound. 
44 So I will go. I daresay yon will tell your 
sister-” 

The haughty color flashed over his face. He 
could not help interrupting her. 

“ I am very unfortunate having made myself so 
obnoxious to you that you feel yourself lucky—” 

“ I ask pardon/ * Polly stopped him, without ap¬ 
pearing in the least disturbed, however. 44 Luckily 
was a stupid word to use.” 

4< It is I who should ask pardon for intruding 
upon you,” he said, in restless anger. 

44 4 Intruding’ is as absurd a word as ‘luckily/ ” 
said Polly. 41 Will you tell MisB Framleigh-” 

44 1 will tell her how unfortunate I have been,” 
he returned, with no slight touch of galled uit- 
terness. 44 Cicely should respect highly th© bro¬ 
ther who deprives her of her friends.” 

Polly checked herself in the act of shrugging 
her shoulders, and turned round to touch up a 
plant; but she made no remark; and her indif¬ 
ference fired Framleigh all the more. He had 
never been so cavalierly treated in his life. It 
seemed this girl’s forte to stab him in the weak¬ 
est part of his armor of exclusiveness, and ren¬ 
der it useless. 

44 You force me to defend myself,” he broke 
forth. 

Against what?” Polly asked, concisely. 

44 Against my own humiliation,” he answered. 
44 For even Cicely sees how you avoid me. Are 
you afraid of me, Miss Pemberton ?” with savage 

irony. 

44 Not at all,” answered Polly. 
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“Then why exercise such diplomacy in keep¬ 
ing out of my way. Pray, give me the chance to 
prove to you, that no danger will accrue from 
your facing me occasionally.’' Then his roioe 
and manner changed suddenly, both at once. A 
shadow fell upon his face, and showed her how j 
careworn it was. 44 1 am very fond of Cicely,” 
he said. 44 And Cicely is very fond of me. In 
foot, 1 think 1 may say that Cicely is about the 
only creature on earth who is honestly fond of 
me; but she,is both affectionate and ignorant, as 
you know. I believe she even respects me, Miss 
Pemberton,” with another touch of sarcasm, 

44 and I cannot afford to lose her respect. I 
scarcely like the idea of appearing contemptible 
in her eves, as I must appear, under existing 
circumstances.” 

44 Do you* mean,” demanded Polly, sharply, 

44 that / make you appear contemptible, in Cicely’s 
eyes?” 

44 How can it be otherwise?” he asked. 

She hesitated a moment, and then got the better 
of her hesitation. 

44 Nothing would make you appear contempti¬ 
ble to Cicely,” she said. 

44 Thank you,” with even more irony than 
before. 44 You are very kind.” 

Polly glanced out of the window, into the street. 

“Here is Miss Framleigh now,” she said. 

In two minutes Cicely came in, bright and 
glowing, from her walk; and greatly rejoiced at 
the sight of Polly in conference with Gaston. It 
must be a friendly conference, she thought. 

44 How kind of you to come,” she said. 44 And 
how good you were to stay. And you will let me 
keep you, for the rest of the evening, will you 
not? Montmorenci can take care of Mr. Pem¬ 
berton for once.” 

What impulse prompted Polly to acquiesce, it 
would be Hard to say. Perhaps it was a touch of 
obstinacy, or defiance. Perhaps she felt a desire 
to prove her strength and indifference. If she 
really thought she was afraid of him, it waa as 
well that he should learn that she was not. 
Afraid ! She repeated the word to herself with 
great scorn. What should she be afraid of? 

She stayed, however, and made herself very 
amusing. Teddy Pophom, who came in during 
the evening, thought he had never seen ber in a 
more entertaining mood. And yet be saw that 
she had altered somehow of late. She was not 
•o simple and good-humored; she made more 
ilever speeches, of a sharp and rather satirio na¬ 
ture, and she was less open. 

44 There is something wrong about, you, Polly,” 
he said to her, in guileless confidence, afterward. 
* 4 You are changing every day.” 


44 People generally do change, as they grow 
older,” waa Polly’s unsatisfactory reply. 

m Older 1” exclaimed Teddy, and then all at 
once he stopped, and looked at her face. 44 Well,’ ’ 
he said, 44 you have grown older, I believe; but 
it isn't in the way you mean, Polly.” 

44 Isn’t it?” said Polly. 44 Charmed to hear it, 
I’m sure.” And her air and tone were so list¬ 
less and cool, that the subject dropped of its own 
acoord. 

Sho changed her tactics with regard to Fram¬ 
leigh, however, for reasons best known to herself. 
She avoided him no longer, and she no longer 
refused Cicely’s invitations. She often spent her 
evenings in their parlor, end Cicely’s admiration 
of her became stronger every day. Framleigh 
himself could only look on. He found himself 
standing as far aloof as ever. He, too, discovered 
that she had changed. She was even growing 
handsomer, and her beauty was becoming of a 
more pronounced type. Her dormant power was 
beginning to develop and assert itself. Her slen¬ 
der, straight young figure was actually more im¬ 
posing than the fair Dairymple's more liberal 
curves. She carried her head higher, and flashed 
out os Diana never did. There was less repose 
about Polly, arid more of prideful fire. 

44 My dear,” said Diana to Cicely, during one 
of her numerous friendly calls, 44 is it possible 
that you know what that, young woman is?” 

44 1 knew,” answered the princess, with a pretty 
touch of dignity, 44 that she is my friend, and that 
I am very fond of her.” 

It must he confessed that the position was a 
difficult one for Diana. She could not neglect 
Cicely, of course—though what a remarkable 
whim, this whim of Cicely’s of visiting her brother 
was, to be sure—she could not neglect Cicely, any 
one would understand, and yet, in making her 
gracious calls at the house, she constantly found 
that she must confront this young person of 
whom she could not approve. And she must be 
civil'to her also, which was the worst port of it. 
If she might havfe ignored her, it would have 
made her more comfortable; but Polly, with her 
tall, straight, lovely form, and steady, fire-flash¬ 
ing eyes, and red, contemptuous lips, Was not so 
easily ignored. Polly could not move, could not 
speak, could not glance toward her, without defy¬ 
ing her in a subtle way, and suggesting to her 
that she knew her weak points, and could have 
made divers sharp speeches concerning them, if 
I she had chosen. And then again, was there not 
; G as ton, who actually treated this girl with the 
loftiest- respect, even though she slighted, and 
was sometimes half-rude to him? Affairs had 
; arrived at a strange pass indeed. 
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But if she could not openly slight her enemy, 
she was not left entirely without resources. She 
patronized her with a delicate condescension, and 
occasionally affected to encourage her, and though 
it was only at times that she dared to do this, and 
though at none of these times did Miss Polly quail 
before her, the strategy was not without its result 
—she managed to rasp her victim, and render her 
temper anything but amiable, and when She was 
not amiable, strangely enough, it was always one 
person who suffered, and that was Qaston himself. 

The Prince’s was often honored with the pre¬ 
sence of Capt. Gaston Framleigh in these days. 
It was the one luxury the young man allowed 
himself, and even Cicely did not know how often 
he indulged in it. Polly did, however. After 
the first two or three times of seeing the well- 
known face, in the certain row, she was never 
afterward unconscious of it, when it was pre¬ 
sent. However angry she might feel at her own 
weakness, she could not help knowing that it 
was there, looking harassed, and discontented, 
and a shade care-worn, and always following her 
with its proud, reproachful eyes. For the time 
Came when they were reproachful, though what 
right they had to reproach her, Polly professed 
not to know. It was nonsense, she said to her¬ 
self, sheer nonsense 1 But it made her uncom¬ 
fortable, and once or twice she had narrowly 
escaped losing self-possession under them. Her 
manner toward Framleigh, in private, was cap¬ 
tious, haughty, and severe. The gentle, kindly 
young princess was quite touched and wounded 
by it sometimes, and listened, with actual padn, 
to her cold, or satirical speeches. When the 
handsome, black brows drew themselves together, 
into that slight, yet ominous frown, Cicely shrank, 
in spite of herself. 

“You quite frighten me, sometimes,” she 
would say. “ You are so quick, and say such 
cutting things. And, somehow, dear, it always 
seems to be Gaston who makes yon angry. And 
yet, I am sure, you don't mean to be cruel.” 

“ But I think I do,” Polly had answered her, 
suddenly, once. “ At least I am not sure that I 
don’t. I like to say sharp things, that out peer 
pie I am not fond of. And I may as well con¬ 
fess, that I am not fond of your brother.’ I am 
not like you—it is not easy for me to forgive.” 
And the black brows knitted themselves ihsn in 
earnest. ‘ ‘ Capt. Framleigh made me angry, one©* 
and I have not forgiven him.” 

“Oh, Polly,” cried pretty Cicely, piteously. 
“ And shall you never forgive him ?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Polly. “ The fact 
is, I never think about that; but, at any rate, 1 
have not forgiven him yet.” 


It iB probable that she was all the harder upon 
him, because, now and then, she found herself 
pitying him, in secret, though grudgingly. Of 
oourse it was rather, hard that he should have 
all his brilliant prospects fading away; upon 
the whole, it was veiy bard, and taking all things 
into consideration—debts, for instance, among 
them—it was no wonder that he was growing 
pale and oare-worlt. She had found out, from 
Cicely, that these debts had begun to press upon 
him, even more heavily and gallingly than they 
had done. He had told Cicely that he had even 
entertained the idea of selling his commission, 
and trying to get into business, “ though he 
h&ted business so,” Cicely added, with tears. 
“It is dreadful,” she said. “And there are 
days when he neither eats nor sleeps; and once, 
when-one of these horrible men came, and spoke 
so roughly to him, be told me that he must send 
me home, because I ought not to know anything 
about such thing* • and he con Id not bear to let 
me be troubled; but I said that I could not bear 
to leave him all by himself, and, indeed, I don’t 
think I ought to do it, either. Do you, dear ?” 

“ No,” replied Polly, decidedly. “ I would 
not;” and then she colored furiously, as if she 
had made a slip, and was vexed at having done 
so. “ If I were his sister,” she added, rather 
disjointedly. 

“If- r faltered Cicely, after a pause, “if 

he would marry Diana Dalrymple, Unde Gaston 
would make friends with him, and let things go 
on just as they did before. At least he has al¬ 
most said as much.” 

“ Then he should marry her, by all means,” 
said Polly, with such a Batiric air that Cicely 
looked op at her, in gentle wonder. “ It seems 
that it would be a good thing for both of them. 
Why doesn’t he do it ? He has only to ask her, 
of course; or, perhaps, he might dispense with 
the ceremony.” 

“You are sneering at Gaston, again, Polly,” 
said Cicely, almost inspired to take up arms. 
“ And you are unjust, as usual. That is not 
Gaston’s way. He is a gentleman.” 

“ And Miss Dalrymple is a lady,” said Polly, 
“ and so may expect consideration.” 

Upon this subject of sending Cicely back to 
Yorkshire, Framleigh had thought seriously. 
Instead of improving, matters became worse 
every day. He had less hope, and his creditors 
were more impatient. He began to see the des- 
perotehess of his position. The end of it all 
was, that he must do something decided. And 
What Was there to be done ? He conld only dis¬ 
pose of Iu9 commission, and the Small remnant 
of his worldly gOods, and go down in the social 
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scale a few grades lower. He might pay his { 
more important debts, go to 44 Bareacres” for a j 
while, and then throw himself upon the world. ; 
His ideas of what his future was to be were so 
indefinite and unreal, that he sneered at them 
himself. As a gentleman at leisure, he had not 
learned his lesson of life, in a practisal school 
But there was not mu oh use in talking to Cicely. 
Cteely wanted to stay, and help him to fight his 
battles out. Let her only stay with him until 
all was over, and he had no further need for her 
presence, and then she would go to Yorkshire 
and Bareacres. vithout a word of protest. And 
he would see, too, that she could be practical 
and belpfuL There were hundreds of things 
abe could do, she was quite sure. And then ahe 
would take his hand, and hold it caressingly, as 
she pleaded, sometimes kissing it gently, and 
laying her cheek against it, with her eyes full of 
tears of pity for him. 

* 4 Even Polly thinks I ought not tp leave you,” 
ahe said, at last, one day. 

Even Polly I Did Polly oondescend to give 
the matter a thought ? Framleigh colored, and 
yet felt a sort of uneasy pleasure in the idea. 

44 Have you been talking to her about it?” he 
asked. 

44 1 am so fond of her, and she is so clever.” 
said Cicely, half-apologoticolly. 44 We talk to 
each other about everything. Yon don’t care, 
do you, dear?” 

No, he answered her, he does not care; and, 
recognizing the influence Miss Pemberton exerts 
over her affectionate, easily-influenced nature, a 
plan suggests itself to him. Ho really thinks it 
would be best for her to return to Yorkshire, be¬ 
fore the unpleasant winding-up of his affairs, 
which he sees must come, despite its galling un¬ 
pleasantness. He is fastidious about Cicely, and 
does not like the thought of allowing her to be 
brought into contact with the rough side of life. 
But it will not be easy to convince her, he 
knows. So he thinks of Miss Pemberton, who 
has been good enough to hint that it is her duty 
to stay. 

“ If she tells her that it is her duty to go. 
Cicely will believe her, in spite of her inclina¬ 
tions,” he say9 to himself. 

Accordingly, he presents himself, to Polly’s 
great astonishment, in the small parlor, the next 
evening, just at the time when the young lady is 
waiting for Uncle Jack. Montmorenci has gone 
out to buy tea-cakes, and Miss Polly, being alone, 
rises to greet her unexpected visitor, rises with 
an air of great state and gravity. She would ; 
like to know what has brought him. But, of: 
eourse, she cannot ask the question, and is obliged : 


to wait until he explains himself, which he does 
almost immediately. 

He was very brief and non-effusive about it, 
using no more words than were absolutely neces¬ 
sary in his explanation; and yet, for all this, 
not appearing as self-oontained as he might have 
been, under different circumstances. 

He would not attempt to disguise, he said, in¬ 
deed it would be Absurd to attempt to disguise, 
what Miss Pemberton already knew. He was 
involved in serious difficulties, and found that 
he must alter his mode of life. And among the 
many things he must give up, he must even give 
up Cicely. He should go to Yorkshire himself, 
after all was over, but ho wished Cicely to go 
first, to go as early as possible, in fact. He was 
desirous of sparing her the annoyance of facing 
the total wreck of even this remnant of his lost 
fortunes. And for this reason he had called upon 
Miss Pemberton. He could not persuade Cicely 
that it would be best for her to leave him to him¬ 
self, and from a few words she had let drop, he 
had discovered that she believed her friend agreed 
with her in her opinion. * 

44 1 did agree with her,” interposed Polly, 
suddenly. “ I was glad she was strong enough 
not to shrink from trifles. I thought she was 
right in staying, and I told her so.” 

She drow her slim figure up, and looked de¬ 
cided, but she kept her eyes as much away from 
Framleigh as she could. Sbe found it pleas¬ 
anter to look at the fire. 

But Framleigh was decided, too. 

44 It was generous of her to have so much 
courage,” he said. 44 But I do not wish that she 
should make the sacrifice, and-” 

“ If you do not wish it,” interposed Polly, 
again, 44 1 think she had better go.” 

44 1 think.” said Framleigh, 44 that you are 
misunderstanding me. But, nevertheless, if you 
will be so kind as to tell her that you feel that 
she had better go, you will oblige me. I came 
here to ask you to do so.” 

Reluctantly, and quite in spite of herself, 
Polly raised her eyes from the fire, and favored 
him with a swift glance of inspection. If she 
i could have held herself severely cold, she would 
have done so, but as soon as she had looked at 
him, she found her mood changing. He was 
paler, and more care-worn than she had ever seen 
him; he was even thinner. It struck her all at 
once that he must have suffered more keenly than 
any of them had fancied. Something in this 
appeal of his touched her, too. Where had his 
frigidity and lofty hauteur gone? How was it, 
that hs could deign to come to her, after she had 
, treated him frith such sharp contempt ? He 
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certainly would not have come to save himself 
any trouble or pain, she knew that much of him. 
And must there not be some redeeming point in 
the nature of a man, who, being so proud, could 
yet sacrifice his pride for the sake of another ? 
She felt inclined to believe, now, that he really 
did care for Cioely unselfishly, after all her own 
sneers at him. He must care for her, or he 
would not have done this. And yet* even while ; 
she thought this, she grudged the relenting in ; 
her tone when she spoke to him. It was not 
easy, aj 1 have said before, it was not easy for 
her to forgive. 

“ I am sorry,” she said. 44 1 am sorry that 
there is no alternative. 11 And then, remember- j 
ing what Cicely had said about the alternative of; 
his marrying Diana Dahrymple, the warm blood 
mounted to her cheeks. 

He remembered this alternative too, and flinched : 
as he remembered it. He wondered if she had : 
heard. It seemed very likely, considering Cicely’s : 
remark, about their talking over 4 ‘ everything.” j 

“There is no alternative that I choose to ac- ■ 
# cept,” he said. 

“I think,” commented Polly, dryly, “that I 
should accept almost any.” 

Then he knew that she had heard, and the next; 
minute Polly saw that she had committed her¬ 
self, in her anxiety to appear ignorant, and mako 
a slightly cutting speech. 

But Framleigh kept himself well under con- ! 
trol, despite his knowledge of the fact, that she ! 
knew as much of his position as he did himself. j 
He returned to his subject as oolleotedly as he | 
could. 

Would she speak to Cicely ? Might he depend 
upon her to do so ? 

11 As you wish it so much,” she answered, “I 
suppose I must; but I am not at all sure that it 
will be of any use.” 

He thanked her, feeling stung, notwithstand¬ 
ing his relief, by an inward conviction that she 
thought him ungracious. He did not mean to be 
ungracious, and it was hard enough to face the 
prospect of bearing all his petty humiliation 
alone; but pride, as well as affection, forbade 
him to allow Cicely to share them with him. It 
was not very easy to bid her good-night, and go 
away, without attempting to clear himself, and 
trying to show her what he really meant; but ex¬ 
perience had taught him that any effort at ex¬ 
planation would only plaoe him in an additional 
false position. So he went away in silence. 

It is possible, however, that Miss Polly had 
received her sting also, though even I, her chroni¬ 
cler, cannot explain when she had received it, or 
in what maimer. But if she had not reoeived a 


touch of one sort, or another, why should she 
have so knitted her lovely black brows, and have 
shown such discontent and annoyanoe, when her 
visitor was gone, and had left her alone to her 
thoughts? She stirred the fire, frowning, and 
seated herself in her chair, frowning, and an she 
sat and looked at the bed of coals, she was frown¬ 
ing still, and looking very severe and handsome. 

“ It serves him right,” she said, quite sternly. 
44 But—but it is had enough, of course; and it is 
very hard, for Cicely ” And the next minute, 
strange to say, something large and bright slipped 
down her cheek, and lay a sparkling drop upon 
her hand—a sparkling drop which was .nothing 
less significant than a great, lovely tear. I am 
of the opinion, too, that this tear would have been 
followed by others, if she had been allowed lei¬ 
sure ; but she was not allowed it; for the very 
moment this first, bright drop fell, there came the 
sound of Uncle Jack’s latch-key; and when the 
front-door opened, it was evident that Uncle Jack 
was in a most extraordinary state of hurry and 
excitement, for he did not even give himself time 
to dispose of his hat, but came bursting into the 
room, breathless, and even more boisterous and 
blatant than usual; and without leaving her time 
to utter a word, caught her in his stout arms, and 
embraced her with fervor. 

44 Go and tell old Buxton to go to the devil, 
Polly, my girl I” he roared, joyously, and with 
the most exhilarating spirit. “ Tell him to go to 
the devil, and stop there. We’ve done with him, 
I tell you! We’ve done with dancing, and fiddl¬ 
ing, and cutting capers, my dear, for your for- 
; tune's made, and Pretty Polly P. is as heavy a 
swell as any of them.” 


CHAPTER X. 

41 IS WHICH WE ARE SURPRISED.” 

There was something a little unusual in Polly's 
manner, during the two following weeks, Cicely 
thought: there was something about her not 
easily understood. Sometimes she was silent and 
abstracted, and then again she might almost have 
been influenced by some strong, but secret and 
restrained excitement. She was not herself, it 
was plain, and she was actually nervous. And 
yet, it could scarcely be anything decidedly un¬ 
pleasant that disturbed her. Cicely at last was 
sure it could not be, for she had never found her 
friend so amiable, and certainly she had never 
found her so affectionate, as she was at this time. 
• 4 ‘ And, sometimes, when I look at you, Polly,” 
she said to her, 44 when you have been quiet ft )t 
a moment or so, you seem to have quite fbrgotten 
yourself, and you are smiling as if you were think* 
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ng of something that made you happy. What is 

itr 

14 It I” repeated Polly. 44 1 can't tell you, I 
am sure, what it is. It is just as probable as not 
that it is only a mood. I am full of moods, you 
know. Let us be thankful that this is not a dis¬ 
agreeable one.” 

44 It is anything but a disagreeable one,” said 
Cioely, admiring her. 44 It is very nice. It makes 
me feel as if something delightful had happened 
to you.” 

44 Perhaps something delightful is going to 
happen to me,” said Polly. 44 Let us hope so. j 
l think I could bear it” 

Somehow or other, they always seemed to drift 
away from the subject before Cicely's surmises 
were more than surmises of the vaguest descrip¬ 
tion ; but it was not until long afterward that she 
began to suspect that anything more than chance 
had ohanged the topic of their conversation. 
But then Cicely had her own troubles to think of, 
and more important still, these troubles of Gas¬ 
ton’s. She was quite desperate about Gaston, 
now and then—so desperate, indeed, that even 
the daring plan of privately appealing to his ob¬ 
durate relative, had flitted through her affection¬ 
ate little brain. 

44 If his debts were only paid, you know,” she 
said to Polly, 44 there would be no need of his 
selling his commission, and he could live upon 
his pay, poor fellow, until something occurred.” 

Cioely had an innocent belief that something 
must 44 occur,” ultimately, which would raise her 
idol to his old gilded pedestal. Fortune could 
surely never be so cruel as to ignore his evi¬ 
dently just claims. She might pass other men 
by, but Gaston—Gaston was so different. 

44 And I could stay with him,” she went on. 
44 1 shall have a little money, though it is only a 
very little, when I am of age, and I could sell 
grandmamma’s jewels, if he would let me. Grand¬ 
mamma left me herjewels, and though the set¬ 
tings are quaint and old-fashioned, the stones are 
very good. If the debts were only paid, I am 
sure we could be happy, if we were not rich. 
Don’t you think so, Polly?” 

And Polly answered her that she did think so, 
and then all at once lapsed into one of those mys¬ 
terious fits of forgetfulness, in which her great, 
dark eyes wore their most pre-occupied and 
solemn look. 

So Cicely continued her impractical, but eager 
planning, and wondered what Uncle Gaston would 
say, if she dared, at last, to appeal to him, and 
what her brother would say, if her appeal was 
successful, and wondered whether he would be 
very much displeased at the sacrifice of his pride: 


and then felt sure he would, and so faltered, and 
longed, and pondered, until she felt as if she 
could not give the matter up, and was more 
loth than ever to face the sacrifices of the belov¬ 
ed one. 

And after all this, judge of her surprise, judge 
of her unutterable thankfulness for the sudden 
turn of Fortune's wheel, which eventually occur¬ 
red, just before it was too late, in the very nick 
of time, as it were. 

One dreary evening, when she was feeling un¬ 
usually dispirited, and was just making up her 
mind that she must give up, and go back to York¬ 
shire, obediently and without delay, she was sur¬ 
prised to hear Gaston coming up the stair-case 
hurriedly—surprised, because he was not in the 
habit of coming in until an hour later. 

44 Why, Gaston,” she exclaimed, as he entered. 
44 It is scarcely five !” 

He came to the fire, looking excited, and even 
pale, the expression of his face a disturbed, and 
yet, curiously enough, an almost relieved one. 
44 1 hardly know how to tell you,” he said. 44 It 
is so singular.” 

44 What is singular?” she interrupted, in spite 
of herself. “ What has happened ?” 

44 Yes,” he answered. 44 Something has hap¬ 
pened. It is like the climax in a play, or a point 
in a novel. Mr. Gaston has paid my debts—paid 
them to the last farthing!” 

It was such a relief to her, and was at the same 
time so startling, that she could scarcely take it 
all in. She flew to him, and caught hold of his 
arm, in wild delight and amazement, tears of joy 
leaping to her eyes. 

“Oh, Gaston!” she cried. 44 How glad—how 
glad I am 1 I can hardly believe it 1 How did it 
happen ? When did you learn it ? Is he going 
to forgive you ? Can I stay with you now ? It 
seems like, a dream !” 

44 It is like a dream to me,” said Framleigh. 
44 1 only learned it, about an hour ago; and I can¬ 
not comprehend yet what it means. He has not 
even allowed his name to be mentioned, and has 
not written a word of explanation to me; but the 
bills are paid, and, of course, it is he who has 
paid them. I do not think it is a sign of return¬ 
ing favor, however. I think it is a caprice on his 

I part, and I fancy that he means the matter to end 
here; so you see, greatly os I am relieved, I am 
placed in an awkward enough position. It would 
be like him even to ignore any thanks 1 might 
offer to him.” And his face fell, and shadowed 
as he spoke. 

$ 44 1 am grateful,” he added, at last, in an 

| altered tone; 44 but there is a sting in it, Cicely, 
c there is a sting.” 
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“ But,” said Cicely, “ I think he must mean to 
make friends with you.” 

44 1 am sure he does not,” returned Framleigh. 

14 And if he did-. Well, there would be a 

sting in that too,” in a wearied voice. 

“ A sting!” she echoed. 

“Yes,” was his answer. “But it would not 
rest in the friendship; it would lie in the old 
luxurious dependence. That would be harder to 
face now.” But, seeing her tender, bewildered 
look, he broke olf suddenly, relieving her with a 
smile. “ But there will be no need for our part¬ 
ing now,” he said, “ if you are not tired of your 
slow life. Thank fortune for that. It would 
have been hard enough to part with you, Cicely.” 

“ Would it?” she said, with shy delight. “ I 
am so glad, Gaston.” And she clung to the hand 
she held, in a pretty fervor that quite touched 
him. 

That evening, Framleigh wrote his letter of 
thanks to his uncle, and a delicate task it was. 
He was placed in an uugracious enough position, 
one may see, in being rendered so greatly the 
debtor of a benefactor, who had not deigned him 


a word, and who, ten to one, had no other motive 
in his generosity than a sort of churlish pride. 
The elder Gaston was not an amiable individual, 
as we have hinted, and it was a fashion of his to 
bestow favors in a manner which made them hard 
to swallow. 

And the letter having been written and sent, 
the result was exactly what Framleigh had an¬ 
ticipated. In a few days it was returned, un¬ 
opened, from Gaston Court, and without a word 
of comment. Framleigh brought it enclosed in 
its envelope, and show’cd it to Cicely, with a 
rather stony look in his face. 

“ I knew it would be so,” he said, “ but the 
knowledge scarcely makes it more agreeable to 
contemplate. This means that he will have none 
of me, and that he has merely relieved me of my 
difficulties to save the family pride. It is just 
what I expected.” And he tossed both letter and 
envelope into the fire, and watched them blaze 
up and die out, thinking that the blackened, curl¬ 
ing ashes were not unlike those once dazzling ex¬ 
pectations of his. 

» (TO be concluded.) 


MEET ME IN HEAVEN 

BT EMMA SANBOItN. 


44 Herr me in Heaven, n sho said, and smiled. 

To think her feet to nearly trod 
The path that leads through “ gates ajar," 
The path of light, to home, and God, 

’Twns long ago, yet on my ear, 

Iler words, like sweetest music fell; 

I hear them with me on my heart, 

Through every eoene of joy or ill. 

To-night, I see again the room, 

Whence passed her sinless soul away; 

I see the hectic of her cheek, 

The lustre of her sparkling eye. 


TIs all unchanged; the flowers she loved. 
The books, the music, all are here, 

And friends, who weep to speak her name, 
Are waiting still—but she’s not herel 

In yonder dell, a white cross stands, 

’Slid waving boughs, and flow’rets fair; 

It is a spot of quiet rest, 

And holy peace—but she’s not there. 

Ah no! not there, not here, for us. 

No more on earth, her smile so rare; 

But when shall ope the pearly gates 
Upon our view—she will be there. 


TWILIGHT FANCIES. 

BY E. M. WITHlOf. 


Lightly I float, in the tiniest boat, 

W’ith a gauzy guasamersail; 

Idly I dream, as the swift waters gleam. 

Low down by thb shining rail. 

In the tender glow, as the bright days go, 

I am bnflding my castles fktr; 

Bnt the morning light, that follows the night, 
Scatters them into the air. 

Lightly I float, in my fhnctfal boat, 

’Neath skies that are banks of gold; 


And the mystical light, of a soft Summer night, 

My ’wildering senses enfold. 

The day is asleep, in a slumber so deep, 

She wakes not, at kiss of the night. 

And my heart, like the day, has been wafted away, 
To a region of blissfhl delight. 

Borne on by the breeze, as it sighs through the trees 
That border the beantiAil Btream; 

I forget all the cares, all the ngnnlzed prayers, 

Ju an exquisite, far-away dream. 
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CRQFTON’S TEMPTATION. 

ET FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

#io«o of & golden day at Sorrento. j was a mere boy, and when she received him like 


Maud Annesley stood in the garden of Tasso's 
rilla, which, as the traveler knows,, is perched 
like a sea-bird on the summit of the tall cliffs, 
and looked out across the sunlit waters, to where j 
Ischia showed beautiful and unreal, os a fairy j 
barque moored on the shining waves. | 

A lovely girl, this Maud Annesley, with a face j 
at once tender, sensitive, and proud, with mar¬ 
velous brown eyes and sunny-brown hair, with 
grace in every movement, with the perfect hands ; 
and feet of which few but American women can j 
boast, and, in point of character, as capricious, j 
spoiled, and uncertain as her compatriots alone 
can be, yet still remain bewitcliing. As full of 
good qualities as she was of faults, a bundle of j 
inconsistencies so opposite that she sometimes 
herself said, laughingly, she wondered that she 
held together. 

There she stood, leaning her arms on the rail¬ 
ing, and gazing down the dizzy height where 
the gulls circled to and fro, while she looked 
wistfully over at the purple island, and was 
haunted by a sudden, foolish fancy that it seemed 
like the land of the lotos-eaters, where she might 
sit down and rest forever, could she only reach 
its happy shore. She had been spending a gay 
day with a gay party. She had been the centre 
and chief attraction for all the men. She had 
been in the wildest spirits, and was handsomer 
than ever. And now she stood there, in the sun¬ 
set, and sighed, and looked dreamy and preoccu¬ 
pied, as if care or trouble had come to her at last. 

Howard Crofton, grave and sedate as befitted 
his nine-and-twenty years, strolled idly out upon 
the villa terrace, and saw her standing there in 
the magio light, and called her hard names and 
himself a fool, which no doubt he was, so far as 
concerned her, sensible as he usually proved him¬ 
self in other respects. 

It was the second week in June. For a whole 
month Crofton had been living in a blessed 
dream, and now that it was rudely disturbed, 
he felt himself an aggrieved individual, as, in- 
deed, I think he had a right to think himself. 

He had come to Sorrento, meaning to remain for 
a few days, and then go back to Naples, and 
drift away northward; but he found Maud Annes¬ 
ley and a pleasant party, and here he was still. 
He had known Maud's aunt long before, when he 


an old friend, for his mother’s sake; and, thus 
introduced, he and Maud had naturally glided 
into a rapid and agreeable intimacy. Censorious 
people called Maud’s mildest manners with men 
flirting of an outrageous sort; but she was gentler 
and less capricious with Crofton than her aunt 
had ever seen her with any man; but, like a 
wise woman, the elder lady held her peace. Just 
a week before this day, Crofton’s cousin and her 
spouse appeared, a cousin like most people’s, 
given to interference and governing; and of all 
girls that lived, Mrs. Grovner hated Maud Annes¬ 
ley the worst. She disliked girls in general, as 
women often do, who have been beauties, and 
have since grown thin, and skinny, and yellow ; 
but she detested Maud ! They had met in Paris, 
two years previous, and Maud had laughed at 
her airs and graces, and Mrs. Grovner had been 
obliged to play second to this brilliant creature, 
who seemed to fascinate men at will. So she 
took refuge in hating the girl, and perhaps found 
a kind of consolation therein. Soon after the San 
Arpinos came down from Naples and took posses¬ 
sion of their villa, and, to the disgust of the 
stately old dowager, young San Arpino, the heir 
to a dukedom, and a rent-roll enormous for Italy, 
and one of the handsomest men the peninsula 
oould boast, flung himself anew straight at Mqud 
Annesley’s heart, or head, or feet, as you please. 
He had done this the previous wiuter in Rome, 
much to the disgust of his stately mother, the 
duchess. Maud had, it is true, been the most 
admired girl there. But she hnd not a large for¬ 
tune, and, even if she had, the San Arpinos, for 
a wonder, would not have needed her wealth. 
They had enough of their own, and more. They 
were proud. They boasted to sustain titles, and a 
descent, which they traced back almost to Nero, 
or Romulus himself, for what I know, or even 
to the famous she-wolf, though such a claim 
would more probably have belonged to the duch¬ 
ess in her own right, than to the family she had 
married into. 

From the moment that San Arpino appeared, 
Maud Annesley had completely changed in her 
conduct toward Crofton. There had been no 
letting him down easily; no attempt at pretence. 
She turned haughty, and insolent, and stony, 

; and was never so charming and womanly to San 
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Arpino as when Crofton was by to see. And this 
was the creature whom he had loved, had be¬ 
lieved in ; before whom he had poured his heart 
and soul, and let her know that he had done so! 
lie had never put his secret into words, but he 
knew that she had seen it clearly enough, and 
had given him the tacit encouragement which 
any woman can do when she pleases, and yet re¬ 
main perfectly feminine and delicate. False and 
despicable she proved in every way, and he had 
loved her! He loved her still, in spite of his 
pain and wrath. He learned the whole truth 
from his cousin; heard the story of the past 
winter; heard of San Arpino’s devotion, Maud's 
efforts to win a ducal coronet, and the old dowa¬ 
ger’s rage and masterly diplomacy to prevent 
such a consummation. He, Crofton, had been 
flirted with from sheer wantonness, or else re¬ 
garded as a pis oiler. Maud, afterward, had 
thought of liking him and his fortune, because 
she believed the young duke out of her reach. 
But the instant the Neapolitan reappeared, and 
proved that his devotion was as strong as ever, 
strong enough even to make him rebel against 
the mother, who had always ruled him imperi¬ 
ously, then Maud flung off the mask, and let 
Crofton sec her in her true colors. 

He was going away on the morrow. The tor¬ 
ture of the last five days had grown insupport¬ 
able. Besides, now there was no longer any 
doubt in his mind, it would be weak and con¬ 
temptible to remain, a iaughing-stock for all 
about, and worse, an object of scorn to himself. 

He had been horribly treated, and his sense 
of justice revolted against this. He was a man 
slow to anger, but he was fbrious now. Had 
the girl shown the least consideration for his 
feelings, he could have made excuses for her. 
He knew she did not love this handsome boy, 
who was only her own age; but she might be 
dazzled by his position, she might be urged on 
by her aunt. Crofton could have sought for rea¬ 
sons why he should not judge her harshly, had 
her conduct afforded the least opportunity. But 
Bhe turned upon him with absolute cruelty; she 
seemed to have a savage pleasure in rendering 
the blow as cruel as possible, in hurting him in 
every way that female ingenuity could contrive. 

To-day they had all been on an excursion, up 
among the lovely Sorrento hills. Crofton could 
not remain behind, for fear this girl should think 
he lacked courage tosupport her heartless cruelty, 
and she had made such a day for him, that he 
thought a soul in purgatory might pity him. 

So now he was going away. As he stood on 
the terrace, and caught sight of her standing 
below him, in her matchless beauty, a wild desire 


crossed his mind to speak, to let all his misery 
and anger find vent. She deserved it, deserved 
to hear the verdict of a true, upright heart, which 
her treachery had laoer&ted! He did not stop to 
consider. He was too near mad to be hindered 
by scruples or ideas which would have influenced 
him at another time. 

He strode down the steps, hurried through the 
garden, and came upon her before she was aware 
of his presence. The least addition of oolor 
rushed into her cheeks, a second’s confusion into 
her eyes, as she turned and perceived him. But 
both signs disappeared so quickly, that he almost 
fancied they had not been there. She looked a 
little wearied, bored by this intrusion, but she 
gave him a sweet smile more cruel than a dagger 
thrust, and said, indolently, 

“ How can you have energy enough left, after 
the day’s fatigues, to move when you might sit 
still r* 

“You seem to share a portion of it,** he an¬ 
swered, trying to imitate her indifference. 

“ Oh, I came out to get rid of the people,** she 
replied. “One might as well be an animal in a 
menagerie, one never gets a moment to oneself.” 

“Probably I disturb you then,” said he. 

“ I am too well brought up a young person to 
contradict my elders,” she replied, laughingly. 

“ Still, truth now and then makes an agreeable 
variety in this world, even if not polite,'* he re¬ 
torted, losing his ill-assumed indifference. 

“I think you are misanthropical, or cross,” 
said she. “ I dislike either mood, so I will leave 
you.*’ 

He stood straight in her path, and fixed his 
eyes on her with a look of such iron determina¬ 
tion, that she remained motionless. 

“ It is possible that what I have to say, may 
not be agreeable,” returned he, slowly; “but I 
mean to say it, all the same. I am going away 
to-morrow-’* 

“ Does that come under the head of disagreea¬ 
ble truths?” she interrupted, with a little shrug 
of her shoulders. 

“ Not to you. certainly, or to me,” he answered. 

“ So much the better, then bon voyage /'* 

“ But, before I go, there is something I wish to 

Wy -" I 

“ Last words are so fatiguing,** she murmured. 

“ I beg your pardon; but you spoke like the 
dying people in novels begin their confessions. 
I forgot it was only a Journey you were looking 
forward to.” 

“ If I wjee dying,** he cried out, passionately, 
“you and I could not be separating more irrevo¬ 
cably.” 

“Partings are hard things,” sighed she. 
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44 There's only one thing worse as a rule—meet¬ 
ing people again.” 

“ I wonder/’ he exelaimed, smiting his hands 
together in uncontrollable excitement, 44 Oh, I 
do wonder if you are a tiring, flesh and blood 
woman, or one of those snow creatures, animated 
by a spell, such as the old legends tell of!” 

44 Why, that’s really rery pretty 1” she said, in 
the tone of one who is receiving a compliment,: 
itnd feels surprised that the speaker had tact to 
offer it. 44 1 see you are determined to make me 
regret your departure. * 

Nothing but a woman, and a woman of society, 
eould have been so perfectly well bred, and yet 
eo horribly ironical and insolent. 

44 1 have been here a whole month/' he con¬ 
tinued, not noticing her words. 

She took advantage of a slight ganse he made, 
for he found it difficult to speak calmly, to add, 

44 Yes, a whole month,” and her voice implied 
that the period had seemed very long indeed. 

Again he went on, without heeding her cruel 
mockery. 

44 From the first time we met, I made no effort 
to hide ray feelings. I oould not have done so if 
I would. I loved you, Maud Annesley, and you 
knew it." 

He was not looking at her now. He had turned 
partly away, and was staring out across the sunlit 
sea. Had he seen her free, he must have no¬ 
ticed how it changed suddenly. But fhte was 
against them both, and he saw nothing. 

44 You knew/' he hurried on, 44 that tny devo¬ 
tion was not the idle homage a man pays a beau¬ 
tiful woman. You knew that my whole heart had 
gone out toward you, and tacitly you accepted it. 
You did a very wicked thing 1 1 have no hesi¬ 

tation in acknowledging my weakness. I honor 
myself, that I could love any human being, as 
truly and unselfishly as I did you. That I was 
deceived is no shame to me.” , 

The pallor and softness left her fhoe. The beau¬ 
tiful features looked hard as if carved out of mar¬ 
ble. 

44 Don’t stop! * she cried. 44 You had more to 
eay—finish it!” 

44 Only to compliment you on your skill and 
art! It amused you to attempt a sort of Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere play with an honest heart! 
You succeeded perfectly. If that knowledge be 
any triumph to you, take it.” 

44 Is It worth while V* she retorted, as if con¬ 
sidering whether to accept success which was of 
such slight value. 

44 You do not deny the troth of what I have 
»id. You cannot!” he exclaimed. 

44 In any ease, I would not/' she cried, and 


\ now she confronted him with a free shaken by 
| anger. 44 If one word would blear me in your 
j esteem, I’d not speak it. No, not if my soul’s 
! safety depended on its utterance. Believe what 
| jnR will. It is a matter of indifference to me! 

| Yflp kespect would not be worth the having. 

| You have been rude—insolent. I will never for- 
| give you! Never 1” 

[ 41 It is a little odd to hear you put the right to 

pardon on your side,” he answered, trying to 
speak calmly, since she had flamed into such pas¬ 
sionate wrath. 44 To deny, would be so useless, 
that it is wise not to make the attempt.” 

44 Go on 1 Do go on 1 I want to hear you 
speak your whole mind out. I would not stop 
you for the world,” she said, with a bitter laugh. 

44 1 have nothing more to say I I will congra¬ 
tulate you, if you like, on winning a coronet. It 
is the true American girl’s ambition 1” he sneered. 

44 He knows us so well!” she cried, laughing 
again, in the same low/mirthless fashion. 

44 Did you love him, I oould excuse your treat¬ 
ment of me. Love is always an excuse. But 
you do not. You love nobody but yourself. If 
any higher rank were within your reach, you 
would fling this boy aside, as unhesitatingly as 
you have flung me.” 

44 Yes, I lore nobody but myself,” she ex¬ 
claimed. 44 You are right there 1* * 

44 And boast of it ?” 

44 Yes.” 

She turned, and walked away without another 
word. He made no attempt to follow—why 
should he f They had nothing more to say to 
one another in this world. He had only one 
prayer to offer, where she was concerned, it was 
that even in the next he might be preserved from 
the sight of her. 

He waited till she crossed the terrace, and 
disappeared into the house, then he hurried off 
through the lane-like streets, past the little piana, 
where the villagers were collected, as usual, at 
that honr, and so up the path which runs along 
the ravine toward the hills above. The sun set 
in a blase of glory. The sea shone like the pave¬ 
ment of the city the Prophet saw in his vision. 
It deepened from opal tints to amethyst, then 
grew dark and mysterious. The moon came np, 
and trailed a pathway of golden tight across the 
billows which seemed to lead away into heaven. 
The hills loomed shadowy and black. The pale 
glory of the evening sky domed in the whole. 
The soft murmurs of the brook sounded through 
the stillness, as If calling to the sea; and the sea 
answered, as if to welcome it in its course. A 
| single nightingale awoke in the orange grove, 
I and sang bis heart out in a passionate plaint. The 
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feint breeze brought, ever and anon, the sound 
of laughing voices from the old square, where 
the villagers still gossiped. All waB quiet and 
peaceful, save in his heart, where the tempest 
raged with awful might. " *■. 

It was late when Crofton returned to the Ta*o, 
but he was not able to get up to his rooms in 
safety. There was laughter and music in the 
salons, and gay groups standing about the long 
corridors. Of course he was captured, and 
forced to talk, and laugh, and behave like ordi¬ 
nary mortals under the galling restraints of civil¬ 
ization. Crofton had told his old owl of a cousin 
of his proposed departure. He was glad to 
eseape her society, for he had grown almost of 
late to detest her, with her head-shakings, her 
Cassandra prophecies, and now her '< I told you 
go’s,” expressed in words and looks. Naturally, 
by the time he reached the house, everybody 
knew he intended to go away, and they were all 
eager to detain him. A portion of the . party 
was to set off in the morning on an expedition 
to Amalfi. The others were going to row over 
to Capri, and spend the day there. Crofton 
could not escape staying for one excursion or the 
other, for he was still animated by the natural 
desire to keep his hurt a secret. He chose 
Capri, however, when he heard that Maud An- 
nesley was to make one of the Amalfi party. 

While all the talk and merriment went on, 
ho could see this Maud Annesley through the 
open windows. She stood out on the terrace, 
with the full moonlight glorifying her face, as 
she talked and listened to young San Arpino, 
who had escaped from his dowager mother, and 
come to the betel, as usual; 

Down in tha gardens below, an Italian boy 
began playing Neapolitan sea-songs, on his guitar. 
Haifa dozen people called at once upon Maud 
to sing. Without hesitation she complied, and 
her rioh contralto voice floated into the rooms, 
unearthly in its sweetness, and shook Crofton's 
very soul. He oould endure no more, so he cost 
one other look out into the gjory of the night, 
and saw her standing there in her beauty, while 
the young Italian ganed into her face with a pas¬ 
sionate devotion tie made no effor t to conceal. 
Then Crofton* passed from the rooms^ hoping 
that he had bidden Maud Annesley fereweil for¬ 
ever. 

The night be spent was tragic enough. Bui In 
this protein world tragedies mere frequently 
meet With an antirelimax than a consummation, 
and Crofton’s experience was the usual one. 

He was late in appearing the* next morning, 
rather hoping that the pleasure-seekers might 
have forgot him, and gone off. But when one 


wants forgetfulness, people always remember 
one. Up came a servant to say that everybody 
had gone down to the shore, hut he was waited 
fbr there, and must come. 

So off he set, cursing acquaintances and expe¬ 
ditions in his heart, as all of ns have so often 
done, when wearied and wounded, and yet are 
forced to meet the petty exigencies of life with a 
smiling front. His cousin, Mrs. Fortesoue, bad 
sent him word that she was too miserable with 
her neuralgia to join the party. There was a 
slight consolation in that. He should at least be 
free from her questions and surmises, her sighs 
and her corkscrew glances, always trying to 
worm his secret cut of him, she being one of 
those people who enjoyed groaning over the mis¬ 
fortunes of the persons she liked. 

Crofton reaohed the shelving shore that spreads 
below the rocky descent from the village. Two 
boats, with bright ^colored awnings, were ready. 
Into the smaller of the two San Arpino was as¬ 
sisting Maud Annesley, just as Crofton appeared. 
In his dizziness, and the uncertain state of his 
faculties on the previous evening, he had misun¬ 
derstood, and so had obosen the very expedition 
of which she was to make a member. 

Most of the wild young ones had gone to 
Amalfi. The boat, in which Crofton seated 
[ himself, held staid elders, Maud’s aunt among 
them, with whom Crofton was a favorite. But 
she looked grave and rather harassed this morn¬ 
ing, and was less cordial to him than her wont. 
The boat in which Miss Annesley and San Ar¬ 
pino, with a few other youthful people were 
seated, took the lead, and as he sat in the bow, 
Crofton oould hear her gay laugh ring out across 
the waters, but he did not onoe turn his head. 
She had seen him, as he descended the shore, 
Their eyes had met. Then she had turned 
quickly away. Some words, from the aunt, made 
Crofton comprehend that neither she or Maud 
had understood he was to make One of the party. 

Beautiful rock-bound Capri I How one would 
like to dwell on its loveliness and its marvels; 
its ocean-caves, in one of which' the sea makes 
an azure pavement, in the other of emerald : the 
hundreds of steps leading up* to the fastnesses of 
Awapri | the twelve grand peaks, on each one 
of which that sad fellow Tiberius erected a pal¬ 
ace, marvelous as Aladdin’s; the wonders of sea 
and sky; the indescribable beauty of the curving 
shore, with Vesuvius smoking directly in front, 
and Naples, glorious in the distance as the en¬ 
chanted city, which the Spanish mariner of old 
died trying to reach. But you shall go vist these 
wonders, or read of thess in faithful memory, 
since I have not leisure to dwell thereon. 
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It was late in the afternoon. Unwearied by 
the exertion of the morning, the whole party 
listened approvingly to somebody's proposal, that i, 
they should climb the cliff which rose in front of 
them, as they all aat comfortably resting on the ; 
broad veranda of the Quissisana Hotel, whioh j: 
looks out aoross the Salerno Bay. 

On foot, or on donkeys, as each person pleased, : 
away they defiled, up the narrow road, winding 
in and out among little villas, oozy peasant's oots, 
vine-wreathed walls, but always mounting up and 
op, the view widoning and beautifying with every ! 
step. At hist the road became a mere path; but; 
by this time nobody thought of the way, in the 
delight of watching the grand panorama spread 
out below. 

They were now not far from the top. Here it 
was necessary to dismount, and look over the 
famous abyss, down which Tiberius, as Tacitus 
will have it, had a playfhl habit of flinging his 
guests, when he wearied of their society, or craved 
a little excitement. It was a bald, bare preci¬ 
pice, good seven hundred feet in height, down 
whioh they fell into the wMte breakers of the 
ever-restless sea. Here some adventurous Ca- 
priot, lately returned from America, had estab¬ 
lished a little refreshment place and as most of 
the party were Americans, it was necessary to pa¬ 
tronise the smiling wretoh, and let him prove, 
by the exorbitaaoy of his charges, that he had 
profited by his stay in the land of the free. 

Crofton wandered off, turned an angle of the 
path where a great rock shut out the house and 
the gay party, and toiled on up to the top, where, 
among the ruins, rises a small chapel, in whioh a 
make-believe hermit lives, and wheedles cmtmimi 
out of the pookets of stray visitors. But just 
now the hermit was down at the restaurant, drink¬ 
ing surreptitious glasses of red wine in the kit¬ 
chen ; so Crofton was left to gaze and marvel un¬ 
disturbed. 

Presently the sound of voioes roused, him. He 
heard Maud Annesley’s merry laugh, and turn¬ 
ing found himself face to fece with her and San 
Arpino. 

Maud and Crofton had managed to pass the 
day without exchanging a word. She had ap¬ 
peared as oblivious of his contiguity as only a 
woman can. But now, at sight of him r she said, 
gayly, 

“ So you had stolen a march on us, after all, 
Mr. Crofton. I thought we were the first up.” 

“ Where aro the others? 1 ’ he asked, since U 
was necessary to speak. 

41 Oh, drinking sour wine, and listening to oar 
naturalized compatriot's enormous fibs,” she an¬ 
swered. 


San Arpino spoke pleasantly to Crofton, in 
his quaint, broken English. He was always civil, 
even oordial, and apparently perfectly uncon¬ 
scious that his attempts at friendship were neither 
desired or welcome, though indeed Crofton was 
too just a nan to visit Miss Annesley's sins npon 
a rival. 

At this place, tho deacont on the Salerno side 
was rocky, but little lees steep than at the point 
called Tiberius’ Leap; but the descent did not, as 
these, commence from the top. A steep path led 
down seme twenty feet to a little platform of rook, 
whereon grew a crooked fir-tree; from thence a 
sheer wall of cliff plunged perpendicularly to the 
sea. 

After a brief conversation, Croflen walked 
away to the opposite side of the summit, tosur- 
vey the ruins, leaving the young pair to them¬ 
selves. Maud Annesley was in a mood, when 
some wild, reckless performance possessed an 
irresistible attraction to her. She and San Ar¬ 
pino stood looking down at the stunted pine that 
olung to the platform of rook, and swung its 
| ragged branches about, as if imploring to be re¬ 
leased from its perilous position. 

44 1 want to go down there,” Maud said, 44 1 
am sure nothing but a mountain goat has ever 
stood under that tree. 1 want my name cut on 
the trank.” 

San Arpino was as young and reckless as her¬ 
self. He offered no opposition, rather admiring 
her oourage, indeed. Though difficult, however, 
the path seemed to present no real danger, if care 
wereexercisod. 

A few minutes later, Howard Crofton, stand¬ 
ing on the .opposite side of the cliff, which looked 
out seaward, was roused from his gloomy medi¬ 
tations by a cry so wild and agonised, that for 
yean after it used to haunt his dreams It was 
Maud Annesley’s voice again; but so changed, so 
sharp with agony, so mad with fear, that for an 
; instant it rooted him to the spot where he Mood. 

Then away he rushed across the summit, gained 
: the other side, looked over. Maud Annesley 
; was clingiag to the fragments of rook, half way 
down to the platform* and trying to disengage 
her dress from a trailing vine whioh Md her tint. 
She was in safety. He saw that. But he saw, 

: too, the prostrate form of the young Italian, slid- 
: ing helplessly and slowly toward the narrow phto- 
I form of rock, from whenoe the preaipice began. 

San Arpino had stepped a little* out of the path, 
the better to aid Maud, had slipped, and had 
; struck his head so violently against a projecting 
stone, that it knocked him almost senseless. He 
was slipping down now—down, down, Maud 
unable to extricate herself seas to rush to his aid. 
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Crofton saw it ail, in the brief second he stood 
motionless, and a hundred years seemed to pass 
in that whirling space. With each new slide, the 
body would go faster—faster 1 When it reached 
the platform, the impetus would be so great, that 
even had San Arpino consciousness left, he could 
not save himself! He would be carried straight 
over the edge into the awful abyss. 

And Howard Crofton saw this, and daring that 
instant, which seemed an eternity, a score of 
devils tugged at his heart, and whispered awful 
suggestions in his ear. Let him go l Let this 
Ihlse woman crouch there, and see him perish, 
they said; see her ambitious hopes, to gain which 
she had so recklessly marched over a human 
heart, smitten from her, just when they seemed 
secure of fruition. This was what the demons 
urged upon Howard Crofton’s soul, and I should 
lie, if I denied that he hesitated. He did hesi¬ 
tate. The temptation was almost irresistible in 
its strength. Always he was gazing down. He 
could see Maud Annesley’s white face, her fran¬ 
tic efforts to free herself, the helpless body slid¬ 
ing on—on! 

But, after one moment of hesitation, and with a 
cry almost as mad as that shriek which had 
roused him to a consciousness of what was pas¬ 
sing, Crofton turned and dashed down the de¬ 
scent. He saw, while running all the while, that 
by taking a more circuitous path, one a little far¬ 
ther on, he could reach the platform before San 
Arpino. The one hope was to seize him there. j 

Away he ran. 

At the sound of his voice, Maud Annesley 
raised her head, comprehended that help was at 
hand, and sank back on the moss, and fainted 
away. 

On Crofton dashed—on—on! 

Tines trailed about his feet, and almost threw 
him down. Stones, dislodged by his careless 
steps, nearly crushed his feet. He fell—was up 
again, dashing on—on 1 

Always he could see that prostrate body, slid¬ 
ing down—down! It was going faster now I 
Oh, he should be too late, and this man's death 
would lie at his door. He had hesitated, and 
now he should have this awfUl crime upon his 
soul through all eternity! 

On, on 1 The way seemed endless. The pine- 
tree shook its deformed aims. The wind surged 
suddenly np with a moaning cry. The voioe of 
the sea responded in a hoarse shout of triumph, 
as if exulting over its prey. The dazzling sweep 
of sunlight on the white roek blinded him. The 
roaring in his ear deafened him. Bat he could 
see always that form sliding down—-down, each 
half seoond an age, each step in that frantic race 


he ran against death, as difficult as some mad flight 
the soul takes through the horrors of a night¬ 
mare. 

Steeper became the inclined plane. It was 
now slippery with moss, over which the body 
sped, faster still, lifted almost from the ground 
twice, and flung on—on! Another bound, a 
wilder rush, and Crofton bad reached the tree, 
hod flung one arm about the trunk, to steady 
himself, and with the other hand and his feet 
struck at the body as it neared him, seized an 
arm helplessly extended, planted his feet on the 
trailing coat, and—had saved his rival. 

When Maud Annesley came to her senses, she 
was half lying on a stone bench, at the side of 
the little chapel. Farther on, she saw San Ar¬ 
pino, supported in the Hermit's arms, while How¬ 
ard Crofton bathed his forehead, and employed 
snob means as were at hand to restore him to con¬ 
sciousness. 

The hermit had returned just as Crofton caught 
San Arpino in that frantic clutch. Between 
them, the two had carried the insensible man np 
the rocks, and then returned to place Maud An¬ 
nesley beyond the reach of danger. 

The unconscious party below were still resting 
at the little house near the Leap. Now and then 
the wind brought np the murmur of their voices 
and laughter. 

I Maud raised herself. She was weak and tot¬ 
tering. But she managed to reach the spot where 
the two men were at work, over the senseless 
form. 

The first sign Crofton had of her presence was 
when her voioe, dose to his side, whispered dis¬ 
mally, 

“ Is he dead f Have I killed him ?" 

Crofton turned. A bitter response rose to 
his lips, but the sight of her white face check¬ 
ed it 

“ There is nothing wrong, but a few bruises, 
and a broken arm," he said. “ He will come to 
himself presently." 

So he did. He was a little wild and inco¬ 
herent in his talk at first, but he was soon able to 
recal what had happened, to smile at Maud, and 
to mutter a few broken words of thankfulness to 
Crofton. 

After awhile the loiterers below were sum¬ 
moned. Crofton quickly silenced their eager 
questions and useless terror. San Arpino pro¬ 
nounced himself well enough to be put on a don¬ 
key, so as to make the descent of the mountain, 
and Crofton walked by his side, and supported him 
in the saddle. Fortunately, when they reached 
the village, the English surgeon from Ana Capri 
was there. San Arpino’s broken arm was set, 
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and his wounds dressed. It was better that he ; 
should not run the risk of returning to Sorrento. 
By good luck, his mother had gone up to Naples, 
for a few days, so that the accident could be kept 
from her. 

“ Will you stay with me to-night?'’ San Arpino 
asked of Crofton. “They’ll send my man and 
my traps oyer by the boat, but I wish you’d 
stay.” 

Of course, no refusal was possible. Crofton 
was occupied in the wounded man’s chamber > 
when the party sailed. The moon had risen before : 
he quirted it. San Arpino was very comfortable, j 
and had fallen asleep. Crofton left the surgeon 
Bitting by him, and went out on the terrace. He : 
came face to face with Maud Annesley, sitting 
there in the white light. 

“ Miss Annesley !” he exclaimed, “ I thought 
you had been gone for hours.” 

“ Oh,” she cried, bitterly, lifting her pale face, : 
“ I may not be human, but I am not quite a 
fiend ! Did you think I could leave this man, 
whom my wicked recklessness had led almost to 
his death?” 

After all, it was only natural that she should 
remain, Crofton said to himself, for she was to \ 
marry the young fellow. Her place was here, ; 
and since she had, of course, her aunt’s preseuce I 
as a protection, the most censorious tongue could I 
find no evil to say. j 

“ He is asleep, they told me,” she said, pre- j 
seutly. ; 

“ Yes, everything is going well.” 

“ I know—Dr. Green told me.” She stopped 
for an instant, then exclaimed, wildly, “Oh, Mr. 
Crofton, if God had not sent you there 1 Let me 
thank you—do let me !” 

“ There is no necessity,” he replied, coldly. 
“ I have no right to thanks, either.” 

“You-” 

“ Wait. Let me finish. Miss Annesley, when 
I saw that man sliding down, down to death, my 
first impulse was to let him go—to let him die 
before your eyes! I was almost a murderer, 
you perceive.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and sat 
silent.' 

“ I need not have told you this,” he went on. 
“ But it is better. Perhaps it may serve as a 
warning to you, not to use your beauty and your 
fascinations, to break another man’s heart, as 
you did mine.” 

She looked up, now. But he continued reso¬ 
lutely. 

“Shall I tell you what stopped me? What 
made the temptation powerless, when it was at 
its height ?” 

Vol. LXVI.—24 


“ Oh, tell me,” she said, with a ghost of a 
laugh. “ You can say nothing worse of me than 
you have done. Go on.” 

“ Because, to-day,” his voice shook slightly; 
now, “ to-d^y, I became convinced that, in one 
respect, I had wronged you. You do love that 
man.” 

She turned her faoe quickly away. He saw 
her bosom heave, her breath come and go. 

“ I told you, yesterday, that love was always 
an excuse,” pursued Crofton. “ By God’s mercy, 

I read the truth, this day, and so saved my own 
soul from eternal guilt, and your life from 
ruin.” 

Then there was silence. 

Suddenly a voioe, close at hand, cried, 

“ Oh, Maud, won’t you speak, even now ?” 
Crofton turned, and saw Mrs. Gresham. “ You 
are both mad,” she continued, “mad with jea¬ 
lousy, and stubbornness, and pride. Maud, if 
you’ll not speak, I will.” 

“ Perhaps your words may have some effect,” 
j Maud answered, in a slow, difficult tone. “ Mr. 
j Crofton has already told me that he would be- 
| lieve none of mine. Why should I speak?” 
j “ And what could you say?” retorted he, bit- 
; terly. 

| “ Be still 1” exclaimed Mrs. Gresham. “You 

are each worse and more obstinate than the 
other! Maud was not false, not a coquette, 
Howard. You were right when you told her 
that, from the first, you made your love evident. 
But you were wrong otherwise. She did not 
scorn, but she prized it.” 

There was a sound from Crofton, half an ex¬ 
pression of unbelief, half a sob. Maud's face 
was hidden. 

“ She prized it!” repeated Mrs. Gresham. 
“ Only the day before Sen Arpino came to Sor¬ 
rento, your cousin, who has always hated Maud, 
told her that you had been the same os engaged 
for years. So Maud went as mad as yOu.” 
Howard Crofton was at Maud’s side, now. 

“ Can you forgive me? I do not deserve it, 
but if you only could P’ he cried. 

Maud did not stir. 

“ As for San Arpino,” continued Mrs. Gres¬ 
ham, he and Maud were never more than friends, 
warm, devoted friends. He loves a girl, whom 
: his mother detests, and Maud has been his con¬ 
fidante. Oh, you two mad people I” 

And she walked away. 

“ Maud, Maud I” groaned Crofton. 

She looked up. Their eyes met. She let his 
eager arms enfold her. There was no need of 
pardon or explanation ; that one glance had 
\ said alL 
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The episode in my life, of which I am about j 
to narrate the history, happened long, long ago, 
when I was quite a young man, in fact, and while 
the world was still to me an untrodden wilder* 
ness. It passed away, as such episodes will do, 
but has left its traces behind, one of whioh is 
the portrait which hangs above the writing-table 
in my library. That picture was the work o t 
a famous court-painter, and is a reproduction of 
one of the most celebrated of his works. It was 
my first piece of extravagance, when I inherited 
the fortune which I now enjoy, and the price I 
paid for it was sufficiently large to induce me to 
keep silence respecting it. Call it folly, weak¬ 
ness, if you will, yon portrait is still dear to 
me, as representing the brightest dream of my 
youthful years. 

I was a poor medical student, in those days, 
and was learning my profession in the hospitals 
and lecture-rooms of Paris. My purse was but 
a slender one, and therefore I occupied two- mo¬ 
dest little rooms, in a house on the Rue d’Azor, 
a small street running out of the Rue Jacob, 
and long since swept away. There was but one 
of my fellow-lodgers in whom I took any interest 
at all, and that was a bright-eyed, sharp-looking, 
trim little old Frenchwoman, about seventy years 
of age, who occupied the rooms two stories above 
my own. Contrary to the usual custom of her 
sex and country, she was extremely taciturn and 
unsocial; she seemed to have neither friends nor 
acquaintances in the house, and never was to be 
caught gossiping at the door, or on the street 
outside. We had been fellow-lodgers for months, 
and had passed and repassed each other on the 
si airs repeatedly, before she would so much as 
vouchsafe me a good morning, or even a glance 
from her keen, black eyes, in return for the saluta¬ 
tion which I always bestowed upon her as I passed. 

My curiosity was aroused, and I asked the 
concierge about her. The concierge had but 
little to tell me, yet that little was interesting. 
Madame Jeanne, as she was called in the house, 
hod occupied her present quarters for more than 
two years. She had been a servant for many 
years, nay, nearly all her life, in some very grand 
foreign family, but had finally been pensioned off, 
it was supposed, not exactly by the family, but 
by one of the daughters, with whom she had 
been a great favorite. 

840 


44 And do you know the name of this grand 
family, with which she used to live?” I ques¬ 
tioned. 

Old Babette shrugged her shoulders. 44 How 
can one remember these queer foreign names? 
Stop, this one was quite like French. Mon—Mon 
—Monbijou! No, no, it was Montresor! That’s 
it—Montresor 1” 

44 An English family, doubtless,” I said to my¬ 
self, as I turned away, after thanking Mother 
Babette for her information. 

Chance, at last, threw me into direct relations 
with old Jeanne. Coming home late, one night, 
after an unusually prolonged lecture, I heard, on 
entering our little street, a loud noise, as of dogs 
and cats fighting, and on hurrying forward, I 
came to the spot, just in time to rescue a fine 
white Angora cat from the jaws of a party of 
vicious street curs. The poor creature had made 
a bravo fight of it; but its silky, white fur was 
1 spotted with blood, its side was badly torn, and 
one of its fore legs was broken. The size and 
beauty of the animal, as well as some feelings of 
common compassion, induced me to carry it to 
my room, and endeavor to minister to its hurts. 
I washed its wounds, bound up its broken leg in 
splints, and placed it on a soft cushion, and in 
the morning I was pleased to find that it could 
lap a little milk, and was quite capable of looking 
after its wohnds for itself. When I went down 
stairs, I found Babette in quite an excited state 
of mind. 

44 Ah, Monsieur,” she cried, on catching sight 
of me, “ such a sad affair! Poor Madame Jeanne 

—so old and so lonely-” 

44 What is the matter with Madam Jeanne? 
Has any body robbed her, or tried to murder 
her?” 

44 No, no, sir, but she had a cat. Oh, such a 
cat! Tall as that , and white as snow, and so 
good-natured and fond of her! And Minette 
strayed away yesterday, and there is blood and 
white fur on the stones outside, so poor Minette 
must have been killed and eaten up by the horrid 
dogs. And Madame Jeanne is in such a way—” 
44 Tranquilize yourself, my good madame,” 1 
said, smiling. 44 1 saved the life of Minette. She 
is sorely hurt, to be sure, but still she will get 
well. I have her safe in my room, and will go 
take her to Madame Jeanne at once.” So, not 
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waiting to listen to Babette’s ejaculations of plea- j 
sure and surprise, I retraced my steps to my 
room, took Minette in ray amis, and hastened up 
stairs with her, and knocking, was told to enter. 

The room was neat as hands oould make it, 
simply but abundantly furnished, and adorned 
with sundry small luxuries, such as a gilt clock, 
a few colored, devotional pictures, and a jarden- 
iere filled with blooming and carefully-tended 
plants. Madame Jeanne was seated near the 
table, and I saw at a glance she was not alone. 
The moment she saw the cat, she rushed forward, 
snatched it from me, and then began a scene of 
petting and fondling, and tender words and car¬ 
esses, that showed how deeply she was interested 
in the pretty animal, that was almost the only 
solace that her loneliness knew. 

During this little scene, the person (a lady 
dressed in black) that I had observed with Ma¬ 
dame Jeanne, when I first entered, had remained 
silent and somewhat withdrawn to one side. In 
the midst of the old woman’s raptures, she came 
forward. 

“My dear old nurse is too much agitated to 
thank you as she should do,” said the softest, 
sweetest voice I had ever heard. “ Let me do so 
in her stead.” 

As she spoke, she threw back the black-lace 
veil that shaded her features, and revealed to my 
gaze a face, whose delicate and exquisite beauty 
made an impression on my soul, that has never 
been effaced. 

An oval face; soft, dreamy, almond-shaped eyes, 
made darker by long lashes; a gleam of golden- 
shad ed hair above a broad, low brow; a lovely 
rose-red mouth, with teeth like snow-flakes; and 
jl smile of sunshine. Such was the visage that 
beamed upon me then from beneath the shadow 
of the vaporqps lace! A tall, slender form, with 
grace and high-bred elegance in every curve of \ 
its dainty outlines; a hand, white, tapering and 
aristocratic in its shapely slenderness; a foot more j 
exquisite still, peeping from beneath the folds of \ 
her silken draperies, filled up the rest of the pic- j 
tore, and completed the bewilderment of admira¬ 
tion into which the beautiful fhce, so suddenly ; 
revealed, bad plunged me. 

The fair unknown saw my confusion, and evi¬ 
dently gnessed its cause, for a smile dimpled her 
cheek, and extending her hand graciously, she 
repeated the thanks which she had first uttered. 

By this time, too, Madame Jeanne had re¬ 
covered from her surprise. 

“Ah, Monsieur,’* she said, with tears cloud¬ 
ing the keen, black eyes, “ you see one must 
have something to love, and Minette knows my 
voice, and eats out of my plate, and is wise as a 


child, almost—art thou not, my treasure ? And 
I thought I had lost her. See, I am but an old 
fool, for I cannot help crying; but I thank you 
all the same. And if Monsieur would not mind 
coming, sometimes-” 

“ Monsieur is a doctor, then,” interrupted the 
fair unknown. 

“ I am studying medicine, and shall be happy 
to place myself at the service of M’lle. Minette,” 

I answered. For, I felt that to gain another 
glimpse of that lovely face, I would have attend¬ 
ed a hundred cats. 

“ Do so, if you please, and any remunera¬ 
tion-” 

“Pardon me,” I Interrupted, haughtily. “I 
must look upon Minette as my first patient; and 
to be paid for my visits would only bring me ill- 
luck. Let me have the pleasure of curing her, 
for the sake of—of—my fellow-lodger.” 

“ As you will. But you must let me thank 
you again, in my own name, as well as in that 
of Jeanne.” And a slight bow, perfectly de¬ 
cisive in its polite dismissal, warned me that the 
interview was at an end. I had nothing to do 
but to bow in return and to retire, which I did, 
bearing with me to my lonely room as bright and 
intoxicating a vision of beauty as ever troubled 
the soul of youthful manhood. 

What wild dreams, what dazzling recollections 
haunted me thereafter, in the solitude of my 
lonely chamber. The beautiful face, the melo¬ 
dious voice, the sad, soft eyes, the sweet, sweet 
smile of the unknown were ever present to my 
thoughts, and nightly haunted my dreams. I 
caught myself wondering about her, and specu¬ 
lating as to her home, her surroundings, her 
character, herself. She called old Jeanne her 
| dear nurse, I soliloquized: then she must be 
the young girl whose bounty supported Jeanne. 
She must be M’lle. de Montresnr. Yet she was 
not English, for the French which she spoke was 
of the purest, both ns regards accent and style. 
But what did it matter to me, anyway? Wliat 
was her identity, or her character to me ? We 
probably should never meet again. 

For a fortnight I tended the wounds of M’lle. 
Minette most assiduously, and succeeded not 
only in restoring her to perfect health, but in 
winning her feline heart as well. She knew my 
voice, and would come limping to meet me, and 
always pnrred loudly under my caresses. But, 
during that time, I saw nothing more of the 
lovely lady of my dreams. Once I ventured to 
question old Madame Jeanne, who had become 
quite sociable and friendly with me, respecting 
her. But the old woman’s manner changed in 
an instant. 
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“The young lady. What young lady?:’ she j I turned then to look at the fair unknown. She 
snapped. j was leaning back against the wall,and her face 

“The young lady who was with you, the day I \ showed ashy pale, under the folds of her dusky 
brought home Minette.” ! veil. As I advanced itOward her, she took one 

“ Well, what of her?” j step forward, as if to meet me, tottered, swayed, 

“Is her name Moutresor?” | and would have fallen senseless to the ground, 

Old Jeanne fixed on me her piercing black eyes. \ had I not caught her as she fell. 

“ If you cannot come here, without asking im- j For one moment—for one brief, exquisite, price- 

pertinent questions, you had better stay away,” less moment—I held her in my arms. It was but 
she said, sharply and decisively. \ for a moment, however. She recovered almost 

Yet, strange as it may seem, those few brief instantly, and, disengaging herself, turned to de¬ 
moments, passed in the presence of the beautiful \ scend the stairs, Butsliewae still too much agi- 
unknown, had left an impression behind them, ? tated and unnerved to walk with firmness, and I 
against which I strove in vain. Her image was \ ventured to offer her the support of my arm, and 
ever present to my mind. Had I been an artist, \ I asked if she would have a glass of water. 

I might have striven to reproduce it on canvas \ “ No, thank you,” she paid, sweetly. “I want 

or in clay; but my untaught fingers had no power \ nothing more, except words with which to thank 
to give bodily presence to the feverish dreams of \ you/’ 

my overwrought brain. 5 • With this she threw back her veil, and turned 

Some weeks had passed away, and Minette was s on me the full lustre of the beaming smile, 
perfectly restored to health, and I was forced for ; I bowed and stammered some few words, in 
want of a fitting pretext to discontinue my visits reply. She bent her graceful head in fhrewell 
to old Madame Jeanne. The old woman’s new- ; salutation, glided down the stairs, and was gono. 
found friendliness had vanished under the recol- I did not seek to follow her. I saw that she 
lection of my ill-timed and injudicious inquiries did not wish for my assistance or companionship, 
about her beautifu.1 visitor, whom I had relin- and there was too much chivalrous devotion in 
quished all hope of ever seeing again, when, one the feeling wherewith I regarded her, to permit 
day, as I was ascending the main stair-case, my me to do anything that might be displeasing or 
attention was attracted to the thick, tipsy ac- distasteful to her. But upon the stairs lay pome 
cents of a drunken man’s voice sounding on the tokens of her presence, a crushed bouquet of 
floor above, and mingled with the sweet, yet im- violets, and a tiny, pearl-tinted glove, dropped 
perious tones, that I had once heard, and never \ probably in the agitation of the moment. I seized 
could forget. j on these treasures, and bore them to my room, 

I sprang up the intervening stairs, in an instant, j little dreaming of the significance of the violets, 
and found, standing on the steps, just below the that had been clasped in those fair hands, 
landing, a young French artist, named Loubepine, \ Unlock yonder desk, there you will find them, 
who occupied a room somewhere in the attics, and j both glove and withered flowers—wrapped in 
whose dissipated habits were well known to all j folds of white silk. When I am laid in my coffin, 
his fellow-lodgers. Though it was early in the j that little packet, which represent^ all of love I 
afternoon, he was already intoxicated ; and with ever felt, is to be placed above my silenced heart! 
arms o’utspread, he was trying to stop the progress j The weeks passed and grew into months. Yet, 
of a black-robed, lace-draped, shrinking figure, j wateh, eagerly as I might, I never succeeded in 

catching a glimpse of that slender, graceful form, 
that lovely face, again t Spring passed, and sum¬ 
mer came, and a cold, bleak autumn succeeded. 

One evening I was seated, absorbed in study, 
when a hurried tap at the door roused me from 
my abstraction. “ Gome in,” I cried. The sum¬ 
mons was obeyed by a scared-looking, panting 
little girl, whom I recognized at once as the 
daughter of the concierge, 
relsome in his oups. He flew at me at once, and \ »• Oh, sir,” she gasped, breathlessly, “ you 

a brief struggle ensued, which ended in my pitch- are a doctor, are you not? You cured Madame 
ing him down the stair-case. This seemed to cool Jeanne's oat, and MadameJetmne is so ill, and the 
his indignation, for he picked himself up, shook doctor does not come—and—and—r—” 
nis fist at me, and slouched off, muttering vows of I waited to ftear no more, but followed ury 
future vengeance. little guide. A sad Bight met my gaze, as I en- 


whose graceful outlines 1 recognized at once, 
and with a thrilling heart. 

“Onekiss, Mam’zelle—cue kiss—that's all I 
ask,” he was saying, in the thickest possible tones, 
when seizing him by the collar, I swung him to 
one side. 

“ Brute 1 to insults lady !” I cried. *' Pass on, 
Mademoiselle; he shall trouble you no further.” 

But Laubepiue was not only gallant, but quar- 
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tered old Jeanne’s room. For on the bed lay my j 
old friend, still wearing her every-day garments, 
and with a strange, ashen-gray pallor overspread¬ 
ing her features, and beside her, on the floor, 
knelt the fair unknown. How, or by whom she 
had been summoned, I never learned. She had 
been called away, in haste, evidently, for she 
was in fhll evening dress. A robe of some pale, 
blue tissue, flecked with silver, enveloped her 
graceful form, while its low-cut corsage displayed 
to view the exquisite slope of her shoulders, and 
the short sleeves revealed the snowy whiteness 
of her arms. Her hair, rolled plainly back from 
hor forehead, was powdered with glistening, sil¬ 
ver powder, which shed on its silken, shining 
masses a lustrous beauty impossible to describe. 
Her cloak flung off in haste, lay at some little 
distance from her, on the ground. No words 
oan describe the strange and thrilling incongruity 
of the scene; the dazzling loveliness and the 
festal garments of the young girl, contrasted with 
the pale and contracted countenance of the dying 
woman. For the poor old creature was evidently 
dying. Unpractised and inexperienced as I was, 
I could see that, at a glance. 

‘ Can you help her, can you save her?” whis¬ 
pered the young lady, eagerly, as I beut over the 
bed. 

I shook, my head in answer. A few brief 
questions had revealed the whole state of the 
case. Mother Jeanne had, for years, been suf¬ 
fering from a complicated form of heart-disease, 
and the last summons, as it usually does in such 
cases, had come with startling suddenness. She 
was perfectly conscious, however, and all her 
last thoughts and energies appeared to be conse¬ 
crated to one object—the fair creature between 
whom and herself there seemed to exist, dissimi¬ 
lar as they were in age, station and circumstances, 
nay, in every point whatever, so close and strong 
a tie. Low, broken, whispered words were ex¬ 
changed between them, and as from time to time 
I came forward to administer stimulants to the 
sufferer, I noticed the wild, eager glance with 
which the dim eyes strove to follow the fair, be¬ 
loved face thus for a moment turned aside. No 
one watched beside the lonely death-bed save 
the unknown and myself. The doctor, to be 
sure, came in, shook his head, confirmed my ver¬ 
dict, and approved of my proceedings, and de¬ 
parted, but, with that exception, our vigil was 
un Disturbed for some hours. 

The clock, on the mantel-piece, had chimed 
the first hour after midnight, when the door was 
opened, and a lady, evidently a grand dame, wrap¬ 
ped in a black mantle, and closely veiled, en¬ 
tered. With scarcely a glance at the bed, or its 


occupant, she approached the young lady, and 
whispered something to her; but the latter only 
turned away, with a gesture of positive denial. 

“Come, you -must come,” said the new-comer, 
in a half-entreating, half-authoritative tone. 

41 1 will not. What, leave her? Leave my 
poor, devoted Jeanne at such a moment-” 

“ But you must —he will be there—you know— 

14 1 cannot, Think ! If I was dying, and one 
I loved deserted me, no matter for what-** 

She broke off abruptly. Her eyes filled with 
tears. 

Her companion shrugged her shoulders, but 
she evidently saw that no more was to be said, 
and so she waited patiently for the end. 

It came before long. There is a popular su¬ 
perstition, that, just before daybreak, most per¬ 
sons die, who die in the' night. It was just 
before daybreak that Madame Jeanne died. To 
the last the fair unknown knelt beside her, wip¬ 
ing the clammy sweat from her brow, and moisten¬ 
ing her parched lips. Just as the great clock, 
from the church-steeple near by, struck four, the 
dying woman opened her eyes, and when she saw 
who was tending her, put out her hand feebly, 
end smiled. Then, with a sigh, she died. 

A few days later, her fuueral took place, and, 
by its sumptuous character, excited much remark 
in the quarter. A dark, foreign-looking servant 
attended to all the details, and paid all expenses, 
with a most lavish hand. Then the furnituro 
was sold, a new lodger took possession of Madanio 
Jeanne’s room, and the old woman was appa¬ 
rently forgotten by all, save myself, and possibly 
by Minette, who came to take up her quarters 
with me, and soon purred and coaxed herself into 
my good graces. 

I strove, meantime, to forget the fair unknown, 
and my wild infatuation for her. But it was in vain. 
As the weeks crept on, and the months, I was con¬ 
sumed more and more with the longing to see her 
once again. I frequented the public drives and 
promenades, at every leisure moment I could 
find ; but the winter was a bleak, dreary, rainy 
one, and I never saw her—never. Proh .uy the 
severity of the weather, I said, kept her within 
doors. As to the opera, and the theatres, and 
other such places of public amusement, my purse 
was too slender to admit of much expenditure 
for such costly luxuries. I did go, once or twice, 
but eagerly as I might scan the auditorium, I 
never saw that beaut eons face. 

One evening, as I sat alone, beside my handful 
of fire, sadly musing over the blighted visions 
of my life, an old friend and fellow-student burst 
gayly and noisily into the room. 

44 Come, old fellow,” he cried, 44 hurry up, and 
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get your best coat on, and hunt up a pair of gloves. 
I want you to go to the Grand Opera with me. 
My old friend, the ballet-master, has given me 
two tickets. They play the Huguenots to-night. 
Besides, the Emperor is to be there, with his 
bride. It will be a sight worth seeing. Be quick !” 

“ Thanks,” I answered, “ I’ll come, with plea¬ 
sure.” For at once the ruling infatuation of my 
life rose uppermost, and I said to myself, “ I 
may see her there, and I will go. What to me 
are emperors and empresses, and opera-singers, 
if I can catch but one glimpse of that dear and 
unforgotten face?” 

My preparations were soon completed, and an 
hour’s time saw us seated in the Grand Opera 
House. We were well placed, just opposite the im¬ 
perial box, and on the front row; and as we were 
early, we had time to see the gay and brilliant 
audience arrive. Meanwhile, around us, a great 
deal of speculation was going on respecting the 


newly-wedded wife of Napoleon III., who, on 
that evening, was to make her second appearance 
at a place of publio amusement, since her mar¬ 
riage ; and remarks about her beauty, her grace, 
and her kind heart were freely bandied about. 
Then there was a stir, a hush, and all opera- 
glasses were leveled at the imperial box. 

The cold, impassive face of the emperor, as 
we looked, appeared beneath the Bhadow of the 
crimson velvet curtains, and a cry of “ Vive 1’ 
Imperatrice!” arose, as his companion came for¬ 
ward to the front, and bent her graceful head in 
answer to the greeting. I also turned my glass 
in that direction. But as I did so I started, and 
a cry escaped from ray lips. For there, radiant 
in bridal white and regal jewels, a diamond crown 
above her lovely hair, smiled the fair vision, en¬ 
throned so long within my heart of hearts—the 
beautiful unknown of the Hue d'Azor, the Em¬ 
press Eugenie 1 


THE FAMILY THANKSGIVING. 

BT H. T. CARTER. 


Thb royal home-day of the flying year, 

Whato’er may be the weather; 

When scattered households, with a gladsome cheer, 
Are all once more together; 

When hearts, forgetting cure, are full of Joy, 

As Summer lands of glories, 

And in their overflow give time employ, 1 
With olden songs and stories. 

What golden visions of the days of yore 
iSend thrills through ail their being I 

The circle os it never will bo more, 

The sights tliat charmed the seeing! 

Parents are in their prime again in days 
With gladness running over, 

And children, little, happy at their plays. 

As lambs in fields of clover. 

And grandsiree, grandmas, long since gone to rest. 
Their lips death's white Ups pressing; 

Made rapture for young hearts, so sweet, so blest. 
With words aud deeds of blessing 1 


Sunshine comes streaming up from olden days, 

To sweeten love's communion. 

To cheer them when they go their chosen ways. 

After this glad reunion. 

Around the table older hands have spread. 

They take their wonted places, 

On ample dainties feast, when grace is said. 

With thanks on all their faces! 

Or, if perchance they see an empty chair, 

Though not a word be spoken. 

Their hearts turn heavenward, and they pray that there 
The circle be not broken! 

And then together ns of old they kneel, 

Around the fireside altar, 

Give thanks for mercies, pmy, come wo or weal. 

In faith they may not falter; 

But, evermore, as ooniee and goes such day, 

Through love and holy living, 

They all may press with growing Joy their way. 

To God and Heaven's Thanksgiving 1 


“UNDER THE LEAVES.” 

BY HELBN A. BAINS. 


“ Undf.r the leaves,” the north wind heaps 
In gorgeous piles together, 

Our little one in silence sleeps. 

This cold Autumnal weather. 

“ Under the leerea,” that rustle by, 

By wind and rein-drop hurried, 

Dow many loved ones faded, lie. 

How nutty boi*es arc buried. 


“ Under the leaves,” yellow and red. 

Of late su widely scattered ; 
llow many dreams wo formed lie dead, 
How many Joys are shattered. 

M Under the leaves,” yet blest are thoy, 
Thus freed from earthly soriow, 

Who wake to find eternal day, 

Aud know no sad to-morrow 
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CHAPTER XXVII. ] 

Had her sin killed that good old man ? Was 
the penalty of what seemed bat an evasion, death 
—death to the being she loved better than any 
other on earth, save one? Had she, in her fond 
selfishness, turned that pretty home-nest into a 
tomb? Had God so punished her for this one 
offence, that she must never lift her head to the 
sunlight agaiu? 

Silting there alone in the midst of the shadows 
that gathered around her with funereal solemnity, 
Ruth asked herself this question, pressing her 
slender hands together, and shivering with nerv¬ 
ous cold as she looked around on the dark objects 
in the little room, every one linked with such 
cruel tenderness to the father she had lost, that 
they seemed to reproach her on every side. 

“Ah, me I I cannot stay here all alone—all 
alone, and he gone. It is like sitting in a well. 
My feet are like ice. My tears are turning to 
hoar-frost. But he is colder than I am—happier 
too, for he could die. One swift trouble pierced 
him, and he fell; but they shoot me through and 
through without killing. After # all, I am more 
unhappy than the dead. If he knew this, oh, 
how my poor father would pity me. How he 
would long to take me with him, knowing that I 
have done wrong, but am not wicked. Oh, does 
he understand this? Will the angels be mercy¬ 
ful, and let him know ?” 

The poor child was not weeping, but sat there 
in the shadows of her home, terrified by the 
darkness, dumb and trodden down under the 
force of her own reproaches, which beat upon her 
heart as the after swell of a tempest tramples the 
resistless shore. It seemed as if existence for 
her must henceforth be a shape of atonement, 
when that could be of no avail. In all the black 
horizon there was, for this child, but one gleam of 
light, and that broke upon her like a sin. 

Her husband 1 She had seen him for one dizzy 
moment; his head had rested on her bosom. 
While panting with weakness, and undue exer¬ 
tion, he had found time to whisper how dear she 
was to him. Yes, yes! there was one ray of hope 
for her yet. It had struck her father down like 
a flash of lightning, and the very thought of it 


blinded her soul. Still the light was there, though 
she was afraid to look upon it. 

A noise at the gate, a step on the gravel, a wild 
bound of her wounded heart, and then it fell 
back aching. Hurst came in slowly, he was feeble 
yet, and excitement had left him pale. Ruth 
arose, but did not go forward to meet him. She 
dared not, but stood trembling from head to foot. 
He came forward with his arms extended. 

“ Ruth ! My poor girl; my dear, sweet wife !” 

She answered him with a great sob, and fell 
upon his bosom, weeping passionately. His voice 
had lifted her out of the sepulchral solemnity of 
her despair. She was no longer in a tomb. 

“ Do not sob so, my poor darling! Am I not 
here?” said the young man, pressing her closer 
and closer to his bosom. 

She clung to him desperately, still convulsed 
with grief. 

“ Be tranquil. Do compose yourself, my be¬ 
loved.” 

" I am so lonely,” she said, “ and I feel so ter¬ 
ribly wicked. Oh, Walton, we killed him. You 
and 11 No, no I Not that. I did it. No one 
else could!” 

“Hush, hush, darling! This is taking upon 
yourself pain without cause. I come to say this, 
knowing it would give you a little comfort. I 
questioned the doctor. They sent for him again, 
for I was suffering from the shock, and nearly 
broken down. Ill as I was, this death preyed 
upon me worse than the fever, so I questioned 
the doctor closely. I demanded that he should 
make sure of the causes that led to your father’s 
death. He did make sure. W’hile you were shut 
up in your room, mourning and insensible, there 
was a medical examination. Your father might 
have lived a few hours longer, but for the sud¬ 
den shock of my presence here; but he must 
have died from his wound. No power on earth 
could have saved him. That wa 9 the general 
opinion.” 

Ruth hushed her sobs, and lifted her face, on 
which the tears still trembled; for the first time 
since her father’s death a gleam of hope shone 
in her eyes. 

“ Is this so, Walton ?” 
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“ Indeed it is. I would have broken loose | 
from them all, and told you this before, but my i 
presence seemed to drive you wild.” i 

“It did—it did.” < 

“That terrible night you drove me from the j 
house, with such wild, pitiful entreaties to be { 
left alone. You preferred to be with the dead 
rather than me.” j 

“ That was when I thought we had killed him. j 
That was when I felt like a murderess. But it is 
over now. I can breathe again. He is gone— i 
my poor father is gone, but 1 did not kill him—I \ 
did not kill him! Oh, Walton, there is no blood \ 
in my kisses now ; nothing but tears.” | 

The poor, young creature trembled under this j 
shook of new emotions. The great horror was J 
gone. She no longer clung to her husband with 
the feeling of a criminal. 

“You have suffered, my poor child. We have 
both suffered, because 1 was selfishly rash; more 
than that, a coward.” 

“ No, no. Rash, but not a coward,” broke in 
Ruth, impetuously. “ You shrank from giving 
pain, that is all.” 

“ But I shrink no longer. That which we 
have done must be publicly known.” 

“ How. What are you saying?” 

“ That you are my wife, my honored and be¬ 
loved wife, and as such Sir Noel, nay, the whole 
world must know you.” 

Then Ruth remembered Dick Storms, and his 
dangerous threats. She was enfeebled by long 
watching, and terrified by the thought of new 
domestic tempests. 

“Not yet, oh, not yet. Walton, you terrify 

„. tt 

me. 

“ But, my darling !” 

“ Not yet, l say. Let us rest a little. Let us 
stop and draw breath before we breast another 
storm. I have no strength for it.” 

“ But, Ruth, this is no home for you.” 

“ The dear home—the dear, old home. I was 
afraid of it. I shuddered in it only a little while 
ago; but now it is no longer a prison, no longer ; 
a sepulchre. I cannot bear to leave it.” 

“ Ruth, your home is up yonder. It should 
have been so from the first, only I had not the 
courage to—to ” 

“ To own me,” said Ruth, tenderly interrupt- ; 
ing him. “ No wonder. And I—I, Walton, have j 
not the courage to ask a place under your lather’s j 
roof now. Give me a little time.” > 

“ It is natural that you should shrink, being a J 
woman,” said Hurst, kissing the sweet face lifted < 
to his. “ But it shames me to have set you the | 
example.” 

Ruth answered this with a pleading smile. \ 


“ Being two culprits. One brave, the other a 
poor coward, you will have compassion, and let 
her hide away yet awhile.” 

“No, Ruth! We-1 have done wrong, but 

for the hurt that struck me down, I should have 
told my father long ago. I meant to do it the 
very next day. It was his opposition, his en¬ 
treaties that I dreaded, not his wrath. I doubted 
myself, more than his forgiveness. Had he been 
less generous, less noble, I should not have cared 
to conceal anything from him.” 

“ But having done so, let it rest awhile, Wal¬ 
ton ; I am so weary, so afraid.” 

Ruth wound her arms around the young man's 
neck, and enforced her entreaties with tearful 
kisses. She was, indeed, completely broken 
down. He felt that ‘it would be cruelty to 
force her into new excitements now, and gave 
way. 

“ Be it as you wish,” he said, gently. “ Only 
remember you have no protector here, and it is 
not for my honor that the future lady of The 
Rest should remain long in any home but that of 
her husband.” 

“ Yes, I know,, but this place has been so dear 
to me. Remember, will you, that the little birds 
are never taken from the nest all at once. They 
first flutter, then poise themselves on the side, 
by-and-by hop off to a convenient twig, flutter 
to a branch and back again. I am in the nest, 
and afraid, as yet. Do you understand?” 

“ Yes, darling, I understand.” 

“ And you will say nothing, as yet. Hush!” 
whispered Ruth, looking wildly oven his shoulder. 
“ I hear something.” 

“ It is nothing.” 

“ How foolish I am. Of coarse it is nothing. 
We are quite alone; but every moment it seems 
as if I must bear my father’s step on the 
threshold, as I heard it that night. It fright¬ 
ened me, then; now I could see him without 
dread, because I think that he knows how it 
is.” 

“ Before many days we shall be able to see the 
whole world without dread,” answered Hurst, 
very tenderly. “ Till then, good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Walton, good-night. You see 
that I can smile, now. I have loBt my father, 
but the bitterness of sorrow is all gone. I hod 
other troubles and some fears that seemed im¬ 
portant while he was alive; but now I can 
hardly remember them. Great floods swallow 
up everything in their way. 1 have but just 
oome out of the flood where it seemed as if I was 
wrecked forever. So I have no little troubles, 
now. Good-night, I shall dream, after this. 
Good-night.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ruth did sleep long and profoundly. A stone ; 
had been rolled from her heart, and the deep ; 
rest of subsiding grief fell upon her. Early in 
the morning she arose and went down stairs, 
feeling, for the first time for days, a keen want 
of food. There was no fire in the house: gray 
ashes on the hearth, a few blackened embers, 
and nothing more. The house was very lonely 
to her that bright morning, for the shutters had 
kept it in gloomy tWilight since the funeral, and 
she had not heeded the semi-darkness, having so 
much of it in her owtt soul. 

“ He has forgiven me. He knows,” she 
thought, with a deep, deep sigh, “ there is no 
reason why his child should cower in darkness 
now, and he loved the light.” 

Ruth pushed open the shutters, and almost! 
smiled as a burst of sunshine came streaming in 
through the ivy, embroidering the floor all around 
her with flecks of silver. 

“ Yes,” she thought, “ he loved the light, and 
it is so beautiful now, I will eat. It seems 
strange to be hungry.” 

Ruth opened a cupboard, and took from it 
some fruk, a biscuit, and k cup of milk. While 
she had been lost in the darkness, some kind 
hand had placed these things where she would 
be sure to find them when a craving for food 
made itself felt through her grief. She became 
conscious of this kindness, and her eyes filled 
with softer tears than she had shed for many a 
day. After spreading the little table with a 
snow-white cloth, Ruth sat down near the win¬ 
dow, and began to drop the great blackberries, 
which some pitying child bad brought her, into 
the milk. Just as the old china bowl was full, 
and she had taken up her spoon, a great, black 
shadow came against the window, shutting out 
all the silvery rain of light, and looking up, with 
a start, the girl saw Dick Storms leaning into 
the room. 

Ruth dropped her spoon, clasped both hands 
in her lap, and sat stupefied, gazing at him as a 
fascinated bird gazes into the glittering eyes of 
a snake. There had been no color in her face 
from the first, but a deeper pallor spread over 
it, and her lips grew white. 

“ I would have come before, as was the bounden 
duty of a man when his sweetheart was in trou¬ 
ble,” said Storms; “but the house seemed shut up. 
This morning I saw a shutter open, and came.” 

“ What did you come for? Why will you tor¬ 
ment me so?” said Ruth, hoarse with dread; 

“Torment! As if the sight of one’s own true 
love ever did that, especially when he comes to 
comfort one.” 


“ You cannot comfort any one against her will,” 
said Ruth, striving to appear calm. “As for me, 

I only want to be left alone!” 

“ As if any man, witli a heart in his bosom, 
could do that; let alone one that’s so foud of you 
as I am,” answered Storms ; “ besides, I have a 
fear that you may not always want to be alone. 
Last night, for instance !” 

Ruth had for a moment rested her hands on 
the table, resolved to be brave; but they fell into 
her lap, and were wrung together in a sharp 
spasm of distress. 

The fiend at the casement saw this and smiled. 

“ Nay, do not let me keep you back from break¬ 
fast. I love to see you eat. Many a day you 
and I have been a blackberrying together. It 
won’t be the first time I have seen your pretty 
mouth red with them.” 

Ruth pushed the bowl of fruited milk away 
from her with loathing. 

“ I cannot eat,” she said, desperately. “ Your 
presence kills hunger aud everything else. Can¬ 
not you understand how hateful it is to me? 
Leave that window 1 You block out all the pure 
light of heaven 1” 

“ I will,” answered Storms, with a bitter laugh. 
“You shall have all the light you want,” and, 
resting his hand on the window-sill, he leaped 
into the room. 

“ Audacious!” cried Ruth, starting up, while 
a flash of anger shot across her face as a beam 
of scarlet sunset stains a snow bank. 

“While girls are so tantalizingly toy, men 
will be audacious,” cried Storms, and attempting 
to draw her Toward him. “ And they like us all 
the better for it. Shilly-shallying won’t do when 
a man is in earnest.” 

“ Leave me ! Leave the house!” commanded 
Ruth, drawing back from his approach. Any one 
who had seen the girl then, would have thought 
her a fit chatelaine for the stately Old Rest, or 
any other proud mansion of England. 

“ Not yet. Not till I have told you where you 
stand, and what danger lies in a storm of ragq 
like this. It makes you beautiful enough for k- 
queen, but you must not dare to practice your 
grand airs on me. I won’t have them ! Do you 
understand that, my lass ? I won’t have them 1 
Come here and kiss me. That is what I mean to 
have.” 

“Wretch!” 

“ Go on, but don’t forget that every word has 
got to be paid for on your knees. I can affor l 
to offer kisses now, because you are pretty enough 
to make any man stoop a bit. But wait awhile, 
and you shall come on all fours a begging for 
them, and then it’ll be as I choose.” 
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Ruth did not speak, but a look of such disgust¬ 
ful scorn came over her face that it abashed even 
his insolent severity. He made an effort to laugh 
off the confusion into which that look had thrown 
him. 

“ You don’t believe me I You think to escape j 
me, or put me down with these fine lady airs. ; 
Perhaps you mean to complain to the young man ; 
up yonder, and set him to worrying me again. 
Try that—only try it! I ask nothing better. 
Let him interfere with me if he dares. Have you : 
nothing to say to that?” 

“Nothing!” answered Ruth, with quiet dig- j 
nity, for disgust had conquered all the terror that 
rude man had inspired. 

“ Nothing! Then I will make you speak, un¬ 
derstand this. You cannot put me down. No 
one can do that. Father and son, I am the mas¬ 
ter of them all?” 

“ Go!” said Ruth, wearied with his bombastic 
threats, for such she considered them. “ Go!” 

“ Go ! Do I frighten you ?” 

“You weary me—that is all.” 

“ Then you do not believe what I say ?” 

“No!” 

“You think the young man up yonder every¬ 
thing that is good.” 

“ Yes!” 

“Well. I think- But no matter. You will 

soon learn more than you want to hear. This is 
enough. I can tear the Hurst pride up by the 
roots. I can make them hide their faces in the 
dust, and I will, if you drive me to it.” 

“I?” 

“Yes, you! It all depends on you. That 
young fellow’s blood will be on your own head if 
I am brought to strike him down 1” 

“ His blood on my head ! His ! Are you mad, 
or only fiendish, Richard Storms?” 

“This is what I am, Ruth Jessup—the man 
who can prove who killed your father. The man 
who can hang your sweetheart on the highest 
gallows ever built in England. That is what I 
can do, and what I will do, if you ever speak to 
iiim again." 

“You! You!” 

It was all the poor girl could say, this awful 
threat came on her so suddenly. 

“ You believe me. You would give the world 
not to believe me, but you do. Well, instead of 
the world you shall give me yourself. I want 
you enough to give up revenge for your sake. 
Isn’t that love? I want you because of your ob¬ 
stinacy, which T mean to break down, day by day, 
till you are humble enough.” 

Ruth smiled scornfully. She had been so often 
terrified by such language that it had lost its force. 


“I do not believe you,” she eaid. “Would 
not believe an angel, if he dared to say so much.” 

“Will you believe your father’s own handwrit- 

• _ i» 

mg. 

Storms took from an inner pocket of his vest a 
paper folded in a rude fashion. Ruth knew it in 
an instant It was the letter she had placed in 
her husband’8 hand that day when she had seen 
him for one moment asleep in his chamber at The 
Rest. 

“Ha! ha! You turn white without reading 
it? You guess what it is. The handwriting is 
large enough to read at a safe distance. Make it 
out for yourself." 

Ruth fastened her burning eyes on the paper, 
which he unfolded, and held between his two 
hands, so near that she could make out the great 
crude letters; but beyond her reach had she at¬ 
tempted to possess herself of it, which he seemed 
to fear. 

“Does that mean anything? Is that a con- 

I fession ?” 

Ruth did not answer, but dropped into a chair, 
faint and white, still gazing on the paper. 

“Do you want more proof? Well, I can give 
it you, for I saw the thing done. Do you want 
the particulars?” 

“No! no! Spare me!” cried the poor girl, 
lifting both hands. 

“ Of course, I mean to spare you. One doesn’t 
torment his wife till he gets her!” 

“ Spare him !” pleaded the poor girl. “ Never 
| mind me, but spare him. He has never harmed 
you." 

“Never* harmed me! Who was it that- he 
hurled, like a dog, from that very door. Whose 
sweetheart was it that he stole? Never harmed 
me! Spare him! That is for you to do. No 
one else on this earth can spare him!" 

“But how?” 

The words trembled, coldly, from her white 
lips. 

“ How ? By marrying the man you were pro¬ 
mised to " 

A faint moan was her only answer. 

“ By carrying out your murdered’father’s bar¬ 
gain. That is the only way. Shudder down, 
twist and wind as you will, that is the only way.” 
Ruth shook her head. She could not speak. 

“ I have got some matter to settle with Sir 
Noel, for you are only half my price. There 
must be land and gold thrown in on his part, a 
wedding on yours, before I promise to hold my 
tongue, or give up this paper. Love, money, or 
vengeance. These are my terms. He takes it 
hard —so do you. quaking like a wounded hare 
1 in its form. The sight of it does me good. Gold, 
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land, the prettiest wife on this aide of England, ; 
who will give me a taste of Tengeanee, too, be¬ 
fore I hare done with her. All these things I 
mean to enjoy to the full.” 

Still Ruth did not utter a word. The terrors 
of her position struck the powers of speech from 
her. 

“ I see. Nothing but love for this murderer 
could make your face so white. Nothing but 
hate of me could fill your eyes with such fright- 
ened loathing. But I mean to change all that. 
Never fear, we shall change all that before you 
have been my wife a twelvemonth. Only remem. : 

her this. You must never see Walton Hurst again : 

never. I shall keep watch. If you look at him, 
if you speak to him before we are wedded, I will, 
that hour, give him up to the law. If he ever 
crosses my path after that, I shall know how to 
make my wife suffer.” 

Still Ruth did not speak. 

“ Von know my terms, now. The moment 
Sir Noel signs the deeds I am getting ready ho 
seals my lips. When our marriage certificate is 
signed I give up this paper. Then there is no¬ 
thing for us but love or hate. I have a taste for 
both. Kiss me now, and say which it shall i 
be.” I 

While he was speaking, Storms had drawn j 
close to the chair on which Ruth sat, still and 
passive. With the last audacious words on his 
lips, he stooped down, pressed them to hers, and 
started back, for they had met the coldness of 
snow. 

“ Fainting again ? I will soon cure her of these 
tricks,” he muttered, looking down into the still, 
white face he had desecrated with a kiss. 44 Well, 
she knows what to depend on now, and can take 
her own time for coining to. I only hope Sir 
Noel will be as easily settled; but he fights hard. 

I half wish he would say no, that I might pull 
him down to his knees. It would be rare sport. 
Only I’d rather take revenge on the young mas¬ 
ter. That comes with the wife, with the old 
baronet’s money thrown in.’* 

With these thoughts weaving in and out of Ills 
brain, Storms left the house, for he had no hesi¬ 
tation in leaving that poor girl to recover from 
her dead insensibility alone. It was, perhaps, 
the only mercy he could have dhown her. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Storms returned home, triumphing in his suc¬ 
cess over that helpless girl, and confident that 
Sir Noel would accept his terms at lost, haughtily 
as he had been dismissed from the house. All 
the next day he remained at home, expecting 


some message from the baronet, but none came. 
On the second day anxiety overcame his patience, 
and he set out for The Rest, determined to push his 
object to the utmost, and, instead of vague in¬ 
sinuations, lay his whole proof before the baro¬ 
net. 

With all his audacity and low cunning, this 
man was a dastard at heart, and was thinking 
how he might evade this interview, and yet ob¬ 
tain its anticipated results, as he came slowly 
through the Wilderness. All at once he stopped, 
and a sudden flash shot across his face. 

“ The Lady Rose, the woman Sir Noel has chosen 
for his wife, she has access to him al ways. Her en¬ 
treat ies will touch his heart, and break down his 
pride. There she is, among the great standard roses. 
Proud and dainty lady as she is, I will set her to 
work for me. By heavens, she comes this way !” 

The young man spoke truly. Lady Rose 
Houston came out from among the roses, and 
turned toward the wilderness, in whose shadows 
Storms was lurking. She wanted some tender 
young ferns to complete a bouquet of golden and 
crimson roses, intended for the little sitting-room 
that Walton was sure to visit during the niorn- 
ing. 

As the lady was moving down the shaded path 
with that slow, graceful motion which was but 
the air of her birth, she seemed to be whispering 
something to the flowers in her hand. Once she 
paused and kissed them, smiling softly, ns their 
perfhme floated across her face like an answer¬ 
ing caress. She was stooping to rob a delicate 
species of fern of its tenderest shoots, when 
Storms flung his slender shadow across her path. 

The lady arose, with a faint start, and looked 
at the man quietly as one waits for an inferior to 
speak. With all his audacity, the yourg man 
hesitated under that look of gentle pride. 

44 Did you wish to ask something?” she said, 

; at length, remarking his hesitation. 

The sound of her voice emboldened him, but 
! he spoke respectfully, taking off his hat. 

44 No, Lady Rose, I want nothing. But I can tell 
you that which it is perhaps best that you should 
know.” 

44 Is it of the wedding? Is it of Ruth you 
; would speak?” 

• 4 Of her, and of others, nearer and dearer to 
yon than she ever was, or can be, Lady Rose.” 

The soft flush of color, that was natural to that 
lovely face, deepened to a rich carnation, and 
then to scarlet. 

44 1 do not understand !” 

“ I am wanting to speak of Walton Hurst, the 
; heir of Norston’s Rest.” 

14 And what of him ? Nothing serious can have 
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happened since I saw him, surely,” said Lady 
Rose, at first, with a swift, anxious glance; then 
smiling securely ; for half an hour before she had 
seqn Hurst walking upon the terrace. 

“ Lady Rose, have you seen Sir Noel this morn¬ 
ing?” 

44 Sir Noel 1 Why, no. He breakfasted earlier : 
than the rest, or in his room.” 

44 That is it. He is in trouble, and would not 
let you see it in his face.” 

“In trouble! Sir Noel?” 

“ He has heard bad news.” 

“Bad news! How? Wherefrom?” 

“ I took it to him, lady. It has been a burden 
on my conscience too long. The murder of a man 
is no light thing to bear.” 

44 The murder of a man 1” repeated Lady Rose, 
horrified. 

“ I speak of William Jessup, whom we buried j 
yesterday, and who was murdered in the Park, ;> 
one night, by Walton Hurst,” said Storms, with 
slow impressivene&s. 

“Murdered in the Park by Walton HursL 
Man, are you mad ?” exclaimed the lady. 

44 Lady, l saw the shot fired. I saw the gun 
twisted from the murderer’s hands, and the stock 
hurled at his head beforo the old man fell. lie 
was found lying across the path lifeless, the brain : 
contused, while Jessup lay shot through the 
lungs a little way off, where ho had dropped after 
that one spasm of strength.” 

44 You saw all this with your own eyes?” 

44 1 s aw it all, but would never have spoken, 
had tlie old man lived. Now that he is dead—” 

“ You would have another lite—his life I” 

“ Do not tremble so, lady I Do not look upon 
me as if a wild beast were creeping toward you. 

I want no man’s life-” 

44 Ah!” 

44 But the young master up yonder has wronged 
me.” 

“ Wronged you? Walton Hurst wronged you? 
Impossible!” 

“ Yes, me! I was engaged to wed old Jessup’s 
daughter. It was a settled thing. She loved me I” 

44 Well ?” 

“ But the young master stepped in!” 

“I do not believe it,” cried the lady, with a 
disdainful lift of the head, though all the rich 
color had faded from her face. 44 No person on 
earth would make me believe it.” 

Storms allowed this outburst to pass by him, 
quietly, while he stood before the lady, hat.In 
hand. 

Then he spoke. 

“ Lady, it was this that caused the murder. 
The young master was in the cottage, as he had 


been many a time before that night, but this time 
Jeaeup was away in London. I was going there 
myself; saw him and her through the window, 
and went away, not caring to go in, while he was 
therq, though I thought no great harm of it,-” 

“ There was no harm. I will stoke my word, 
my life, my very soul; there was no harm in it,” 
cried Lady Rose. 44 If an honorable man lives, 
it is Walton Hurst.” 

“ It may be, lady. I do not dispute it. But 
perhaps old Jessup thought otherwise. I do not 
kuow. There must have been hard words when 
he came in suddenly, and found those two in 
company, for, in a few minutes, ihe young gen¬ 
tleman came dashing through the porch with a 
gun in his hand. He may have been out shoot¬ 
ing, and stopped at the cottage on his way home. 
I cannot tell that, but he came out with a gun in 
his hand; then Jessup followed, muttering to 
himself, and overtook the young master, just as 
he got under the shadow of the great cedar of 
Lebanon. Some hot words passed there. I could 
not hear them distinctly, for they were muffled 
with rage; but I came up just in time to see 
Walton Hurst level his gun and fire. Then Jes¬ 
sup leaped out from the shadows, wreuched the 
gun from the hand that had fired it, and, turning 
it like a club, knocked* Hurst down wii!: it. This 
was done in the moonlight. I saw it all. Then 
Jessup dropped the gun, staggered backward 
into the darkness of the cedar, and fell. They 
were found so—one lying in the black pall cast 
down by the cedar branches, the other, with bis 
face to the sky, where he had been thrown across 
the path where the moonlight shone.” 

44 Ah, yes. I remember—I remember,” monned 
Lady Rose. “ He looked so white and cold ; we 
thought he was dead.” 

44 She was there. Shq went to the young man 
first. I marked that. Her father lay in the sha¬ 
dows bleeding to death, but she went to the young 
man first.” 

44 She did. I remember it,” flashed through 
the brain of Lady Rose. But she said, bravely, 

; 44 It was nothing. He lay in the light, and she 
saw him first. It was natural.” 

44 1 thought so afterward. She was my sweet¬ 
heart, lady, and I was glad to believe it,” an- 
swered Storms, wfiq had.no wish to excite the 
lady’s jealousy beyond a certain point; 44 but, 
after that, she grew cold to me. How could I 
help thinking it was because his kindness had 
turned her head a little.” 

44 Kindness! Perhaps so. We have all been 
kind to Ruth. It is well you charge my guar- 
j dian’s son with nothing but kindness. Anything 
\ else would have been dishonor, you know, and 
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it would offend me if you charged that upon j 
him.” 

“ Lady, I charge him with nothing, save the 
murder of William Jessup.” 

“ Rut that is impossible. You can make no one ' 
believe it. I wonder you wiU insist on the wild 
story.” 

It was true, Lady Rose really could not take j: 
in this idea of murder—it was too horrible for 
reality. She put it aside as an incomprehensible ; 
dream. 

“ I saw it.” persisted Storms, staggered by her 
persistent unbelief. 

“ Oh, I have dreamed such things, and they 
seemed very real,” answered the lady, with a 
slight wave of the hand. 

“ Lady, I have other proof. Read that. Per¬ 
haps you have Been William Jessup’s writing. ; 
R,ead that.” 

Lady Rose took the letter, and read it. Now, 
indeed, her cheek did blanch, and her blue eyes 
widened into blackness. 

“This is strange,” she said, growing whiter 
and w hi ter. “ Strange, but impossible—quite 
impossible!” 

“Coupled with my evidence, it is enough to 
hang any man in England,” said Storms, reach¬ 
ing out his hand for the paper, which she re¬ 
turned to him in a dazed sort of dream. 

“What do you want, young man? How do 
you mean to use this letter?” she questioned. 

“I have told Sir Noel what I mean, Lady Rose. 
I am a poor man, he is a rich one. I only asked 
a little of his wealth iu exchange for his son’s life.” 

“Well?” x 

“He would not listen to me. He ordered me 
from the house, as if I had been a dog that had 
bit him. Ho tried not to believe me, so tough is 
his pride. It might have been disbelief, it might 
have been rage that made him so white; but he 
looked like a marble man, face, neck, and hands. 
That was afler the first hint. He gave me no 
chance to tell the whole, though I had this letter 
in my pocket.” 

“Then you gave him no proof,” questioned 
Lady Rose, eagerly. 

“Proof? He did not want for that. No dog 
was ever ordered from a door as I was. But he 
shall have the letter; he shall hear all that I have 
told you. Then he will come to terms.” 

“ He never will!” murmured Lady Rose. 4t Not 
even to save his son's life!” 

This was said under the lady's breath. 

“ And if he does not?” she questioned. “ If he 
refuses to pay your price ?” 

“ Then Sir Noel cannot expect me to be-more 
merciful to his son than he is.” 


“ What is it, tell me. exactly, what is it you 
demand for your silence, and that paper ?” 

Storms took a folded sheet of foolscap from 
his pocket, and handed it to Lady Rose, who 
made an attempt to read it, but her hand shook 
so violently that the very lines mingled together, 
like sea-weed on a wave. 

“ I cannot read it; tell me. 

Storms took the paper which he had prepared 
for Sir Noel, and read it aloud. His hand was 
firm enough; the agitation that shook the frame 
of that brave, beautiful girl, reassured him. He 
was certain of her influence with Sir Noel. 

“ Land, free hunting, the bouse of a gentle* 
man. I wonder he asks so little. Does he know 
what a life like that is worth to us ?” she 
thought. 

“ There is one thing more,” said Storms. 

“ Those things I demand for my silenoe. The 
paper I only give up when Ruth Jessup is my 
wife.” 

Lady Rose seemed to wave the subject aside as 
an after-consideration. 

“ Land and house,” she said, drawing a deep 
breath, os if some idea had become a resolution 
in her mind. “ Tell me, must they be iu this 
country?” 

“ If Sir Noel had land in another part of Eng¬ 
land I should like it better. One might set up 
for a gentleman among strangers,” answered the 
wretch, eagerly. 

“ I oan give you all these things in a part o* 
England where you have never been heard of,” 
said the lady. “ Only remember this, there 
must bo no more appeals to Sir Noel. He must 
never see that paper. You must never mention 
it. again to any human being. That is my con¬ 
dition.” 

“But, lady, can you make this certain? Sir 
Neol is your guardian.” 

“ Not as regards this property. Have no fear, 
I promise it.” 

“And Ruth, Ruth Jessup. Without her all 
; this goes for nothing.” 

“ Ah, if, as you say, she loves you, that is 
easy. To a woman who loves, all things are pos¬ 
sible.” 

“ She did love me once,” muttered Storms, be¬ 
ginning to lose heart. 

“ Then she loves you yet. Ruth is a sweet, 
honest girl, and with such change is impossible. 
To love once is to love forever; knowing her, you 
ought to be sure of this. Besides, it is under¬ 
stood that she i9 promised to you.” 

“ She i9 promised to me,” answered Storms, 
with some show of doubt, “and if it had not 
been-” 
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DEAD. 


The young man broke off. The blue eyes of 
Lady Rose were fixed on him with such shrink¬ 
ing wistfulness that he changed the form of his 
speech. 

14 If it had not been for the hurt her father j 
got, we might have been wedded before now.” j 

A pang of conscience came over Lady Rose 
when she thought of pretty Ruth Jessup as the 
wife of this man who was even then trading on 
the life of a fellow-being. But a course of rea¬ 
soning, perhaps unconsciously selfish, blinded 
her to the misery she might bring on that young 
creature, should it chance that the union was dis¬ 
tateful to her. She even made the property, with 
which the bridgroom would be endowed, a reason 
for wishing the marriage. 44 Ruth is such a sweet 
little lady,” she reasoned, 41 that the life of a 
man who worked on his own grounds would be 
coarse and rude to her. In some sort we are 
giving her the place of a gentlewoman. Besides, 
she must love the man. Everything goes to prove, 
that, their walks in the Park, his own word. Yes, 
l am doing good to her. It is a gratuity, not a 
bribe.” 

All these thoughts passed through the mind of 
Lady Rose swiftly, and with a degree of confu¬ 
sion that baffled her clear judgment. Having 
resolved to redeem the good name of her guardi¬ 
an’s son on any terms, she sought to reconcile 
them with the fine sense of honor that distin¬ 
guished her above most women. 

“Remember,” she said, with dignity, 44 I will 
give you the property you demand, partly for the 
benefit of Ruth Jessup, and partly because I 
would save my guardian from annoyance. Not 
that I for one moment believe the horrid thing 
you have told me. That I know to be impossible.” 

44 The courts will think their own way about 
that,” answered Storms, doggedly. 44 An honest 
man’s oath, backed with this letter, will be tough 
tliing3 to explain there.” 


44 It is because they are difficult to explain that 
I have listened to you for a moment,” said Lady 
Rose! 4 4 For twice the reward you claim, I would 

not have a suspicion thrown on my guardian’s 
son. Of any more serious evil, I have no fear.” 

44 Well, my lady, take it your own way. Believe 
what you like. So long as I get the property, 
and the wife I want, we won’t quarrel about what 
they are given for. Only both those things I 
want, and am bound to have.” 

44 But I cannot force Ruth Jessup to marry any 
man,” said Lady Rose. 

44 All the same. It is your business now to see 
that she keeps her old bargain. Or all we have 
agreed upon goes for nothing.” 

The man was getting almost rudely familiar, as 
this conversation went on. The sensitive pride 
of the young lady was aroused by his growing de¬ 
mands, and she dismissed him, almost haughtily. 

44 Go, now,” she said. 44 1 will think of a safe 
way by which this transfer can be made. In a day 
or two I will see you again. Till then be silent, 
and prepare yourself to deliver up that paper.” 

44 But the lass, Ruth Jessup. What of her?” 

44 1 will see Ruth. She has a kind heart. I 
will see Ruth.” 

44 Then good-day, my lady. You shall see that 
I know how to hold my tongue, and remember 
kindness too ! Good-day, my lady.” 

Lady Rose watched the young man as he glided 
off through the Wilderness, with flashing eyes and 
rising color. Up to this time she had held her 
feelings under firm control. Now terror, loath¬ 
ing, and flashes of haughty scorn, kindled up the 
soft beauty of her Face into something grandly new. 

“Slanderer! Wretch! The lands I do not 
care for. But that I should be compelled to urge 
pretty Ruth Jessup on a creature like that. Can 
she love him ? I will go at once, or loathing of 
the task will keep me back forever.” 

(to be concluded.) 


DEAD. 

ST J. W. TAN NAMES, M.D. 


Coldly she Hob In the satin-lined, 

And richly-mounted coffin there; 

Her eyes are closed, her lips are sealed. 
Her spirit hears my murmured prayer; 

She cannot feel my breath upon 
The flaxen ringlets of her hair. 

She cannot speak to me again, 

Save as the spirit after death. 

For the dark angel's cruel power, 

Has fanned away her gentle breath ; 

And now her lips are firmly sealed 
Forever sealed in Icy death 


I cannot weep. In vain I try, 

Griefs fount is dry within my heart; 
I can but groan, and moan, and pray, 

I cannot force the tears to start, 

I cannot bid this wild despair, 

This silent, aching grief depart 

The last food link that bound me to 
This earth, is broken, broken now; 
And as beside the cold, clay form 
Of her 1 love, I meekly bow, 

I plead with God, In heaven Above, 

To drop sweet mercy on my brow 
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alpaca, popliu, or serge; any of these materials 
are suitable for general fall wear. The lower-skirt , 
is cut quite narrow, measuring only three and a j 
quarter yards in width, and is ornamented by a \ 
kilted plaiting twelve inches deep. The trim¬ 
ming which heads the kilting is cut out in shape, 
of the material, lined with crinoline, and corded, j 
or bound on both sides. Another way, and an j 
easier one of getting the same effect, is to make 
this trimming with one and a half inch velvet 
ribbon, forming the design on the skirt. The 
front width, as may be seen, hae this trimming i 
repeated at the distanoe of about six inches. The 
Polonaise is exceedingly stylish, and quite new, i 


ried lady; and, for every-day wear, we would 
suggest the gray debegti, now so much in use, as 

353 


*'We give first, this month, a walking costume 
for a young lady, to be made of black or gray 


9hort in front, drawn very tight back on the 
sides, looping to form the apron. The back is 
untrimmed, simply hemmed, cut long, and con¬ 
siderably puffed just in the back. A small cir¬ 
cular cape, with standing ruff, is added to this 
Polonaise, and, being made separate, can bb worn 
at pleasure. The whole is trimmed to match the 
skirt. Coat-sleeves, ornamented by a double box- 
plait, fastened down with buttons, completes this 
costume. Eighteen yards of material will be re¬ 
quired. A very good alpaca can be bought for 
sixty-two or seventy-five cents; poplin from 
seventy-five cents up; and serges the same. 

Next is a morning-wrapper, for a youug mar- 
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it is both serviceable and cheap; a very good one J Swiss and Valenciennes lace, with black velvet 
can be bought for thirty-seven and a half cents ! bows, and is a pretty addition to a morning toilet, 
per yard. This wrapper is cut all in one, from \ Opposite we give at ravel ing-dr ess of striped 
the shoulder, forming a loose sacque, buttoned i poplin in gray and black, blue and black, or two 
from the throat down the front. The trimming t 
for the skirt is a deep flounce, say nine inches, < 
put on straight at the back, and as it is continued j 
toward the front, it is rounded up, and then j 
forms a deep apron-trimming in front. This \ 
flounce is headed by a bias band, either of the 
same material or a darker shade, if economy is ; 
necessary, or if not, then let the band be of plain 
or watered silk. Rosettes of the same ornament > 
the skirt in front. A circular cape, trimmed to j 
match, rounded to the throat in front, and reach¬ 
ing below the waist in the back, finished with a ; 
double ruche of clear muslin at the neck. Same : 


at the sleeves, which are out open up the back 
seam, being simply a coat sleeve, rounded and 
open. Sixteen yards of debegg would be re¬ 
quired, and one and a half yards of silk, for 
trimming. The jaunty little cap is made of 


J shades of brown or maroon. The undcr-skirt and 
over-jacket are of the striped material, while the 
vest and tunic are of plain, solid-colored material, 
corresponding with the striped material in shade. 
Re careful to select the different materials of this 
costume so that they may perfectly correspond, 
otherwise the dress will be a failure. The under¬ 
skirt has one deep flounce, cut on the bias, headed 
by a bias band of the same, two inches wide, 
either corded on both sides, or stitched by the 
sewing-machine. The vest and tunic have no 
trimming, simply finished by a facing put on to 
look like a hem. The jacket is tight-fitting at 
the back, left loose from the side seams; has a 
turn-over collar and revers. Very close-fitting 
ooat-sleevee. This is also nntrimmed, save by a 
eord or fimihg. Twelve yards of striped poplin, 
and six yards of plain material will be required. 
Above we give a pretty costume for a little miss 
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stripe in mmo work and embroidery 


The stripe is shown in reduced siie. The from cretonne, nnd fastened upon the linen 
foundation for cretonne stripes is mostly oT with silks of various colors in cording and em- 
£cru linen, as the color is a good groundwork broidery stitches. The sprays are worked en- 
for most patterns. The patterns are cut out tirely with silk. 

Vol. LXVI.—25 
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of twelve-yean, made‘of serviceable merino, and .with Iwb bias fiehoces, pat on very sqant, headed 

•4>y two rows of inch-wide velvet ribbon. Then 
' three rows of mousquetaire trimming on the front 
breadth, finished with buttons. The jacket is 
cut quite long enough to form the tunic, is only 
open to the waist in front, and tifclted in at the 
waist. This, as may be seen, is trimmed to 
match the skirt. Two dozen buttons, and two 
; pieces of velvet ribbon, will be necessary, and 
: six to eight yards of merino. , ‘ 

Opposite is a paletot for girl, to be made 

of cloth, and braided with worsted braid, or bound 
with velvet or silk. The deep collar is square in 
the back. 

We finish with a cashmere fichu, suitable for 
an elderly lady. We give the back and front 
view.^ It is edged with silk fringe, and is plaited 
down at the back, and fastened with a bow in 
___ J’ront. Or it will be pretty made of black lace, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon. There is one skirt, and edged cither with fringo or lace. 













FASHIONABLE COLLARS FOR CHILDREN. 

BY X SI. am WBATBB. 



No. 1. Half ov Fboht. 
No. 2. Halt ov Back. 


i No. ft. Half of Slbkvs. 
No. 4., Half of Pocket. 
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This design is worked on a twenty-inch square j The cover is then finished -with three rows o* 


of net, divided into six sections by thread. The crochet; 1 doable in ^every hole ^f thp net taking 
work is begtaafrom the centre with tatting cotton, j in the threat!* 2nd Round: * 2 4<hiUe, 2 chain, 
the ends j6f lhe cdHon being tied together on the J miss 1. 3rd Round : 2 double^'2\ chain. The 
wrong aide when it is^necessary to fasten off. ' fringe is of tatting cotton two inches long. 



EMBROIDERED TRIMMING FOR UNDEJt-LINEN, 
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Materials: Half a pound of white and two' 
ounces of pink Berlin wool, medium-sized tricot 
hook. 

This petticoat is intended for a child just short- 
coated, and is made lengthways. Begin at the 
back. Make a chain of sikty stitches with the 
white wool. Work a row up and off of tricot. 

2nd. Row: Pick up the back perpendicular 
loop instead of the front; coming back, the same 
as 1st. At the lower edge; increase one in the 
2nd, 8rd, and 4th rows. 

In the 6th, 6th, 7th, and ^th rows, decrease 
one. This makes the scallop at the bottom. You 
will have now, eight, ribbed rowa. For the .thick 
stripe, take the pink wool, and work ] alternately 
one double with the white, and one double with 
the pink wool. Continue round the scallops just 
finished. Fasten off. For the open stripe, made 
with the white wool, begin at the top of the stripe, 
and work three chain, pass/over one, one double 
in the next. Repeat. - < 

In the 2nd, 8rd, and 4t|s rows, increase One, 
by working three chain, one double, one double in 
the same stitch as the lost double was Worked into. 

In the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8tb rows, decrease by 
passing over the first three chain; after the first 
row, work the one double under the three chain. 


When the f figbt rows are finished, work with the 
pink wool a9 before, passing over the first and 
third of the three chain* 

Continue these two stripes until you have six¬ 
teen, eight of each; join up the back as far as the 
opening, leafing it sufficiently long to go over the 
head easily. For the trimming at the bottom 
with'white wool, work three rows of three chain, 
one double, the same as for the open stripe. 

On the top of the 3rd?*ow, work with the pink 
and White wool alternately double in every stich. 
For the waist of petticoat, work a row of double 
the pink, and white wool, taking up two 
sMUdiee,each time. Work pn the top of this with 
a fine tfjcot hook four rows, tlje same as for the 
thick stripe, and on this a row of double, with 
the pink and white wool. 

For the bodice* cat out in paper the size re¬ 
quired, and Work to it, beginning at the back 
with the same stitch as for the thick stripe, and 
in bite wool work round the arm-holes with the 
pink and white wool, a)so down the back. The 
tojtjfc fitaiihed with a row of pink and white— 
die of white the state 4s thick stripe, one nf rink 
and white to finish it. The back is fastened witn 
buttons And button-holes; the bodice is sewn on 
to the skirt with a wool needle. 

ito 
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KNITTED BORDER, 

if •* ,1 ' /.I ". I j‘ • i V !' •! Si *1 A 1 :t '• 



Cloth is the foundation. The applique may 
be in another color or shade of eiom or Teivei. 
The edge may be worked with chain-stitch in 
silk either by hand or with machine. Embroi- 
dory or braid may be laid oh t and sewn down 
with purse-silk. 

The simple execution of this border in Shet- 
and wool requires one thick wooden knitting- 


needle and two fine steel ones. With the latter, 
three rows are knitted backward and forward, 
and then one row with the wooden needle; by 
drawing up the side stitches, the edging scallops 
are made, in which, if desired, a few open scallop 
rowB can be crocheted er netted. In our pattern, 
which may be widened at pleasure, sixteen 
stitches are to be cast on. 


DESIGNS FOR DARNING NET. 


BY UBS. JANE WEAVER.' 

' i; '• • " •' » < 4 ■■' : 



Use coarse bobbinet or musqulfo lace, and ? is suitable for tidies, pincushion-coters, toilet- 
darn with a coarse linCn floss. These designs > mats, etc., etc. 
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FANCY WORK-BASKET. 


BT M&8. JANI W1AT1K, 

r ~ "i • 



The basket if of fhncy straw, and measures j tdlk in satin and overoast stitch. A similar strip 
twelve inches long, and four high. The lower j is worked for the lid, and both strips are edged 
part is ornamented with a vandyked strip of with bat tonhol e-stitch. A very neat and useful 
br)wn cloth, embroidered with gold-colored purse \ article. 


MONOGRAM AND EMBROIDERY. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 
“Peterson” foe 18751 Great Improvements U~~We 
call attention to the Prospectus for 1876* on the last page 
of the cover. Wo claim there that “ Peterson” is both better 
and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and therefore 
the one, above all other*, for the time*. That the public at large 
admits the justice of the claim, is proved by the tact, that 
“ Peterson” has now, and has hod for years, the largest cir¬ 
culation of any lady'* book in the United States, or, so tar as 
we know, in the world. 

For 1875, u Peterson” will deserve this circulation still 
more, for it will be greatly improved in every reepeaL The re¬ 
form in the postage law, meanwhile, will mako u Peterson” 
cheaper than ever. For it must be remembered that the price* 
to clubs, os well as to a Binglo subscriber, now include the 
pottage , which will be prepaid here. Our old club prices, with 
the postage that the subscriber had to pay afterward, made 
M Peterson” cost, in Of awes, mare than it will' for 1875, 
Too much attention cannot bo called to this fact! Moreover, 
this new system of pre-paid postago will save our patrons, 
not only money, but much annoyance and many misunder¬ 
standings. We look, confidently, i$ consequence, for a 

great increase, in 1875, to our already uoparsletled rir- 

H 

culation. • 

Now it the time to get up club*. Everybody Will Subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merit and chGapnem ert Jhirly put be¬ 
fore them. Be the fret in the field. A specimen* Will be MRi* 
gratis, if written for. Do mot loee a moment I. »* \ 

The New Styles or ikioES aro vrry beautiful, and M 
dresses are now worn comparatively short In front, a pretty 
shoe is a necessity. The La Valllbro la the latest novelty j 
the form is copied from the shoo fashionable in Louis XIV. 
days. It has wide and not veTy high heels; the kid Is dead¬ 
looking, like Swedish kid, which it rtfcembles in another 
way, being chamois-colored. The how on the instep Aas 
four loops, with a long traverte in tho centre. This shoh- 
almost covers the foot entirely; it is not smart-looking, but 
pons rim ps a certain style. Tho shoes, made with a strap and 
steel buckle, which can be tightened or slackened at plea¬ 
sure, and which are now so much worn, are mode in black 
satin as well as kid. Boots cut open and barred Ariosi the 
frmt Are always worn with silk stockings. 

Always Ahead,—T he Forreston (HL) Jotatpal says, in 
notidngthis magazine, M the publisher, always'ahead, has 
met the new post-office law, requiring postage tu bbjMtid in 
advance, at once. He offers to senfl his maga&uo to sub¬ 
scribers at the full price of two d611ars, poatagry ftyI©, and 
to clubs, at rates, which, ooneidering he pay* the pottage, are 
cheaper than ever .” And all the newspapers ecknowledge 
the same truth. ' 

Teh Thousand Dollaes lAore krk^epenf on out 
fashion-plates, every year, than if we lithographed tho fasft- 
lonn, as other magazines do. But “ Peterson” stops at no 
, *e In order to excel. 

zc,i 


Cheaper Thaw Ever.— We call attention, again, to the 
gteat reform in tho postage laws, by which subscribers to 
magazines and newspapers, by sending their postage to 
the publisher, secure, at a lower rate and with absolute cer¬ 
tainty, tho speedy and safe transmission of their periodicals 
through the malls. In order to meet this great reform, in 
the spirit with which it has been inaugurated, we have added 
the postage, or rather a part of it, to the club rates of “ Peter¬ 
son,” (as will be seen in our Prospectus,) so that subscribers, 
when once they have remitted to us, will receive their maga¬ 
zines, monthly, at their respective offices, without further 
expense or trouble. 44 Peterson”, will, hereafter, be cheaper 
than ever. The reform is one, npt only in a saving of ex¬ 
pense, but in the escape from annoyances and misunder¬ 
standings. Once having subscribed, at the new rates, for 
44 Potereon,” tho subscriber need give herself, or himself, no 
more concern. There yrlH ,bo an end of disagreement* with 
postmasters as to what Is the proper postage. Every ono 
will know, from tho first, what their 44 Peterson” is to cost. 
Finally, the oost of 44 Petfcreoo,” under this new arrange¬ 
ment, will be less than ever, whon it is remombored that we 
pro-pay the postage. , , ; / j ] ' 

Tiibf.e Kinds or Clubs.— We offer, for 1875, as will be 
seen, ^liree grinds of clubs. For one kind the premium Is 
out* vm rivalled engraving, 44 Washington’s Fiest Inter¬ 
view With His Wrrw,” For another kind, tho premium is 
a copy of “ PeUreon”-’ for 1875. For still another kind, 
(generally Idrge clubs,) there are two premiums, viz^ the 
farge-slaed'ewgralrfng and also a copy of 44 Peterson.” We 
have beet} offering these three kinds of clnbe for two years, 
sArf And th& plan tt> popular-some persons wishing only 
sn engraving, and others only a copy of 44 Peterson,” while 
4thecs wildi both—tha* we renew it for next year. 


. The New Winter WeAw, especially those made of velvet 
are to be loose and large, or el*6 m modified form of the Jol- 
hlan. Open, cloaks are to be worn immensely large, com¬ 
ing nearly to the bottom of the dress. Apron over-skirts, 
embroidered all over with j«t< and with sleeveless Jackets 
to match, are to be vory mnd^ worn; and sleeveless Jackets 
in velvet, embroidered with steel or with jet, or else with 
flowers in colored silfcp, are likely to be very popular. 

44 1 Made a Mistake.”— A lady writes to ns:— 44 We 
thought this year, we would try, in our town, some of the 
other magazines; and so some took one, and some another. 
But we made a mistake. We find that 4 Peterson' is, as you 
'citing tyth [the best and cheapest, and hence I send you, 
early, a club of twelve ” 


Bonr ti(b Machine and Premium Enqravino foe 1875 , 
will btf sent, postag^ pre-paid, for two dollars and fifty cents. 
Where else can as much be had for the money? 


DosNot Let Tdua Friends Subscribe for any other 
mag&gioe, until they have seen a specimen of 44 Peterson ” 
the cheeped and beet of fhhlady'* book*. 


K . 


The New Styles the hair, of which wo have 

, fpnken lafely^rA pngt*Ve*L> i\ the fh>nt of the number, 
yhistfhyjrth. J \j 

^ 8avr A Dollar by irabsfcrtfilng for 44 Peterson.” 
pbatically the magazine for the times. 


It is « 
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Oom New Puuni JBNomavura ro» M35, to theflaeot, > 
am well — must 0 —tty, we have aver to eued. It to noaeof | 
jour cheep, ooterrd lithographs; with which the toerirel to 
flooded, bnt« first-eiass line mad mewetiet engraving, sxo- 
coted lathe highest style at ert, afUr an original piaturo by 
J. W. Ehningtr* It oust, In all, .tw» thousand- del tor*. No 
premium of equal relee, we boldly assert, will be offered by j 
eny magazine lor 1875w TJ^e euInject to. u WasutiMTON’s 
Fust Ixt&sview With Uu Wim,” The etory, ee to well 
known, to quite romantkv Washiagtou,on hie w«y to join 
Gen. Bmddock, in the greet French end Indian war of 1766, 
•topped, with hie orderly, at the White House, tinoe no cele¬ 
brated in the Virginia campaign* of MMJleilan, Lee and 
Grant, Here ho met a young and beautiful widow, with 
whom he was so foscinated, that the orderly, instead of 
being summoned within half an how, m he had expected, 
led Washington's horse up and down, nearly all day, while 
his enamored master waa listening to the gay sallies of the 
charming Mr*. Custto. The result is matter of history. Krs. 
Oust is became the wife of the great hero, and was kaowu, in 
after yean, as Lady Washington. This to a picture that ought 
to be in every household. You can get it, gratis, by raising 
a club for “ Peterson" for 1875. Bey'm at ones / 

The Bctteufly Slipper, given in colors, in tlie front of 
the number, would make a very pretty Christmas present. 


REYltW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Young Madden, and Other /bests. My /Vasah S< 
Smith. 1 col., 8 co. PJuLuln: T. 2L Pctenon A lirulhert, —»bis 
is a very elegantly priiihal volume, a credit, iu every ytuy\ 
to the American proas. The, principal poem, too, is quite 
worthy of the setting;, and we may say the.nuns of many 
of the smaller ones. Mr. Suiithiha^th* native-born poetical 
faculty; that is, facility In ve.se, true feeling,aad graosAd 
fancy. His little pictures of domestic life ere particularly 
good. Tie seems to love children intensely. Many poets oC 
real genius mar their efforts, in this day, by aUcmptiug 
philosophy in metre; they avoid t^o, epiotiopal; they will 
not coudoscend to be intelligible, The result to that they 
are praised, but never read; they sleep in libtariea, but do 
not reach the people. It was not so with the great masters 
of song. Mr. Smith to on the right track, and we coogna- 
tulate him oq it. 

Katherine tovUt By Addtm TtUflam. 1 soL, Iff too. Nine 
Fork; Lee, Shepard A Dillingham. —This is quite a charming 
novel, in spite of the incMettte being > ooamonptoce. II is 
only another illustration of the truth, which all writers of 
fiction slkould bear in mind, that it is possible to write an 
tntereeting story, ruy I to write the best kind of a story; 
without going beyond envy-day experience. In the most 
humble life, ami, seemingly, even the most uneventful, 
thane to always ths eietiisnt* s 4 a great tragedy, often the 
tzagody -itself; and wherdthree We wanting, there is love 
or disappointment* happiness or mlcsry, and frequently, 
most frequently perhaps, both al t e rn a te ly, Wtmt more 
does the author need? To give any outline of this story 
would be unfair to the publishers, so we caa only aty that 
the ohaptennu Katy Earle," as a child, are inimitable. 

The Count of Monte Orieto. By Alexander Durnae, 1 voL, 
8 vo. Pkilada: T. B. P e t ermm A Brother*. —After all there 
to no writer of fiction*. who, da hto peculiar Mbe, equals 
Dumas; and none of Dumas' novels, except perhaps, “ The 
Three Guardsmen,*.’ equals this. »■ It> to *> new edition, iu 
double-col tun n octavo. 

Tested. By Celia D. GoMnSer. 1 vol., 12 me. Jfew For*; 
6. W. Cerletan. —A pleasant, re a da ble novel, by a ndw 
writer, or nt least one heretofore unknown to ua. The 
volume to well priated and handsomely bound. 


Beautiful Snore, On* Other PoOmt: Net * Ilbutrated Edition. 
By J. W. Wateon. 1 sol. 8 eo, Pkilada.: T. B. Petermm A 
Br ot her*. —As a specimen of elegant typography this volume 
bee lew equals; The principal poem to one that has had 
great popularity, *0 great Indeed that it has overshadowed 
the others; hot thia to not fair to the author; for -them are 
several in ths hook of equal, if not superior merit. The 
illustrations were designed by E. L. Henry, an artist of very 
great taste and decided genius, and engraved and printed 
quite elegantly. The paper on which the volume to printed 
toof the finest, and the binding Is in morooco doth, with 
gilt top, gilt sides and beveled boards. We know nothing 
more suitable than this beautiful book for a Christmas, New 
Year’s, or Birth-Day gift 

Not In Their 8*L Pram the German of Marie Lease a . By 
M. S. the translator of* By hi* 0*n Might," 1 sol, 12 mo. 
Bottom: Lee db Shepard. —We believo this U the first of this 
: huly’s fictions that has been translated into English. She 
; has attracted considerable attention, however, in Germany; 

I of late, having achieved popularity, partly because of her 
; literary ability, but partly also in consequonco of the sub- 
! Joots she discusses. The present novel turns on the strng- 
! gte of a young girl with her surroundings; it depicts the 
[ prejudices of different Borisl circles, and Is well described in 
tho title, “ Not In The Set." We recommend the book, not 
only for its intrinsic merits aa a story, but also for tha 
very graphlo pictures it gives of German society. 

A Fatal Pamion By Charles de Bernard. Translated by 0. 
Vibrnr. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carlcton A Co .— 
This is a book which seems to hkvb had a remarkable suc¬ 
cess in France. Nordo we have to go far to seek the causes 
of this popularity. Tho style is good, tho descriptions vivid, 
the conversations animated, and tho moral of tho tale, using 
that. word, ip its largest sense, unexceptionable. That morel 
U that marriage, Without love, no matter, how favorable may. 
be tha other circumstances, gannot g}ve permanent happi- 
ness. As with all French novels, even thosa of the second 
: class, tho plot is skillfully constructed. Wo do not remem¬ 
ber ever to have seen any of this author’s novels translated 
previously. 

Love At First Sight By Opiate HreryCferito?. I sol, 8 so. 

| PhBada 1 T.B. Peterson A Brother*. —The aathor of this novel 
; is favorably known as the author of u The Soldier of Fotw 
tune,” “ The Stolen Child,” and other fictions. We think 
tills, howover, his beat work. The interest in thq plot is 
kept up with great skill; tho characters are well drawn; 
and the story Is essentially what is called romantic, ending 
in a happy marriage, in which the heroine wins not only a 
husband, but a coronet also. The edition is & cheap one. 

A Bate to June. By Mr*. OUphanL 1 vol., B vo. Bottom: 
James R. 0<good A Co. —We can echo tfye encomium* of a 
recent critic, who says that this new novel, by Mrs. Ollphant, 
is a u dear, tender, innocent, okMashtoned love-story;” and 
we do it the more readily because that, which immediately 
preceded it, “For Love and Life,” is absolutely tho worst 
she over wrote. The present story, In fhet, removes the 
fears, which we had begun to entertain, that this popular 
author waa writing herself out. 

The Ybung Wife'* Book. 1 rol, 12 mo. PhUada: T. B. 
Petermm A Brother*.—This Is exactly what Its name imports, 
a cook-book lot a young wife, who is Just going to house¬ 
keeping. It contains receipts for dishes for breakfast, din¬ 
ner and tea, as well as numerous miscellaneous receipts for 
all sorts of dishes for the table. The receipts, too, have the 
great merit of being generally economical. 

The Story of Elizabeth. By Mite Thackeray. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Petermm A Brothem — One of the most deli¬ 
cate, reflnod, and charming stories ever written. To haVe 
read it to to havebeou, so to spank, educatedinthb beautiful 
and good. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

OmcTOKB 69 Tfli Paisa.— This Magazine still eotitintaes to 
be the favorite of the newspaper press. The Coshocton 
(Ohio) Democrat sayst— H Peterton leads all others In the 
power and originality of Hs stories. • In the number before 
us, the steel-engravings, the colored fashion-plates, the 
illustrated wood-engravings, for fhshienv and fbr patterns In 
embroidery, crochet, etc.,'are worth more than twice the 
price of the number.” The Norristown (Pa.) Defender says s 
“ Peterson has long been, and always will remain, the favo¬ 
rite of the ladies.” The Shelbyvllle (I1L> Union says:— j 
“ The las t number is more beautiful than ever.” The Al- | 
bany (Oregon) Democrat says?—•“ Bright and piquant: how ■ 
any lady can be without it, is a mystery to ns.* 1 The Peters- ; 
burg (Ind.) Democrat says.*—“Brimful of the very best 
literature, and yet within the roach of everybody, being only 
two dollars a year.” The Berlin (Canada) Telegraph says 
“ It is the best of the lady's magazines, and no lady can con¬ 
sider herself posted on the fashions, who does not take it.” 
The Dallas (Herald) Texas says:— 44 Ladies might as well 
almost bp out of the world as not have the fashions as illus¬ 
trated and described by ‘Peterson.’” The Natchitoches 
(La.) Republican says:—“A perfect gem of art and litera¬ 
ture.” The Owensboro’ (Ky.) Shield says“ The best and 
most reliable fashion-book published in the country.” The 
St. Joseph’s (Mo.) Standard says:—“ The fashion-plates, wood- 
engravings, embroidery patterns, music, and stories, are ail 
good. Good ? ‘ Peterson’ publishes nothing tliat it is pot 
good.” The Harrisburg (Pa.) Church Advocate says:—“ It 
commends itself-to the refined taste of every lady.” Hun¬ 
dreds of wi mi lor notices of the Octobor number have been 
roceived. 

The Booe Catalogue or T. B. Peterson A Brothers is 
one of the largest and beet, especially In the way of novels, 
of any publishing firm In the United States. It comprises 
the works of Scott, Dickens, Dumas, MaVryntt, Reynolds, 
etc., eto, besides the best flctfoUs of more recent English 
writers. The pride are remarkably low also. In novtels by 
American authors it is exceptionally rich, containing’the 
complete works of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs. SoilthwOtth, 
Mis. Chsottne Lee Henta, oto, etc. The catalogue will be 
sent, gratis, if written fbr. Address, T. B. PcUrton A Bro¬ 
thers, No. 300 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KiNosroRD’s Corn Starch vs. Arsow-Root —Dr. Steven-, 
son Macadam of Edinburgh reports: “ I have made a careful 
chemical analyses of King*ford's Oswego Prepared Corn 
[Corn Starch I) and find such to be of the finest and purest 
description, and when prepared according to the directions, 
with milk, etc., to be an excellent article of diet. It ie fully 
equal Ur chemical and feeding properllee to the beet Arhbw-Ttoot ”— 
[Edinburgh Review. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Practical Dinners. —We are often asked, by fair sub¬ 
scribers, what things to give for dinner, when them k com¬ 
pany. We have, accordingly, prepared . the following bill of 
fare, with instructions how to make the dishes, all the 
articles being such as may be obtained anywhere, except, 
perhaps, the mackerel, and fur this lake or river fish may be 
substituted. 

Green-pcft soup. 

Grilled mackerel. 

Roast fillet of beef. 

French bean salad. 

Parmesan .omelet. 

Rice A rimpdrntrioa. 

Quukh-Pea Soup.— Take one pint and a half of green 
peaa, boil them In salt and scalar with a little mint; when 
thoroughly cooked pass them through a hair sieve. Put n 


pieee of butter into » stew-pan; when > melted -put to on 
onion and mUaixot, out in thin slices, fry until they begin to 
color; add a quart of stock* »little salt, pepper, and a pinch 
of white sugar. Leave it to boil ibr a quarter of au hour, 
stir to the purte of psas, let it come to the boil, strain it, 
and serve with small dioe of bread, fried to batten- 

Grilled Macrbrel.-^-SpIK a doupfe of mackerel * down 
the hack, and remove the botre.’ Mix some olive oil in a 
dish, with pepper and salt; lay the mackerel in this, and 
turn them over so that they are Well oiled on both sides. 
Place them in a double gridiron, and grill them fbr about 
ton minutes in front of a blear, but not too fierce, fire, turn¬ 
ing them frequently doringthe process. Serve hack. down¬ 
wards, with a large piece olmkttre dhdtd butter on each 
fish. 

Maitre DTIotkl Butte*. —Put a couple of ounces of 
fresh batter into a basin, with the juice of a lemon, pepper 
and Salt to-taste, and a small quantity of parsley freed from* 
moisture and finely minced. Incorporate the whole well to¬ 
gether, and keep it in a cool place till Wanted. 

Roast Fillet or Beet. —Take a piece of the undercut of 
sirloin of beef, trim off the fat neatly, and the tlrtn skin 
next to it; mrd, not too finely; that side of it with fkt bacon, 
and lay it for a whole day In a pie-dish, with plenty of olive 
oil, pepper, salt, parsley, slices of onion, and laurel leaves. 
Tie it on the spit, cover the larded side with a piece of but¬ 
tered paper, roast it at a brisk fire, and do not let it be over¬ 
done. Baste it frequently with its own gravy, and a short 
time before serving remove the piece of paper to let the 
larding take color. Serve with its own gravy, and round it 
small* potatoes, tossed in butter until done. 

French Brans Salad* —String some French beans, and 
boil them whole in plenty of salted water; when cold, dress 
them with oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt, some tarragon and 
capon, finely minced, and garnish with hard-boiled eggs, 
anchovies, and beet-root The dfsh must be well rubbed 
with a shallot 

Parmesan Omelet.— Beat up three eggs, with pepper and 
salt to taste, and a tableerpoOnfui of grated Parmesan cheese. 
Put a piece of butter the size of an egg Into the omelet-pan; 
as soon as it is melted j>our id the eggs, and, holding the 
liandle of the pun with one hand, stir the omelet with the 
other by means of a flat spoon. The moment the omelet 
begins to net cease stirring, bat keep shaking the pan for a 1 
minute or so; then with the spoon double up the omelet, 
and keep on shaking the pan until the underside is of a good 
color. Tun it-out on a hot dish, hoicked side uppermost, 
anti senrn-quickly. 

Bn a la L’Imseeateioe.— Boil three tablespoon fills of 
rice, picked and washed clean, to a pint of milk, with sugar 
to taste, and a piece of vanilla; When quite done, put it into 
a basin to get oold. Make a custard with a gtil of milk atid 
the yolks of four eggs; when oold mix it with the rice. 
Beat up to a froth a gill of cream, with some sugar and a 
pinch of isinglass dissolved to a little water; mix this very 
lightly with the rioe and custard; flit a> moald with the 
mixture, and set it on ice. When moderately iced, torn It 
out on a disk over a purfo of plums, and send. 

Puree or Plums.— -Stew a quantity of plums, with Sugar 
to taste, and not too much water. Wlien quite done, pass 
through a hair-sieve, stir well, and wh.tn cold U is ready. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 

M ABRAM. UVEXEYy M. D. 

No. Xv—C utaneous Diseases Co n t i no e d. 
Lichen.— This Is an eruption of small pimples, of a scarlet 
oolor, elevated above the adjoining skin, and is generally at¬ 
tended with a little itching. We find lichen manifest itself 
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among children in three forma: lat Simplex, or simple, is 
of frequent occurrence, and federally arises from sudden 
exposure to cold after the surface of the child's body has 
been over-heated by too active exercise or play. It is com¬ 
mon among boys at school, and resembles measles, though 
readily distinguished irons that disease by being more ele¬ 
vated, of much brighter color, and in more distinct patches. 

The eruption is also accompanied with infant motion of 
the syea, and some cough. Hence it is sometimes called 
false, or French, measles, etc. It runs its ooorae commonly 
in ten days, consequently but little treatment is required, ; 
and no uneaeiucss need be manifested by the mother. How¬ 
ever, unloading the alimentary canal by means of infusion of 
senna, or some mild aperient, and the avoidance of salt ; 
meats, mackerel, pastry, cheese, and confinement to a si mpio 
diet, with tepid sponging*, are measurosalieay* advisable in 
affections of children. 2nd. Lividua, is recognised by its ; 
livid appearance with small, dark pimples intermingled, and 
is usuaily found confined to th# feet and legs of children, 
whose constitutions are in a depraved condition, and whose 
blood is deficient in fibrin©. Tonka, as aromatic sulphuric 
acid, and quinia, with fresh beef, mutton, and wholesome 
vegetables should be advised for older children, and a good 
milk and farinaceous diet for the younger. Here also the 
bowels, in the first place, should be emptied of their depra¬ 
ved secretions and foul contents, and the tepid bath be re¬ 
sorted tow 

3rd. IrttcobM, or nettle-rash variety, appears more fre¬ 
quently on children of fair complexions, and who have red 
hair. It manifests itself in the form of wbsals, resembling ; 
the bites of gnats or mosquitoes, which subside in a few 
days and again appear in othar places. These aoheala appear 
most frequently on the fore-arms, hut may appear in all 
parts of the body. The cause of their occurrence is gene¬ 
rally owing to imprudence in diet, causing acidity of the 
stomach, locking up the bile in the system, and depraving 
the system generally. 

Magnesia, with or without rhubarb, with proper diet, ab¬ 
lutions, etc., are advisable, unless the mother he of homeo¬ 
pathic faith and practice, when she may wifely resort to mer- 
curlns, hepar, pulsatilla, rhus, or urtica, and conjoin a rigid 
diet with sponging*, and doubtless these eruptions will soon 
vanish. 

But where there Is a decided derangement of the stomach 
with acidity and bitter eructations; when the bowels are 
overloaded with coarse and indigestible food, or disordered 
by unripo fruit, or dried nuts, as is apt to be the case, it 
seems to me to be folly to depend upon any course of treat¬ 
ment but that which will remove (he cause, and we know 
alkalies will correct acidity, that rhubarb and mag¬ 
nesia will gently and safely carry out of the system all 
foreign indigestible matter that may have clogged up 
the bowels, and given rise to these trottblesomo skin dia- 


FLORICULTUBE. 

Ferns. —To raise ferns from seed, shake the seed into a 
bottle filled with earth, and when the young plants become 
too big for their house, break the bottle and plant them 
out. 

Snow-drop and Crocus. —These are best left In the earth 
to die a natural death, and come up again next spring, as 
■now-drops especially do not like their roots to be divided. 
Hyacinths, which have flowered in glasses or pots the first 
year, may, when tamed yellow and faded, be taken out, 
shaken free of earth sit the roots, and placed In a dry green¬ 
house or cupboard, and the following year planted in the 
garden; but hyacinths never bear such fine flowers again 
after tbs first time. 


Ferxkrt.—T he glass shade of a fernery need not be taken 
off, except when it is too dense with vapor, when it most be 
removed, wiped out, and all thoae .fern leaves that hive 
touched it, be wiped also with a soft cloth. If the leaves 
are allowed to touch the wot glass, they will dsoay; other* 
wise the fernery mast be kept air-tight Ferns prefer the 
shade, as the leaves flag in the sun, unless the plants are in 
open pots, with plenty of water, when they do hot miifl a 
sunny window. 


OUil NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49“ Every receipt fa (hi* Cook-Book he* been tested by a prac 
lioal housekeeper*. 

POULTRY AND MEATS. 

Brawn, —Take a pig's head and feet end about one and a 
half pounds of shin of beef; boil, .together for about two 
hours and a half. Take out of the water, and remove all the 
hones, chop fine, mix about a teaspoonful of white pepper, 
a hundful of salt, a little Cayenne, and a teaspoonful of 
mixed spice; mix all thoroughly together, and put into a 
mould, that has been previously wetted with cold water; 
place something heavy on the top to press it. This Is a very 
economical dish, as the llqnor in which it Is boiled makes 
excellent pea-soup. 

lIodye-Po<lgt .—(An excellent way of warming cold mub 
ton.)—31 inee your mutton, (it is better rather underdone,) 
and Cut up one or two lettuces and two or three unions into 
; slices. Put these into a stew-pan, with about two ounces of 
! butter, pepper and salt to taste, and half a cup of water; 
simmer for three-quarters of an hour, keeping It well stir¬ 
red ; boll Homo peas separately, mix thorn with the mutton, 
and serve very hot 

Chicken Pufs ,—Minoe up together the breast of a chicken, 
some lfuu ham, a little parsley, some shallot, and lemon- 
peel, and season these with pepper, salt, Cayenne, and beaten 
; mace. Let this be on the fire for a few minutes in a little 
; gbod white sauce. Cut some thinly rolled-out puff-paste 
Into squares, putting on each some of the mince; turn the 
! paste over, fry them in boiling lard, and serve them on a 
serviette. These puffs are very good cold, and they form a 
convenient supper-dish. 

, Calf a Liver and Beoom —This is commonly tossed In button 
The liver, sliced moderately thin, Is first dressed, and the 
rashers of bacon afterward; servo garnished with the latter. 
Gulf's liver may also be fried; (tip the slices into seasoned 
beaten eggs and olive oil, and fry quickly. In- France, 
similarly shaped pieces of liver and bacou are skewered tO- 
gether, then dipped into oil, and subsequently sprinkled 
with bread-crumbs, and boiled; season and serve. When 
j tossed without the bacon, a glass of wine may be poured 
I iuto the pan, and served in the dish, with the liver arranged 
j around. 

Calves' Feet Fricasseed.—8oeh them three hours, simmer 
them in equal proportions of milk and water, until they art 
sufficiently tender to remove the meat from the bones, id 
good-sized pieces. Dip them in yelk of egg, cover with fln# 
bread-crumbs; pepper and salt them; fry a beautiful brown, 
and serve in white sauce. 

To “ De riT’ 7Wfa».~Mix a tittle salt, Mack pepper, and 
Cayenne, and sprinkle the mixture over the gizzard, rump, 
and drumstick of a dressed turkey; boil them, and serve 
very hot with this sauce; mix with some of the gravy out 
of the dish, a little made mustard, some butter arid flour, 
a spoonful of. lemomjuice, and the tame of soy; boil 
the whole. 
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DESSERTS. 

Furious Pudding*. —djponpS-Oifes Jtofdiop.—butter a mould 
well, and ornament it with dried cherries or sultanas, then 
three-part* fldl it with epovtg*cake, and 111! up with custard. 
Fftnr qpoqgfrcakea, half a pint of milk, And two or thrfee 
eggs, sweetened with loafeugar, make a nice email pud¬ 
ding. Boll or steam it forhalfan hour, and serre with 
sweet sauce or wine sauce. Auatratian Pudding. —One pound 
of flour, half a pound of suet, quarter of a pound of currants, 
quarter of a pound of raisins, nearly half a pound of sugar, 
■alt, spice, and lemon-peel to taste, and a little candied peel. 
Put a teaspoonftil of carbonate of soda into half & pint of 
milk and water, and mix tills With the above, ii should be 
as soft os possible without the fruit sinking. Butter the 
mould well; the pudding must not fill It, as it rises, and it 
must be put into boiling water the instant it is made. Boil 
it four hours, aud serve with wino or brandy sauce. It is 
equally good if baked. Baked Apple-Pudding —Butter a 
t»H*in well, and lino it With a thin suet crust; flit It as closely 
as possible with apples cnb rather small; add sugar, a little 
lemon-peel, and a wlneglassfnl of water. Put on the cover. 
Bako it in a steady oven for two or three hours. When half 
done, put a plate under the basin, in case the Juice should 
boil out Sift sugar over. 

Charlotte de Pommes. —Cut from a household loaf a number \ 
of slices of uniform thickness (one quarter to three-eighths ! 
of an inch thick;) butter a plain mould and all the slices J 
of bread; shape one of them round to lit the bottom of the j 
mould, and another one for the top; cut the rest in pieces ] 
an inch wide, rtnd the height of the mould in length; lay ! 
one of the round pieces at the bottom of the mould, and j 
line the side* with the small pieces, carefully smearing tho ! 
edges with white of egg, so as to make thorn hold well to- ; 
gothor. Stew a quantity of apples with plenty of brown 1 
sugar, a little water, the juice and tho thin rind of a lemon, ; 
and a piece of cinnamon; when thoroughly done, pass them I 
through a hair-sieve; fill the mould with this pur6c, pnt on ; 
tho round slice of broad far the cover, and set on a quick ! 
oven for about ou hour and a half. 

thtrinUmg Tart. —Pare and core about a dozen nice-sized ! 
apples; put them into a sauc« -pan with a little water to keep ; 
them from burning; bbil them until you can pulp them, I 
(but do not forget to frequently stir them,) then add a quar- j 
ter of a pound of ctirrants, t^o ounces of candied peel, and 
enough sugar to sweeten it nicely; if liked, also a little 
grated nutm gw Pour this ftnixtare into a largo tart-tin or 
dish that has previously been lined witn a thin paste. Then 
null out another piooe the same size and thickness, which 
place over tho top; press the edges together all round, 
make a hole in the centre, tho same as for mince-pies, and 
bake. 

t&mm Cheesecake. —T*afe two lemons very thin, put the 
find In soak In half a pint of cold water. Put into a nicely* 
tinned sauce-pAn one pound of lonf-sugnr, six ounces ot fresh 
butter, six eggs; the yolks and whites a little beaten, and 
the water in which the rind has been soaked. Keep this 
mixture well stirred until It becomes about us thick as ordi¬ 
nary honey. Pour it into a. Jar, and It will keep good for 
several weeks. lint dishes or potty-pans with nice pnff- 
poste, and put in the cheesecake ft should not be browned 
in the oveo, but should be mods a vice, bright-yellow 
color. 

A Sweetmeat PMdftifCbttoradfcih with a thin pWff-paste, 
and l*y in it freshly coodiad orange, lemon, and vKron, ond 
ounce each, sliced thin; beak the yolks of eight ftrld the 
Whites of two eggs, and mix with eight ounces of butter, 
warmed, but not otted, said eight ewices of wMte sugar; 
pour tho mixture on th**wftatmsato,and boko on hour ih 
a moderate oven. i 


exum. 

Briftfohift CM*.—1. Thke two pounds of flour, quarter of a 
pound each of butter, pounded sugar, And currants, a pinch 
of spice and salt, three or four drops of essence of lemon. 
Put all into • basin, with three txblespoonfols of brewers' 
or patent yeast, previously mixed with a quarter of a pint 
of worm milk or water. Mix Into a light 1 dough, taking 
mure to use tho hand as Hgbtly as possible. When this IS 
done pot the dough in ft Wdrm plnceto prove, for half an 
boor; then mould it into what shape yon please, such as 
small buns, etc., or, if made the size of a small tea-plate, It 
may be cat and buttered the same os muffins, or If baked In 
a mould it can be served at bteakfost or at luncheon. When 
cold. In all cases it must be put back into a warm place for 
ten minutes after being mods up or moulded, then baked 
in a moderate oven. If yeast is not at hand, a tablespoon¬ 
ful of baking powder or a teaspoon fill of carbonate of soda 
can be used. These wfll take much lefts time than yeswt, as 
they must be mixed, and the ftake put to bake at once; they 
will also make the cakes more crisp* than yeast 2. Egg 
Loaf.— One pound of doughy two ounces of butter, two 
ounces pounded-aagmr, fcWo eggs. Beat all well together in 
a basin in the same manner as eggs are beaten, only using 
the hand instead of the whisk; set in a plain monk] to rise 
for three-quarters of oh hoar, then boko in a quick oven. 
When cut it should have the appearance of honeycomb. 
This is a very niqe brsakflutftftlce, and will make delicious 
toast when stale. 

Irene* Calm.— Out of two pounds of flour take half a 
pound, make a hole In the centre, rtnd put in half an ounce 
of yeast, mixed up with it little warm but not hot water, 
make it Into a sponge, and place it, Well wrapped up, In a 
warm place. When this ieaVen has risen sufficiently, which 
uiil be known by Its having increased in bulk by half, 
make a hole in the centre df the rehialrting flour, and put in 
one pound of butter, and six eggs; work it well together, so 
as to make a Soft sponge, which must be kneaded up twice 
with the hands; ff tod stiff, another egg must bo added. Cut 
up and stone a quarter of ft pdund of Malaga raisins, add 
the same quantity of dried currants, and some sugar, and a 
glass of water, In which some saffron has been Infused; mix 
all the ingredients well together with the sponge; add the 
leaven; put it into a vVell-buttered tin mould, and let the 
whole stand for an hdur Or two to rise. When well risen, 
bake In a moderate oven |for an hour or an hour and a 
Quarter. 

Pancake*. —1. Mix two tablespoonfbls of flour with half a 
pint of cream; add two eggs, and beat tho wholo till quite 
smooth; put in a tablespoonful of powdered sugar, a little 
powdered cinnamon, and a little grated nutmeg. 2. Mix 
half a pint of cream with three tablespooQfuls of flour, and 
half a pint of white wine; add tho yolks of ten eggs, a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, and some powdered cinnamon. If too 
thick, dilute the batter with milk. 3. Make a thin batter 
with a pint of cream and some flour; put in half a pound of 
fresh butter, melt«-d, eight eggs, well beaten, half a nutmeg, 

! grated, and a little salt! 4. Beat six new-laid eggs with half 
[ a pint of cream, half a nutmeg, grated, and as mnch flour as 
will make the batter of the proper thickness. 5. Mix a pint 
of milk with as much flour as Will make nthln batter; add 
a glam of pale brandy, a little grated nutmeg, a little 
powdered ginger, and a pinch of saft; then add four eggs j 
beat all well together. 

Dough-Xul. —Take two pounds of floor, half ft pound of 
sugar, two eggs, one teospoonful of.carbonate of soda; mix 
w ith buttermilk. Hgve a pan (a threwieggvd put, if you 
can get it) of boiling lard, into which drop piece* of the 
dough, being rolled out and cut with a coffee-cup. They 
will rifle like a nut, then turn, and take them out when they 
are brown. 
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CocoamU CSohe*.—Take the meat of the nut, aodgrate it u 
floe as you can. Weigh it, and add the aune weight of line 
allied anger, aad wet with egg to the proportion of one egg 
to one pound of the mixture. Bake them in email patty- 
tins in a slow oven, and let them remain in the tine till oold. 
Keep the cakes in a dry place. Some prefer the addition of 
a little flour, and generally pat half as much flour as oocoa- 
nut meat and of sifted sugar—the united weight of both 
flour and cocoon ut. 

Soda Loo /.—Take half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
moist sugar, three eggs, one teacupful of milk, one tea- 
spoooful of carbonate of soda; rub the butter into the flour, 
add the sugar, whisk the eggs well, stir them into the floor, 
etc, with the milk; dissolve the soda in the milk, and beat 
the whole up together with a wooden spoon for some time; 
It should not be allowed to stand, but be placed in the oven 
immediately in a email loaf-tin with paper round it, well 
buttered. Bake in,a moderate even. 

Mmearom .—Put a piece of batter, half a pound of macaroni, 
an onion stuck with two dorrs, and a little salt, into hot 
water; boil them for three-quarters of an hoar, and then, if 
the macaroni to flexible, take it out and drain it well. Put 
it into another aauce-pan, with two ounces butter, three 
ounces grated Parmesan cheese, four ounces Oruyere, also 
grated, a little pepper and nutmeg; toss up the whole to¬ 
gether, adding two or three spoonfuls of cream, and when 
done, put it into a dish, and serve it very hot. 

Sugar CfcJbs.—Half a pound of butter, half a pound ot sugar, 
one pound of flour, three eggs, milk enough to form a 
dough. Beat the butter and sugar together, whisk the egg* 
light, and add them, then stir In the milk and flour alter¬ 
nately, so as to formadowgh. Boll itout,cut it in cakes, and 
bake in a moderate oven. , 

Plain Cake. —Take three-quarters of n pound of flour, quar¬ 
ter of a pound of brown sugar, quarter of a pound of cur¬ 
rants, two teaspoonfals of baking powder, one egg, and 
nearly half a pint of milk. The powder to be mixed with 
the flour, and the milk when going into the oven. 

fifes Cheese-dries.—Half a pound of butter beaten to a 
cream, half a pound of crashed loaf sugar, half a pound of 
ground rice, half a pound of currants, four yolks of eggs. 
The mixture does not require any farther cooking than what 
it undergoes in the pastry. 

Dans.—Mix one pound and a half bf dried flour, one quar¬ 
ter of a pound of sugar, melt six ounces of butter in a little 
warm milk, a spoonful of yeast, half a pound of currants, 
washed and dried; mix the whole fa a light dough, keep it 
warm till it rises. 


FASHIONS FOB NOVEMBER. 

Fio. iw— House-Dmrm or Black Velvet.— Skirt long and 
perfectly plain. Waist plain, with a basque in front, and 
fin tolled at the back by a wide sash of black velvet, made to 
form pafla; the long ends are edged with black lace. The 
neck and sleeves are also trimmed with black lace. 

Fw. u.—W al*i*o-Dk»s or AwfcnrtsT-CoLOttkn Cash¬ 
mere.— The skirt is trimmed with a deep plaiting of the 
cashmere, fartenedat the top and bottom by a tnucli darker 
shade of velvet, put on low and caoght up at equal distances. 
The overwklrt Is only an apron fa front, trimmed with a tow 
of the dark velvet, and guipure of the same color. The wrap 
Is of the Dolman shape, wadded and trimmed with a band 
of for. Black velvet hak 

Fio. iil—Carriage-Dress er G*aY Pdrtnr.—The skirt 
is made with one deep flounce, beneath which falls another 
flounce « 4 Mack velvet. ThepopHn flounce is also headed 
by a puffing of black Tel vet; and the large puff at the 
back to .also, of .the same material, the rads being caught 


together at the left side with a. large jet buckle. The walet 
is made with b a s ques deep end, pie in in front, but not so 
deep, end fuller at the book. The neck and tlueves are 
trimmed with ruffles of the popliaand black Velvet. Bonnet 
of block velvet with full gray plumes. 

Fio. iv.—CABjUAan-PnEss or Dark-Grreic Silk. —The 
skirt is long and plain: The body is mode with a continua¬ 
tion like a short apron in front, failing cioee and reaching 
to the waist at the beck, from which comas a deop puff; 
bows and ends of the silk form the trimming, with a deep 
band of fur on the front. The sleeves are also ornamented 
with fur, and a small bow of silk. Standing raff of silk at 
the neck. Green velvet bonnet, with pink rosos. 
t Fio- v.— Waljunu-Dbsss, thb Us deb-Skirt or which u 
| or Brows Velvet. —Made quite plain. Over-dries of light 
fawn-oolorod camel’e-heir, trimmed with far. Jacket of 
striped brown and stone-colored cloth, trimmed with foe. 
Stone-oolored felt hat, trimmod with brown velvet. 

Fio. vi.— W a lkuio-Dekb.— The petticoat fa bf black 
velvet, with two flounces, headed by narrow puffings. The 
sleeves ore also of black velvet. The over-dress is of gray 
ca*hmcre, made rather long, and fastened down the front 
with many bows of black velvet ribbon. The skirt is opened 
at the sides up to the waist, and turned back with revere of 
black velvet, fastened with a button at the bottom. Stand¬ 
ing raff of black velvet at the neok. Gray felt hat, with 
feathers. ' 

Fio. vu.— Carriage-Dee#!* or Greek Stlk. —The back is 
mudo in longitudinal puffs, separated by bands of oypress- 
freen velvet; the lower part of the skirt In front is also of 
green velvet; and the aune material to used for the wcet, the 
rolling collar, and the cuffs. The front of the skirt is of 
green silk, also puffed lengthwise, but in much longer puffs 
than the hack; it and the basque at the bock are trimmed 
with cypress-green chenille fringo. Cypress-green velvet 
■ hat, trimmed with a lighter green feather and pink rose. 

Gekebaj. Remarks.— We also give two patterns for chil¬ 
dren’s dresses; the first Is of blue foulard, trimmed with one 
ruffle around the lower-skirt and one around the upper. On 
the front of this .'iklrt, which is looped up behind, three 
bands are placed, fastened with a button on each end. Yest 
of the blue foulard. The sacqne is of grey sloth, trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Tiie other dress 1 b for a child three or four years of age, 
made of white pique. A row of buttons Is p ] oced between 
two rows of white braid; a broad band of embroidery fa 
placed on the right side of these buttons, and narrow embrol- 
; dery trims the neck and sleeves. Simple braiding pattern 
around the skirt. 

Wo give all the newest fancies for dressing the hair; the 
style with the ribbon tied rather low down fa called the 
“ comte d’Artoise. M This is a much more becoming fashion 
than having the hair drawn up on tho top of the head, leav¬ 
ing all the nape pf the neok exposed, especially for all per* 
sons with long necks. For a simpler coiffure, the hair can 
be simply combed back over a cushion in front, plaited 
simply, and tied with a riblton. The flowers are only added 
for full eveniugdress. The net fa worn principally by young 
girls or young married ladles. , 

We also given black felt hat, trimmed with a black and 
white striped handkerchief, and black Aigrette and poppies ; 
and a grey velvet bonnet, trimmed with brown velvet and 
brown .feathers*, and bunches of bntter-cups. 

The colors foe winter wmr are almost as faded-looking os 
those so long popular; but they are very dark and inde¬ 
scribable, the various shades of red, bine, grew*, grey, and 
purple; bat all of which look very well -when Combined 
with any other oolor that fa not too deep In tone. In Met 
the great advantage at these faded tints fa that thty can be 
so well worn with auy color with which they may be placed, 
if it Is equally faded looking. The deep, foil tints look raw 
and vulgar when put with even a complementary color. 
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One of the newest colon is a shade of prune, nCtso ricVaa 
the shade hitherto known by that name, but oHrlickly 
hue, which nevertheless combines well with most other ; 
colors, especially with a very pale blue. 

In spite of all efforts to the opntrary the draped skirt will 
fee very much worn in some shape, the apron-front being, 
perhaps, the moet popular; but as long as the drapery is ; 
drawn close around the person, any way of looping the upper 
skirt is fashionables and gives gnat scope to Individual taste. 
Short skirts, just clearing the ground, are again introduced 
in Paris for walking, for which fkshion we are devoutly 
thankful, fbr if it's less elegant than the longer petticoats, 
it is much more cleanly and convenient. But this feahlon 
we regret to say, is by no means universal. 

One of the most elegant French dresses which we have 
seen was of mole-colored silk, with an apron-front trimmed 
with small ostrich feathers of the natural color, and the back ; 
was laid in deep plaits from the waist down to within half a 
yard of the bottom of the skirt, where they were allowed to 
fall loose, and thus form a kind of flounoe. The plaits were 
kept in place by sewing tapes on the under side, and tacking 
the plaits to the tapes. 

Tax Laveus* Tunic.—A mong the very newest things Is 
a tunic by this name. It is gathered upat the sides and tied 
under the pouf exactly as peasant girls tuck up their skirts 
when they are going to work, or aa washerwomen before a 
tab. In order to make it, you must cut the front breadths 
as for an ordinary skirt, and almost as long as the petticoat. 
The front and side breadths are joined, gathered up, and 
secured at the back, where it is ornamented with a very 
large bow. Tho top of the tunic, at the back. Is a poof cut 
in the form of a hood, and gathered; the bow that fastens 
or draws the aides of the tunic together is placed under this 
pouf. This “laveuse” tunic is usually trimmed with a 
velvet band, and then tho bow, as a matter of course, is 
velvet. When made of silk it is trimmed with gnipnre, with 
English embroidery, with gimp, and with Jetted lace; but 
in every case the beading of the trimming is arranged to 
face upward. The effect of this “ lareuse” tunic is graceful 
and original, but always negligi. It could not be worn with 
an evening toilet except by quite a young girl, and in very 
light materials, sucli as white muslin, trimmed with Valen¬ 
ciennes lace, crepe de Chine, or foulard. 

, Winter D&ssses will be magnificent in embroidery, and 
. our lUganim will scintillate from head to foot with Jet and 
colored beads. All over France embroiderers are bent over 
their frames working wool and‘velvet, doth and silk, and 
embellishing the dwigns with beads of bine or gray, and 
black or white Jet Tabliers, skirts, cuirass bodices, dolmans, 
jackets, and opera cloaks, will be covered with embroidery. 
Black materials will sparkle with black jet beads, gray ones 
With steel beads, bluish-gray with blue steel beads, and 
. white with white jet Each part of the costume is worked 
with a special design composed to suit its form, although 
uniform on the whole. The fronts of the bodice have their 
design, the bock baa its own, and it is the same with the 
basque, revert, and pockets. The embroidery is worked 
with either wool or silk of the same color as the material. 

Jackets, Sacques, and all other wraps, by whatever name 
they are called, are as varied in their make aa dresses are; i 
some are quite loose, others tight-fitting, though those that; 
are neither tight or loose are the most popular. Some have ! 
hoods, others standing collars or rufffc, with the trimming ' 
running in straight lines down the back. Feather trimming 
and fur will be very much used, as well an quantities of Jet; 
also the blue steel so elegant and eo expensive. Many of 
the new winter wraps are oeveted with embro i dery, and be¬ 
fore the season Is over, It trill probably be considered the 
htgbtof eleganee to have a perfectl y plain over garment 
An effort has been made to revive the long, round cloak, 
but though It is perhaps the meet comfortable garment that 
cub be worn In ooM weather, when It has Sleeves, it fells 


too ungracefhHy over the present style of drees ever to be¬ 
come fhahionable, except as a carriage-wrap. 

Bonn kro are larger and still worn far bock on the' head. 
The brim is nearly always turned up in front, and no long 
ends or tabs will be worn. Feathers will be more employed 
than flowers. In the trimming, though in very many cases 
toe two will be combined, the flower being employed espe¬ 
cially for the turned-up brim. The darkest shades of wine, 
mauve-color, nut-brown, olive, invisible-green, steel-blue, 
marinefolue, will be the popular colors, but these will be 
combined with the lightest and palest shades of some color 
that will combine well with them; in many cases two or 
three shades of-one color are employed. The favorite flower 
used Isa deep carmine or ponceau roee, ora greenish sulphur 
rose. Birds are again used for bonnets, and especially for 
hats, though there h scarce a perceptible difference between 
the two, except when the hat Is felt, and has a high crown. 

It is now the fashion to wear batisie ocllar and sleeves to 
match the rest of the toilet. ■ The batiste is white, but the 
border is the color of the costume .worn at the time, and 
, there is a row of narrow Valenciennes lace beyond toe 
border. Black batiste, trimmed with Valenciennes, and 
ornamented with medallions of the same lace, is another 
original style of lingerie. r 


CHILDREN'S FA8HI0NS. 

Fio. i.—Bor’s 8uit or Dark-Ghat Kerseymere.— The 
trousers reach the knee, and are listened at the side with 
buttons. Tho jacket has a black velvet collar and cuffs, and 
is trimmed with black braid and buttons. Gray felt hat, 
with black velvet band, and gray ‘Cock’s feather. Black and 
gray stockings. 

Fio. ul—Girl’s Deess or Blub Poplin.— The lower-skirt 
Is trimmed with a puffing of velvet, of a darker shade of bine; 
the upper-skirt, which is only an apron, is trimmed with 
two ruffles of velvet, one of which fells down, and the other 
stands up. The sleeves and basque are trimmed with blue 
velvet Charlotte Corday bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed 
with ribbon of a lighter shade of blue. 

Fio. iii.—Boy’s Suit or Dabk-B&owx Cloth. —The trou¬ 
sers are made rather tight at tho knee. Tho jacket is cut 
away at the front but Is made quite plain. Black velvet 
cap. Brown and whito stockings. 


N0TICE8. 

49* In Bevittinq, for u Peterson's Magazine," name, st 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order cn Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: If a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par¬ 
ticular to address the letter to Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 
Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 

M&T Persons ordering the Magsulne from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher hap no pgent for whom he is respo ns ible. 

4®- When toe direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as toe one It 
is to be sent to in future. 

43T Contributor* who wish to p reserv e their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to rotors 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4&* No subscription received, at dob prices, for Isas than 
a year. Club subscribers mu st begin with either toe January 
or the July number. 

[ 4®“ Back numbers few 1872,1878, and 1874, may bt bad 

i of the principal agents, or of ths pnblishar. 
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CASHMEBE BOUQUET Perfume. 

/ I . . 

CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 

TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS OP A T T KINDS, 

AND EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF AJUJj 


And fhe “ Patent Ivory M or Oslfoloid Knife. These Handles never not looeo* ere not affected by bet water, 
and are the most dnrablo knives known. Always call for the Trade Mark, “MERIDEN CITTI ERi 
COMPANY,’* on the blade. Warranted and add by all dealers in CnUsry, and by the MERIDEN CUTLERY CO, 

49 Chambers Street, New York. 



WE CAN’T TALK 

Without showing the condition of our Teeth. Every laugh 
exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of them be sure 
to cleanse them every day with Fragrant SOZODONT , 
and they will he kept white and spotless. The regular use 
of this peerless dentrifice prevents and arrests dental decay, 
and the gums are kept healthy and hard. SOZODONT 
removes every impurity that adheres to the teeth, and pre¬ 
vents the formation of Tartar, that great enemy of the teeth. 
Impure Breath is completely neutralized by the anti-aoid 
and disinfectant properties of SOZODONT . 

BOLD BT ALL DRUQGXST8. 


Ladies! Just the Paper for You!! 

SEND TEN CENTS FOB TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 

THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 

And Pictorial Home Companion. 

A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Housckrepine, Household 
Elegancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies' Faucy Work, Social Amusements, 
Home Pets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottage*, Garden Decorations, 
Ac. The finest Journal of Household Art In America. Beautifully Illus¬ 
trated. Every number a perfect Gem. The handsomest Ladles' Paper 
in the United States. 

$1.30 per year, Including exquisite chromo, “ My Window Garden.” 
.65 for 6 m., 44 44 44 “Gems of Flower Garden.” 

.35 “ 3 m., 11 “ “ 44 “ M 

J.0 “ 3 m. on trial; specimen copies 6 cents. 

Club Agents Wanted. Premium Lists Free. 

THE LITTLE SET iStTotSt NIKS' FATOEITE! 

A charming paper for the \oung Folks; pretty; full of pictures; lots 
of fun; stories, amusement*, games, with good hints for self-improvement 
and education. The boat and choapest of Children's Journals. Price, 
60c. per year, including handsome Engraving or Chromo. Specimen 
copies 3 ceuts. WANTED—Boys and girls to get up clubs everywhere. 
8eud for Premium List. 

WTNIK1W GARDENING.—A new book, superbly illustrated, devoted to culture of plants, Bulbs and 
Flowers for In-doors, With handsome illustrations of Hauging-haakets, Ferneries and Parlor Decorations. Exquisitely 
illustrated. 250 Engravings. The moat complete book ever published. Price $1.50 • sent prepaid by mail. 

LADIES’ 1A HI NET INITIAL. NOTE PAPER.—Rose or Violet Tinted. Your own InitiaL Superb 
Novelty. Highly Perfumed. Pretty Chromo in each box. Price 50 cents per box. 

r THE HOIITICFI/FFRIfeT.—Devoted to Gardening, Flowers, Ornamental Trees, phrnhs, Fruity Green¬ 
houses. Cottages. Lawn* ahd Rural Art Price SO cent* oh trial three months. 

lULEMTRATED CATALOGI F. of Rural and Household Books, Games and Amusements. Price 10 ct*. 

Address lit Mil I. WILLIAMS, Pub., 46 Beckman St., N. Y. City. P. 0. Box 2446. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIVE DOLLAR ENGRAVINGS. 

'■'4 - - • i.i —: * 

PmiMR'i UMAfm doer not-give premiums to subscribers forsubeefibtng. Jfo periodical if real merit, and 
that is offered at a fair price, nude to dSIhte. Good magazines do not have to bribe people to take 0isnu But “Peterson” 
supplies the magazine tt> suBtatibera at a dollarleer than others, andilfcrnfeherf to auchsaBsdrlberti as wish it a foe dollar 
engraving for fifty cents. These engravings are aH either mezzotints, or fine engravings. Of large-size for framing, and 
of the most expensive kind, such as retail for five dollars an impression: the original cost of each plate baring been from 

One Thousand to Two Thousand Pollars. 

As we own these plates, we can afford to furnish impressions for the asare cost of paper and printing: a competition 
in which no others can engage. By sending fifty cents extra, therefore, any Subscriber for ** Petereou ” (byt no other 
person^ can secure a splendid mezzotint or steel-plate, suitable to liang up in the parlor, a work of real art, worth three 
times as much as the cheap colored prints offered elsewhere. 'When remitting, always sty Which ajigsaving Is preferred. 
The list, from which to Choose, is as follows: 

BUNYAN ON TRIAL, - - - - (27 inches by 20) 

BUNYAN IN JAIL, - - - - (27 " " 20) 

WASHINGTON'S ADIEU TO HIS GENERALS, (27 " “ 20) 

THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, - - - (24 " " W) 

“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN," (24 " ** " 16) 

WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, - - - (24 " " TO) 

BESSIE’S BIRTH-BAY. - - - - (24 " " 16) 

CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM, - (24 " " 16) 

NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE, - - (24 " " .16) 

By this plan those who wiih both a premium engraving and the magazine, get tbo two for a dollar lees, whether 
Singly or in clubs, than they oart get other pdriodicaleand a far inferior piety ro for. Those who have pictures enough, and 
want no more, get, on the contrary, “ Peterson” for nearly half the prif^/or other periodicals of ite class. 

Address,, post-paid, 

CHAELE3 J. FBTBS.SOIT, 

No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T, B, PETERSON & BROTHERS’ NEW AND GOOD BOOKS, 


.HRS. E. D. L N. SOUTHWORTH’S WORKS. I MEMOIRS OF,A PHYSICIAN SERIES. 

Complete in thirty-seven volumes, boesnd in psorocos sloth, BT ALEXANDER DUMA A 

with a very handsome, newly designed full mitt hack , price Memoirs of a Physician, or Secret History of Louts XVI.$1.00 

$1.75 eaeh; or $64.76 fl set, setfi «eMha SMiW 1 Tho4iueen’s Necklace. The “ Second Series ” of It. 1.00 

▼IctorNi Triumph. . .j$L75|Tha LostlHsirem..,...$1.75 *•••• Uter. Being the“ Third Series” of it........ 1.00 


Lost Heir of Linlithgow. 1.75 The Two Sisters.*. 1.75 TUT U/AUnrQIhlft ITU/ CIOICQ 

Tried For Ilor Life.. 1.76 The Thrss Beauties. 1.75 WAflULKINU JtW OtWItb. 

Cruel as ths Orave.1.75 Vi via; Secret, of Power.. 1.75 The Wandering Jew. With Sixty-Eight Hlnatra(ioti«.|L,50 

The Maiden Widow.—... 1.75 The Miming Bride.... 1.75 The Myslorioeof Paris, with its Sequel, “Ocrolstein*’.. 1J50 

The Family Doom......... 1.75 The Christmas Guest— L75 Martin, the Foundling, Adventures ofValet-de-Cbambre 1.50 

Prince of Darkaessw_1.75 The tyUal Magiage.. 1.75 A***® w® l *l*im cover, or In cloth at $1.75 each. 

TilsCh^j^JBri'dm!”r. l^lT^Qi^y^Preph'ecy.!!! L75 MiBLISHED^^ 

now II. Woo U.r.l, 7 s!lU.iut«l UonuM« 4 ~.. 1,76 *»ouW«jorauf atleaM mt qf the*, at 

V.IrPlM_...._ !L7A,Wife’« Vidor)’-.-1.75 the* mold tave Uupnct a waft t mUttg . , 

Fallen Pride.TTS'lLe Mother-In-Law. T.75 Miss Leslie's New Receipt* fbr Cooking*..a.,..$l.75 


Fallen Pride.TTS'llie Mother-In-Law. f.75 Miss Leslie's New Receiptsfbr Cocking*.,...a....$1.75 

The .Widow’s Son. M ,. VM »J.I5iRfttrihntipn t .,... ¥r ^ Mr .. fc lJ5 Mra-iJUdes New Cook Bool..... 1 75 

Bride of Llewellyn...il.lj India; of Ivgrl JO**....'ITTB TheYonbg Wife’s Cook Book................. 1.75 

The Fortune Seeker..:... 1.7R Curse of ClWI^n.1.75 Mlaa Leslie’* New Cookery Book...... 1.75 

Ailworth Abbev.. 1.75;Discarded Daughter. 1.75 Mrel Ooodfellow’eCookery ae it Should Be.. 1.75 

Above are in cloth, or In paper ooter, at $1.00 each* Tb® National .Cook Book. By Hannah M. Bouvier..... 1.75 

count of monte-crisTo series. }:» 

The Count of Monte-Crista Fdll of Hlmtratioi».......$1.0O Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Mtili©%.-... 1.75 

Edmond Dantes. Sequel to 14 Count of Monte-Ciisto *. .75 The Fhntily Stive-Aril. By author National -Cook Book 1.75 
The Countess of 9fbate-Qrfrte, wife her portraits.*..*. 1.0© Rranoate Ui’e Celebrated Cook Boek« TboModetn Ooek, 
Above are each in paper cove*, or in okrth at $L7i such. with Gd iliustratJoas, 600 large octave pages. New Ed. 5 jOO 


Above are each, in paper cores, or in moth at $L7i each. | with Gdiilustretioae, 600 large octave pagea. NewRd. 6JK) 
ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BT ALL BOOKSELLERS, or oowfee of stay one, or all of the above books, will 
be sent to any one, to any place, poetage paid by us, on remitting the prkfe of Em odfe* wanted, to the publishers, 


T. B. PETBRBOH ft BROTHERS, 306 Ohertmit St, Philadelphia, Fa. 

Imdy Oeuvasssre are wanted by in evet 7 wiMre. Bend ter ear Illasttmtsd Oataldgn*and frutruptfone Ut CkmreeaaA. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Voh. LXVI. PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1874. No. 6. 


THE CHRISTMAS FLOWER. 

BT MABY Y. SPENCER. 


It was late in the afternoon before Christmas, 
a bright, frosty day, and Lucy Grafton, taking 
her usual brisk walk, was attracted by a little 
girl, who stood wistfully regarding some hot¬ 
house flowers in a florist’s window. The child 
was neatly, but poorly clad. Her hands were 
clasped, her lips half parted iu admiration, her 
eyes riveted on a superb cloth-of gold rose. 

“ Was anything ever so beautiful ?” Lucy heard 
her say, under her breath. 

“ Would you like it, my dear?” asked Lucy; 
for though rich, beautiful, and flattered, pros¬ 
perity had not spoiled our heroine: she still 
had a heart. 

“ Oh, so much !” replied the child, looking 
round to the speaker, and finding assurance in 
the soft, kind eyes. “But, it was not of myself 
I was thinking,” she added, with a blush, “ it was 
of my brother. He is hump-backed, you know, 
and sick in bed, and, oh! he loves flowers so.” 

The earnestness of the girl brought the mois¬ 
ture to Lucy's eyes. “ Wait, my dear,” she 
cried ; and going in, she bought the rose. “Givo 
that to your brother as a Christ mas-gift,” she 
said; “and now tell me where you live; to¬ 
morrow I’ll come and see you; and perhaps,” 
with a smile, “ I’ll bring more flowers.” 

“ Oh! thank you so much.” And then she tola 
Lucy where to come; and as our heroine, with a 
nod and another of her sweet smiles, passed on, the 
child looked after her as if she had seen an angel. 

Hugh Willoughby had been, unnoticed, a spec¬ 
tator of this scene. 

“ Who can she be?” he said to himself, watch¬ 
ing the graceful figure going down the street. 
“ I’ve been in Europe so long that I know no¬ 
body. But I’ll follow the child, and ask her 
where she and her brother lives. I may be able 
to help them.” 

He sincerely meant to help them, but ie his 
secret heart there lurked a hope that he might, 
Von. LXVI.—27 


sometime, meet tkjs sweet almoner at the bed¬ 
side of the deformed boy. 

Meantime the girl hurried homeward, nnd 
bursting into the attic, where the poor invalid 
lay, held up her rose in exultation. 

“ Oh, May !” cried her brother, feebly, “where 
did you get it? Such a beauty. Do let me 
touch it.” 

“ It is yours, all yours, Harry. And a beau¬ 
tiful lady gave it to me, and said she would come 
to see you, to-morrow.” And then she told the 
whole story, breathless with enthusiasm. 

Harry took the rose in his thin, wasted hands. 
“ I thought it was only in heaven that such flowers 
could grow,” he said. “ Oh ! maybe the beautiful 
lady was one of God’s angels. They used to 
come or. earth, in the Bible times ; and why not 
now? Perhaps Ho sent hor to let me know how 
| bright it was up there, with trees, and grass, and 
living waters, and no night, no pain, no hunger. 
Often, when my back hurts me, I wonder if God 
thinks it wicked, that I want to go to Him ? I’ll 
not be hump-backed in heaven—will I, mother?” 

Christmas morning broke bright and beautiful. 
The church bells rang out their glad chimes. 
Happy people, in hundreds, went trooping up 
the street. But Harry, in his narrow attic, was 
racked with pain. A great change had come 
over his face: it had a pinched, gray look ; and 
his sister glanced anxiously, first at it, and then 
at her mother. The poor little fellow asked to 
have the rose, which had been put in a broken 
tumbler, with some water, placed beside him. 
“ It is beginning to fade, but I don’t seem to 
suffer so much, when I can see it,” he said. And 
he murmured, as if to himself, “ We all do fade 
as the leaf.” 

His mother was vainly struggling to keep back 
her tears, when there was a knock at the door, 
and Lucy appeared, bringing a whole handful of 
the loveliest hot-house flowers. 
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a woman’s heart. 


“Oh, how beautiful! how beautiful!” cried 
the little sufferer, stretching out his wan, wasted 
hands. “ And you say they are ail for me,” for 
Lucy, having first spoken to his mother, and then 
to his sister, had come up to his bedside. “ I 
never saw auything, I never believed there could 
be anything as pretty as these white flowers: 
they are so pure they make me think of the 
angels, the angels in their shining robes.” 

“ They are lilies, dear.” She could hardly 
speak steadily. “ I thought you would like them.” 

He took them in his hands and smelt of their 
fragrance. “ Oh! so much. I know now ; angels 
always carried them. You are an angel, and 
God has sent you to bring me home to Him,” he 
said, looking up at her, earnestly. 

“Oh! my child, my child,” cried the distracted 
mother, “don’t talk so. You can’t mean it. 
You will outlive us all.” Trying to keep down 
her fears. 

He smiled faintly, and put out his other hand. 
“Kiss me, mother,” he said, faintly. “ Don’t cry.” 

Just then the chimes of a neighboring church 
began to ring. The silver sounds rose and died, 
and died and rose again, till the whole air quiver¬ 
ed, as if with celestial music. 

“ I hear them singing—the harps of gold,” 
his face glowed, his eyes were fixed above. 
“ Oh ! the walls, the walls all shining-” 

His weak voice stopped. There was a sob. 
The flowers fell from his hand. The frail form 
sank back. 

“Oh! my God, he is dying,” shrieked the 
mother, clasping him, in wild despair, in her 
arms. “ Will no oue run for a doctor ?” 

Lucy was turning to go, though she saw it was 
hopeless, and knew not where to seek for a phy¬ 
sician, when the door opened, and two strangers 
entered. One was Hugh Willoughby, who came 
forward, eagerly, saying, 

“ I heard you ask for a doctor. My friend 
here is one. I told you,” nodding to the little 


girl, “ I was coming to see you, and we are just 
in time.” 

But his companion, who had already advanced 
to the bed, shook his head, os he gazed on the 
calm, still face. “ He is where no earthly phy¬ 
sician can avail him; but happier, happier, far,” 
he said, addressing the mother, tears in hi* voice, 
“than he was here, or any of us can be till we 
follow him. The Lord hath given,” for this 
great practitioner was a devout Christian, “and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

As he spoke, the neighboring chimes, as if to 
confirm his words, rose in a triumphant burst, 

I and then wore hushed. 

| The meeting, at that bed of death, was not the 
; last one between Hugh Willoughby and Lucy 
Grafton. They attended together the simple 
funeral, assisted afterward to advance the for¬ 
tunes of the bereaved mother, and joined in send¬ 
ing the sister to school. They met, too, at other 
similar scenes, and in time contracted a mutual 
affection, which ended in the happiest of mar¬ 
riages. Theirs was that rare thing, “a union of 
true souls.” 

One day, years after, Lucy heard, for the 
first time, the true explanation of her husband’s 
visit to the dying cripple, which, up to that mo¬ 
ment, she had always thought a chance one. 

“ I went there hoping to meet you. I loved 
you from the first moment I saw you give the 
; rose to little May,” he said, in concluding. “I 
thought of the holy words, ‘Inasmuch as ye 

I did it uuto the least of one of these, ye did it 
unto Me.’ ” 

“ But it was such a trifle,” whispered Lucy, 
brokenly, with her head on his shoulder, and 
the tears rising to her eyes, “sucha trifle.” 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is made up of 
trifles,” was the low, reverent answer. “ It is 
not always a cup of cold water, my dear: a 
simple flower will do as well.” 


A WOMAN’S HEART. 


BT BLLA 

Trough yon ahould come, end kneel low at my feet, 

And weep in blood and tear* of agony, 

It would not bring one single pang to mo, 

Nor stir my heart ont of its quiet beat 

There was a time, when any word you spoke, 

When but the sound of your melodious voice 
Would thrill me through, and make my heart rejoice: 
Your wish was law, but now the spell is broke. 

And though an angel, with a shining brow, 

Should come from Heaven, and speak to me. and say, 


“ Go with this man, and be his own alway," 

1 would refase. I would not trust you now. 

Though you shonld pray me, writhing In white pain, 
For Just one last caress, and I should know 
That you were draining out the dregs of woe, 

I would not let you hold ray hand again. 

This is a woman’s love—a woman’s prlda 
There Is a stream that never can be crossed. 

Tt rolls between us: and the trust I lost, 

Hal sunk forever in the rushing tide. 
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DUCK AND I. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I was just five years old, and Duck was six 
months older than I, aud we loved each other 
devotedly. I have not the slightest idea that 
Romeo and Juliet, or any of the ill-beliaved young 
people, whom romancers are so fond of writing 
about, came ^iywhere near ns in the matter of 
devotion. 

We made no secret whatever of our intense 
affection, though I think we had not seriously 
contemplated a speedy marriage; but we were 
forced into it by the interference of our respec¬ 
tive relations; the race will always be troubling 
“■the course of true love,” in one way or another! 

Duck had a sister Mary, and I had a sister 
Janet, and we were afraid of both of them : and 
no wonder, for they were giantesses ! They were 
so strong that they could lift us off the ground 
and shake us soundly, as we knew by frequent 
and unpleasant experience. Besides, they had 
lived such a length of time in the world—oh, 
ages and ages, for they were at least thirteen, and 
had been in long dresses ever since we could re¬ 
member—that we naturally felt a certain respect 
for their opinions. Then, too, they were invested 
with authority by the heads of the families, or 
pretended they were, which amounted to the 
same thing; and whenever we disobeyed, they 
threatened “to tell.” There is always some¬ 
thing awful in the vague! I grieve to say also 
that the giantess, Mary, was more than once 
guilty of slightly twisting the Scriptures, in order 
to impress us with the terrible fate, which was 
sure to befall children who did not obey their 
elder sisters. She related to us that very un¬ 
pleasant story of Elisha and the little ones, and 
the forty-two she-bears, only she transformed the 
bald prophet into a female of power, who was 
elder sister to the children, however much she 
may have resembled the hears in disposition. 

So it was the work of the giantesses that hur¬ 
ried us into matrimony. They caught me one 
day in the Blossom’s garden, giving Duck an in¬ 
nocent kiss, made us both prisoners, and decided 
to put us to instant death. We disliked the idea 
of dying very much (though we never doubted 
that they would hesitate to fhlfill the threat,) as 
was natural enough, and the dismal necessity 
hod overtaken us too at the most unfortunate 
time. It was big Mary Blossom’s - birth-day, and 
the was to have a garden party of giants and 


giantesses; but her mother, softened by Duck’s 
prayers, had declared that the small maid and my¬ 
self should receive invitations, else there should 
be no garden party whatever. So it is possible, 
that, even before we had committed any crime 
which called for punishment, those two females 
were inclined to regard us with an evil eye, or at 
least to be unusually clear-sighted where our 
errors and short-comings were concerned. 

But we were to have a part in the festivities. 
Mrs. Blossom had decided that. Therefore, when 
big Janet went down early to the house of her 
friend, to consult about divers matters, before the 
arrival of the other guests, she was obliged to take 
me with her. Very gorgeous I was, in little white 
breeches, and a sort of fanciful blouse, fastened 
by a red belt and a broad collar, with a ruffle of 
huge dimensions. (Oh, those ruffles, they were 
always getting me into trouble! It was so de¬ 
licious to make my teeth meet in the crimped, 
stiff edges, and punishment was so certain to fol¬ 
low !) 

Well, on the way, I stepped upon the tail of 
Janet’s new frock, and she ran a pin into me. I 
said that my treading on her tail was accidental, 
and she said that running the pin in me was ac¬ 
cidental ; and I think we both equivocated—to 
put it mildly—but never mind! I may as well 
state, however, that I got the better of the giant¬ 
ess before the little difficulty was amicably ad¬ 
justed. I stood still in the village street, and 
yelled at the top of my voice. As there was no¬ 
thing the matter with my lungs, I was able to 
make music so loud, that Janet found herself 
obliged to descend from her dignity as giantess, 
and coax me into quiet. 

I am happy to record, that, before I conde¬ 
scended to be appeased, I made her give me an 
apple and three sugar-plums, (which I knew, in 
advance, were secreted in her pocket,) and the 
promise of a china dog, that lived in her bed¬ 
room, which dog she never did give me, nor did 
I ever set eyes on his shiny coat and gracefully- 
drooped ears after that day. The giants were 
always a faithless race! She said the dog jumped 
out of the window, and ran away rather than be¬ 
come the property of such a little monster as I 
was. I have no doubt I should have believed the 
story implicitly. Somehow, the more marvelous 
a tale was, the more easily I credited it in those 
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DUCK AND I. 


days; but when Duck heard it related by Janet, 
and sworn to by Mary, (the latter adding that 
she saw him with her own eyes rush round the 
corner of the house,) Duck, with the natural 
quickness of her sex, declared that there was not 
a word of truth in the account—the dog was a 
china dog, and could not jump so far without 
being broken ! Then we both flew into a rage, 
and bit the giantesses. 

But I am wandering from the garden party, 
and the history of my first day of married life. 

After many prayers, the giantesses decided to 
remit the sentence of capital punishment, upon 
condition that we should be wedded on the spot. 
They were already wise in novels, those two, and 
had probably caught the idea that in the way of 
retribution, there is no comparison between death 
and marriage 1 

The other giants and giantesses arrived, and I 
recollect distinctly that Janet and Mary were 
especially sweet to Ellen Hartmon, and imme¬ 
diately after exchanged a confidence, to the pur¬ 
port that Ellen's festive gown was made out of an 
old silk of her mother’s, for all she pretended it 
had just come from New York. Then they were 
sweeter to her than ever, and very much enraged 
with ine, because I, with a laudable spirit of in¬ 
quiry, asked the unfortunate Ellen if she did not 
know she would go straight to hell if she told 
lies about her frock ? Then she flew into a vio¬ 
lent passion, and vowed that the company was 
not good enough for her, and started home ; but, 
meeting the refreshment-trays, decided to post¬ 
pone her righteous wrath and contempt; for there 
was ice-cream, and in those days that was not a 
delicacy to be rashly forfeited. 

When the guests assembled, Duck and I were 
fastened in the arbor, and the whole circle came 
about us, and entered with alacrity into the plan 
formed by our sisters. Duck and I quite forgot 
that the wedding was a punishment, and fe’t like 
a small king and queen in the midst of the gene¬ 
ral excitement. They draped the arbor with cur¬ 
tains, they formed a throne for us of gorgeous 
shawls, they put a long train on Duck, they de¬ 
corated me with scarfs and other vanities. I was 
troubled about the appropriateness of my attire, 
which looked more like Duck’s than I could 
have wished, especially in the matter of artificial 
flowers; but big Mary said that when my father 
was married he wore a gold sun in the middle of 
his forehead. After that, l could not object to 
the blossoms. It was impossible to doubt the 
story, because she said she and Janet went to the 
wedding, and wore gold stars on their brows; 
and my father had ordered a set of glass window- 
blinds in England, which Queen Victoria sl-de, so 


bright and wonderful, that, they ruined tbe eyes 
of whosoever looked at them. The fairy Mor- 
giana’s house of burnished gold was the merest 
trifle in comparison. I thought a great deal 
about those marvelous window-blinds, and not 
many nights after, woke up, .and talked about 
them in the middle of the night, and caused Milly 
Bump, the nurse, to think me in a brain-fever, so 
that she roused the whole house. I distinctly re¬ 
member the yellow-flannel bed-gown in which my 
old-maid cousin appeared. From fright, every¬ 
body went into a rage, after the fashion of hu¬ 
manity ; and because I did not need a doctor, 
Milly and I both got a rare scolding from the 
elders, my mother happening to be absent. When 
they were all gone, Milly and I cried together, 
and she gave me chocolate-drops to comfort me, 
and, perhaps, to put me in a state, by morning, 
which should show that she had had reason for 
her terror of the night. But 1 was proof against 
the chocolate-drops, and weak-minded Milly re¬ 
ceived a fresh lecture before breakfast, because, 
of course, I betrayed her to the first person I met 
on descending from the nursery. 

The lengthy preparations for the wedding were 
complete at last. I recollect that Allan Parrish 
performed the ceremony in pure Greek, and the 
ring was a large, brass ring taken out of one of 
the window-curtains, and being too large for the 
bride conveniently to wear on her finger, I was 
instructed to fasten it about her neck by a blue 
ribbon, which some giantess furnished from her 
personal decorations. Later, Duck spilled lemon¬ 
ade on the cerulean band, and this mishap was 
the cause of a fierce quarrel between big Mary 
and the girl to whom the adornment belonged, 
one Rachael Jackson, and as the giants took sides 
in the disturbance, it was weeks before anything 
approaching peace was brought about between 
the adverse factions. I should say that since 
the days of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, there 
had been no enmity so fierce and unscrupulous. 
Those were the days when people read Miss 
Edgeworth, and our Janet, with her head full of 
Belinda, finally proposed that a duel should be 
fought between her friend, Mary, and this Ra¬ 
chel, after the example of Lady Delocour and 
Mrs. Luthredge. But Duck and I spoiled the 
affair, at the last moment. We got frightened, 
and ran off in search of little Miss Wilcox, Ja¬ 
net’s governess, and she came out in haste into 
the orchard, back of our garden, where the com¬ 
batants had met, and there was a terrible scene. 
Big Mary decided to enter a convent at once, and 
our Janet was going to commit suicide. But 
they both postponed the execution of their 
schemes indefinitely, though I have forgotten 
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now for what reason, perhaps because there was \ bound and tied fast, though maybe she could not 
no convent near except one in a story of Mrs. j have explained her feelings as eloquently as cer- 

8hcrwood’s, and no dagger for Janet, (I recol- j („i a other wives of an older age, who are fond of 

lect her insisting on a dagger,) only that which j airing their vocabularies and their wrongs in the 
Juliet used in the picture in our big Shakspeare, j public prints. 

which Duck and I used to sit on whenever we \ jjiU why search for causes, or attempt to be 

played in the room where the book resided, j metaphysical? The horrible fact remained. Duck 
Tliere was a representation of a ghost in the vol- > bad wearied of our “gilded estate,” and at Inst 
ume. which I was fond of frightening myself by j t 0 m m e, in good round terms, that she wished I 


studying, and when I got so terrified that tears j bad stayed at home, for I was a little nuisance, 
were imminent. Duck, who was a creature of \ an( j 8 be didn't like me a bit. 


wonderful resources, always proposed our sitting j j was a feeble-minded child; I think there can 
on the book, so that the ghost could not get out, < be no doubt of that. I could show fire enough, 
and her plan succeeded perfectly. j sometimes, but somehow injustice seemed to at- 

So we were married, and the whole party left s t } *ck my feelings, rather than my temper. So, 
us, at last, to spend our honeymoon in the arbor, s now, when Duck pronounced those terrible words, 
It is just possible that this was a convenient pre- > j gat down in the midst of our household gods, 
text for getting rid of us for awhile ; and Duck > an( j wept in bitterness of spirit. She was the 
was inclined to follow them; but I had taken j kindest-hearted little creature imaginable, aud 
the whole matter in a very serious spirit, and j would not have hurt a fly ordinarily; but now, 
quite believed myself not only her husband, but j possessed by her demon, and rebelling against 
the king of Tamamnda, which title the generous < the yoke of matrimony, she betrayed a callous 
Allan had bestowed upon me, and the arbor was disregard of my sufferings, which a wife, twenty 
our kingdom. : years her senior, could hardly have surpassed. 

Before we had lived there long, we were a She sat on a little stool, and made a piano of 
good deal annoyed by an invasion of red ants, the arbor-bench, and brilliantly she played there- 
who fiercely attacked our plate of cake and sugar-j on with all her ten fingers; and sang “Little 
ed oranges; and, after we had suhjugatcd them. Bo-peep” at the top of her voice, now and then 
we had to undertake a savage conflict with a turning her head to see how I bore it;.and I bore 
hairy caterpillar, and then for a time peace en- it very ill, indeed. 

sued. j: Then, into the midst of our troubled kingdom, 

Then an immense length of time passed,—a with a great noise and outcry, rushed a boy, big 
hundred years or so, I mean a wholo hour; but enough to have eaten me like a gooseberry. This 
if you cannot remember the old childish feeling was Duck's cousin, Henry Blossom, who was 
in regard to time, however it was counted, I pity j somewhere near eight. He had been away from 
you ! > home, for a week or so, and having just returned, 

There is nothing new in the record of husbands j came over to see his relative, though, as a rule, 
and wives’ disagreements, auy more than there is he and Duck w<?re by no means friends. I dare 


in the fact of their getting a little tired of each j gay he smelt the cake and ice-cream the whole 


other’s constant society, so I suppose nobody : length of the street, he was such a greedy beast! 
will be surprised at hearing that Duck suddenly, I could swear it was the hope of tasting these 
and as I firmly believe, without just cause or dainties, which brought him, though he pretend- 
provocation on my part, developed a captious, ed that he had come to play with Duck. At 
quarrelsome disposition, which no efforts could another time, she would scarcely have noticed 
appease. I feel confident it was marriage, not him, but now she hailed his arrival enthusiastic- 
ghe, that was to blame. We had played together ally ; and he showed her a watch-chain that had 
often and often, day after day, without her ever been one among numerous presents he professed 
manifesting any such tendency ; indeed, except!* to have received during his absence.. I sat in 
on that occasion, I distinctly recollect her amia- the corner, and listened to his discourse, too 
ble and yielding enough to have caused the stern- broken in spirit to resent Duck’s conduct. Mise- 
est misogynist to prophesy that there were the rable ns I was, I could not help wondering if he 
makings of a Griselda in her. But on this day, had been in fairy land, so wonderful seemed tlio 
ju 9 t when we had entered into our kingdom, she \ place to which he had journeyed. Subsequent 
waxed first argumentative, then dictatorial, con- j reflection inclined me think that he had only 
temptuons, and even violent. So I think mar- j been as far as Rochester; but never mind that, 
riage had a depressing effect upon her spirits. \ Finally, he asked my queen what was the matter 
She could not bear the idea, probably, of being \ with Top, meaning me, though I have quite 
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forgotten why, at homo and abroad, this was the 
name by which I was usually addressed. He did 
not condescend to ask the question of me. He 
only gave me a contemptuous glance, and I think 
the humiliating words were, 

“ What’s Top snivelling about?” 

“Oh, ’cause I don’t like him any more,” re¬ 
plied Duck, and with the sweet frankness which 
so many spouses display, she began to pour out 
the talo of her wrongs, and her weariness, and I 
recollect feeling very wicked as I listened. 

“ Oh, my gosh, I wouldn't be married to him ! 
He’s only a baby !” cried Henry. 

Horror filled my soul. 

“ Oh, you sworded a swear!” I exclaimed. 

“ Well, so would you, if you was as big as me,” 
he retorted. “ All the men swear; but you aint 
out of petticoats yet.” 

I had thought my fanciful blouse a most per¬ 
fect garment; but now T felt humiliated and 
abased in wearing it. This big boy had traveled, 
and he pronounced it like a petticoat. Duck 
laughed aloud, in fiendish mockery. Suddenly, 
I grew as hot as if a fire had been lighted inside 
me. I couldn’t have cried any more, if I had 
been fitly instead of five. 

“ You’d better go home,” said I. “ This is my 
house, and I don’t wan’t you here.” 

The big boy looked astounded at my impu¬ 
dence. Bat Duck hastened metaphorically to 
jump upon me. 

“11’8 my house,” cried she. “and you’ve no 
business in it. and I wish you’d go home.” 

Then I learned what a bitter thing it is to live 
on your wife’s possessions! Young as she was, 
Duck had a truly feminine perception of the 
“rights,” which, bringing the property into a 
matrimonial alliance affords the women. I have 
lived long enough to hear more than one quarrel 
in regard to such matters; but I don’t recollect 
ever hearing any wife put the case more clearly 
and decisively than Duck did. 

I am inclined to think I must have exhausted 
my spirit of forgiveness on that day, for I am 
sure, from that time to this, I never have shown 
such capabilities in that line. 

I went over to Duck, regardless of her cruel 
taunt, and whispered that if she would Bend the 
big boy away, I’d tell her a fairy-story. Usually, 
Duck would have almost gone without her dinner, 
to obtain the fulfillment of that promise on my 
part. The other children, we knew, could lie 
fast enough, hut they couldn’t tell fairy tales. 
But now she was inexorable. 

“ What’s he saying?” asked the big boy. 

Duclrrepeated my confidence, unhesitatingly. 

V “There’s no such thing as fairies,” he de¬ 


clared. “ Don’t you mind him, Duck ; it’s tom¬ 
foolery.” 

I have heard people deny all sorts of truths 
since that period; but I doubt if I was ever so 
much horrified as at this heresy. Milly Bump 
and I knew there were fairies, and as for Puss- 

in-Boots- Oh, well! a boy who would bit© 

his mother couldn’t be worse than the wretch 
who refused to believe in that history ! 

“No.more I don’t believe there are!” cried 
Duck. “ But there’s witches, Hen, ’cause I heard 
black Sally tell our cook about one, that lived up 
! on the road to Darien.” 

“I don’t know about that,” returned her 
cousin. “ But there’s no fairies, and nobody but 
a baby would believe there was.” 

Now no human being will permit an article of 
his religion to be disputed without fighting for it, 
and never an ancient Greek had more profound 
faith in Apollo and Diana than I had in my fairies. 
The polemical discussion waxed hot and furious, 
mixed with personalities of the most aggravating 
description. 

“ Your papa is going to lose all his money,” 
cried the big boy, “I heard’em say so; you 
won’t be anybody.” 

“He ain’t; he’s got. a gold mine in the cellar,” 
I averred, unhesitatingly. “And Duck and I 
heard Aunt Flossy Blossom say your papa and 
mamma quarreled awfully.” 

“ She never did!” cried Duck. “ He’s my re¬ 
lation, and you’re tribe, and your pa’s tribe, and 
you’re all tribe-” 

“ And your sister paints her cheeks,” added 
Henry. 

I am sure I was not a courageous child, nor 
have I ever developed any considerable share of 
bravery since; but in that moment wrath and des¬ 
peration supplied the place of that noble quality. 
I flew at Master Henry, tooth and nail, and, big 
as he was, my onslaught was so unexpected, that 
I tore his jacket, and should have pulled hip trou¬ 
sers off before he knew w here he w-as, if my faith¬ 
less wife had not rushed to his rescue, and given 
me a box on the ear, which sent me sprawling. 
In his efforts to recover his equilibrium, (for I 
had knocked him over the bench,) Henry kicked 
f>ut right and left, and accidentally hit Duck. 
She blindly caught at his hair, in sudden retalia¬ 
tion, and the next thing any of us inew, wo wera 
all sitting on the ground; and for my own part, 
I felt sick and giddy ; and I fagey the others did, 
too, for we had all three gone down with an awful 
thud. 

Events follow in rapid succession, when the 
great crises of life arrive. In a few momeuts 
after, Duck and I were divorced. The matter 
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could not have been managed more speedily in | 
Indiana. Duck threw the curtain ring at me, and \ 
laid she was going to have Henry for her husband, < 
and followed him out of the arbor, for he had no S 
mind to try another battle, big os he was, and had j 
begun to retreat. I sat on tho ground, like a j 
small Marius, and saw them go; and a despair > 
so black and poignant welled up in my broken > 
heart, that there wsis no room for anger. j 

Another eternity elapsed, at least a quarter of j 
an hour, before I was capable of any kind of ? 
thought or action. I wish, for the sake of pride j 
and dignity, that I could record the fact of my < 
having gone straight home, without so much os f 
casting a glance behind me, or, at least, that I had j 
made a martyr of the big boy, under a shower of S 
the pebbles, which lay along the garden-path. 
But, from the first man down, my wretched sex 
has been given to sacrificing honor, and pride, 
and all that sort of thing, to false feminines—and 
I proved no exception to the rule. 

I went in pursuit of the fugitives, not to up¬ 
braid or assault, only to try and persuade my 
wife to come back to me. I behaved as foolishly 
ns did PhaUiel, the son of Laish, when he fol¬ 
lowed behind Michai to Bahurim, “ weeping all 
the way.” 

The purloiner of my household treasure imi¬ 
tated Abner, for he bade me cease from following 
them ; but I didn't; and Duck was deaf to all my 
entreaties aud proffers, though I promised to give 
her even my pair of sugar doves, with a pink 
ribbon round their necks, and my beautiful Mal¬ 
tese cat, which was the envy of the whole neigh¬ 
borhood, big and little. 

Human nature is so changeable, however, that 
no one will be astonished to hear, that before 
very long we were all playing amicably enough. 
Henry yielded to the attraction of the apple and 
sugar-plums I had extracted from the giantess. 
But I had little heart in the matter. Duck was 
not kind to me. and still at intervals more than \ 
hinted a wish for me to go home. She would 
touch neither the fruit nor the sweets, and again : 
declared that “ I was tribe,” aud those belonging ; 
to me no better. 

The boy Ilenry was of an adventurous spirit, 
and beguiled us away down through tho grove 
to the bank of a little river, a deep, rapid stream, 
where Duck and I were forbidden to go; indeed, 
a place we were somewhat afraid of, for not fiy 
below was a great dam, over which the waters 
rushed with an appalling tumult, much louder in 
our ears then than Niagara would be to-day. 

And then Duck got into a fierce quarrel with 
her cousin. I have always believed that her 
faithlessness to me lay heavy on her soul, and 


that she blamed him as the cause, oblivious of the 
fact, that, when he appeared upon the scene, she 
waa already estranged, and only waiting an op¬ 
portunity to break her bonds. 

But they quarreled fiercely, and Duck pulled 
his hair, and broke his new watch-chain. 

“ Now, my pa’ll have you hung!” yelled nenry, 
and no five-year old one ever blubbered more 
loudly. 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean to,” sobbed Duck. “ Any¬ 
way, I guess we can mend it. Nobody would 
ever notice, if I tied it together.” 

But that proposal filled the big boy wdth fresh 
rage, and he poured out such dreadful denuncia¬ 
tions, and threatened her with so many awful pun¬ 
ishments from his father, from the law, and from 
every other imaginable source, that Duck’s spirit 
quailed, and her ordinary courage utterly de¬ 
serted her. I suppose some wild idea of running 
off to hide from justice seized her. With what 
the novels call a “despairing wail,” she dashed 
away through the wood, which spread back from 
the bank of the stream, and I was too much im¬ 
pressed by the solemnity of her decision even to 
expostulate, if there had been time. I had a 
rapid vision of her becoming a sort of female 
Robinson Crusoe, on a desert island, which she 
would find somewhere in the depths of the forest; 
but when I recalled the troubles of our brief mar¬ 
ried life, I had no wish to share its seclusion with 
her. 

When Henry had sufficiently bewailed the ruin 
of his chain, we decided to go in pursuit of her. 
It was not long before we got upon ground that 
was new to both of us. We thought we must 
have run a great many leagues. I remember 
Henry used that very word, which, to oi r minds, 
implied a horrible sense of distance. 

But no Duck wna to he found ! Then my im¬ 
agination conceived an idea that was full of misery 
to us both. Duck had undoubtedly been over¬ 
taken and eaten by a lion. We moaned loudly, 
as this conviction fastened itself upon our minds, 
but on we ran. 

Presently, we were dow r n by the river again, 
though we had believed ourselves going exactly 
in the opposite direction. But there was the 
river, or an unknown one, for tho place looked 
quite strange to us both. 

Back from the bank rose a steep cliff, a small 
matter of a hill, no doubt: but it loomed an in¬ 
accessible mountain to our tired eyes. I can see 
the whole scene at this moment, just as one re¬ 
calls some painful dream ! 

It seemed very dark. We thought it must be 
night. For the first time in my experience of his 
character, Master Henry suddenly developed an 
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imaginative tendency in his turn. He declared 
that we must have reached that country, where 
it stayed night for six months at a stretch. At 
all events, we were lost, and poor Duck had been 
eaten by a lion. Then we heard a roaring, the 
voice of the waterfall brought by the wind, but 
we did not think it was that. 

I recollected a dragon, who lived in one of 
Milly Bump’s stories, a real, true dragon, who 
spit fire every time he opened his mouth. I in¬ 
troduced this formidable creature to Henry, in 
frenzied language, and his terror surpassed my 
own, in spite of the courage about which he 
boasted so much on ordinary occasions. Wo wer<5 
confident that the noise we heard was the dragon 
warning us of his approach. Milly had long before 
assured me, that, if I was naughty, I should in¬ 
evitably become his prey. He could scent bad 
boys at no end of distance. He had seven legs, 
and six pairs of wings. There was no aujuuct 
a dragon could possess, wanting in Milly’s de¬ 
scription, though I think I gave him an extra leg 
in my fright. Certainly, we could not hope to 
escape, even if we had been able to run any fur¬ 
ther, but we were past taking a single step. 

Then Henry, as a last resource, proposed that 
we should have a prayer-meeting; but in his 
terror could think of nothing to repeat except the 
opening lines of Old Mother Hubbard; and this 
alarmed him worse than ever. 

Suddenly, we heard a shriek, and looked up at 
the rock, above our heads. Duck appeared upon 
the edge of the cliff, and after her ran a black and 
white monster (it was discovered later to be a 
stray, half-starved cat.) We saw the hapless 
child standing on the brink of the bluff. She 
caught * ight of us, and screamed more loudly 
still, and we screamed, and went quite mad. 

Then I remember seeing her fall. Oh, what an 
awful height it seemed! Down she went—down 


down ! Then her clothes caught in some thorn 
bushes: her little hands clutched wildly about; 
her beautiful yellow hair streamed out in the 
wind. 

Round the foot of the cliff came the giants and 
giantesses, roused by the tumult we made. Allan 
Parrish climbed the cliff, which to us hod looked 
so inaccessible, and brought poor Duck down, 
more dead than alive. 

Then we were all in the Blossom house, though 
I have no idea how we ever got there. The 
elders were in a great state of excitement, and 
old Dr. Butler was sent for. But it was soon 
discovered that Duck had suffered no material 
injuries, beyond a torn dress and scratched legs, 
though for a time she was quite sick and faint. 
So Mrs. Blossom began to cry a little, as was 
natural enough, though I can recollect how white 
and calm she was, when they carried my poor 
Duck in. 

Then, without any warning, Mrs. Flossy Blos¬ 
som, Duck’s aunt, (I don't know how or when 
she came on the scene,) proceeded to make her¬ 
self chief performer, for a few moments. She 
flew at my big sister Janet, and shook her soundly. 
After that, she treated the giantess Mary in the 
same fashion, and boxed her ears into the bar¬ 
gain. Then she took a pinch of snuff, and looked 
very virtuous and self-satisfied. In those ancient 
days, people did not believe much in the doctrine 
of moral suasion, where children wero concerned. 

Soon Duck and I embraced one another heartily, 
and vowed never to be naughty again ; and Mrs. 
Blossom cried and laughed both at once. 

Master Henry was sent home in disgrace. But 
I stayed to supper with my little wife, and they 
gave us cream and maple sugar on our bread; 
and I told Duck a new fairy story, which she de¬ 
clared beautiful, and we were very happy once 
more. 


A DREAM THAT IS DREAMED. 

BT MBS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


" Now pnt the dream of love and trust,” 
You said, “ for aye, away, 

Th< ru is for it, low in the dust, 

No resurrection day l” 

The dream Is dreamed.” However sweet 
It to us both has been, 

We would not love’s fond words repeat, 
Or dream it o’er again. 

It is enough to ease my wo. 

To know it once was mine; 

It is enough for me to know, 

I once knelt at its shrine. 


Had we so journeyed to the end. 
Had it been best, I say, 

I only know—no less your friend 
I am, beloved, to day. 

I know not if we two shall meet 
This side the brighter shore; 

I know not, dear friend, if your feet 
Shall come to mo once more; 

But for the sake of the dead post. 
And what you’ve l»een to me, 

I’ll hold of all my treasures, fast 
To your dear memory. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 

Nellie Nugent sat listlessly by the fire-place, 
in what had once been the stately dining-room of 
the old Maryland Mansion, where her ancestors 
had lived. Her hands were clasped on her knees, 
and she was building castles in the air. Nellie’s 
only fortune was her beauty and virtue, and this 
tumble-down old house. She lived with an aunt, 
who made a household drudge of her, in spite 
of its being Nellie’s own roof: it was “Nellie” 
here, and “Nellie” there, all day long. 

There was a dance at a neighbor’s, that night, 
and all the young people had been asked; but 
Nellie had not been allowed to go. “ Pretty do¬ 
ings, indeed,” said her Cousin Jane, “your pro¬ 
per place is at home, scouring pots and kettles.” 

So Nellie, after a hearty cry, up in her bare 
garret, had given up the dancing, and with more 
amiability than most of us would have shown, 
had even assisted her cousin to dress. But this 
had not conciliated Jane in the least. “ You 
think it won’t matter, I suppose,” she said, ill- 
naturedly. “ You believe you’re such a beauty 
that a Prince will come along, some day, and 
marry you. I wish you joy of him,” snappishly, 
“Miss Cinderella!” Cinderella was what Jane 
mockingly called Nellie, whenever she wished to 
be especially spiteful; for Nellie had a way of sit¬ 
ting abstractedly, like Cinderella, in the fairy¬ 
tale, and indulging in day-dreams. 

She was indulging in a day-dream now. It is a 
great blessing, after all, this being able to build 
castles in the air: it gilds, with a sunshine all 
its own, the dreary wastes of life. Nellie, for 
the moment, as she leaned back, forgot her coarse 
surroundings, and lived in a fairy-land of possi¬ 
bilities to come. “ It can’t be always like it is 
now,” she thought. “ If it wasn’t for the Sun¬ 
day School, I never would see anybody ; and but 
for Miss Sibyl,” Miss Sibyl Grosvenor, was her 
teacher, “ I’d get out of heart, sometimes.” 

Nellie’s reverie was cut short by a loud knock 
at the door. “A note from Miss Sibyl,” said 
Col. Grosvenor’s footman. The note was an in¬ 
vitation to a little evening party. “ I have asked 
all my grown-up scholars,” Miss Sibyl said, 
“ and a few others; but it is you that I particu¬ 
larly wish to come, for you know, dear Nellie, 
how much I love you.” 

Here was comfort for Nellie’s disappointment 1 


MODERN RUTH,” ETC., ETC. 

But her heart sank when she thought of her 
aunt. “Aunt will never, never let me go,” said 
the poor orphan, despondingly. 

But for once her aunt was propitious. The 
truth was the Grosvenors were not people to be 
denied. They were the great persons of the 
neighborhood, enormously rich, accustomed to 
going to Europe, looked up to by everybody. 
“The child will have to go,” said the aunt, 
apologetically, to Jane, “ but what Miss Sibyl 
sees in her, I can’t tell.” Jane could have 
struck Nellie, she was so angry. She had never 
been asked to the Grosvenors, herself. “ What 
business has the chit there?” she said. “It’s 
positively and absolutely ridiculous.” 

The next day, when this decision was announc¬ 
ed, for Nellie’s aunt could not help torturing the 
poor child, by pretending to take a night to think 
of it, Nellie flew up stairs to an old trunk, in 
which the wedding dresses of her mother and 
grandmother, her only inheritance, were packed 
away. She was skillful with her needle, and had 
a natural taste in dress; so, in a few days, she 
had made for herself quite a pretty costume: an 
old India muslin worn over a blue brocaded silk 
petticoat, that had been her grandmother’s. For 
shoes, she had a pair of blue satin slippers, 
high-heeled, that were in fashion again, by good 
luck, after more than sixty years. 

When the Grosvenor carriage, which had been 
thoughtfully sent for her, drew up before the 
lighted mansion, Nellie was in such a flutter that 
she hardly know how she got into the rooms. 
She had a vague sense of being kissed by Miss 
Sibyl, and welcomed by stately Mrs. Grosvenor; 
and then she heard Miss Sibyl say, 

“ Let me introduce you to two of my most par¬ 
ticular friends. Mr. Effingham, Miss Nugent. 
Mr. Arundel, Miss Nugent. Now, gentlemen, 
do your devoirs, like true knights.” 

It was all like a bit out of a story-book. The 
two young gentlemen danced with her in turn, 
explaining to her the figures, when she artlessly 
confessed her ignorance. After that they saw 
that she had other partners; but they were con¬ 
tinually coming back to dance with her them¬ 
selves. Mr. Effingham was the more assiduous. 
But somehow the chivalrous, deferential manner 
of Mr. Arundel impressed Nellie the most. Sud- 
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denly, while dancing with the latter, her ankle 
turned, and she would have fallen, if he had not 
caught her. She was supported to a seat, and 
Miss Sibyl flew to her side. 

44 It is a sprain, I fear,” said Nellie, as her 
friend knelt, and took off one of the shoes. 44 Oh,” 
she said, 44 how it hurts, when you touch it.” 

“ We will have you to bed, this instant, then,” 
said Miss Sibyl, 44 and the poor, dear, little foot 
bathed and bandaged.” 

Mrs. Grosvenor had, by this time, come up. 
44 1 am so sorry for your pain, dear child,” she 
said, courteously ; 44 but glad for our sake, since it 
will give us the pleasure of your society till you 
recover. James,” and she called a venerable 
white-haired butler, “carry Miss Nugent, care¬ 
fully, up to the blue, spare room.” 

Nellie, in spite of her suffering, felt a wild 
thrill of joy. To be a favored guest in such a 
household was beyond her wildest dreams. Then, 
too, there was a look in Mr. Arundel’s eyes, as 
she was borne away, partly concern, partly ten¬ 
derness, that set her heart strangely beating. 

The next day Miss Sibyl came into Nellie’s 
room, with annoyance on her face. 44 My dear,” 
she said, 44 your pretty shoe is lost. I have looked 
for it everywhere : l : m afraid ono of the servants 
has stolen it. I am so sorry.** 

“Never mind,” said Nellie, speaking more 
cheerfully than she felt. “ They were only valu¬ 
able because they belonged to grandma; and I 
have one left still, you know.** 

44 You have the dearest, sweetest temper in the 
world,” said Miss Sibyl, kissing her. “That re¬ 
minds me that pa says he has often heard his 
father speak of your grandfather, Gen. Nugent, 
under whom my grandfather served in the Re¬ 
volution. Isn’t it a dainty little affair?” she said, 
holding up the remaining shoe. “Why, my 
dear, you are a veritable Cinderella.” 

Nellie blushed with pleasure. 8he had often 
been called Cinderella derisively beforo, but never 
in earnest. 

On the second day, Nellie was able to appear 
in the drawing-room, lying on a couch. She 
looked lovely, in a white morning-dress, trimmed 
with blue, which Miss Sibyl had insisted on lend¬ 
ing her. 44 With hersweet expression, and golden 
hair,” said Miss Sibyl to her mother, enthusias¬ 
tically ; 44 she reminds me of one of Fra Angelica’s 
angels. How different she is from her aunt and 
cousin. They are earthenware, and she is por¬ 
celain. But then they have none of the Nugent 
blood.” For Sibyl was an aristocrat at heart. 

Life at the Grosvenor’s was a revelation to 
Nellie: it was so cultured and refined; so differ¬ 
ent from anything she had ever seen. But she 


\ had often dreamed, in her day-dreams, of such a 
household. There were no loud voices in con- 
| vernation. No one ever contradicted auother. No 
! one interrupted. No one talked of himself or 
herself. The meals were served noiselessly, by 
attentive men-servants, who seemed to anticipate 
j one’s every want. Flowers, and engravings, and 
| books, and pictures, and bronzes, were all about; 

and even one or two pieces of choice statuary, full- 
| sized, in marble. The whole atmosphere breathed 
i of beauty and repose. 

! Mr. Effingham and Mr. Arundel, both of whom 
| were staying at Col. Grosvenor’s, hovered about 
| Nellie’s couch most of the time. Sibyl was there, 

< too, and the gentlemen often read, while the 
\ ladies sewed or netted. It wa9 difficult to tell 
j which was the most attentive, Mr. Effingham, or 
; his friend. Perhaps, on the whole, it was the 
former. But it was of the latter that Nellie began, 
insensibly, to think, more frequently, than she 
should. His eyes looked, so often, a language, 
that thrilled the poor child’s heart; ho was so 
; deferential, so tender; altogether, Nellie, little 
suspecting it, began to bo in love. Recollect, she 
had no mother to warn her. 

In those few weeks she lived in a dream of 
perfect happiness. It was Miss Sibyl’s maid, 
who first revealed to Nellie the true state of 
her heart. Nellie was now able to walk, and 
the day had been fixed for her return home. On 
the same day, the whole party was to break up, 
for the Grosvenors were to go to the White Sul¬ 
phur Springs, and the two young gentlemen had 
promised to accompany them. Miss Sibyl’s maid 
was combing out Nellie’s hair. 

44 1 s’posc, by the time we comes back,” said 
the maid, “there’ll be a wedding. I hab my eyes 
open as well as white folks.” Nellie colored. 
She thought the speaker meant Arundel and 
herself. But she was soon undeceived. A fine 
match, too; both mighty rich, though Mr. Ar¬ 
undel is the richest: and such a plantation he 
owns on the James River! An old family, too. 
You doesn’t hab to go round asking whodey is.’* 
Nellie grew dizzy. She thought she was about 
to faint. The maid went on, 

44 1 gib Miss Sibyl, my good wishes to-day; 
and she blushed as red as a rose; just like one of 
us, you know.” 

Nellie could bear no more. She gave a little 
shriek, as if the girl had hurt her, and then dismis¬ 
sed her, saying she would finish her toilet herself. 
Left alone, she was a prey to the most violent 
: self-reproach. She realized it all now. What a 
| silly fool she had been ! Others could see plainly 
\ whom it was that Mr. Arundel loved: she had 
J allowed her own vanity to mislead her. Miss 
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Sibyl had been congratulated, and had not de- j 
nied it, but had blushed with pleasure. She 
threw herself on her bed, and burst into tears. 

When the servant knocked at her door, as was 
the custom, to announce dinuer, she was still j 
weeping. But she smoothed her hair, bathed her j 
eyes, shook out her skirts, and went down; and j 
no one of those there, hearing her gay laugh, j 
and listening to her light sallies, knew that her j 
heart was breaking. < 

After tea, she was to go home. The Grosvenor j 
carriage came around, and both the gentlemen. \ 
as well as Miss Sibyl, insisted on accompanying s 
her. The conversation, of course, was general. I 
Once or twice, as she looked shyly up, Nellie saw \ 
Mr Arundel eagerly watching her. Could it be > 
that Sibyl’s maid was mistaken ? No, no I For if j 
he loved me, thought Nellie, he would have found j 
some opportunity to speak out. It was all true, j 
of which she had read so much—mon did trifle < 
witli innocent girls’ hearts. j 

Sibyl kissed her, again and again, at parting, j 
8he had come to love Nellie as a sister. “ 1 shall < 
only bo gone a month,” she said, “and when I ; 
return, I shall count on having you with me ail 
the time.” But Nellie shook her head. “Oh! we 
shall see about it,” replied Sibyl, gayly. “Shan’t 
we, Arundel ?’’ and she looked smilingly at him. 

This was the last and most stinging blow. Ye*! 
it was really true, for Sibyl would not have ap- 
» pealed to Mr. Arundel, in that way, unless he 
was going to bo part and parcel of her life. Nellie 
hardiy knew whom she shook hands with, or 
whether she shook hands with either of the gentle¬ 
men. She thought, afterward, that, perhaps, 
she had been rude to them. When the carriage 
drove off, and she stood there alone, the sky sud¬ 
denly became dark, and a blinding mist rushed 
over her eyes. 

She was roused by the satirical tones of Jane. 

“Oh! we re here, at last, are we?” said the 
high, shrill, nasal voice. “The coach-and-four 
has disappeared, and Cinderella bos come back to 
her pots and kettles. I wish you joy. Miss, of 
the change.” And she dropped a mock curtsy. 

What a month it was that followed! It was 
August, and piteously hot. There had been no 
rain for weeks, and everything was parched up. 
Nellie went about her work, listlessly, with aching 
head often, as well as aching heart. 

One day, Jane came in with a newspaper, that 
pretended to give fashionable gossip. 

“See here,” she said, “I know you’ve been 
fool enough to think Mr. Arundel cared for you, 
and I'd have told you how ridiculous the idea 
was, if it would have done any good. But now* 
read this. Or I’ll read it to you,” she said, ma¬ 


liciously, “and then give you the paper to keep. 

‘ On dit, at the White Sulphur, the engagement is 
announced of Miss Sibyl Grosvenor to Mr. For- 
tescue Aruudle, both well known in fashionable 
circles, and the latter the great parti of the sea¬ 
son. The marriage is to come off on the first of 
October.’ There, Miss Cinderella,” spitefully, 
“you’ll not believe in the Prince after this, I 
guess.” 

Poor Nellie ! Poor little disenchanted Cinder¬ 
ella ! For the glamour now, at last, fell wholly 
from her eyes. Holding this indisputable evi¬ 
dence in her hands, she realized that she had 
been secretlykoping against hope, all along. Oh ! 
if she could only die. 

That night, until the gray morning began to 
dawn, Nellie lay with her face buried in her pil¬ 
low, fighting down her trouble. She was proud, 
and after the first hour or two, her pride came 
to her aid. “ He shall never, never suspect it,” 
cried Nellie, clenching her hands, till the nails 
cut into the flesh. “No, nor she either. I will 
smile, and congratulate. I’ll be her bridemaid, 
even, if she asks me.” And at this climax, she 
broke down again, in an agony of sobs, that shook 
the frail bed. 

She rose wearied, and with a headache. She 
went through her household duties listlessly, and 
was glad to escape, when the work of the day 
was over, to a rude, rustic arbor, which she 
had herself made, at the bottom of the garden. 
She sat there, her hands clasped across her lap, 
in her favorite attitude, looking vacantly across 
to the distant hills, over which the cold, gray 
evening was stealing. The summer had broken 
within a day or two, and autumn was now fairly 
setting in. The sky was bleak; clouds were 
rising; the brown grape-leaves overhead rattled 
in the wind. Nellie shivered. Winter was com¬ 
ing. In her heart it was already winter. 

Suddenly, a quick, eager step was he^rd, a 
step she thought she knew, a step that made her 
bosom flutter wildly under its modest, white cover* 
ing. She started to her feet. 

It was Arundel. His look was so glad, so like 
that of the old times, that, for a moment, Nellie 
; forgot everything but the joy of his presence, 

| and half took a step forward to meet him. 

He grasped her little hand between both of his. 

“ Darling, darling!” he cried. 

But at these words, so exultant, so eager, she 
remembered all. The hot blood surged over her 
face. W’hat! Sibyl's lover, and dare to address 
| her, with that word, and those tones! 

She drew back, haughtily. 

“ Sir !” she said, and looked as if she would 
: annihilate him. 
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Arundel staggered, os if he had been struck. \ 
Even through his bronzed face the deathly pallor ; 
could be seen. All at once, however, ho cried, 

“ Ah ! I know. You have seen that lyiug pa¬ 
per? You believe the absurd story? You think 
me a scoundrel? I am not engaged to Sibyl: it 
is Effingham: 1 never loved her: I never loved 
anybody but you; and I have loved you from 
the first moment I saw you.” All this hurriedly. 

“ But, but,” stammered Nellie, overpowered 
with his rush of words, looking down, and pluck¬ 
ing at her gown, trembling all over, eager to be¬ 
lieve him, yet remembering the girl’s story. 
“ Miss Sibyl’s maid said-” 

“ I heard of that, too. It came out, the even¬ 
ing before I left. She mentioned no names, the 
gossipping wretch, when she congratulated her 
mistress ; and Sibyl thought she was of course 
alluding to Effingham, while the girl had me in 
her mind. Her having told this is what has brought 
me here; for you treated me so coldly, the night 
I left, that I was afraid to come before.” 

Nellie looked up suddenly. What was it, re¬ 
proach or tenderness, that, shining in her eyes, 
made Arundel exclaim, rapturously ? 

“ Yes, I loved you from that first evening. No 
one has ever seemed to me so beautiful, so good. 
Oh ! Miss Nugent—Nellie, give me a little hope. 
See, I will prove how long, how dearly I loved 
you. Do you remember a shoe, a dear, little 
shoe, that you wore, on that first night?” 

44 Oh ! you wicked, wicked man,” cried Nellie, 
a sudden light breaking on her. “ It wasn’t lost, 
after all. You stole it! Give it to me, at once, 
sir, if you ever expect to bo forgiven.” 

Nellie had no idea that the shoe was lying 
next to Aruudera heart. She made her demand, 
on the impulse of the moment, to escape' from 
the embarrassment of his euger avowal. 

To her confusion, Arundel put his hand into 
the breast of his waistcoat, and produced tho 
identical slipper. 

Nellie reached forth her hand for it, trying to 
brave the situation out; but blushing furiously. 


“Not yet,” said Arundel. “I have carried 
this dear little eouvenier so long; I have so cher¬ 
ished it, because once worn by you; that,I have 
acquired, I think, a sort of possessory right to it; 
and I cannot part from it without conditions.” 

Nellie was now blushing redder than ever. 
“What conditions?” she srammered, patting the 
ground, nervously, with her tiny foot, and look¬ 
ing down at it. 

The sight seemed to inspire Arundel. He also 
looked down at the pretty foot. 

“ The first condition,” he said, gathering bold¬ 
ness, as ho saw her embarrassment, “ is that I 
try the slipper on” —Nellie jerked her foot in— 
“ or else I shall never be able, you see,” jesuiti- 
cally, “to tell if you are the right owner.” He 
knelt, as he spoke, shoe in hand. 

“May I?” he said, in a low whisper, looking 
up, after a moment’s waiting. 

She hesitated for an instant longer, and then 
suddenly put out her foot, blushing to the very 
tips of her smnll, shell-like ears. 

Reverently, as if serving a princess, he took off 
her other slipper, and tried on this. Then, bend¬ 
ing low, he kissed the dear little foot. 

“Oh ! but that’s not in the bond!” she cried, 
jerking back the foot. “That’s sheer rubbery, 
Sir Thief!” 

She looked at him so saucily, as she spoke, that 
he did what you, or I, reader, in his place, if a 
man. would have done : he sprang up, caught her 
in his arms and kissed her again and again. 

“ My other condition is,” he said, as she strug¬ 
gled fainter and fainter, “ that you nmrry me. on 
the first of October, on the same day that Sibyl 
marries Effingham.” 

She gave him a quick, imploring glance. But 
he was inexorable. 

“ It shall be whenever you wish,’* she whis¬ 
pered, softly, at last, hiding her face on his 
shoulder. 

And so, as the olcl fairy tale has it, the Prince 
was married, and lived happily, forever after, 
with Cinderella. 


LITTLE THINGS. 

BT WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


I've learnt that life depends on little things 
That turn onr fate and change the course we go; 
From suualh’st things our joys or sorrows flow, 
And make us beggars poor, or crown os kings. 
The little wnsp and asp have sharpest stings. 

And from such foes we often sudden know, 

The little things of life will ltaunt us so, 


And lame onr feet, or give onr spirit wings f 
But we the while they come and go are blind. 
And will not see thedr meaning clear us day. 
We only see when they are far behind, 

And they as forest leaves on greensward lay: 
Oh ! save us God, from folly such ns this, 

And teach us little tilings have bane or bliss I 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 
CONCLUDED rttOM PAGE 332. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A SURPRISE TO CICELY. 

Of course Polly heard all about this, and of 
course Polly both condoled and rejoiced with her 
frieud ; and Cicely was delighted to observe that 
she looked as much relieved, as she herself had 
felt. 

“It is news worth hearing, that you will not 
have to go away,” was her comment. “ I should 
have missed you, every hour of the day. You 
think there is no danger of your mother sending 
for you, Cicely ?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Cicely, quickly. “ There is no 
danger of that, I am sure. Tou see, both mamma 
and Hilda arc—are different. They would not 
live in London in the plain way I do, and so, of 
course, they do not care to come at all; and so 
long as I am safe with Gaston, I don’t complain. 
X—well, I almost think they feel relieved.” 

“ Oh !” said Polly, and then began to wonder, 
with some shrewdness, whether the august twain 
would be as much at ease if they knew that this 
fair young scion of their house was consorting 
with such dangerous companions, as play-acting 
young women and their amiable duennas. It 
seemed as if wonders were not to cease. 

The first surprise had not died out of Cicely’s 
mind before another presented itself; and a sur¬ 
prise, too, of so startling a nature that it was an 
absolute shock of bewilderment. 

Just six weeks after the date of Framleigh’s 
relief, Polly walked in upon Cicely, with a mar¬ 
velous piece of news to relate. She came in 
between twilight and dark, and almost as soon 
as her first greetings were over, delivered her 
announcement as suddenly as if she had shot it 
out of a cannon. 

“ Cicely,” she said, “something delightful has 
happened to me.” 

Cicely looked at her brilliant color in surprise. 

“ It must be something very nice, indeed,” 
she said. “ Your cheeks look like carnations. 
“What is it?” 

“ It is something very nice, indeed,” said Polly. 
<< I have had five thousand pouuda a year left to 
me.” 

Cicely sprang up with a cry. 

** Five thousand pounds-* 


“ A year,” said Polly, nodding her handsome 
head, “ per annum, you know. So, I think I 
shall give old Buxton notice. Wouldn’t you ?” 

“Oh, Polly,” cried Cicely, quite stunned, and 
at the Bame time not a little puzzled by her 
friend's coolness of demeanor. “This is like a 
chapter out of a novel! Are you sure it is true? 
Where did it come from? Oh, how glad you 
must be!” 

“It came from Scotland, from Ayresliire, where 
my great aunt, Mrs. Alison Rossitur, lived and 
died. My mother w-as an Alison Rossitur, but 
after she ran away with my father, her friends 
would not see her again, and she was quite cut 
off from them. As to this money—the fact is, 
Mrs. Alison Rossitur was a whimsical old body, 
and rather quarrelsome, and I fancy she left her 
money to me, because she had quarrels with 
every one else.” 

She spoke quite coolly about it, almost indif¬ 
ferently, Cicely thought. It might have been 
one of her most frequent experiences to find her¬ 
self the possessor of a goodly fortune. It quite 
bewildered Cicely to see her sit down, as she did 
afterward, and begin to discuss prospects, and 
form plans with all the nonchalant composure in 
Ihe world. Of course, there would have to be 
some change in her mode of life, and this must 
be talked about. Where was the new house to 
be, and how was it to be furnished ? These were 
the questions to be settled now, and she wanted 
Cicely to help her to settle them. 

“ She talked about it, as if she had been ex¬ 
pecting such a thing for years, and had thought 
about, it often enough not to care much,” said 
Cicely to Gaston, in their after-conversation upon 
the subject. “1 am sure I should have been 
quite excited.” 

It was somewhat unaccountable, she thought, 
that the news should seem to disturb Gaston so; 
for she was quite sure that it did disturb him. 
When first she revealed to him Polly’s good for¬ 
tune, he became quite pale, and all her enthusi¬ 
asm did not rouse him to anything like bright¬ 
ness. It could not be that he was not glad ; of 
course he was glad; and yet it seemed as if a 
shadow fell upon him at once. 

* “ She will not act any more now,” Cicely said. 

895 
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“ And I cannot help feeling a little sorry for her j 
friends at the Prince’s. They will miss her so.” j 

“ And we shall miss her, too,” added Fram- 
leigh, almost involuntarily. 

“ We ?” said Cicely. “ She is not going away 
from us altogether, Gaston.” 

“ I think we shall find that she will, in the 
end,” he answered. “ Other people will fill np 
her time, and she will have so many new respon¬ 
sibilities.” 

Which observation caused Cicely to burst forth, 
the next time she saw Polly, in a pathetio la¬ 
ment. 

“ Gaston thinks we shall lose you, now you are 
rich,” she said. “Oh, Polly, please don’t let it 
be true in the end. He said * in the end/ ” 

“ Capt. Framleigh holds as high an opinion of 
me as ever, I see,” said Polly, caustically. “ I 
am much obliged to him. You know it won’t be 
true, Cicely. I care for you more than I care j 
for any one else in the world—even more than I j 
care for Uncle Jack, and that is saying a great j 
deal.” And when she met Framleigh. she dis¬ 
posed of the matter in rather a high-handed ] 
way. 

“ Thank you for trying to persuade Cicely that 
a paltry fortune would make me less fond of 
her,” she said. “It was kind of you to try to 
make her distrust me. If we have never been 
friends, Capt. Framleigh, I thought we had not 
been exactly enemies. If you distrust me your¬ 
self-” 

“ I not trust you !” he interposed, looking so 
pale that he made her feel uncomfortable and 
half-vexed at her own injustice. “ / your enemy ! 
Nay, you know, as well as I do, that is not 
true.” 

“ I thank you, again,” said Polly, with haughty 
perversity. 

Her trouble with this man was her recognition 
of his proud humility. Sting, or stab him, as 
she might, he never retorted. He bore his bur¬ 
den in silence, and with a patience which had 
disturbed her more than once. He had altered 
strangely, since the time when he had so roused 
her pride and resentment. Misfortune and hu¬ 
miliation had changed him. Cicely’s influence 
had subdued him, as it were, and something, 
more subtly powerful still had done the rest. 
He was as proud as ever, it is true, but his pride 
was of a different order. 

“ I suppose I deserve this.” he said to his 
persecutor, with a certain dignify now. “ But 
it is not easy to bear.” And noting the pain in 
his face, Polly was guilty of relenting, reluctant¬ 
ly, even once again. 

Certainly, there must have been a wonderful 


novelty to this young lady, in her new position. 
There must have seemed a sort of unreality in 
her sudden change of fortune, in the sudden 
finding herself a person of importance. Com¬ 
posed as she looked, she must have felt some 
slight excitement, during the following weeks of 
preparation, it must have been a trifle startling 
to find herself, her simple self, Pretty Polly P., I 
of the Prince’s, transacting business with law¬ 
yers, receiving visits from landlords and uphol¬ 
sterers, giving orders, entering into agreements, 
superintending arrangements, and paying bills, 
for the furnishing and fitting up of the new 
house in Blank Square, necessitated the paying 
of bills, whoso sum total, a few months before, 
would have represented to her inexperienced 
eyes quite a little fortune. 

“ I want everything to be pretty,” she said to 
Cicely, with an inconsistent sigh. “ Money will 
buy me pretty things, if it will buy nothing else 
one wants.” 

“ Nothing else one wants!” echoed Cicely. “ I 
thought money would buy everything.” 

“ It won’t buy happiness,” murmured Polly, 
as if half unconscious that she was speaking. 

“ I should think.” said Cicely, “ that you 
would have no need to buy happiness.” 

“ Happiuess, indeed ?” cried Miss Polly, wak¬ 
ing suddenly from her reverie. “ Is there such 
a thing in the world ?” 

But the new establishment was very pretty. 
Everything it contained was pretty and tasteftil, 
Cicely thought; and os to Teddy Pophara—when 
Teddy made his first visit to Blank Square, and 
found Polly in her own artistic, grand-looking 
parlor, in company with Montmorenci, in a new 
gown of the thickest and softest black satin, and 
a chaste head-dress of lace, he was so completely 
charmed that he could scarcely contain his feel¬ 
ings, and so, knowing himself a privileged per¬ 
son, he gave vent to them. 

“ It is just the exact style of thing to suit you, 
Polly,” he cried, enthusiastically. “Didn’t I 
always tell you that swelldom was your element T 
It suits you, you know. You always seem too tall 
for little rooms, and too—too—well, statuesque, 
and all that sort of thing, for ordinary surround¬ 
ings.” 

The young lady had not been enjoying her 
| new state and pomp for many days, before she 
| found her way back to Cicely’s parlor, and hav- 

I ing spent an evening with her friend, ended her 
visit with stirring up Capt. Gaston again. 

“ I hope, whenever Cicely comes to see me— 
and that must be often—you will come with her,” 
she said, just before she went away. “ I shall 
always like to see you.” And then, coloring 
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warmly, and looking a little awkward as she met 
his eyes, she gave him her hand, for the first 
time since the night upon which she had so cava¬ 
lierly told him that he had better remain at home. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“ Goaded to Confession." 

It really was surprising to sec how Polly ad¬ 
apted herself to circumstances, and how impos¬ 
sible it was to disturb her grave self-possession. 
As Teddy had admiringly remarked, “ swelldom" 
seemed to be her element, and became her. And 
what a success she was at Blank Square, to be 
sure ! What an admirable mistress she mode for 
the handsome house, and what a talent she de¬ 
veloped for rendering all things well-ordered. She 
could manage even Uncle Jack, who was disposed 
to be a trifle more blatant and consequential than 
usual in his ecstasy, and even Montmorenci, who 
was apt to feel herself overwhelmed. And how 
they missed her at the Prince’s, some of them 
even shedding tears over her, when she bade them : 
farewell. Old Buxton himself was reported to 
have wept, but how far that legend is true, it 
would be difficult to assume. Her first entertain¬ 
ment at Blank Square was given to her old friends 
and fellow-actors, and not one of them was left 
out, from old Buxton to the call-boy, who adored 
her, and sniffed audibly when Blathers, (thatcele- ; 
brnted tragedian) made a speech during supper, 
and proposed her health os “Pretty Polly P." 

“For," said Blathers, with feeling, “though 
oceans wide should between us roll, even though 
she should become the per-roud ber-ride of a de- 
ucal ke-oronet, and a de-iadem should rest upon 
her be*row, Pretty Polly P. would be Pretty Polly 
P. to our fe-aithful hearts to the last." With 
which touching sentiment, he sat down in triumph, 
and wiped his eyes with a white handkerchief of 
appalling size, scorning to conceal his emotion. 

Cicely was present at this entertainment, and 
so, of course, was Teddy Popham, who, I will 
remark, made himself immensely popular, as he 
always did; and Framleigh was there also. Polly, 
as hostess, was quite entrancing. She had never 
looked handsomer, or more statuesque in her life, 
than she did this night, in the simple, white mus¬ 
lin, with its elegant, yet unassuming trimmings of 
soft, web-like lace. She vied with her own car¬ 
nations—the carnations she wore in her hair and 
at her belt—in color, her eyes shone, and every 
vestige of that severe air melted away. She 
danced with her admirers, one after the other; she 
found partners for all the young ladies, and whist- 
tables for all the older ones; and showed herself 
withal ao tactfal and bewitching a hostess, that it 


was easy to comprehend why she had always been 
such a favorite. And among the rest she danced 
with Framleigh. During one of the waltzes, he 
caught sight of her standing a little apart from 
the rest, twisting a red carnation in her fingers, 
and looking quite as if she had forgotten herself 
and her guests for a moment; so he succumbed 
to a sudden impulse, and went to her, and waken¬ 
ed her from her reverie, by addressing her in the 
very words he had used on that eventful “ even¬ 
ing" of Mrs. Pomphrey’s. 

“Will you waltz with me?" he said. 

She started a little as she raised her eyes. 

“ Waltz?" she said, a trifle abstractedly. “ Oh, 

I beg pardon 1 I forgot. Yes, I will waltz?" 

He led her out among the dancers, and placed 
his arm around her waist. 

“It is a long time since that first waltz of 
ours," he said, as they whirled off. 

“ Not so long, really," she answered. “ But 
so many things seem to have happened since 
then. It was at Mrs. Pomphrey’s, where I went 
to act. That was the first time, too, that I had 
the pleasure of meeting Miss Dalrymple. By- 
the-by, Miss Dalrymple called upon me, this 
morning." 

She was very fond of trying to convince her¬ 
self that he was to marry Miss Dalrymple. He 
would be sure to do so, eventually, she always 
insisted mentally. He was not the sort of man to 
throw away fortune and position for the sake of 
a scruple. And yet, in spite of her inward de¬ 
termination, he had not yet made the slightest 
move toward marrying Miss Dalrymple; in fact, 
he was even so indiscreet, as to avoid her a little, 
and receive fewer cups of tea from her fair hands. 
So, on this occasion, he did not pursue the sub¬ 
ject of Miss Dalrymple, but began again, 

44 1 have never before had the opportunity to 
congratulate you," he said. 44 You must let me 
do so now." 

44 Wait until I have tried being rich for a year, 
and then congratulate me, if I am not tired of it," 
she said. “Perhaps, I shall be like the hatter I 
once read of, who mode a fortune; and then made 
himself ill with wishing for his work again; and 
at last was obliged to make hats to save his life. 
Perhaps I shall find I cannot live without the 
Prince’s and the foot-lights. But,” with a slight 
shrug of her shoulders, “ with me it will be dif¬ 
ferent. I shall be acting still, but on a new Btage. 
Playing the part of first walking lady—a part 1 
was not born to. I wonder it I shall not often 
find that I don’t even know my cues." 

Then she looked across the room, and nodded 
to Cicely, who was standing talking and listening 
; sweetly to the tragio Blathers, upon every linea- 
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ment of whose expressive countenance the most 5 
intense admiration and reverence was written. j 
“Look at Cicely now,” she said. “The part 1 
would come to her by nature—she would never \ 
forget her cues. Five thousand a year is what j 
one would naturally expect Fortune to bestow j 
upon Cicely. Why has it been given to me? j 
Why-?” And then she stopped herself ab¬ 

ruptly, and the fine, severe air of gravity fell 
upon her, all at once, like a mask. “ I beg par¬ 
don,” she said. “ What nonsense I am talking. 

Is not the time of that waltz a little slow?” j 
Framleigh really felt that he never was seen J 
to so poor advantage as when he was in this 
young lady’s presence. She was fond of making 
difficult speeches to him, when she addressed him 
at all, and of making sarcastic assertions concern¬ 
ing herself, which common politeness commanded 
him to contradict, without giving him the ghost 
of a chance to contradict them, since she gave 
him the impression that she was so completely 
indifferent, that gallant speeches would be at once 
absurd and officious. It was much to be regretted 
that the amiability of so charming a young crea¬ 
ture was not more above reproach. 

But as I have before said, he bore it patiently, 
even while he felt himself at a disadvantage. 
Perhaps it was Cicely who led him so often to the 
Blank Square establishment that winter, or, per¬ 
haps, he found it hard to resist temptation. He 
always accompanied Cicely in his visits, how¬ 
ever, and, accordingly, was placed in a somewhat 
dangerous position. Is it not a dangerous posi¬ 
tion fora man, who loves a delectable young crea¬ 
ture, to be frequently in that delectable young 
creature’s presence? To see her in her own 
household, to behold her charms, to thrill at the 
sound of her voice, to long to touch her hand, and j 
praise her fresh, sweet beauty, without being j 
permitted to do either? And this position was 
Gaston Framleigh ’b during these months. His 
bitter-sweet portion it was to stand and look on, 
while Miss Polly enacted her new roll in so apt 
and fascinating a manner. Of course, she became 
popular. Of course, society confessed her power 
at once. The heiress to five thousand a year was 
not to be ignored. Besides this, did not Mrs. 
Grundy speedily learn that this handsome young 
person was really a member of a most excellent 
family, a Scotch Bossitur, one of the Rossiturs of 
Ayrshire? Indeed, the story of her life made 
her all the more interesting. Her mother, Miss 
Alison Bossitur, had been disinherited in conse¬ 
quence of her sad mesalliance; and this, her daugh¬ 
ter, had actually supported herself, and that de¬ 
lightful. hospitable, old gentleman, her uncle, by 
her exertions upon the stage, which had, indeed, 


been most highly commendable. It was quite a 
pretty romance. And we must all know her! 

“ Charles, you must dance with Miss Pemberton, 
dear! Edgar, is it possible you have not been 
introduced yet? My dear Mrs. De Browne, you 
really must present me to the heroine of this 
touching little history.” 

It was thus society talked. And Polly was in 
great request consequently. She received call¬ 
ers; she received invitations; her programme, 
when she attended evening parties, was full, and 
pressed down, and running over. 

The youngest, and most imposing Miss Fits 
Bobynsonne, Beatrix, the blonde, who was just 
“out,” and had created no inconsiderable sensa¬ 
tion before her advent, sank immediately after it 
! into comparative insignificance. Young ladies, 

| who had the reputation of being wits, found their 
stars paling before her greater brilliance. She 
said wittier things than any of them, and, withal, 
could be more severe. Her taste was unexcep¬ 
tionable, and alas! for them, inimitable. Some 
of them had secretly hoped that she would be a 
trifle “ loud,” and theatrical, but she was not. 
Her dress was simple elegance itself, and so were 
her surroundings, though she was daring enough 
to hold to Montmorenci and Uncle Jack more 
firmly than ever. And as for those who attempt¬ 
ed to satirizo the peculiarities of that excellent 
couple, woe betide them ! Miss Polly’s fine eyes 
flashed lightenings upon them; her fine air over¬ 
awed them; her sharp, scathing wit beat them 
back into oblivion, and frightened them into igno¬ 
minious silence. She herself was afraid of no¬ 
thing, and was equal to any emergency. 

“A fellow cannot help admiring her,” cried 
Teddy Popham, enthusiastically. “ She takes a 
man by storm. There is something in her to ad¬ 
mire. See how she holds those young muffs at 
arm's length, and forces them to respect her. 
She did just the same tning, when she was only 
Pretty Polly P., at the Prince’s. They dare ad- 
; vance no farther then than they dare now. There 
; are not many women, who can control them, in 
; such a way. 

\ How could it be expected otherwise than that 
Framleigh should admire her with the rest, Bhould 
find his hidden passion growing stronger day by 
day, and rendering him at times very hopeless, 

> and desperate, and discontented indeed? Even 
| if she had looked upon him with favor—and he 
J was sure that she did not—pride itself would 
have forbidden him to make advances toward her. 
The tables were turned in these days, and it was 
Pretty Polly P. whom he had onoe patronized 
with frigid condescension, who held the reins of 
; power in her own hands. How could he dare to 
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sue for the favor of this handsome, high-spirited ! 
creature, upon whom he had once quite looked ! 
down? A penniless Captain of the Guards, who ! 
lived upon his pay, would be a nice match for 
her, forsooth! It was rather galling, too, to see 
these young whippersnappers dancing attendance 
upon her, filling up her programme, carrying her 
bouquet, picking up her fan, while he felt forced 
to stand nloof. 

“ Good evening, Capt. Framleigh,” she would 
say, when he came to her to ask for a dance, (for 
he found himself obliged to drift back again into 
society, to some extent, after his friends found 
Cicely out.) “ Good evening.” And she would 
hold out her fair hand, with the most graceful 
air imaginable. “ Cicely has been carried away, 
as usual, I see, before she ha3 had the chance to 
speak to any of us. A dance? Certainly, if I 
have one to spare. Waltz third ? Let me see— 
that belongs to Mr. Trelawney. And the fourth 
to Sir John, here. And the fifth. Ah, so sorry, 
but I have not a waltz left. But there is a 
quadrille here, towards the last, if we both re¬ 
main so long. You may have that.” 

And he was fain to content himself, and ap¬ 
pear grateful. But really, since the change of 
her fortune, Polly treated him better than she 
had been wont to do. His reception at Blank 
Square was always a kindly one, and now and 
then she even condescended to check herself, 
when she was on the point of making one of her 
most severe speeches. But disappointment and 
restless self-contempt made such a change in 
him, in spite of all ameliorating circumstances, 
that, at hist, even Teddy Popham found him out. 

“ You are not happy, old fellow,” he said to 
Gaston, one day. “You don’t look like your¬ 
self. You are getting old before your time, and 
you are losing your beauty. You ought to marry, 
and settle down.” 

“ Who shall I marry ?” demanded the Captain, 
coolly. 

“Why,” said Teddy, cheerfully, and with 
amiable discretion, “ there are lots of nice girls, 
you know. There’s the Dairymple, for instance. 
Why don’t you take her? The old boy would 
come to his senses then-” 

“ Popham,” interposed his friend, “ do you 
think the Dalrymple would take me, if I were to 
offer myself?” 

Teddy stared at him. He did not quite under¬ 
stand something in his tone. 

“Well, she seems to like you,” he answered. 
“ And there is nothing like trying, you know. 
And it certainly would be a good thing if you 
could regain your old prospects.” 

“ Even if I didn’t care a copper farthing for 
Vol. LXVI.—28 


the Dalrymple ?” commented Framleigh. “ So 
it would.” 

“ Well—no,” hesitated Teddy. “ I didn’t 
mean that, of course. I was taking it for grant¬ 
ed that you would learn to care for her. She— 
she’s confounded handsome, you see!” in an em¬ 
barrassed burst. 

“ I should not care the copper farthing for her 
if she was ten times as handsome as she is,” 
said Framleigh, and then, all at once, the truth 
blurted out in spite of him. “ There is only one 
woman on earth to me,” he said, bitterly. 

Teddy could hardly believe his ears. What! 
had it come to that ? 

“Only one woman on earth!” he said. “I 
don’t understand. I hadn’t thought of that.” 
And then, a sudden thought startling him, he 
began to falter, and stare at his friend, more 
amazed than ever. 

“There—there’s only one woman it could be, 
if it is not Diana Dalrymple,” he said. “ And 
yet I cannot believe-” 

“You may go on,” said Framleigh, flinging 
out his words quite irritably. “ You are going 
to guess aright, but I should have thought you 
might have seen. I thought I had been fool 
enough to betray it, long ago.” 

“It isn’t—no, it isn’t,” said Teddy. “Look 
here, Framleigh, it can’t be Polly P.” 

“ Isn’t, and can’t be,” repeated Framleigh. 
“ But it m, I tell you, and it is no other; and 
you may write me down an ass, for my pains.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“ A PIECE OF ADVICE.” 

When Teddy heard these words, he shook his 
head dubiously. 

“ Well,” he said, “I must confess, it looks pretty 
bad. She has always been so down on you, 
somehow or other, you see.” 

“Down on me!” cried his friend, laughing 
outright. “Down on me? I should think she 
was. And ‘ down on me’ is the only happy expres¬ 
sion which seems to convey the idea. Thank 
you, my boy.” And he dragged at his mus¬ 
tache with quite a ferocious air. 

He looked so savagely wretched over it, that 
Teddy felt impelled to offer an attempt at com¬ 
fort. “ But then you know,” he suggested, ra¬ 
ther feebly, “that is not such a bad sign, in 
some women. I have heard fellows say that it 
wasn’t a bad sign at all; and perhaps it isn’t; 
but—but,” with reluctance, “it is rather awk¬ 
ward that—well, that you didn’t seem to like her 
more—at first ” 

“Rather,” returned Framleigh, laconically. 
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and then his savage air came back upon him, and j ordinary mortals, Miss Dalrymple could never be, 
he turned upon his friend abruptly. “You don’t j but certainly she was very polite to Polly, in a 
suppose I am such a fool as to think of ever ask- ceremonious style. She had called upon her, at 
ing her to marry me now, do you ?” he demanded. \ an early day, carrying her mamma with her, and 
“ It will be rather hard on you, if you don’t!” j touching graciously upon their former acquaint- 
said Teddy. \ ance, and after the first call, she had managed 

Framleigh quite glared. Hard on him ! The S the rest with her usual admirable tact. Indeed, 
thought of it almost drove him mad. Just to \ her coolly-satisfied suavity inspired Framleigh to 
think of standing by, and watching some rascal j indulge in a sarcasm more than once, 
carry her off. Every man, who might chance to j “ You find Miss Pemberton a very charming 
rival him, was a “ rascal,” in his present frame friend?” he said to her one evening. 
o{ mind. j She went on with her tatting, serenely, as she 

“And,” added Teddy, “whatever you may j answered him, with the manner of the stateliest 


think now about not asking her to marry you, I 
am afraid you will find it harder to face than you 
fancy. It will get the better of you, some day, 
fight against it as you may; it will, I tell you. 

I have been through all that myself, you see; so 
I know. The fact is, there is only one thing 
could save you from it.” 

“And that?” said Framleigh. 

“ Oh, that is not to be thought of. It is going 
away somewhere—somewhere far enough off to 
make sudden coming back the next thing to im¬ 
possible—exchanging to India, or something of 
that kind.” 

Framleigh rose, and began to pace the floor, 
restlessly. 

“ And why is such a thing not to be thought 
of?” he demanded. “It is the best thing, after 
all, and, to tell the truth, I have thought of it 
often enough before in secret. I cannot stand this. 
And what you say is true. If I try to stand it, 

I shall make an Idiot of myself before I know 
what I am doing. Why isn’t it to be thought of? 
It is to be thought of. It-” 

“ It will bo rather hard on Cicely,” put in 
Teddy, gravely. 

Framleigh paused. Twelve months ago, he 
would soon have disposed of Cicely; but now he 
did not find it so easy. It would be rather hard 
upon her, to be sure, to be sent back to the bar¬ 
renness of “ Bareacres,” without so much as “ by 
your leave.” So, thinking of Cicely, he turned 
round to Teddy, his fire toned down into hag¬ 
gard weariness. 

“No,” he said. “It would not do, I see. I 
forgot about Cicely.” And there, for the time 
being, the matter ended. 

Among the many excellent and discerning peo¬ 
ple, who had begun to take a polite interest in 
Miss Polly, Diana Dalrymple ranked foremost. 
The romantic little history had quite touched her 
heart, it seemed. She told it to her friends, and 
related it to her masculine admirers, with quite a 
grace, when she sat at the marble-topped table, 
dispensing nectar. Effusive, after the manner of 


of misconstrued goddesses. 

“If you intend to be sarcastic, Gaston,” she 
said, “ I must submit of course. Pardon me for 
saying that I do find Miss Pemberton more agree¬ 
able than I anticipated.” 

“ It is astonishing how many people have made 
the same discovery of late,” said Framleigh. 

“ One may be deceived,” returned Miss Dal¬ 
rymple, with fine self-satisfaction. “If one has 
made a mistake, it is but just to acknowledge it.” 
And she went on with her work composedly. 

“ My dear Diana,” said Framleigh. “ Y'ou will 
never make a mistake.” 

After awhile, however, he began to see that 
Polly rather encouraged the intimacy, and he 
was anything but comfortable. lie never accept¬ 
ed an invitation to Blank Square without being 
sure of encountering Diana, and he never en¬ 
countered her without being mystified by Polly’s 
manner. 

Polly managed, in her character as hostess, to 
throw them together, and leave them together. 
She managed to place Framleigh at his cousin’s 
side, whenever there was an opportunity, and 
sometimes she even made opportunities. He 
could not understand it at all, at first; but when 
the truth did begin to dawn upon him, he was 
stung to the core. She was playing the part of 
a graciously indifferent friend to him. She took 
just enough cool interest in his fortunes to take 
an outsider’s plan to retrieve them. She knew 
that if he married Diana, the pomps and luxuries 
of Gaston Court would be his again; and so she 
thought he had better marry Diana, and she 
threw her into his path accordingly. Pleasant 
this, truly—pleasant, indeed 1 He almost made 
up his mind to remain at home; but, after raging 
inwardly for a week or so in solitude, he found 
he could not, and so ga*e way. 

And when he made his next visit, the climax 
was reached. Diana was not there, but Polly 
| was alone, and in a strange mood. She was cold 
and warm by turns, for an hour, and talked 
i much feverish nonsense, and, indeed, was so evi- 
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dently uncertain of herself, that he felt some¬ 
thing was going to happen. And something did. 
She led him into an artful conversation, talked to 
him about Cicely, and about “ Bareacres,” and, 
at last, led him to Boston Court, and, having be¬ 
trayed him into displaying something of warmth 
in describing its venerable beauties, fell upon 
him suddenly. 

It is a great pity that you should lose it,” 
she said. 

She was sitting upon an ottoman, holding a 
pretty screen of flamingo feathers between her¬ 
self and the fire; and when he turned to see what 
the unexpected ring of suggestion in her voice 
meant, he saw that her color was brighter than 
the blaze need have made it. 

41 You said once,” he answered her, “that in 
my place you would accept almost any alterna¬ 
tive-” 

“I said ‘any, not ‘almost any,’ ” commented 
Polly, coolly. 

“And you know,” he persisted, “what alter¬ 
native it has been left me to accept. Yes, I know 
you do.” 

“ I suppose I may as well admit that I do,” 
answered Polly. 

4 ‘ Thank you,” he said, his blood rising to a 
white heat. 

Polly began to wave her flamingo feathers, 
with a very unreadable expression in her eyes. 
She even frowned a little, and looked slightly 
severe. 

44 Why should it be so hard ?” she said. 41 Why 
should it seem so dreadful an alternative, to marry 
a beautiful woman whom everybody admires ? / 
do not see why, 1 must confess.” 

He was so heated and unsteady, and in so 
desperate a frame of miud, that he was actually 
imprudent enough to rise from his chair, and go 
toward her. 

44 Shall I tell you why ?” he demanded. “Shall 
I tell you why ?” 

She was obliged to drop her screen, and pick 
it up, and look at him with as cold and politely- 
interested a face as she could summon up. It 
would have been stupidity itself to try to avoid 
his glance. 

“ Yes,” she said. “N-no. Yes—No.” And 
then, all at once, at the sound of the door-handle 
turning, Bhe rose to her feet. 44 Good evening, Mr. 
Trelawny,” she said, with extreme gracious ness. 
And, to add to the pleasantness of his position, 
Framleigh found himself glaring at that most 
innocent young swell, with whom he stood al¬ 
most face to face. 

Awkward as it was, at the time, he was not 
sorry afterward that fate had so interposed, had 
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interposed to save him from betraying himself, 
as he had certainly been on the point of doing. 

The incident had proved that Teddy was right. 

It would be the next thing to impossible to keep 
within bounds. And was it not imperative that 
he should control himself? W T hat an indiffer¬ 
ence was this, which could give him such advice 
as she had given him ? She had never been kind 
to him, since their misunderstanding; she had 
often been haughty and severe; but this was 
cruel. Yes, cruelty itself, since she could not 
have been so blind as not to see the truth. The 
fact was, Capt. Gaston knew less of Miss Polly 
than her most distant acquaintance did, or, at 
least, he knew as little. He knew only that he 
had learned to love her, and that he was sure 
she regarded him with contempt, and both pride 
and love suffered so keenly through this know¬ 
ledge, that even his worst enemy might have 
pitied him. How tired he was of those informal 
winter-evening visits, before the spring came; 
and yet how impossible he found it to forego 
them altogether. He was more pallid and worn, 
by the end of the winter, than the most dissi¬ 
pated belle of the season. Cicely began to be 
quite anxious about him, and Teddy Popham, 
when spoken to upon the subject, shook his head 
gravely and mysteriously ; and even Polly at 
last condescended to observe to her friend, that 
Capt. Framleigh looked ill, and surely needed 
change of air. 

And at last, though quite through a trick of 
chanoe, he got change of air. There came to 
him one morning, at breakfast, a letter from 
Gaston Court, containing unexpected and ex¬ 
citing news. Mr. Gaston was ill—an apoplectic 
attack—and wished to see him at once. His law¬ 
yer wrote the letter, and intimated that there 
was a probability of a fatal termination to the 
illness. Certainly Framleigh’8 heart beat rather 
spasmodically, as he read this epistle. It might 
mean a great deal, and it must mean something, 
though he was by no means so sanguine os Cicely, 
who believed that it meant nothing else than 
that her idol was to be taken wholly into favor 
again. 

“ You must go at once,” cried this mercenary 
young creature. “ I will run and pack your 
valise, while you finish your breakfhSt. 1 can 
stay at Blank Square, Gaston, while you are 
away. Polly has often asked me, and I always 
refused, because I could not bear to leave you 
alone.” And she positively did run away, after 
pouring him out a second cup of coffee, leaving 
her own untouched, that there might not be a 
moment’s unnecessary delay. But when she 
came out of the bed-room, she was looking more 
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sober, and, indeed, was quite in a repentant 
mood. 

“ I’m afraid I—I am rather wicked and self¬ 
ish,” she said, naively. “ I am afraid I was not 
sorry for Mr. Gaston at all. I could not help 
feeling so glad that he was going to do you justice. 
He must be very lonely, poor old man, dying all 
alone. How cruel I was to be so mercenary, and 
think only of his money.” And she looked quite 
tearful over her own innocent iniquity. 

One can readily imagine how she confided in 
her friend, when she reached Blank Square, and 
how the two sat together, before the drawing¬ 
room fire, with their worsted work, and discus¬ 
sed the matter, though, taking all things into 
consideration, Miss Polly said very little, though 
she listened very well. 

“ 1 thought, when he paid the debts, that he 
must be softening a little,” said Cicely, “for, of 
course, it was he who paid them, though he did 
act so strangely afterward, and refuse to ac¬ 
knowledge doing it, even when Gaston wrote to 
thank him. You know no one else could have 
paid them, Polly. There wat no one else, in 
fact.” 

“ Of course there was no one else,” commented 
Miss Polly. “ No one else who could have taken 
sufficient interest in him.” 

“ No one in the world,” agreed Cicely, spread¬ 
ing her work out on her knee, and regarding it 
critically. And then she went on to enlarge on 
the various incidents which proved the person 
who paid the debts to have been Mr. Gaston, and 
no one else, and also to descant on the many per¬ 
fections of the beloved one, and his many gene¬ 
rosities to her unworthy self, and was so prettily 
grateful, and innocently in earnest, that Polly 
looked at her askant, from under her long, black 
lashes, and asked herself sternly how it hap¬ 
pened that she herself was not so tender and 
loving. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

“He is a Gentleman.” 

All that week, Cicely remained at Blank 
Square, and part of the next, reoeiving, in the 
meantime, only one brief, hurried note from her 
brother. Mr. Gaston was in great danger, and 
the end might come at any moment. He was very 
irritable, Framleigh wrote, very exacting, and not 
much altered. He had learned something, very 
singular, which he would tell Cicely on his return; 
and as for the rest, he did not appear at all san¬ 
guine as to the result of his visit. But his note 
was very affectionate, and so very satisfactory to 
the recipient, who, of course, showed it to Polly. 


On the following Thursday, however, the ab¬ 
sentee returned, and coming to Blank Square, 
was enthusiastically received by Cicely, who was 
sitting alone in the drawing-room, waiting for 
Polly and Montmorenci, who had gone out. 

“ At last !’ J she cried, when he came in. “ How 
glad I am, dear. But you are paler than ever, 
Gaston, and look quite worn out. Sit down and 
rest, and tell me about it when you feel less 

tired. Ah! Gaston-” faltering suddenly, as 

she met his haggard eyes. “You have bad 
news.” 

He made a very poor attempt to smile. 

“It is not good news,” he said. “You know 
I was hardly sanguine about it. It is all over, 
Cicely, as far as my hopes are concerned. We 
need cling to shadows no longer.” 

The tears rushed to Cicely’s eyes, in spite of 
her efforts. 

“Is—is he dead?” she ventured. 

“No,” was the answer “Not yet. That is 
the worst. We have quarreled again, Cicely; or, 
rather, I think I may say, I have displeased Mr. 
Gaston again, since the anger was on his side, 
and not on mine.” 

“ How did it happen ?” she asked, in a dropped 
voice, the tears falling over her cheeks, as she 
looked at the fire, and thought how dull the 
future appeared, and how hard it would be for 
her hero to bear it Ah, how cruel fate had been 
to him 1 

He hesitated a moment, before he answered 
her. It was, upon the whole, rather a delicate 
and difficult query to reply to. 

“ It was the old condition we disagreed about,” 
he said, somewhat awkwardly. “I could not 
accept the alternative he offered.” 

“The alternative!” exclaimed Cicely. “Gas¬ 
ton!” 

“ The alternative was Diana Dalrymple,” he 
returned, quite flushing. 

“ He wanted you to marry her I” 

Gaston bent his head. 

She put out her loving hand, and caught his, 
in a tender pressure. 

“ And you did not think you could care enough,” 
she cried. “ And were too generous to ask her 
to be your wife, unless you could—even for the 
sake of gaining Gaston Court, and all that money. 
Oh, Qaston! how proud I am of you! What other 
man would have been so honorable and gene¬ 
rous ?” 

She spoke in innocent, admiring ecstasy. And, 
indeed, she believed, quite sincerely, that no 
other man could have been; and that this faulty 
brother of hers had no peer on earth. 

Perhaps it was this very naivetf of hers which 
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won from Framleigh the confession which he had $ 
so unexpectedly made to Teddy Popham. She j 1 
was so fond of him, and always so grateful for f i 
his confidences, and again he felt so worn out i 
with his conflict. “ Why should he not tell her c 
his secret?'’ he said to himself. So, in a moment t 
more, it was revealed. i 

“ If I had married Diana Dalrymple,” he said, < 
wondering if she would understand him. “If 
I had married Diana Dalrymple, I should have lost ; 
more than Gaston Court—I should have lost the ■ 
right to lov£ the woman, who is more to me than : 
a score of such fortunes could be.” ; 

She understood him in an instant, though, since j 
that night when he had first mentioned Polly, \ 
she had been often baffled and mystified. i 

“And that woman is Polly!” she cried out, | 
piteously, because she felt his case to be so hope- i 
less a one. “ It is Polly, for whom you have 
sacrificed all your hopes; and Polly is the only 
person who is severe and unjust toward you !” 

“ Which proves me to have been disinterested,” 
he answered, with a still weaker attempt at a 
smile! “Yes, Cicely, it is Polly, and I have 
thrown away the substance for her shadow’s 
sake.” 

There was a silence then, in which Cicely cried 
softly over him, holding his hand, and admiring 
him, and wondering in secret how it was possible ; 
that Polly could be so blind and stony of heart; : 
so blind as not to see; so stony-hearted as to be 
able to resist so many perfections and glorious 
attributes. It was Framleigh who ended the 
pause. 

“ But the strangest part of the story iB yet to 
come,” he said. “ I had almost forgotten to te’l 
you. Mr. Gaston denies all knowledge of the 
debts having been paid. He declared, almost in¬ 
dignantly, that he had had nothing whatever to 
do with the matter, and had returned my letter 
unopened, because he did not choose to engage 
in a correspondence.” 

Cicely regarded him in utter amazement. 

“ But who could have done it, if he did not ?” 
she exclaimed. “There is no one else. Polly 
and I only said so the other day. Are you sure 
that he meant what he said?” 

“ I am quite sure,” was the answer. 44 He was 
sufficiently in earnest to be quite irritable at the 
idea of my fancying that he had been guilty of 
such a weakness, as he evidently considered it. 
It was not Mr. Gaston, whoever else it may have 
been.” 

There was the end of Cicely’s building of fhir 
castles. They fell into the dust now in good 
sooth; and they buried all her high hopes with 
them. 


When her brother left her, as he did before 
Polly returned, she went back to her place by the 
fire, and cried over the fading of her dreams, 
most piteously. Oh, how dreadful it all was, in¬ 
deed ! And “ poor Gaston—poor fellow !” The 
tears running over her pretty cheeks, at such a 
rate, that her nice, little handkerchief was quite 
damp. 

Everybody was cruel and unjust to him; even 
Polly, who was so kind to other people, and for 
whom he had so nobly sacrificed all. She almost 
felt as if She had no right to love Polly so much 
herself, though how she was to help it she could 
not tell. Was it possible that Polly could let 
things go on in this way still, and in the end could 
be so adamantine of soul as to marry somebody 
else? Oh, it must not be! It could not be! 
Could she not say something to Polly, which, 
without actually betraying Gaston, would make 
her friend see the truth—just guess at it ? Poor 
Gaston indeed ! Ah, she knew very well how it 
was. If Polly had been poor, it would have been 
different; but he was too proud to speak now, 
when this horrible money stood between them. 

And she wept afresh, and even worked herself 
into an inconsistent little fever of half conscience- 
stricken anger against Polly; and when that 
: young lady came in from her shopping tour, 

;j Cicely rather surprised her with her dampness 
;j of appearance, and the tearful flush on her soft 
cheeks. 

“It is all at an end,” she said, the minute 
Polly sat down. “ ne has come back.” 

Polly started, but managed to recover herself. 

44 He?” Bhe said. 44 Oh, you mean your bro¬ 
ther. Has he, indeed ? And Mr. Gaston? He 
is dead, I suppose.” 

Cicely shook her head. 

44 No,” she answered. 44 He was not when 
Gaston left him, though the doctors said ho could 
'! not recover. He quarreled with Gaston again, 
and would not even let him stay, he was so 
i; angry.” 

44 He must be an amiable old gentleman,” 
commented Polly, irreverently. “ What was it 
all about, Cicely ?” 

Cicely's eyes fixed themselves on the grate, 
i and she began to play with her handkerchief, 
i nervously. She did not look at Polly, 
r “He wanted him to—to marry—Diana Dal- 
, rymple,” she said, with a tremor in her grave 
> voice. 

Polly started, that time, and did not recover 
• herself, though she made a creditable effort, as 
l soon as the traitorous start was over, 
i 44 Well,” she said, “that was easy enough, 
wasn’t it? Why didn’t he promise to do it?” 
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too selfish, and too cold.” And before her be¬ 
wildered young friend bad lime to reply to her 
in a word of defence, indeed could do more than 
gasp for breath, and stare at her lovely, haughty, 
impassioned face, this disdainful and extraordi¬ 
nary young woman turned about, and walked 
grandly out of the room with the air and de¬ 
meanor of a tragedy-queen in a play. 

ever I may have said about it, of course, I know l . - 

that she would,” with.some fine disdain. j CHAPTER XV. 

Perhaps it was this fine disdain which made \ “ It was Pbettt Polly.” 

Cicely’s emotion get the better of her. She j And while all this was going on, the subject 
raised her head, and looked her friend full in s under discussion was paying a visit to Teddy 
the face, curving her slender neck prettily. ! Popkarn. 

“ He is a gentleman,” she said. “ And,” but j Teddy greeted his friend with effusion. It was 
here her momentary courage failed her. “ And j a good-natured habit of his to greet all his friends 
he cares for some one else,” 6he added, a pa- with effusion; but Framleigh, being his Damon, 
thetic little sob catching her up, and quite alter- j received a warmer welcome than all the rest, 
ing her tone. j He met that gentleman with open arms, so to 

Tolly turned absolutely pale. She was in as «pcak; sprang out of his arm-chair, when his 
excitable a frame of mind as Cicely, with her name was announced ; tossed his book across the 
starts, and flushes, and pallor. room, and advanced to receive him, amid a cloud 

“Then,” she demanded, loftily, “ why doesn’t i of cigar-smoko.' 
he marry the somebody else?” “No end of glad to see you, old fellow,” he 

Why she should have been so lofty, it would cried, shaking his hand stormilv. “ I am, really, 
have been hard to say, unless for the rather fool- Come in, have a seat, and a weed. Some first- 
ish reason that she always was lofty, when she class weeds here. Now tell us the news. You 
spoke of Capt. Framleigh. know whether it has all come right or not, and 

“ It is because he is a gentleman that he can- whether the old boy has done the straight* 
not,” cried Cicely, in a little burst of feeling and j forward thing. But of course he has—of course: 


The tears were so near the surface, that Cicely’s j 
eyes began to fill, and her lip commenced to ; 
quiver. 

“Because he—is too—too honorable,” she 
faltered. 

Polly glanced at her, uneasily. 

“Why should he be?” she asked. “Diana 
would accept him, at any minute. And what- ; 


anger against Polly’s coldness, commingled. “It 
is because he is poor, and because ho is hon¬ 
orable. He has not even asked her, and he 
never will, for she is more fortunate than he is. 
And—and there are circumstances under which 
a gentleman cannot speak with honor, and so he 
must suffer in silence, as my poor darling will.” 
And she laid her sweet face down, and sobbed 
aloud. 

But, strange to say, Polly was not outwardly 
moved, even by this, which would have touched 
her inexpressibly, under some circumstances. 
She seemed to have turned quite cold and still, 
and her great, dark, gray eyes were lighted with 
a curious, steady fire. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ I see now. He is too proud 
to speak. He is more proud than loving. He 
must save his pride if he loses hi^ love. And 
this woman whom he pretends to love—why, he 
has no thought for her. He dees not care for her 
enough to see thut she might suffer too. All the 
pain must be on his side, forsooth ; all the sacri¬ 
fice—everything. lie does not see that she may 
bear her part, and if she does—what of that? 
The Framleigh pride is safe, and what does it 
matter for the rest ? * A gentleman !* ‘too hon¬ 

orable 1’ ‘ too poor !’ It is too proud, I tell you, 


j he could do nothing else.” 

Framleigh threw himself into a chair, and took 
a cigar. 

“ Thanks,” he interposed. “ Much obliged. 
But don’t congratulate yet, young man. Control 
your transports. Hero’s the news. You can 
have it in three words—I’m a beggar.” 

And then, as soon as Teddy’s excitement had 
abated, he told his story, just as ho hod told it to 
Cicely. 

There was no denying that Teddy looked un¬ 
easy under it. He fidgeted, and puffed, and 
| listened, and listened, and fidgeted, and pnffed, 
and when it was all over, he broke out, looking 
positively guilty. 

“ Well,” he said, “ it’s a bad look-out, and no 
mistake. But—but, when I come to think of 
the matter coolly, I never quite saw his drift in 
\ paying these bills in that queer way.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Framleigh, “ he never 
paid them.’’ 

Teddy almost jumped out of his seat, and then 
he flushed nervously. 

“ Never paid them ?” he repeated. “ He 
didn’t? Never paid them? Then—then, who 
did ?” 

“That is what I want to know,” remarked 
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Framleigh, looking at him, questioningly. “That 
is what I came here to ask.” 

He saw then that the idea which had taken 
root in his mind, within the last few hoars, was 
not without foundation ; for Teddy flinched so 
visibly at this, that his ignorance showed itself 
the poorest pretence in the world. 

44 But why-” he began. 

“ Because,” interrupted Framleigh, 44 you can 
tell me. You know—no one better. Come, own 
up, my generous old fellow.” And he rose, and 
came to the easy-chair, with outstretched hand. 
“ U is useless to try to hide it. Y’ou did it your¬ 
self.” 

But this was worse than ever. Teddy jumped 
up, this time excitedly, in most emphatic dis‘ 
sent. 

“No, no,” he cried, “I didn’t, on honor, 
Framleigh—I didn’t. You never made a greater 
blunder in your life; though I was willing 
enough, the Lord knows/ I hadn’t the money, 
you know. I wouldn’t take the credit of it, for 
all I own.” 

Framleigh stared at him, surprised. 

««Then who did ?” he burst forth, a trifle irri¬ 
tably. “ For pity’s sake tell me. You know, I 
see.” 

“ 1 daren’t tell you,” protested Teddy. “ It’s 
a secret, and I only found it out by the merest 
accident, and I oughtn't to say a word about it. 
If I did,” despairingly, “she would never for¬ 
give me. You know, yourself, she has got the 
deuce of a temper, when she's soured.” 

“She?” exclaimed Framleigh, turning pale, 
and falling back apace. “Shel Who is shef” 

“She?” stammered the badgered Teddy, wildly. 
“ Did I say she ? Oh, the deuce 1 It’B all out, 
then. But, it’s too bad, Framleigh; it is, I 
declare!” 

Framleigh was as pale as his friend was flushed. 

“ Popham,” he said, “you must tell me, I 
insist.” 

So Teddy gave it up. 

“ I suppose I must,” he answered, driven into 
a most desperate corner. “I as good as told you, 
when I said 4 she,’ like a fool. I couldn’t take 
that back, you know. It was Pretty Polly P.” 

That was enough. Framleigh fairly staggered. 
He had fancied that he had become almost hard¬ 
ened to the blows Fortune had aimed at his pride 
with such pertinacity of late. But here was a 
blow he had not looked for. He was so Btrongly 
agitated, that Teddy’s pity began to be touched 
with alarm. 

“ Sit down, Framleigh,' he said. 44 You look 
quite queer, old fellow. I did not think you 
would be so badly hit as this.” 


But he was more “badly bit” than even Teddy 
thought. When he sot down, he uttered some¬ 
thing like a groan. 

“And so I owe all this to her!” he said. 
“Though why I should, what impulse prompted 
her, I cannot understand. There are few women 
who would have been generous enough to do such 
a thing, so delicately, God knows; but then there 
are few women like her!” And then he broke 
out almost fiercely. “What does it mean?” ho 
demanded. “Why did she do it?” 

Teddy shook his head gravely. 

“Women are hard to understand, and it is 
harder to keep up with Polly than with the rest 
of them,” he said. 

“ There is only one motive she could have had,’ * 
said Framleigh. 44 She did it for Cicely’s sake. 
She is very fond of Cicely.” 

But Teddy did not receive this view of the case 
as unreservedly as might have been expected of 
him. He knocked the ashes from the end of his 
cigar, with a reflective air, and shook his head 
again. 

11 \"es,” he admitted. “ It’s true she’s fond of 

Cicely; but- Well, as I said before, Polly’s 

hard to understand.” 

| He was very reluctant to explain how he had 
[ gained his information; but Framleigh gathered 
i something of the truth by degrees. 

| “ You see,” he said, “ I found out, by chance, 

! that this money of hers came into her possession, 
some weeks before we heard anything about it, 
and I could not help wondering why she had kept 
it so quiet. I was sure she must have had a mo¬ 
tive, and then several things I had noticed at the 
time flashed across my mind, and I began to com¬ 
pare dates, and then one day, when I called, I 
found her lawyer with her, and as I entered the 
room I caught a few hurried last words. Y’our 
name, and then something about Burroughs", and 
then Polly saying, in her most authoritative style, 

4 He must think it was Mr. Gaston.* And so I 
was sure, and naturally couldn’t keep my face 
straight, when you said you had discovered that 
he had nothing to do with it.** 

There was a silence of a few minutes, in which 
Framleigh s face set itself into new lines of hag- 
gardness; Jbut at length he rose from his chair, 
almost mechanically. 

“ It was for Cicely’s sake she did it," he said. 
And then he turned to Teddy, anxiously. 44 \*ou 
will let me thank her?” he added. 14 1 can do so 
without betraying you. You must let me speak, 
Popham. It would be cruel to demand utter 
silence of me now,” flushing violently. “ I could 
not bear it.” 

44 Well,” said Teddy, driven to his wits end, 
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but ready to sacrifice himself, with his usual 
generosity, rather than sacrifice his friend, “if 
there is no other way out of it, I suppose I must 
submit; but try and spare me as much as pos¬ 
sible.” 

“ She shall never hear your name in connection 
with the subject,” was the answer. “ Thanks!” 

“What!” exclaimed Teddy. “You are not 
going to her now.” For Framleigh had taken 
his hat. 

“ Yes, now. I am not in the mood to wait.” 

So he went, and though, in his miserable ex¬ 
citement, he was almost unconscious of existence, 
he found his way back to Blank Square, startling 
the footman with his haggard face, and, asking 
for Miss Pemberton, was shown up stairs into the 
drawing-room, where Polly was standing by the 
mantel-piece, looking down at Cicely, who was 
seated upon her ottoman, on the hearth. 

Both turned round, when his name was an¬ 
nounced, and Cicely got up, looking at him, won- 
deringly. Really, there was something to won¬ 
der at, both in his face and in his manner. Polly 
would have given him a most stately greeting, 
but he would have none of it. lie passed the 
stateliness by, and spoke out upon the subject of 
his errand at once. 

“I have come,” he said, “to thank you for 
your generosity.” 

It was useless to adopt an air of proud sur¬ 
prise. She saw that she had been betrayed, but 
though she became first red, and then white, she 
would not acknowledge that she understood, at 
first. 

“My generosity!” she exclaimed. “I was 
not aware-” 

“Gaston!” cried Cicely. “What has she 
done?” 

“ She has made me her debtor,” he answered. 
“And, as it was done for your sake, Cicely ; you 
must thank her too. It was she who paid the 
money we fancied had come from Mr. Gaston.” 

“ Oh, Polly !” said Cicely. ‘ Oh, Polly, dear!” 
She flew to her, and hung round her neck, with 
one slender arm caressing her, with tears of 
ecstasy and gratitude. 

So Polly was fain to submit. The tears started 
to her eyes, too, as they would have started to the 
eyes of any affectionate young person, whose fate 
it was to be cried over sweetly by the friend she 
loved. And yet she endeavored to sustain her 
character as a stony-hearted young woman. 

“ I do not know where you can have learned 
this,” she said to Framleigh. “You will, at least, 
give me credit,” grandly, “for having intended 
it to be a secret.” 

“ I learned it, by chance,” he answered. “ You 


have not been betrayed by any one in whom you 
have placed confidence. I only made the dis¬ 
covery a few minutes ago.” 

“ And we never thought of you,” said Cicely. 
“ You always seemed to dislike Gaston so much, 
you know, dear.” 

Framleigh’s eyes met the handsome, dark, gray 
ones, and Polly flushed to her forehead. Then, 
overcome by some generous impulse, she held out 
her hand, and let him take it. 

“Perhaps I was not exactly just,” she ad¬ 
mitted, with the manner of the most charming of 
queens, deigning to make terms. “ I thought I 
had cause to disiike him, and it is not easy for 
me to forgive; but—but I do not think I disliked 
him as much as I seemed to.” 

Cicely could bear it no longer. She lifted her 
face from her friend’s shoulder, and looked at 
her brother. 

“ Gaston,” she said, trembling all over, “ if you 
would only tell her the truth. She will listen, I 
am sure. Oh, she must have seen—she must 
know. I should have known, long ago, if I had 
been in her place; and I am not nearly so clever 
as she is. Polly, you will listen, w’on’t you. Oh, 
Polly!” The words bursting from her in an un¬ 
controllable little passion of sympathy and love 
for them both. “Itw'as for you he gave up Gas¬ 
ton Court—it is you he loves!” And the moment 
the words had left her lips, she flew out of the 
room like a frightened fawn. 

Truly it was a difficult position. Polly had 
never confronted so difficult a one, even upon the 
stage, in the old theatrical days. For one silent 
moment each looked at the other, and then Fram- 
lcigh spoke, tremulously, but with proud hu¬ 
mility. 

“ You must forgive her,” he said. “ You must 
forgive me!” 

But the climax was reached, and even Miss 
Polly must be carried away by the prevailing ex¬ 
citement. Her scornful eyes forgot to be scorn¬ 
ful, her slight figure forgot its disdain, her eyes 
sparkled with a strange touch of emotion. 

“Then it is true?” she demanded. “You gave 
up Gaston Court and all your hopes for me?” 

lie bowed his head ; and oh me! how she was 
cut to the heart, all at once, by the grave, yet 
hopeless dignity of his gesture! Was this the 
tranquil, languid, frigid “swell,” w'hose air of 
the grande seigneur had so angered her long ago? 

“ And yet,” she faltered, trying to hold her 
own, and front him bravely, and yet feeling that 
she quivered in every nerve, “and yet, while 
you could give up all this for me, you are too— 
too proud. Yes, too proud to—to be open with 
me!” 
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“What?” he cried. “Nay, be just to me. ; 
Have I the right to speak? Have I-” 

“You have not spoken yet,” she said, forget¬ 
ting herself. 

“ I knew that I had incurred your displeasure,” 
he said. “I thought that I had won your dislike 
and distrust. I have nothing to offer you but ] 
my love, though God knows that is strong enough ] 
to have almost driven me mad with despair 1 I j 
am not worthy of you-!” ; 

“You have given up all the world offered you, : 
for my sake,” she interposed. “ I have been hard 
and unjust toward you; I would not own to 
myself that I had forgiven you; but I—but 

And just as suddenly as she had done every¬ 
thing else, she turned round, and laying her face 
upon the hand, with which she had held to the 
mantel-piece, she ended in impetuous tears. 

It was not for Cicely’s sake that she had paid 
the money, she acknowledged afterward. It 
was because she had cared more for him than 
she would have confessed to herself, and in her 
secret heart she dreaded that he would go away 
and be quite lost to her. She had cared for him 
even while she had been most severe and contempt¬ 
uous. She (but it was long before she confessed 
this,) had even cared for him, a little, when she 
had prohibited his visits at the little house; and 
it was because she had found herself beginning to 
care for him a little that she had done so. All 
her satirical speeches and scornful stings had 
been nothing but the result of her own anger at 
her own weakness. And really this must have 
been true, because, immediately after that inter¬ 
view, in which she had so seriously betrayed 


herself, it was observed by Teddy Popham that 
she was as sweet-tempered and serenely-natured 
as she had ever been, even in the days of Pretty 
Polly P. and the Prince’s. 

But the oddest part of the denouement was that 
connected with the Gaston property. Perhaps 
Mr. Gaston relented, or perhaps he had been 
careless, and had neglected arranging his affairs 
until it was too late; but, however that might 
have been, by some trick of fortune, our hero’s 
sacrifice turned out to have been superfluous, 
for, in less than a week after his engagement, he 
received a legal letter, which stated that as Mr. 
Gaston, of Gaston Court, had died without a will, 
the property would of course fall to the next 
male heir, Gaston Framleigh himself. 

Immediately after her cousin's marriage, Diana 
Dalrymple’s engagement was announced. She 
made a good match, and is the handsomest of mat¬ 
rons. But she was not fond of the Framleighs, 
and found herself obliged to refuse the invita¬ 
tion to Cicely’s marriage with the honorable 
j Teddy, which occurred a few months after the 
; Captain’s. 

“They are distant relations,” she was wont to 
say, composedly, to her friends, “ but we don’t 
know much of each other. Gaston was very 
wild—got into debt, you know, and all that sort 
; of thing; and was even disinherited by old Mr. 

: Gaston of the Court, though he managed to get 
the property afterward, through his uncle’s dy- 
; ing without a will. He knew a great many dis- 
| reputable people, too, and made a shockingly low 
; marriage—a girl off the boards, you know, a 
; dancer, or something. The men actually used to 
call her “ Pretty Polly P.” 


PLAYING AT CROQUET 

BY MRS. O. W. WHITE. 


We had an introduction, 

I scarce remember bow*; 

She sw ept a graceful curtsy, 

I made my lowest bow; 

’Twas on the law*n it happened, 
We stood, a party gay, 

With mallets duly waiting, 

All ready for “ Croquet,” 

A shower of silken ringlets, 
Like golden sunbeams fell, 
Around her form of beauty, 
And wove a magic spell. 

Her eyes were of the azure, 
That marks a summer day, 
My heart she quickly captured, 
While playing at ** Croquet.” 


At picnics, hope, and parties, 

As oft it chanced we met, 

I still got moro entangled, 

In love’s bewildering net; 

For hearts, like balls, are sometimes 
Hit, when they’re not “ in play 
And many a hope has vanished, 
When beaten at “Croquet.” 

At last I dared to ask her, 

If she would change her name. 
The witch, she flashed for answer, 

“ If you can win the game P’ 

And when ray pet was vanquished, 

I kisstMi a tear away; 

And that was how I won her, 

While playing at “ Croquet” 
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BY JEANIB T. GOULD 

“ A score of them ?” said Mrs. Fitzhugh Des¬ 
mond, the scarlet feather in her turban vibrating 
indignantly, as she spoke. “A score of them, 
indeed ! I can count the girl's lovers by dozens. 
Yes, at five-and-twenty, she is Veronica Desmond 
still. I got into a famous rage with her, this 
morning. Senator Huntley, (the man who owns 
a silver mine out in Nevada, you know,) followed 
us on from Washington for the express purpose 
of proposing to her; and I know what young 
Van Horn’s intentions are, provided she gives 
him half a chance; beside which there is Lyle 
Stanhope. Now, will you believe it, when I 
asked her which of the three she meant to ac¬ 
cept, she quietly informed me that she had 
not the smallest intention of marrying any of 
them !” 

Mr. Hardenburg, a handsome, well-preserved 
bachelor of sixty, leaned back in his chair, and 
indulged in a hearty laugh. 

44 Veronica is charming,” ho said. “I always 
study her as a curious psychologial problem.” 

44 A problem !” echoed Mrs. Desmond. 44 She’s 
no business to be anything but a woman.” 

44 Then you do not allow that the two arc 
identical?” 

44 Nonsense,” quoth Mrs. Desmond. 44 Go, and 
talk ail that stuff to Veronica ; my day for it is 
over. But I wish you would give her a hint 
about Lyle Stanhope. Think what a match that 
would be. Why, he’s the eldest son of Sir Chaudos 
Stanhope, and the baronetcy is more than two 
hundred years old.” 

44 Where is Veronica, by the way?” said Mr. 
Hardenburg. 

14 Down in the library, refusing somebody, no 
doubt,” said Mrs. Desmond, grimly. 

44 Well, suppose I go down, and stop that,” 
said Mr. Hardenburg. 

He smiled to himself, as he went down the 
stair-case, at the novel idea of his preventing 
anything Veronica wished to do. Veronica, who 
had been his pet and darling ever since she was 
ten years old. 

Mrs. Desmond was right in her surmise, for 
one of the two inmates of the library looked 
flushed and annoyed, as Mr. Hardenburg opened 
the door. But Veronica rose with both hands 
extended, and was so warm in her greeting that 
8 enator Huntley, the other occupant, was imrne- 
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diately seized with unreasoning jealousy of the 
new comer. 

She was more beautiful than ever, Mr. Harden¬ 
burg thought, as he looked at her. When you 
paused to criticise Veronica’s beauty, the first 
idea which occurred to the observer was its en¬ 
tire harmony. The proudly-poised head, with 
its soft, light-brown hair; the delicate, creamy 
complexion, with its faintest tinge of color; the 
rounded, dimpled chin; the firm mouth; the 
deep, violet eyes, shaded by dark lashes; all 
these left nothing to be desired. It was a charm¬ 
ing face, and yet a tantalizing one; certainly not 
cold ; but still a face that balded you, from the 
high-bred reticence in every line of it. 

Veronica presented the gentlemen to each 
other, wheeled up a chair for her old friend, 
and, seating herself, playfully demanded what he 
had been about all winter. 44 For you can’t think 
how much we wanted you in Washington,” said 
she. 44 Account for yourself, pray.” 

And while Mr. Hardenburg did as he was bid, 
Veronica pulled out of her dainty work-table a 
mass of gold and blue silks, and began to weave 
them deftly into some sort of feminine fancy- 
work. 

• 4 We used to wonder, in Washington,” said 
the Senator, directly, 44 why Miss Desmond was 
always knitting something marvelously pretty— 
like this,” and he touched the blue mass cau¬ 
tiously. 44 Capt. Vaughan, of the Engineers, got 
off* a remark about it, one day. He said it al¬ 
ways put him in mind of Penelope’s web—be¬ 
cause it was never finished.” 

Mr. Hardenburg happened to be looking at 
Veronica, and, to his surprise, the delicate color 
flushed up over the girl’s cheeks and brow ; the 
Senator’s random shaft had evidently struck 
some chord which vibrated. 

4 ' I am like the old woman who had a preju¬ 
dice against seeing anything wasted, even time,” 
said Veronica. *• And this piece of work cer- 
tainly needs Penelope’s patience,” and she held 
the cobweb-like mass up to the light, for their 
inspection. But Mr. Hardenburg fell to pon¬ 
dering what the blush could possibly mean, and 
decided that he must inquire about this Capt. 
Vaughan. 

After a few moments, the Senator took his de¬ 
parture with an air o* dqjection, (which, con- 
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sidering his ordinary pompousness, was rather 
comical to witness,) and then Mr. Hardenburg 
thought that his hour for catechising Veronica 
had come. 

“Veronica,” he began, somewhat gravely. 
But she slipped a slender hand in his, with a 

44 Don’t,” she said. 44 I know what grandmam- 
caressing look which quite disarmed him. 
ma has been saying. Are you deserting me, 
Cousin Everard ? Do you want me to go away 
and leave yon?” 

44 You’re a witch,” said Mr. Hardenburg. “I 
confess I came down primed with all sorts of ex¬ 
cellent arguments in favor of-” 

“The silver mine, or the baronetcy?” inter¬ 
rupted she. “ Make your mind easy about the 
first. I do not adrftire Nevada.” 

14 And the Englishman?” questioned Mr. Har¬ 
denburg. 

41 Cousin Everard,’* said the girl, quietly, 44 1 
am just the least bit of an enthusiast in my own 
fashion; I do not love him, and I will not marry 
any one for the mere sake of getting married.” 

And to Mr. Hardenburg’s infinite amazement, 
a tear splashed down upon his hand, as she laid 
her soft cheek against hi9. 

When Mr. Hardenburg, soon after, rose to leave, 
he said, 

44 1 want your permission, by-the-by, to present 
a friend of mine to you, this evening, at the 
opera.” 

44 Old, or young?” she questioned, gayly. 

44 Younger than I am, at any rate. I want you 
to like him, Veronica. He has been living in 
China, for the last four or five years; he’s the 
finest fellow I know.” 

For the second time, that morning, the pink 
flush glowed all over Veronica’s face; and Mr. 
Hardenburg went away puzzled at such an un¬ 
usual circumstance. 

As for Veronica, she stood, for a moment, pre¬ 
cisely where he left her, rolling and unrolling 
the bright-hued silks, with a curious smile. Then 
she walked across the room, and surveyed her¬ 
self in the mirror with the utmost gravity. 

44 1 wonder if ‘Penelope’ kept her beauty all 
those years?” said she, softly. “Five years are 
but a fraction of twenty, yet such looks as Heaven 
gave me, I have still. Five years! Am I sacri¬ 
ficing my youth to an idea? How grandmamma 
would sneer at me, if she knew, and yet, and 
yet-” 

But here the violet eyes overflowed, and Ver¬ 
onica had to master herself, before she ventured 
up stairs to meet Mrs. Desmond. 

Campanini had just finished singing one of his 
sweetest solos, when Mr. Hardenburg, accom¬ 


panied by another gentleman, entered Mrs. Des¬ 
mond’s box, that evening. Under cover of the 
“bravas,” Mr. Hardenburg introduced his com¬ 
panion to the old lady, and then, turning sud¬ 
denly, Kenneth Mackensie saw the charming face 
he had been dreaming about for years. 

“ I think that Mr. Mackensie and I hardly need 
to be presented to each other,” said Veronica, 
bending forward, graciously, as she spoke. 

For once, Mr. Hardenburg was baffled. How 
could he tell that every nerve in the girl’s body 
was tingling with her violent effort for self-con¬ 
trol, or that the slender hand she placed in Ken¬ 
neth’s was trembling so much that she made 
her salutation of the shortest possible duration. 
Could it be that five long years had passed since 
she had looked up into those earnest eyes, or 
heard the quiet voice say, in precisely the same 
tones as now, and with a little lingering on the 
pronoun that .made the word almost a caress, 
44 Are you quwfe well, to-night?” 

Veronica drew her chair a little into the sha¬ 
dow as she answered him. 

“Did you finish your picture last evening?” 
she said. 

Kenneth Mackensie smiled. “ How deftly you 
take up the thread of old times,” he said. “I 
should think we were sitting on the beach at 
Quogne again; the shouting of the excited public 
down stairs hardly conveys an idea of the sea, 
however. The picture? I have painted several 
since then, Miss Desmond; but that one”—he 
hesitated—“circumstances have prevented my 
ever completing.” 

44 You will tell me the ‘circumstances,’ some 
day, perhaps,” she said, gently, with a soft, sweet 
smile. 44 In the meantime, is not the Academy a 
happy change from the Celestials?” 

44 In point of music, and other charming things, 
yes,” he said, watching the delicate profile. 44 But 
my ear needs cultivating; you don’t know how 
uncivilized I am grown. I use my pen more than 
my brush now, and, I am sorry to add, neither 
very successfully, in a material point of view.” 

How often, sitting on the veranda of his house, 
in Hong Kong, Kenneth had rehearsed to him¬ 
self the way in which he would tell this girl (if 
girl she was still on his return) that his long exile 
had not been in vain. And now, in his uncom¬ 
promising honesty, he was making the sweetness 
of the evening very bitter to himself. Better 
that, however, than to appear under false pre¬ 
tences I 

“Yes,” he went on. “About a year ago, I 
saw my way clearly to what might have been a 
handsome fortune; but two months since, the 
whole thing vanished, like the baseless fabric of 
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a dream.’ And so I came back to America, with \ 
my pallette and brushes, my honest name, and 
nothing more 1” s 

He had said it now; he had no idea that the < 
dull pain in his heart was tugging away at her \ 
heart-strings as well. The same old barrier! ! 
Veronica’s lips quivered, even as she smiled; she l 
had never admired him so much. j 

“ ‘ An honest man’s the noblest work of God,’ ” i 
she said, under her breath, and there was a pas-j 
sionate thrill in her voice which no one but Ken- j 
neth ever heard, which she was but half-con¬ 
scious of. She saw his dark eyes kindle and 
glow; but whatever answer he might have made 
was checked by Mrs. Desmond, who leaned for¬ 
ward and touched Veronica’s shoulder. 

“ Mr. Stanhope is trying to speak to you,” she ! 
said. “ Mr. Mackensie, suppose you come and ! 
talk to an old woman.” j 

Of course, Kenneth complied with the request, ! 
and submitted to have the chaia at Veronica s j 
side taken by a handsome, blonde Englishman, j 
And grandmamma, having accomplished her ob- | 
ject, was as agreeable as she could be, (which 
was very agreeable indeed,) to Kenneth, and even j 
added an invitation of her own to Veronica’s, ! 
when that young lady asked him to accompany 
them home to supper, after the opera. But Ken¬ 
neth declined both invitations. 

He happened, however, to be standing next 
Veronica, at the moment, and she quietly slipped 
her hand through his arm. 

“ At least, take mo to my carriage,” she said. 
Then, as they went down stairs, “ Do you mean 
to quite forswear society ? Because, if so, I have 
some idea of asking you to resume the drawing 
lesson, which were interrupted at Quogne. It 
would be absolute kindness on your part to take 
me in hand, for I am ashamed of the magnificent 
failures that are the latest results of my labors.” 

“ Indeed, I will be very glad to do so,” he an¬ 
swered. “ I was meaning to ask your assistance 
in obtaining a few pupils, for I need not disguise 
from you that, under present circumstances, giv¬ 
ing lessons has bocome a necessity. I hope you 
will not think the terms too high,” and he named 
a sum. 

Again, the sensation that she was entirely un¬ 
derstood left Veronica divided between pleasure 
and pain. He had read her desire to help him, 
and frankly accepted it at her hands. But the 
gulf only looked wider and darker; she could 
not bear to have it 90. And as Kenneth waited 
with her in the lobby, while Stanhope called the 
carriage, Veronica extracted one drop of sweet¬ 
ness from the evening’s pain. 

“You will come and see me soon; not in your 


new roU of my drawing-master,” she said. And 
Kenneth, feeling the light olasp of her hand 
tighten on his arm, promised to call the next day, 
with a lingering glance at her face which almost 
betrayed what he had been at such pains to con¬ 
ceal. 

A busy month rolled away. There was a brief 
return of gayety after Easter, and Mrs. Desmond 
contrived to have Veronica pledged for half a 
dozen balls, with dinners and lunches, ad infini¬ 
tum. The old lady’s anxieties were increased 
ten-fold, for another suitor had appeared, a per¬ 
sistent millionaire, whom Veronica had already 
twice refused. The girl was more admired than 
ever, but Dame Rumor coupled her name with 
Stanhope’s, and Mrs. Desmond drew faint en¬ 
couragement from the fact that, as yet, no decisive 
words had passed between the pair. The draw¬ 
ing-lessons went on, quietly enough, and grand¬ 
mamma was generally present. 

But Kenneth, as the days passed, was in¬ 
clined to doubt his own wisdom in having allowed 
himself the dangerous pleasure of Veronica’s so¬ 
ciety. Mr. Hardenburg, who spent much time 
at Veronica’s, would indulge in reflections, with 
Kenneth, over their post-prandial cigars, upon 
the probability of Veronica marrying this or that 
man, until Kenneth gained, as he thought, a 
pretty clear inkling of the position of aflhirs. He 
rather liked Stanhope; he knew how fair a queen 
Veronica would make for the lordly house in 
England ; and he reasoned the matter‘over with 
himself until he became quite convinced that he 
had reached that philosophical state of mind 
where he could resign her to his rival. 

And so matters stood, when, one day, there 
was a sudden inroad of visitors at the studio. 
Owing to Mr. Hardenburg’s entreaties, Kenneth 
had finally consented to use the upper floor of 
his house, and the kindly old bachelor had taken 
the utmost pleasure in arranging sky-lights, side¬ 
lights, all the lights imaginable, and was very 
proud of his success in having achieved a studio 
at once useful and artistic. He considered that 
Kenneth was by no means justified in hiding his 
light under a bushel, (as he wished to do, until 
the opening of the Academy of Design,) and, 
therefore, announced his intention of bringing 
half a dozen people to inspect such Qf Kenneth’s 
drawings and paintings, as he was willing to dis¬ 
play to the few privileged eyes. After some 
groans and protests, Kenneth submitted, only 
stipulating that he should be allowed to invite 

I Veronica, and another of his pupils, Helen Gray. 
Now, Helen Gray’s mother was an old friend 
of the Mackensie family, and in consideration of 
that fact, probably, Helen (herself a remarkably 
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piquant, lively girl,) had shown every possible 
attention to Kenneth. She raved about him, pub¬ 
licly and privately, all in her pretty, kitten-like 
way, but never infringing on good taste; and she 
mused Kenneth extremely. 

Veronica, coming into the studio, with Mrs. 
Desmond and Lyle Stanhope in attendance, was 
surprised, and far from pleased, to see half a 
dozen of her fashionable acquaintances, and, in 
the center of the group, Kenneth, bending over 
Helen’s golden braids, while he showed her the 
contents of a portfolio. To be sure, Kenneth 
disengaged himself directly on Veronica’s en¬ 
trance, and came to meet her at the door; but 
the tableau had its chilling effect upon her; she 
felt that she wss constrained, and the feeling did 
not wear off. 

Stanhope had, for some days, experienced a 
growing jealousy of Kenneth, and after chatting 
for ten minutes with the other ladies of the party, 
thought it high time to put a stop to the conver¬ 
sation bet ween Veronica and Kenneth. The latter 
rose politely, as Stanhope came toward them, and 
then Helen Gray’s voice was heard across the < 
room. j 

“ Oh, Mr. Mackensie, pray tell us, what is this ; 
lovely sketch. 

Kenneth left Veronica with a hasty apology. 
What was worse, he did not come back, and Stan¬ 
hope, seeing Veronica’s occasional glance at the 
distant group, was annoyed. 

“ Let us go into the other room,” said he. 
“There are other pictures there, and, beside, 
Miss Desmond,” very pleadingly, “ I have not 
had a chance for a word with you in three 
days.” 

Veronica knew what was coming. She saw it 
in the fair, flushed face, and the half-nervous 
trembling of his blonde mustache. Another time 
she might have postponed the evil day, by one of 
the excuses which women always have at their 
tongue’s end, but to-day she felt so weary, so 
hopeless, and yet there was no desperation about 
her. It was the peculiarity of her character, 
that, having elected to spend her life in waiting, 
(perhaps in vain,) she would wait on until the 
end of it, with the same steady, uncomplaining 
patience. 

The other room was cool, and the few pictures 
there were in admirable light; but Veronica 
looked vaguely at them, as Stanhope poured out 
his tale in a voice which, despite his efforts, 
would tremble. The sudden pallor of his face 
touched her, as she gave him, distinctly, her 
answer. 

“ I am so very sorry,” she said, and with a 
woman’s pitying impulse, she laid her hand in 


his. He bent down to kiss the dainty palm, and 
as he did so, Veronica became aware that, from 
the door, Kenneth saw the tableau. 

He was turning away, when her voice arrested 
him. 

“ Mr. Mackenise, one moment!” she said, and 
crimsoned, as she met his eye. “Will you not 
show us the picture which you are to exhibit?” 

But for that “us” Stanhope would have left 
them. Kenneth heard it, and his heart gave a 
dull throb of pain. “Yes,” he said, “she is 
forever lost to me, now.” 

“ My painting ? Certainly,” he answered, how¬ 
ever, calmly. “ But you must come into my 
inner sanctum;” and lifting up a curtain, he 
ushered them into another and smaller room. 
He threw back the drapery which covered a 
picture on an easel. 

“ It is called Penelope,” he said, quietly. 

Veronica gave one look at the canvas. Then 
she clasped her hands mutely, and her rare blush 
dyed her face. Not Ithaca’s queen herself could 
have been more lovely than the face she gazed 
at; the graceful, slender figure, with its air of 
anxious waiting in every line, the delicate hands, 
from which the distaff seemed ready to fall, be- 
| cause of their weariness ; the eager, wistful eyes, 

\ which almost spoke in their heart-breaking pain— 
\ all these made up a painting whose fascination 
i was indescribable. And yet, idealized though 
i it was, Veronica saw that it was herself. 

| She remembered the tiny sketch Kenneth had 
S made at Quogne, one day, when he jestingly 
called her knitting “ a perfect Penelope’s web;” 

| remembered, too, that he had told her that night, 

\ at the opera, that the picture was unfinished. 

Why had he completed it, now ? 
j She heard Stanhope praising the painting 
J eagerly and enthusiastically. Then she caught 
hold of a chair, steadied herself, and met Ken¬ 
neth’s eyes. To his intense surprise, her’s were 
full of tears. 

But the rest of the party came in. 

There was no opportunity for Veronica to ex¬ 
change a word with Kenneth, and she would not 
insult him with ordinary platitudes. She heard 
Stanhope begging for the refusal of the picture, 

| and Kenneth’s reply that he “ could not desire 
; it in better hands.” She answered Mr. Harden- 
; burg’s enthusiastic praise almost coldly; she 
; was thinking out an enigma in her own mind. 

She looked again at Kenneth’s face as he stood 
by the easel; she saw the drawn lines of pain 
around his mouth. 

Her resolve was taken, 

Half an hour later, as the party were about 
t to leave, Veronica said “ good-by” to Ken- 
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neth, stepping back behind the others for an j 
instant. 

“1 have to thank you for a very delightful 
morning,” she said. 1 Will you grant me a favor? 
Do not conclude any negotiations with Mr. Stan- i 
hope, for your painting, before you see me again; j 
and—will you come and see me to-morrow, at j 
two o’clock ?” 

He looked surprised ; it was not his day for a j 
lesson. Could she wish to tell him of her en¬ 
gagement ? But, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
promised to call at the appointed time, and then 
handed Veronica to her carriage. 

Mrs. Desmond had a battle-royal with Veronica 
the next day. There was a reception at the De 
Peyster’s that afternoon, and grandmamma had 
set her heart upon showing Veronica off there; 
and when that young lady calmly announced her 
intention of remaining at home, Mrs. Desmond 
flew into a rage. She knew that it was a useless 
expenditure of strength, for when Veronica grew 
cool and quiet, it was a sign that she would not 
yield; so the old lady swept away, in great wrath, 
and relieved her feelings by abusing her maid 
roundly, all the way up Madison Avenue. 

Veronica was sifting in the library, when Ken¬ 
neth came in—sitting where a gleam of sunlight 
fell down over her white dress, and played in her 
brown hair. She did not flush under his stead¬ 
fast gaze, but grew a little pale, as she touched 
his hand. Then she motioned him to a seat beside 
her, and took out of her work-table the mass of 
blue and gold silks, which she was so fond of 
knitting, and which he instantly remembered as 
having been the first suggestion of his painting, 
in those summer days at Quogne. 

He did not help her at all. He was girding up 
all his strength for the anticipated avowal of her 
engagement. She was too deeply in earnest for 
ordinary topics. She went straight to her sub- 
ject, with the simple directness, which was one of 
her greatest charms. 

41 1 bad no chance, yesterday, to tell you how 
much I like your painting,” she said. 44 Like! 
It was much more than that. I was delighted. 
It is exquisite, both in conception and execution; 
it leaves nothing to be desired.” 


44 1 painted it for your approval,” he said, 
quietly. “ The critics may say what they choose, 
now.” 

The last word made her quiver. She went on, 
with a slight falter in her voice, 

44 1 said I had a favor to ask: do not sell it to 
Mr. Stanhope. Of all others”—her emphasis 
was unmistakable— 44 1 do not wish him to be the 
purchaser. I want your painting myself.” 

Bewildered, he looked at her. The violet eyes 
met his frankly. 

‘‘Have we been playing at cross-purposes?” 
he said, at last, a light begining to break on him. 
44 1 may be impertinent to ask; but this is no 
time for trifles. I—pardon me—I supposed that 
Mr. Stanhope had the right to own that picture. 
Has he?” 

44 .No I” 

The word left her lips, full and clear. 

Kenneth walked slowly down the room, once, 
twice, three times. Then he came bock to her 
side. 

44 1 never thought I should be so mad as to say 
this,” he spoke, scarcely above a whisper. 44 You 
have seen my painting ; do you know all it means 
to me ? I have loved you ever since that happy 
summer at Quogne. I went away to China to make 
a fortune for your sake, because I would not ask 
you to link your fate with a penniless ariisL I 
came back, as I went, poor. I finished my pic¬ 
ture ; but it was, I thought, the work of renun¬ 
ciation. I thought you would marry Stanhope, 

and- Veronica, dare I believe all that your 

eyes are saying? For God’s sake, do not trifle 
with me, darling!” 

44 Why did you not trust me, long ago?’* she 
murmured, her eyes falling before his. 

44 Trust you ! You do not mean that you have 
loved me since then, Veronica? I dare not be- 
| lieve it! Others have wooed you—men far, fur 
my superior. Penelope, you remember, had 
many suitors.” 

The golden web slipped from her trembling 
fingers. With dewy eyes, and tender, archly- 
smiling lips, she laid her hand in his. 

“Yes, Kenneth; but Penelope waited por 
Ulysses !” 


ROSES. 


Oh ! Queen of Flowers, and Flower of Love I 
How beauteous thou art 
And yet yon cant a mournful spoil 
Around my lonely heart. 

The bits* of hours, lost in death. 

Comes took to me In thy sweet breath 1 


Oh, Marguerite! dear Marguerite! 

Roses you loved to wear; 

You were as &ir, and pure, and sweet. 

When In your golden hair 
I twined them; little then, thought I, 

How soon you, too, would droop and dio! m . e. v. * 
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BY MBS. ft. HARDING DAVIS 


CHAPTER I. 

“ You say that you have mode choice of a wife, 
Anirew ?*’ 

“Yes, mother? ’ 

Mrs. Maull threaded her needle, and, finding 
it rusty, run it once or twice through the emery- 
bag; then she looked up at her son. 

He was standing in the low window that opened 
on the lawn. The frame of it held, like a pic¬ 
ture, the slope of emerald grass, hedged and dotted 
with roses; the swinging cages of birds hung 
from wire tripods; while beyond, a newly-built 
embankment, with its bare mud-wall, rose be¬ 
tween this tiny paradise and the narrow, dark 
river, which rushed fiercely post, the sunset, 
that burned softly upon birds and roses, broken 
into uneasy red lights upon its turbid surface. 

Mrs. Maull had ordered the planting of the 
roses and the building of the levee, since she 
had married this boy's father, thirty-six years 
ago. She had ordered absolutely house, plan¬ 
tation, and the lives of everybody about her. 
As a matter of course, her rule would continue 
absolute to the end. But she reminded herself, 
as she drew her needle deliberately out of the 
emery, that young men, and especially weak 
men, such as she considered Andrew, would 
have similar fancies about marriage, with every 
pretty woman that they saw. It might require 
a little skillful management on her part to pre¬ 
vent his faucy taking root, and become annoy¬ 
ing. It was the first time that she hod ever 
detected such symptoms in Andrew, and there¬ 
fore it would be easier to contend with them. 

“ Very well, my son,” she said, calmly. “ When 
am I to see, and decide upon, your choice ?” 

He did not shuffle from one foot to the other, 
as usual, in her presence, when he was agitated: 
but stood quite still. 

Mt is too late for any decision, mother,” he 
said. “ I am married.” 

Mrs. Maull pinned her seam, to keep it even. 
When she was a girl, in her native State, teach¬ 
ing school, and forming herself, she used, when¬ 
ever she was moved, to repeat certain lines of 
Plato, before she would allow herself to speak. 
She did not need any such factitious aids now. 
Eye and tongue controlled themselve from the 
usage of long habit. 

“ I thought,” Andrew began again, in a lower 


tone, “ that there was so little chance that we 
should agree in this matter, mother, that 1 would 
take a short cut, as I might say, and so avoid all 

discussion.” 

“You acted wisely, no doubt, Andrew.” 

The gentle, pained tone struck Andrew like 
the cut of a whip. He looked at the head stiffly 
downcast, the back of which was turned toward 
him. The very folds of crape in her cap, and 
the puffs of her glossy black “ front,” bore a look 
of injured resignation. He had been quite sure, 
a minute ago, that he was acting wisely; now 
he felt, as he was made to do two-thirds of the 
time, that his mother was the most unappreciated 
of exalted characters, and that he was brutal 
and selfish. 

“ Mother-” 

She shook her head deprecatingly. Mrs. Maull 
never “talked things over.” Her emotion was 
too profound, her range of thought too high, she 
told herself, to dribble out into words. Andrew 
began to remember how she had spoken, with 
marriage as her theme, time and again: he re¬ 
called, too, the philosophy, the imagination she 
brought to bear upon it. Doubtless it had been his 
marriage she had planned in this beautiful ideal 
union. And, now, what would she think of 
Betty ? Certainly he had not brought philosophy 
or imagination into the matter. From that day, 
when he saw Betty cutting out bibs for the twins 
at her home, in Kentucky, he felt he could not do 
without her; that was all there was of it. 

“ I will bring my wife here, this evening, mo¬ 
ther, if you are willing,” he said, with a blank, 
disappointed feeling, for which he could not ac¬ 
count. “ I brought her back with me.” 

“ Whenever you choose, Andrew. I shall re¬ 
ceive her as a daughter.” 

There was no more to be said. Mrs. Maull, 
in that forming of herself long ago, had ceased 
to ask questions, or to show interest in any 
trivial concern whatever. “The Red Man,” she 
was wont to say to her neighbors, “ should not 
surpass us in self-control.” 

Andrew, very likely, would have been glad to 
talk for an hour, like a boy, of Betty’s brown 
eyes, and voice, and other pretty little gifts. 
But it was high time, as Mrs. Maull properly 
judged, that he was taught that he was no longer 
a boy. Nor did she think it worth whila to 
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ask who the woman was that he had married. 
Whether he had chosen a girl from New Orleans, 
or gone out among the planter’s daughters, he 
was equally sure to have brought home a creature 
without ideas. A Doll! Mrs. Maull thought in 
words beginning with capitals, and emphasized 
them to herself. Having thus labeled Betty, and 
given her her place in the universe, Mrs. Maull 
felt more comfortable. 

Andrew disappeared, and then Mrs. Maull 
went into a chair. Ever since she had come to 
live here, on the lower Mississippi, it had been 
her ceaseless endeavor to convince her neighbors 
that the art of housekeeping was known only to 
herself, and to women who had been born where 
she had been. She went up and down snapping 
and scolding, but viewing the rigid order of the 
house with grim delight. Andrew’s wife would 
be stunned into subordination at the sight 
of it, she said to herself. 

From the upper window she saw visitors com¬ 
ing, and went down to the drawing-room to meet 
them. “ Silly Madame Le Brun!” she muttered 
inwardly, “ driving the best-blooded ponies in the 
State, and living in a house not fit to be their 
stable. Children swarming inside, and pigs and 
negroes without; diamonds from knuckle to 
knuckle, and not ten books in her house !” 

Mme. Le Brun brought with her a Mrs. Whyte, 
whom Mrs. Maull found even less tolerable than 
the other; for nobody pleased Mrs. Maull, who 
did not think on all things exactly as she did, or 
do as she did. There are such people, you know, 
and they, generally, like Mrs. Maull, regard 
themselves as the wisest of their kind. Mrs. 
Whyte, a blacksmith's daughter, had lately mar¬ 
ried a wealthy planter, in whose house she was 
governess, and had clung thereafter to traditions 
of birth and position as to her sheet-anchor. 
Mrs. Maull mentioned her son Andrew’s mar¬ 
riage as she might have done the purchase of a 
new horse. Both ladies were silent with astonish¬ 
ment, a moment; then Mrs. Whyte asked a dozen 
questions, Mme. Le Brun none. 

“How strange 1” cried Mrs. Whyte. “Not 
even to have heard her name 1 You do not know 
what her family is then, or her social status? I 
really should be very uneasy in your place, Mrs. 
Maull, very anxious.” 

“ My son is going to bring a woman home,” re¬ 
plied her hostess, severely. “ The woman whose 
fate runs parallel with his is all that concerns 
me. It does not matter whether her father was 
a millionaire or a day-laborer.” 

“Oh, dear, no! Your ideas are so expanded, 
so—so lofty,” glancing across the widths of carpet 
to guess at the number of yards. “ Real Axioms- 


ter, too!” she reflected, her eyes half-shut, specu¬ 
latively, while Mme. Le Brun’s drawling, gentle 
voice took up the conversation. “ Much better 
idea of style the old griffin has than the Le Bruns! 
To think of racing-cups and plate worth a fortune, 
heaped on the beaufets, and the floors beneath 
bare, and dirty at that!” 

“I am so glad for yon,” the little woman, 
whose floors were bare and dirty, was saying, 
energetically. “ The house will be so different, 
with a dear daughter in it! It must have been 
lonely often and often!” 

The limpid eyes grew wet, as she spoke, and she 
put out her delicate, ringed hands, and touched 
Mrs. Maull’s softly. 

“Oh, no,” sitting more stiffly erect. “I am 
never lonely. I have resources.” 

“ Ah, yes, your son. But I often plan my 
Dick’s marriage; and he is only ten! I re-ally 
do,” laughing. “Come, Mrs. Whyte, we must 
go. Yes, indeed. But we will be impatient to 
see the sweet bride. Mrs. Maull, we will be sure 
to love her! Good-by,” and she kissed the thin 
cheeks with as much effusion as though they had 
been her lover’s. 

“ Bah!” said Mrs. Maull. “ Sure to love her!’ * 
as she watched them drive away. 

“ The bride is coming into a warm nest,” said 
Mrs. Whyte, when they were out of sight. 

Mme. Le Brun did not answer. It seemed a 
chilly nest enough to her. She did not know 
that Mrs. Whyte only thought of the Axmins- 
ter carpets and enormous sugar crops of the 
Maull’s. 

“Ah, there! there she is!” she cried, a mo¬ 
ment afterward, as Andrew Maull came through 
the live oaks, a young girl leaning on his arm. 
She was dressed in brown, with a bit of red in 
her hat. The sun shone full on her one minute; 
the next she was in shadow. They loved. 

“Poor thing!” said Madame Le Brun, when 
they had passed. “Poor child! She is but a 
child, after ail.” 

“She is a child that will have her own 
way,” said Mrs. Whyte, “ or she belies her 
looks. Take my word for that.” 

“I hope she will, with all my heart,” said 
Mme. Lo Brun. 

Her heart was sore for the little girl, who, no 
doubt, had just left her mother. She begun to 
plan picnics, and dinner-parties for her, and a 
thousand other kindnesses, scarcely hearing her 
companion’s wonderings at the oddity of their 
coming home on foot. 

“So fhnny a thing for the heir of a stylish 
family like the Maull’s to do ! But these haute 
volw people are full of whims!” 
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CHAPTER II. j 

It wm Betty who had chosen to walk the last s 
two mile9 of the way. She was impatient to feel \ 
Andrew's own ground under her feet. That was 5 
the oak, wasn’t it, in which he had built the 
bouse when he was a boy ? And there was the 
wall from which he had fallen and broke his leg? 
And was that his dog Hero running down the 
path? Here, Hero, Hero 1 Good dog! Andshe 
kneeled down lo pat and hug him, laughing, and 
blushing, and ready to cry with excitement, giv¬ 
ing the dog the caresses she was too shy as yet 
to give to his master. When they went on to¬ 
gether her eager little feet drew Andrew here 
and there in the grass; she clung tight to his 
arm. She was alene with him at last. The woo¬ 
ing and wedding had been done in the midst of 
the busy, large family, in Kentucky; he had 
brought her home immediately, arriving that day 
at noon at the village, a few miles up the river, 
where he had left her for an hour, to hurry dowp 
and break the news to his mother. If Andrew 
had taken her to a tent, in a sandy desert, she | 
would hardly have known it. She was content: 
with a delight, worthy of heaven, merely to look : 
into his face, which represented to her all that 
was manly and noble. But, instead, he had 
brought her into Paradise itself, with its rustling 
trees, and brilliant birds, and countless roses. 
The reddest of rose-tints burned on her rounded 
cheeks, and her eyes were wet every now and 
then. Surely nobody in the world ever Juxew 
what happiness such as this was before! 

“ But we must go on to the house,” she said, 
at last. “ Mother will be impatient for us to 
come. I am to call her 1 mother,’ am I not, An¬ 
drew ?” in a shy whisper. 

“ Certainly, my darling.” She had not noticed 
before how grave and matter-of-fact a man An¬ 
drew had become, since he had put foot on the 
plantation. Up in eastern Kentucky, he was a 
genial, one might say, a rollicking, jovial fellow. 

“ There she is,” he added, a moment after, as 
a thin figure, in black, was seen pacing up and 
down the pebble walk, never by any chance set¬ 
ting foot on the grass. 

“She is coming to meet ns. Como, come!” 
Betty cried, all in a heat and tremble. 

She ran forward, holding, out her hands, An¬ 
drew slowly following. When she came to Mrs. 
Maull, she coqld hardly speak. , , 

“ Mother!” she whispered, “ I am Betty.*' 

Mrs. Maull waited without moving, until An¬ 
drew reached them. “ This is my wife* mother,” 
he said. 

Ordinary women, Mrs. Maull was sure, would 
have shown disappointment or anger, when this 
Vol. LXVI.—29 


usurper was brought in. But she, she told her¬ 
self, was above any such lack of self-control. Her 
daughter-in-law would be paid her due to the last 
tithe. 

“ I hardly expected you so soon,” she said, 
coldly, holding out her hand. “ You will find 
your rooms ready, however.” She cleared her 
throat, and went on after a moment’s pause. 
“Andrew’s wife is, as he has doubtless told you, 
entitled to a home in my .house. The control of 
the plantation, has always been in my hands. 
Andrew’s share of his father’s estate he holds in 
bonds; but I have advised him to invest it in en¬ 
larging this estate. I state this.to you, because 
I bold that a wife should be a partner, to a pro¬ 
per extent, in her husband’s business. We will 
go to the house now,” smiling formally. 

Andrew’s wife stood in the path before her. 
She had looked, when Mrs. Maull began to speak, 
as though she had been struck a blow, pale and 
breathless. That, however, the old lady bore 
with equanimity; but Betty’s blue eyes were 
fixed on her now with a gentle steadiness, which 
made the mother-inrlaw uncomfortable. 

“ We will go the house, Elisabeth,” Mrs. Maull 
repeated. “ Your name is Elizabeth, I suppose ? 
I hope that a more intimate knowledge of each 
other will, in due time, make us friends. I never 
take friends on trust. 

“ It is better to be prudent,” said Betty, quietly. 

She walked silontly beside Mrs. Maull, to tho 
house. She did not touch her arm again, or offer 
a remark, except in answer to a question. Betty 
never made a mistake the second lime. 


CHAPTER III. 

Madame Le Beun, a couple of years later, was 
standingon the veranda ofthe Whyte’s new paste¬ 
board villa, waiting to take her leave. Her basket 
phmton was drawn up in front of the steps, and 
Mrs. Whyte, between the wheels, was eagerly 
questioning a little, bright-eyed woman, who was 
seated in it, with a baby in her lap. 

“Iam sure, my dear Mrs. Maull,” cried Mrs. 
Whyte, “you must acknowledge that you would 
prefer to live in a home of your own. The whole 
neighborhood sympathizes with you, occupying 
the subordinate position you do, in your mother- 
in-law’s house.” 

Betty turned on her with a deliberate smile. 

“ A young woman must necessarily be subor¬ 
dinate to an older one,” she said. 

“ But the property is your husband’s,” urged 
Mrs. Whyte, resolved, as she had begun, to push 
the matter through. “It is a large estate; it 
was left to Andrew. His mother has but an an- 
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nuily. She has no right to take it hi her own 
hands, and make docks and drakes of it—none, 
Whatever 1 I hope you hate interfered on your 
baby's behalf. Poor little tot, here, must not be 
cheated out of his birthright. You' really must 
exouse me,” hurrying on, breathlessly, when 
Betty would have spoken, “ but 1 felt it to be my 
duty.” * 

Betty, at last, found space to answer. 

“I cannot tell you,” she said, dryly. “I 
never question my husband on his business af¬ 
fairs. Shall we go, madame V* 

Madame le Brun vowed wrathfiilly to herself 
that Bhe never would cross the threshold of the 
ill-bred Whyte's again. 41 Though the vulgat 
creature,” she said to herself, “ was quite right 
in her opinion of old Mrs. Maull—quite right I” 
They were both silent until they drove into 
the Maull grounds. It was in the quiet pause 
of evening, while the light still lingered, after 
the sun has gone. Climbing vines and moss had 
covered the clay bank, by the river side. The 
low, lighuoolored wide house, with its delicate 
tracery of verandas, sunk in-shadow and roses, 
was like a dream of peaoe. 

Mrs. Maull, iu her arm-chair at the top of the 
steps, was no reality of peaoe, however. She 
had grown more erect, bony, and rigid, to meet 
age as it crept upon her. When the gay, little 
equipage stopped, with a rumble and flash, she 
looked up scowling from her newspaper; then 
there was a change in her eye. 

Madame le Brun hesitated, as she lifted the 
baby out to its mother’s arms, trying to decipher 
it. Could it be Betty who had thus softened the 
stern visage, or the child ? 

Now, Betty was but human. She knew quite 
well that the iron-faced woman who took little 
John out of her arms on the porch, was wasting 
his birthright, out of sheer self-conceit; and she 
had her fancies, like any other foolish young 
mother, in which her boy was always a brilliant,, 
rich young fellow. Betty had no lofty, stoical 
philosophy to make her way smooth. She had 
learned, in her old home, which was that of a 
decaying family, the value cf money too well. 
But she did not interpose a word to stop the 
waste of his inheritance. 

She said nothing, now, when. Mrs. Maull tool 
the child, aud pushing her aside, as she did every 
night, undressed him, and rocked him to sleep. 
41 She is an old woman,” Betty said to herself. 
44 It makes her happy to feel his cheek against 
her withered neok.” 

There was something else than money, you 
see, of which she had learned the value, in that 
topsy-turvy, extravagant home-life. 


“ Andrew is late,” Betty'said. presently. 

“ I had a dispatch, on ‘urgent business, from 
New Orleans, while you were gone. I sent him 
down wt once,” answered the old lady. She saw 
Betty’s start, and the change of color in her little 
faee. She added, “ Ho went up to the Point to 
board the steamer Arrow. It will pass down, 
this evening.” 

** I should like to have said good-by,” said 
Betty. 

Old Mrs. Maull vouchsafed no answer. How 
could she answer, rationally, a full-grown woman, 
who stilked, With a puerile sob in her voic6? 

Poor Betty sat down on her sewing-chair, but 
she did not work; her eyes were fixed on the 
dark, rapid river, behind the bank. It had al¬ 
ways seemed a treacherous Stream to her childish 
fancy. The River of Death might have been 
such a one, with Rs deep, silent torrent, its wide 
moraSses filled with every unclean reptile, its 
Unfathomable depth of shadow, the ghostly fringe 
of live-oaks draped in slow, waving moss upon 
its banks* The moon, just risen, glittered whitely 
upon its surface. 

Betty got up, at last, with a nervous laugh. 

41 The river has such a strange effect on me, 
to-night !•” she said. 11 It seems to me that I 
cannot trust Andrew on it. Is there time to 
bring him back ?” 

Old Mrs. Maull turned her gray eyes full on 
her. 44 You did not understand that the business 
was import ant?” 

“Yes, I did; but-” She looked out at the 

threatening shadows, up into Mrs. Maull's face. 
Her chin began to quiver, the nostrils of the up¬ 
turned little nose to whiten and contract. 

“Elizabeth, you are hysterical f” cried old 
Mrs. Maull, severely. Bhe had always known 
her daughter-in-law to be a doll; but, like other 
dollfi, her folly was passive. “ You had better,” 
she continued, in her coldest, but most positive 
tones, “ retire at once to your own room. You 
will be sorry presently for having lost your self- 
control. I will keep John, to-night.” 

Betty turned, and went out hastily. Old Mrs. 
Maull took the child into her own room, and laid 
him on the bed. An hour later, she heard a step, 
and, turning, Baw Andrew’s wife, with a curious 
set look of resolution on her face. 

44 1 cannot bettr this,” the latter said. 

44 Do you want John? You can take him. 
There Is no need of a scone, Elizabeth.” 

“It is not the baby. It is Andrew,” cried 
Betty, passionately. “You have Stood between 
us once too often. He never left me before with¬ 
out & kiss for me and the boy. I don't want to 
be childish, or unreasonable/’ striving to control 
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her unsteady lips; “ but I feel that he will never 
come back to either of us! Never!” 

Old Mrs. M&ull gathered up the baby and his 
blanket, and hurried him into his mother's arms. 

“ If there is anything which I dread beyond ex¬ 
pression,” she said, severely, “it is a woman’s 
sentimental folly, and her prophetic presenti¬ 
ments. I shall send yoA a draught to bring your 
digestion into order. That is all that ails you 1” 

CHAPTER IV. 

At ten o’clock the Arrow was due at Brier 
Cove, the landing opposite the plantation. Betty, 
when the time approached, took John up, and 
went down to the edge of the levee. She was not 
an hysterical or superstitious woman; usually, 
she laughed at presentiments ; but it was not 
so to-night. 

Old Kendrick, whose business it was to over¬ 
see the sugar-houses, was seated on the bank, 
smoking his good-night pipe, lie climbed down 
hastily, his hat in his hand. 

“ Mr. Andrew intends to land, madam. The 
Arrow puts into Brier Cove, just opposite, and 
he told me he would cross to here, in a bateau, 
in the hope of seeing you.” 

“ I am very glad, Mr. Kendrick. No, John is 
not heavy. I will hold him until his papa comes, 
thank you,” with a rush of water to her eyes, 
and heat to her face, which made the old man 
wonder “ what the old woman had been nagging 
the girl about to-night.” 

“ Yes, he’ll be here in a few minutes now,” 
looking up and down the narrow river, black and 
glanciug as jet. “ Yon’s the lights of the Arrow 
now, I reckon. Red and green. She’s coming 
down to Brier Cove, just os I said. Lord 1 what 
a vollem of water there is ther, ma’am. Forty- 
five feet of a nse below Bayou Ladoux. All the* 
planters have been strengthenin’ their banks, ex¬ 
cept the old—except Mrs. Maull. I've talked till 
I’m tired talkin’. I wish you’d mention it to 
Mr. Andrew.” 

“Mention? I don’t quite understand,” she 
answered, half absently, her eyes fixed on a small, 
black shadow, that darted out from the side of 
the steamer, and made toward them. “ There is 
the bateau, I think. Is, not that a bateau?” 

“ I believe it is, madam. Mention this levy to 
him. It’a—it’s damp on this side. I might 
almost say it’s leaky.” Finding that she did not 
take any heed to him, he stooped to look closer 
among the roses and moss. “ It really seems 
wetter to me than ordinary. It—. Good God! 
this is water about my hand !” ‘ ‘ . 

He seized her and the child both, in bis arms, 
as he spoke, and carried or dragged them to a 


high point of land,' the only point far miles, in 
fact, above the river’s level at high water: ’ 

Betty’* firstthought was amazement; theft a 
sharp disappointment, that she would be a few 
minutes later in meeting Andrew; then the truth 
daWned on her, the horror of a great, death was 
upon her. 

It had been lying in wait, for half a centu'ry, 
behind the bank of roses, until Mrs. Maull’a 
feeble old hand had let it loose. But there was 
no storm, nor outcry { only the black surface of 
the water, creeping inland. 

At the foot of the live-oaks there was a faint 
sparkle in the grdss; then the White pebble walks 
began to glitter; then the house, with its airy 
verandas, stood in the midst of a dark pool. 

“Itr—it is not a cremtM? 1 Betty cried in 
horror. She held the baby so tightly that he 
shrieked. 

“ That’s about the name for it, ma’am. It’s the 
savings of twenty years gone tinder In five min¬ 
utes, in that field yonder. That’s what it is to 
me 1 And all for a cursed old woman !” 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Kendrick,” said 
Betty, with dignity. “ Don’t cry, John, dear,” 
and she fondled the frightened child. 

“ It’s enough to make a man forget himself.” 
He gave a quick inarticulate cry. 

Betty turned. He sprang between her and the 
river. 

“ Don’t loot that way,” he cried. “Not that 
way!” 

But she pushed him aside. The black flood 
rose higher and higher before them, and on its 
current was the skiff. She could see Andrew 
standing. He had thrown down the oars, and 
held his arms out to her. 

She would have rushed down into the water, 
but Kendrick held her like a vice. 

“ It is my husband. You have no right to keep 
me from my husband !” she cried, struggling. 

Kendrick made no reply. He did not hiuder 
her from looking at the boat now. It was tossed 
to and fr6 like a chip, and then was suddenly 
sucked under the mighty current, and disap¬ 
peared. 

Kendriek caught Andrew’s wife, aS, after a 
moment, she tottered and fell, and tried to signal 
the Arrow. 

“There’s a chance for life. Though It’s not 
worth much,” he thought, turning' to look at his 
field, shining in the moonlight. The great flood 
stretched already across miles of the background. 
The Maull house was utterly gone. 

‘♦The old woman has met with her reward,” 
he muttered, with a grim satisfaction/ 

But later, when they drew him and his com- 
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panions into the Arrow, there, lo! was old Mrs. 
Maull, stiff, rigid, but alive. 

She got up to meet her daughter-in-law. 

44 Elizabeth,” she said. “I drove up to the 
Point, when you left me, to urge Andrew to go. 
I have been on the steamer. I saw my son die, 
and all my property swept away before my eyes. 
Qod has punished me for opposihg you.” 

44 That sound* very like nonsense,” growled 
Kendrick. His grudge against the woman,- for 
being alive, would not permit him to be just to 
her, even in her repentance. 


CHAPTER V. j 

Old Mrs. Maull, during that voyage up the 
river, talked incessantly—vaguely, weakly. Her 
self-conceit destroyed, she was utterly prostrated. 

Betty, *‘the silly little widow,” as Kendrick 
called her, was absolutely silent. She busied 
herself about her child, pale, watchful, but wide¬ 
awake and resolute. The captain urged her to 
remain on boprd. But she thanked him quietly. 

44 1 had no money, and, unfortunately, no jew¬ 
elry, on my person, the night of—of—. I 
oannot recompense you in any way for my mo¬ 
ther’s passage, or mine,” she said. 

When the boat stopped at Cairo, she went 
ashore, and returning, after an hour, sought him 
out again. 44 1 find it would be useless to return 
to Bayou Ladoux,” she said. 44 The plantation 
can never be recoyered.” 

44 No,” sympathizingly. 44 But—Mr. Maull 

had other property, hadn’t he 7” 

44 He had some bonds. But he sold them, and 
invested them in the sugar plantation. It is all 
gone. I,” she hesitated a moment, 4 * 1 shall 
take my mother and child home to Kentuoky. 
I shall be able to support myself there.” 

44 1 will make arrangements for your transfer 
to an Ohio steamer,” said the captain, with eager 
generosity. 44 Leave it all to me.” 

44 You are very kind. But the arrangements 
are made. We sail, this afternoon.” 

The captain bowed, a little offended. But 
Betty did not, or would not, see that. She led 
Mrs. Maull to the steaml>oat, that, gay in white 
paint and gilding, lay rooking and glittering at 
the wharf; and then brought her the boy. 

44 You will take care of John for me. mother 7 
I have something to do, new,” she said. 

4 What can you have to do, Elisabeth 7” 

. 44 1 have secured a place as chambermaid on 


the boat. I can pay our way borne in that way. 
Better to do so than to beg. It was very for¬ 
tunate.” 

Old Mrs. Maull was enraged, haughty, and 
wounded by turn ; but, before the voyage was 
over, was thoroughly submissive to Betty, who, 
meantime, kept her grief locked in her own bo¬ 
som, and went steadily a&out her work. 

When they reached Louisville, Betty led her 
ashore. 44 We take the cars here,” she said. 

44 Don’t speak, as if there were nothing left to 
live fbr in life,” cried old Mrs. Maull, hotly. 

But Betty did not even look at her baby. She 
had loved her husband better than do most wo. 
men, and even her child was, for the time, scarcely 
in her thoughts. 

As they stepped on the wharf, a lady near 
them gave a shrill exclamation. 44 It is Betty !” 
cried Mme. le Brun. 44 Betty, my child! You 
here? Oh, that dreadful crevasse! Don’t talk 
of it 7 We lost everything. Quite penniless— 
quite ! Unless Col. le Brun should be successful 
at the New York heats for two-year olds. The 
stud was at Vicksburgh, and it was saved, you 
know. It is all we have. But where are you go¬ 
ing, child?” 

Betty’s lips trembled for the first time. “ To 
my mother,” she said. 

The little lady’s big, dark, affectionate eye9 
rested on her. They seemed to fold her into 
pity and love. 44 1 understand. You are alone?” 

44 Quite alone. He is gone.” 

Mme. le Brun took her by the hands, and 
drew her into the hotel. She was trembling with 
sympathy, and sobbing as Betty never had done. 
44 There is a friend of mine going your way, who 
will be your escort,” she said. 44 We met him last 
night.” She pushed Betty gently in at the door 
of her parlor, stopping outside, her finger to her 
lips, to hear the wild cry of 44 Andrew! Andrew !” 

It all ended happily, of course. Ordinary 
lives do end happily, in the long run. Time 
covers over and makes firm again gashes and 
ruins as ghastly as the Ledoux crevasse. It 
never covered that crevasse, however. The Maull 
estate still lies under the Mississippi. Andrew, 
with the bonds, wbich he had not 9old, bought a 
farm in Kentucky, near the old homestead, 
where he and his wife, at the present time, live 
easy, cheerful lives, and where Mrs. Maull sur¬ 
vived until about three years ago, softened, be¬ 
fore her death, into a moderately human being. 


NEVER 

Never despair 1 Whew the stars from the sky 
Eade and go out, then the daybreak ia nigh. 


DESPAIR. 

>' The thunder seems dread; but It freshens the air; 

£ And after—anch sunshine! No, never despair I 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Sir Noil Horst had been left standing in his 
library, white and stately, like a man turned 
into marble. That one hideous word had struck 
him with the fore* of a blow. In the swift rage 
of the moment he had ordered Storms from his 
presence, scarcely comprehending the charge he 
had made, or the price, for secrecy, that he de¬ 
manded. Still, audacious and unbelievable as 
the man’s charge was, it aroused vague feelings 
in the father's heart that had hardly taken form 
before. For months and months he had been 
vaguely uneasy about his son. With the keen 
perceptions of a man of the world, he had, with¬ 
out spying upon Walton, observed him anxiously. 
He knew that more of his time was spent about 
the gardener’s cottage than seemed consistent 
with any interest he could have felt in William 
Jessup. He saw that the young daughter, whom 
he could with difficulty look upon as more than 
a child, was, in fact, a wonderfully beautiful girl. 
Beyond all this, he perceived that, day by day, 
the young man drifted from his home, that the 
society of Lady Rose was almost abandoned, and 
that this fair, young patrician drooped under the 
change. 

On the night when the young man was found 
lying so deathly and still across the forest-path, 
these observations had deepened into grave anx¬ 
iety. He became certain that some more dan¬ 
gerous feeling than be bad dreamed of muni have 
drawn his son into the peril of hie life. The 
anguish in Ruth’s face; the piteous humility with 
which she had shrunk from observation, alarmed 
him; for the girl had been, from her very in¬ 
fancy, a pet at the great house, and underneath 
all other anxiety, was a feeling of paternal in¬ 
terest in her welfare. 

That some dispute had arisen in whioh Ruth 
was the object he had never doubted, and that 
both men had been injured in a rash contest, 
seemed natural. All this was hard enough for a 
proud, sensitive man to bear in patience; but these 
lesser feelings had been held in abeyance, during 
bis son’s illness, by deeper anxiety for his life, 
and now from sorrow over the death of a faithful 


old servant, to whom every member of the family 
was attached. 

All these perplexities and suspicions had been 
fearfblly aroused by t he charge And proposal of 
young Storms. Not that the baronet gave any¬ 
thing but a scornful dismissal of either from his 
mind, but his old anxieties were kindled anew, 
and he resolved to break at once the tie that had 
drawn his son so often to the cottage, or, at least, 
make himself master of its nature. Had young 
Hurst been withm sight at the moment, perhaps 
Sir Noel would have broken the subject to him; 
though ho had carefully avoided it, fearing some 
ill effect during his illness. Bat Walton was hot 
to be found. So, with the sting of a rude insult 
urging him on, he went directly from his library 
to Jessnp’s cottage. 

Ruth was lying in ihe little parlor, weak and 
helpless as a crushed flower, all her rich color 
gone, all the velvety softness of her eyes clouded. 
A man’s step on the porch made her Start, and 
listen. She had cause to dread such steps, And 
they terrified her. A knock, measured and 
gentle—what if it was her husband’s? What if 
Storms was on the watch? He must not come 
in. It was her hard task to say (his. Ruth 
started up, crept to the door, and opened it, 
with trembling hands. 

“Sir Noel!” 

The name scarcely formed Itself on her lips, 
and she shrank back from the baronet’s stem 
countenance, wondering what new sorrow was 
coming upon her. 

Sir Noel had always liked the girl, and her des¬ 
olate look awoke his compassion. Almost before 
she had spoken he fblt the cruelty of his errand. 
It was impossible to look into those eyes, and 
think ill of the girl. But the very loveliness 
that disarmed him, had brought death to her 
own father, and threatened disgrace to his son. 
The plarns he had formed for that son—the future 
advancement of his house-^all were in peril, un¬ 
less she could be removed from the young man’s 
path. This must be done. Still be would deal 
gently with her. 

Sir Noel had sought the cottage with a swift ly- 
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formed resolution to urge on the marriage of its 
inmate with the man who had exhibited some 
right to claim her; but as he stood on the treshold, 
with that young creature trembling before him, 
this thought took a form so liideeud, that he 
almost hated .himself for haring formed it. 

Ruth went into the little parlor, trembling with 
apprehension. Sir Noel followed her. Here his 
heart nearly failed diim. He felt the cruelty of 
harassing a young creature with new troubles, 
when sorrow lay so heavily upon her; but anxiety 
urged him on against his better nature. 

“Poor child!” he said, gently. “I see that 
you have suffered; so young, too. It is hard!” 

Ruth lifted her eyes to his face, as if wonder¬ 
ing that any one came to pity her. Then she 
said, sadly, 

“ It is hard, and I am so tired.” 

“I too have had trouble,” said the baronet. 
“ For many days we feared that Walton - ” 

“ 1 know! I know! He came near dying, like 
my father—the best father that ever lived.” 

Ruth spoke low and nervously. The presence 
of Walton’8 father filled her with apprehension. 
Yet she longed to fall at his feet, and implore him 
to forgive her. 

“ Ruth/’ said Sir Noel, seating the poor girl 
on the Bofa, aud taking both her hands in his. 
M Ruth, try and think that it is your father who 
asks you; and answer me from your souL Does 
my son love you?” 

A flash of hot scarlet swept that desolate faoe. 
The eyelids drooped over those startled eyes. 
Ruth tried to draw her hands away. 

“ Answer me, child.” 

He spoke very gently, so gently that she could 
not help answering. 

“ Yes,” she said, in a soft whisper. “ He loves 

MM »» 

me. 

“ And you ?” 

Ruth lifted her pleading eye® to his—those 
great, innocent eyes, and answered, humbly,. 

“ How could I help it?” 

“ How long is this since, Ruth?” 

“ I don't know. It seems to me always; but 
he knows best.” 

“But, my poor child, how do you expect this 
to end ?” 

“ It is ended! oh, it is ended! I wish you 
would tell him so, Sir Noel. I must never, never 
see him again.” 

Ruth threw both arms over the end of the sofa, 
and, burying her face upon them, broke into a 
wild passion of sobs. 

Sir Noel was touched by this helpless acqui¬ 
escence. He bent over her sadly enough. 

“ No, Ruth, you never must see him again.” 


“ I know it—I know it I” 

“ There is another who loves you,” he said, 
shrinking himself from the idea of giving that 
girl to the crafty ruffian who had dared to threaten 
him* It seemed like an insult to his son thus to 
dispose of the creatuae that son had loved, and 
evidently respected; but be was not prepared 
for the wild outburst of anguish that followed his 
words. Ruth sprang to her feet, her eyes widen¬ 
ing, her wet face contracted. 

“ Yon trill not—you must not ask that of me. 
I will die first.” 

“Be it so. I will Sot urge you,” answered 
the baronet, soothingly. “Only promise me 
never to see Walton again!” 

“I must! Idol Oh, believe me!” 

“ You must go away I” 

“ Oh, if I could—if I only could!” 

“ It must be, my poor child. Some place of 
refuge roust be found.” 

Ruth lifted her face with sudden interest. 

“ I will see that you arc cared for. Only h«, 
my son, must never know.” 

“He must never know,” repeated the poor 
girl. “Only, if I should be dying, would there 
be danger then ?” 

“ We will not think of that, Ruth.” 

“No. I dare not. It tempts one so; but the 
good God will not be so cruel os to let me live.’ 1 

Sir Noel was surprised by this broken-hearted 
submission. He hod come to the cottage pre¬ 
pared for resistance, perhaps rebellion, but not 
for this. No doubt of the girl's innocence, or of 
his son’s honor, disturbed him now. But this 
only made liis task the more difficult. She must 
be removed from the neighborhood. The honor 
of bis house—the future of his son demanded it. 

“1 will go now, Ruth,” he said, with great 
kindness; “ but, remember, you will never want 
a comfort or a friend while I live. In a few days 
I will settle on some safe home for you/' 

Ruth did not seem to hear him, though she 
was looking steadily in his fhee; but when he 
dropped her hand, she said suddenly, 

“You will tell him—you will let him know 
that it was for his sake.” 

“ After you are gone, he shall know everything, 
except where to find you.” 

Ruth sunk back on her seat, bowed her face 
drearily, and thus Sir Noel left her. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

“ After she wws gone.” But where could Rath 
go. She had never been from home more than 
once or twice in her life. Her world was there 
lying about the Rest—her home in that cottage, 
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where she was bora, and her mother had died, j 
She must leave it now; of course, she mast leave 
It, but where? To what plaoe would Sir Noel 
•end her. With that awful secret ljing between ] 
her and Richard Storms, would she dare to go? j 
He would avenge her absence on Hurst. She, j 
no doubt, stood between him' and the thing she j 
shuddered to think of. Whatcotild she do? 

All night long the poor child lay asking herself: 
these quest ions. She had locked herself in' with ; 
the darkness as the dusk came on, /earing that 
her husband might oome—dreading to hear an- 
ether step that filled her, soul and body, with 
loathing. She did hear a light tread on the turf, 
a gentle knook on the door, and fell to weeping 
on her pillow,; with sobs that filled the whole de¬ 
solate house. After these exhausting tears, she 
slept a little, and when the daylight stole through 
the crevices of the shutters, she turned from it, 
and lay with her faoe to the wall, wondering if 
she would live the day out. 

There was no fire iu the oottnge that day—no 
food cooked or eaten. Rath crept out from her 
room, and lay down on the littlo sofa, faint and 
miserably helpless. The apathy of great suffer¬ 
ing was upon her. She was hemmed in by dark¬ 
ness, and saw no wey out. 

Sometime in the day, she heard a voipe at the 
casement, A white hand was thrust through the 
ivy, and beat lightly op the glass. 

“ Let me in, Ruth 1 Oh, let me in. 1 must 
speak to you!” 

It was Lady Rose Houston, who had just come 
from her interview with Storms in the Wilder¬ 
ness. A ring of excitement was in her voice. 
The face which looked in through the ivy was 
wildly white. 

Ruth arose and unlocked the door. She would 
rather have been alone in her misery ; bat what 
did it matter? If she had apy hope, it was that 
Lady Rose would not speak of him. She could 
bear anything but that. 

14 Foor Ruth 1 How ill—how miserably ill you 
look,” said the lady, taking the hot hands, that 
seemed to avoid her with a sudden clasp. 44 Heath, 
even a father's death, cannot have done all this.” 

Ruth shook her bead sorrowfully. 

44 My father. I have almost forgotten him.” 

Lady Rose scarcely heeded this mournful an¬ 
swer ; but drew the girl down upon the sofa, un¬ 
consciously grasping ber hands till they would 
have made her cry cut with pain at another time. 

44 Ruth, I have seen Storms, a man you know 
of, in the Wilderness just now. He told me——’ ’ 

44 lie told you thit!" exclaimed Ruth, aroused 
to new pangs pf distress. 44 And you believed 
£im?” 


44 Oh, Ruth, he has your father's letter. We 
could laugh his proof to scorn, bat for that” 

“Still, I do not believe it,” said Ruth, kind¬ 
ling into vitality agMn. 44 It was my father’s 
letter. I carried it, not.knowing what was writ¬ 
ten. My poor father believed it, no doubt; but 
I do not.” 

44 Nor do I,” said Lady Rose, flashing red. 
“ Nothing can make me brieve it!” 

Ruth threw herself at the young lady's feet, 
and clung to her in passionate gratitude. 

44 Got up Ruth I’’ said Lady Rose. 44 Be strong, 
be magnanimous, for you alone can save Walton 
Hu rets life.” 

The girl get. up, obediently, but seemed turn¬ 
ing to marble, as she did so; fbr she guessod at 
the impossibility that wonld be demanded of her. 

44 1 ? How ?’ ’ she questioned, in a hoarse whis¬ 
per. “How?” 

“You and I. It rests with us.” 

Ruth breathed heavily. 

44 You and I.” 

44 This wretch. Forgive me! This man Storms 
wants two things, land and gold. These I can 
give him, and will.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

44 But he wants another thing, which I cannot 
give, and on that all the rest depends.” 

Ruth did not speak. She grow oold again. 

44 He wants you, Ruth.” 

No word, not even a movement of the lip, an¬ 
swered this. 

44 He says,” continued Lady Rose, “that you 
lovp him; that you are, of your own free will, 
pledged to him.'* 

“It is.false I” 

The words startled Lady Rose. 

44 Oh, Ruth, do not say that. We have no other 
hope.” 

4 But he, Walton Hnrst I mean, is innocent. 
You know it-—I know it.” 

44 Bat this man holds the proof that would cost 
his life, false or frue. It is in his hands, and we 
cannot wrest it from them.” 

44 Is this thing true, Lady Rose?” 

“Fatally, fearftiHy true, God help ns. Oh, 
Rnth, why do you hesitate to save him?” 

44 1 do not hesitate!” 

44 You will save him then ? You will complete 
the engagement, and get that awful letter. To 
think that he is in this great danger, and does 
not know it! To think that his salvation lies in 
our handp. What I can do is nothing. It will 
be yon thatBaves him.” 

44 1 cannot 1 d cannot!” 

44 Ruth Jessup! You refuse! You can save 
; him* and will not.” 
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“ God help tne! God help me* I cannot do it.” 

Lady Rose turned away from the girl haughti¬ 
ly, angrily. 

“And I could think that she loved Walton 
Hurst," she said, bitterly. 

“ Oh, do not, do not condemn me.. If you 
only knew—if you only kuew," cried Ruth, 
wringing her hands despairingly. 

“ I do know that you could save him from 
death, and his whole family from dishonor, and 
will not. That is enough. I will importune you 
no longer. Had it been me, I, Lady Rose Hous¬ 
ton, would have wedded that man, though he 
had been a fiend, rather than have let this thun¬ 
derbolt fall on a noble house, on as brave and 
true a man as ever lived.' 1 

“ fie is brave, he is true, and you are his peer. 
You are worthy of him, heart and soul, and I 
am not. But you might pity me a little,. be¬ 
cause I cannot do what would save him." 

“ Because you are incapable. of a great sacri¬ 
fice. Well, I do pity you. As for me, I would 
die rather than he should even know of the peril 
that threatens him." 

“ Die ? Dio ?" 

A sudden illumination swept the whits face of 
Ruth Jessup. Her eyes took fire, her breath 
rose in quick gasps, out of which came those two 
words. Then another question—would a death 
save him ? 

“ If my death could do it, I need not have 
come to you," answered Lady Rose, proudly. 

“ True, true, I can see that. Do not think so 
hardly of me. I am not born to bravery, as you 
are. My father was only a poor gardener. When 
great sacrifices are asked of me, I may want a 
little time, You Bhould not be angry with me 
for that." 

Lady Rose turned eagerly. 

“ You relent. You have a heart, then ?" 

“ Yes, yes, 1 will save him. In another week 
his path and yours shall be dear and bright." 

“Mine? Mine? No, no 1 Can you tbink I 
do not understand all that you meditate, all that 
you may suffer ? I spoke of dying. This thing 
that you promise is a thousand times worse, than 
death. Ruth Jessup, I envy you the power 
of so grand a sacrifice, for I could make it as 
you wiU; and you oould give up everything, 
taking no share in the future as I will. When 
this cloud is swept from Norton’s Rest, I will 
leave it forever." 

Excitement had kept Lady Rose proud and 
strong till now; but in place of this a great swell 
of pity, and self-pity, swelled her heart. Reach- 
lug out her arms, she drew Ruth into them, and 
wept passionately on her shoulder, murmuring 


thanks, endearments, and tender pity in wild and 
broken snatches. 

As for Roth, she had beeome the strongest of 
the two, and, in her gentle way, strove to com¬ 
fort the lady, who stood upright after awhile, 
and, pushing Ruth from her, searched her face, 
as if to make sure Of her firmness. 

“ How oalm, how still you look, ghrL Tell me 
again that you will not fiuL" 

“ I will not fail." 

11 But you will let me do something. We shall 
both go away from here, you to a new home, far 
from this; a pretty heme, Ruth, and I to an 
estate very near, where vre will be such friends 
os the world never saw. This hour has made us 
so. That which you are doing for him I will 
help you to endure." 

Ruth smiled very sadly. Lady Rose kissed 
her, preparing to go. 

“How odd your lips are; how I have made 
you suffer," she said, drawing back, chilled. 

“ It will not last," answered Ruth, quietly. 
“ Take no further trouble about me. I have not 
felt so muoh at rest since my father died." 

“ If I only knew how to thank yon." 

“ I should thank you for pointing out the way; 
but for that I might never have known," answer¬ 
ed Ruth, gently. 

“ You will have saved him, and he will never 
know. That seems hard; still, there may come 
a time- - -. But, you are growing pale, again; 
I only pain you. Good-by, for awhHe." 

“Good-by,” Baid Ruth, faintly. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

Ruth stood perfectly motionless, until tbs 
light tread of Lady Rose died out on the turf. 
Then she sat down and fell into thought, so deep 
and dreary, that it seemed like waking from a 
trance, when she looked up, and saw that the 
west was all aflame with scarlet, and drenched 
in great seas of gold. Then she arose, and went 
into her little ohamber. Up to this time her eyes 
had been dry ; but some tender recollection seem¬ 
ed to strike her, as she looked around, and in¬ 
stantly they were flooded with a mist of tears. 
She busied herself about the old-fashioned bureau 
awhile, apparently selecting such little objects as 
her husband had, from time to time, given her. 
Then she took the Plrayer-Book from her toilet, 
■without searching for the Marriage Certificate, 
which had been placed between its leaves. 

“ They must not find this here," she thought. 
“ Nothing shall be left to show he ever loved me." 

Then she.took the ring from her bosom, and, 
folding it up in a bit of silk paper with patheti| 
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care, laid that, too, within theleaves of the book, 
and made a package of the whole. 

It wag dark now, and, for a little time, she lay 
down upon her white bed, and there, with folded 
hands, strove to reason with herself. “ When the 
man who hates him 00 hears all, and knows that 
the poor girl he is hunting to death is far, far 
beyond the reach of lore or hate, he will content 
himself with the lady’s land and gold, 1 ’ she 
thought. “ She, too, will go away. 

“Then, in a little time, I shall be forgotten— 
forgotten I Oh, me l why was I bom to bring 
such trouble on everyone that loved me* He will 
mourn. Oh, yes, he will mourn 1 He never ean 
forget, for he loved me—he loved me 1” 

She thought this all over and over, with mourn¬ 
ful persistency. The spirit of self-saorifiee was 
strong upon her; but not the lees did all the 
sweet tenderness of her woman’s nature dwell 
upon the objects of affection she was giving up. 

The night darkened. She heard the old clock 
down stairs tolling out the hours that were num¬ 
bered to her now. Then she got up, struok a 
light, and opened her desk. There was some¬ 
thing to be written—a painful thing to be done. 

The paper was before her, the pen in her hand. 
What could she say, how begin a letter which was 
to rend the heart that loved her, without seeming 
cruel ? How could she make that young husband 
comprehend the anguish with which she east her¬ 
self on the earth to save him, when he was oon- 
scious of no danger! She began to write, swiftly, 
paused, and fell into thought; began again, and 
went on, sobbing piteously, and forming her 
words as much from tears as ink. 

When her letter was finished, she folded it, cast 
her arms across the desk, and filled the room with 
low, faint moans, that are the most painful ex¬ 
pression of hopeless anguish. 

Again the clock struck, and every braien time- 
call fell on her heart like a bullet. She got up, 
as if in obedience to some cruel command, took 
her scarlet jacket, with the hat, whose little clus¬ 
ter of red rosea gleamed in the candle-light, and 
put them on, looking with strange, weird interest 
on her face in the glass. Then she placed the 
letter she had written on the Prayer-Book. Some¬ 
thing else she took from the old-fashioned bureau, 
and, after this, went slowly down stairs,carrying 
the candle and package in one hand. 

A gust of wind from the door, as she opened it, 
put out the light. Thus she left nothing but 
darkness in her old home. 

Ruth looked around wearily, for even in that 
fearful hour she remembered the threat of her 
tormentor, and dreaded some harm to the beloved 
object she was determined to save. 


The moon was buried in clouds, storm-clouds, 
that made the whole landscape funereal, like 
the heart of that poor girl. She went through 
shrubberies and flower-beds, straight toward the 
window of Walton Hurst's room. Pulling aside 
the ivy, she mounted the half-oonoeated step, not 
cautiously, as she had done on another occasion, 
but with a concentration of feeling which left fear 
behind. 

It was a warm, close night, and a leaf of the 
casement was partly open. She thrust it back, 
with a swiftness that gave no sound, and stepped 
into the room. Hurst was lying on the bed asleep. 
Illness had left its traces upon his features, and 
the hands, lay clasped, loosely, on the counter¬ 
pane. Something more sombre than the sha¬ 
dows thrown by a dim lamp, lay upon bis fine 
face. Anxiety had done its work, as well as sick¬ 
ness. 

Ruth stood by the bed, motionless, holding her 
breath. The supreme misery of her life had 
come. She had no sobs to keep back, no tears to 
hide—despair had locked up all the tenderness of 
grief with an iron hand. She was about to part 
with that sleeping man forever and ever. He 
was her bridegroom, and she must give him up. 

The Prayer-Book that she carried in her hand 
contained, she believed, all the proofs of a mar¬ 
riage that had been more unfortunate than death. 
No one must ever see them. They were a fatal 
secret, which she gave up to his keeping Alone. 
She laid the book upon the counterpane, close to 
his folded hands, not daring to touch them, lest 
the misery within her might break up in cries of 
anguish. Then she stood mute and still, gazing 
down upon him, minute after minute, while the 
muffled light shone dimly on the dumb agony of 
her face. At last, she bent down slowly, touched 
his forehead with her lips, and fled. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“ So I have found you at last. You thought to 
wear me out, did you? But I was here since 
noon watching for yon.” 

Dick Storms was ooming down the path which 
led from his father’s farm through the Wilder¬ 
ness to the Black Lake. It was near dusk now, 
and, being anxious for news from the cottage or 
The Rest, he had stolen forth, If possible, to see 
Ruth, or, failing in that, to gather what informa¬ 
tion he might from the servants, or gamekeepers 
that he might chance to meet; for the restless¬ 
ness of crime was strong upon him. On the 
verge of the Wilderness he met Martha Hart, who 
saluted him with these harsh words, to which a 
fierce flash of the eyes, and a scoroftil curve of 
the red lips, lent irritating force. 
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1 A pretty sweetheart you are, to get me out of j gentleman. In A week from new, I shall be a 


the way, with your twistings and windings! I 
must give up my place, must I? The great man 
who is to have land of his own to till, and his 
hunters to ride, must never be known to have 
married the bar-maid of an inn. I must go up 


landholder, with plenty of money m my pocket.” 

Well, I expected that. The paper I gate you 
did it. I knew it would. 1 ' 

“ And a married man.’’ 

44 Of course, I expected that too. Nothing can 


to London, must I, telling no one where to find J stop that, though yon havebeefc trying toekulk.” 


me, and wait for you to come and wed me T Welt, 
I have left my place. I have waited day alter 
day, and not a word'—not a sight of your fhce. 


“ But you need not expect me' to marry you1” 
11 What-*—what is that you say?” 

“ I say, Martha Hart, you are a fool to think I 


Dick Storms, what does this mean ? I want to j ever meant to take yod from among the beer-cans.” 


know, and I will know!” 

“I have been busy, Martha—busy arranging 


44 Indeed ! No wonder yotfr throat is so husky 
that the words stick in it; fbr you never told a 


things, that you and I may go off from this into a : bigger lie. You have taken me from among the 
new place, where no one will ever find out that beer-cans, and yousAoW wed me in the very tap- 
we have not always been gentle folks,” said room, if I say so. 


Storms, looking around apprehensively, for the 
girl’s voice rang fiercely through the wood. . 

“ Then why didn’t you send me word?” .. 


Storms attempted to laugh, but he was, in¬ 
deed, too hoarse frr that. Still, he threw a sneer 
| into his voice which intensified the jgirl’s rage 


14 1 had no time, Martha. Comte, oome l walk \ into absolute stillness. 


this way, and I will tell you all about it.” 

Martha hesitated an instant, then followed him, 
still defiant and angry. 

“ Come in here; we shall be safer to talk,*” he 
said, leading the way to the dilapidated old sum¬ 
mer-house, where so many of hia interviews with 


“ It was I who helped 1 you to all you will 
get,” she said, so quietly, that he began to think 
her subdued. 14 1*—I gave you the paper.” 

*• Well, what* of that ? I, alone, knew how to 
useit.” 

«I kept still as the grave abottt what I saw 


that girl had taken plaoe. “ The gamekeepers j that night.” 


neypr pass here after dark.” 


“ You had better keep still. Tou shall! Still 


There was something secretly sinister in the j as the grave.” 


man’s voice that might have warned Martha of 
danger, but for her own vehement rage. As it 


• ** But if I speaks—” ' 

44 No one will believe you, against my oath and 


was, she hurried past him, and rushed into the that paper, signed by Jessup, himself.” 
little building first; then flinging off her Scarlet ** Ah, I see. Yes, you are right; I have been a 
jacket, she tossed her pretty hat, With its duster fool.” 

of red roses, upon the floor, and pushed the black “ Exactly—a silly, love-sick fool.” 

masses of hair away from her temples, with the The man was looking*out on tho lake ns he 

dash of a prise-fighter going into action. spoke, and did not sOe the flash of those black 


‘ Now, Dick Storms, I want to know the mean- \ eyes, or the rage that cufVed those lips, till the 


ing of all this shilly-shallying?” 

Storms paused at the door, and looked back 
along the path.hc had trod, and around the Lake, 
cautiously. 

“ You needn’t trouble yourself. If a game¬ 
keeper should see us, they’ll take me for that 
Jessup girl. I haven’t seen one of them by day¬ 
light.” 

“ But you came from the station ?” questioned 
Storms, in a whisper. “Thepeopletheresawyou.” 

44 No, they didn’t. I came by the other road, 
and walked across, fifteen miles at the least. 


teeth gleamed savagely through. 

“ A miserable fool,” he went oh, “ or you 
would have known that a man who had the 
chance of ft girl, like Ruth Jessup, would never 
think of you.” 

* 4 Ah, it is Ruth Jessup, then?” 

44 Yes, U is Roth Jessnp—the only girl I ever 
cared a Btrftw fbr. The letter you gave me gets 
her with the rest. That is the grandest par 1 
my bargain. She cannot help herself.” 

Martha Hart dTew toward the dilapidated win¬ 
dow that opened upon' that balcony which over- 


Now, once for all, tell me why you ooaxed me to ! hung the deepest portion of the lake. 


go up to London, aud then never came near me, 
after promising on the Bible?” 

44 Ye3,1 will tdl you. Don’t be violent, Martha, 
and I will tell you the reaaon.” 

“Well, what is it? I’m waiting.” 


wanted more light by which to search for some¬ 
thing in a pocket-book that she drew from h* r 
bosom. She made a singularly wild figure, stan 
I ing there, with her bloodless free, and nil the 
thick masses of her hair thrust back, while the 


44 This is what it means, Martha Hart. I atn a I last rays of a red sunset streamed over her. 
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“ That may be a little in your way,” she said, 
handing him the marriage certificate she had 
stolen from Ruth Jessup's little Prayer-Book. 
“ Just a little—don’t you see?” 

Storms read the paper over twice, then cast it 
from him, with an oath. 

“ You will marry her now, not a doubt of it,” 
sneered Martha Hart. 

‘•Marry her? Yes, if a thousand husbands 
stood in the way. To-morrow he shall be arrest¬ 
ed. I will hang him, and marry his widow.” 

Martha Haft picked up the marriage certifi¬ 
cate, folded it carefully, and put it in the pocket- 
book again. Then, clinching the book in her 
right hand, she lifted it aloft, and, With her back 
to the window, from which ail the light had fled, 
turned her face upon him, a face so full of tri¬ 
umphant wrath that the craven drew back a 
step, absolutely afraid. 

“ Hang him, hang the young master of Nors- 
ton’s Rest. Murderer! Fool I Did you think I 
gave you everything, or would have given that* 
if I had not kept back enough to hang you ? Not 
my evidence, though I saw you shoot the old 
man, and dash the other down. I do not mean 
my own evidence alone, but here, in this pocket- 
book, I have William Jessup's last letter, written 
when his head was clear and his memory good, 
taking back the lines written in his fever; a let¬ 
ter charging you with the murder I saw done 
with my own eyes. This letter, and all that I 
know, shall be in Sir Noel’s bands before he goes 
to bed this night.” 

The girl made a movement, as if to depart at 
once; but Storms leaped upon her like a wild 
beast, made a savage effort to snatch the book 
from her hand, and when she struggled fiercely 
against it, hurled her against-tbe window. 

A loud crash, a storm of shattered glass, and 
splintered wood, and, through the great ragged 
opening, Martha Hart reeled into the balcony, 
burling the pocket-book over her murderer’s 
shoulder, as he struck her in the chest with his 
clenched hand. She was falling backward, his 
white face was close to hers, his hoarse curse 
hissed in her ear. With a terrible effort to save 
herself, she threw hpr arms around him, drag¬ 
ging him down to the rickety railing, over which 
he was straining all his powers to hurl her. 

“Oh, Dick ! Dick ! Don’t kill me. Do—;—” 

Another crash. The railing gave way. He 
strove madly to free his neck from her clinging 
arm9, but they clasped him like iron. The strug¬ 
gle was terrible. Under it the whole balcony 
began to quiver and break. Their two faces were 
close together, their eyes, burning with hateful 
fear, met. One desperate effort the man put 


forth to free himself; but. the grip on his neck 
grew closer, and choked him. : With, the might of 
despair be dragged her half way up front the reel¬ 
ing limbers; but her weight baffied his strength, 
and brought him down with an awful thud. 
Down, down, they plunged,- through the rotten 
timbers, into the black depths of the lake. 

After this the stillness was appalling. Over 
the place where those two had gone down, linked 
together in that death olasp, bits of broken wood 
floated, drearily, like reptiles driven from their 
holes. Then the night came down, black and 
gloomy. If anything, living or dead, appeared 
on the Burfaoe of those inky waters, after this, 
God alone saw it. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Two persons met in the breakfast-room at Nor- 
sion’s Rest, on the morning after Ruth’s disap¬ 
pearance—Sir Noel and Lady Rose. Beth were 
anxious, and one very unhappy; but habits of 
decorous self-control checked all expression of 
these feelings. 

It was a beautiful room, and a beautiful morn¬ 
ing. The fragranoe of many flowers came float¬ 
ing through the windows, where it met flowers 
again of still more exquisite odors. 

At another time Sir Noel might have noticed 
that the cheeks pf his ward were pale, and her 
eyes heavy; but he saw nothing just then, for 
the language that Dick Storms had used harassed 
his pride, and he could not throw off the memory 
of that girl’s sorrow. 

They had not expected young Hurst to break¬ 
fast with them. Since his illness he had taken 
this meal in his own room; but now he came in 
hurriedly, and with an open letter in his hand. 
Hurriedly, and with a look of distress in his face 
that carried dismay in it. 

“Sir Noel! Father! I have deceived you, 
and am punished. I have married a woman, 
who haq chosen to leave me, and die, Tather than 
brave ypnr displeasure. Ruth Jessup was my 
wife, an<^ e^e has destroyed hereelf.” 

For one whole minute there was dead silence 
in the room. Then Sir Noel reached out his hand 
for the letter which his son gave up, and, the 
latter, falling on his seat by the table, buried bis 
face in his folded arms. 

“ It may be as you fear,” said Sir Noel, again 
reading the letter, in a low voice, which was not 
unkind ; “ but the language admits of a doubt.” 

“Of*a doubt—a doubt!” he cried, eagerly. 
“’Oh, father, can you see that?’ 

Lady Rose had started from her seat, white 
and wild. “It is I have done it. I drove her 
to it, wretoh that lam! It was my suggestion,” 
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she said, while both father and son looked on her 
in pale amazement. 

Lady Roee had been out in the garden that 
morning, and the lace shawl she had thrown over 
her dress lay across a chair. Before a word could 
be spoken, she snatched it up, drew it over her 
head, and went out through a glass door, leading 
to the garden. Young Hurst followed her, and, 
in a few minutes after, Sir Noel took the same 
direction; but neither of these men could keep 
up with the swift walk of the girl. One was 
shocked to the heart, and still feeble from illness; 
the other, paralyzed by suppressed agitation. 

Lady Rose went first to the cottage. It was 
locked, and the shutters closed tightly, as she had 
never seen them before. The sight of all this 
loneliness chilled her. She turned away from 
the cottage, and walked on toward the Lake. “ If 
I have driven her to death, it was there she found 
it,” was her thought. 

The door of the Lake-house was open. Through 
it she saw a gleam of scarlet, on which the morn, 
ing sunshine was pouring. 

“ It is there. She has gone. Oh, God, forgive 
me, she has gone," cried the poor lady, dragging 
her reluctant limbs through the opening. “ Her 
own jacket and the pretty hat. God help me I I 
have killed her. I, who meant to go away happy 
that I had redeemed him, now take with me the 
mark of Cain, the curse of a great crime." 

As Lady Rose stood looking at the scarlet gar¬ 
ment with bitter self-reproach in her heart, Sir 
Noel and his son came in. Walton saw the scarlet 
jacket, the broken window, and thejagged timbers 
left of the balcony, and, without a word, left the 
building. 8ir Noel looked around, taking in the 
scene with more ooolness. Upon the jacket, as if 
it had been thrown there, he saw a pocket-book, or 
large portmonaie, which might contain evidence. 

Lady Rose watched him as he opened it. 
Surely there was something there which might 
tell them of the girl’s fkte. Yes, a letter, folded 
twice, and thus made small enough to thrust into 
a pocket of the book; a letter, directed to Wal¬ 
ton Hurst, which had been opened. 

Lady Rose knew the writing, drew dose to Sir 
Noel, and read the letter over his shoulder. 

“ Oh, thank God I Thank God, I have not mur¬ 
dered them both," she cried, snatching the letter 
between her shaking hands, and kissing it wildly. 
“ At least we have this," 

“There is something else,” said Sir Noel, unfold¬ 
ing a slip of paper. Lqdy Rose drew close to him. 

“ Ah, it is the marriage certificate," she said, 
in a whisper. “ She is dead! She is dead, or 
that never would have been left behind." 

“ Yes," answered Sir Noel, “ she is dead." 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

But she was not dead. A telegram for Mrs 
Mason came on, the morning after that pocket- 
book had been found in the Lake-house. The tele¬ 
gram was from London, where the housekeeper 
had a sister living, who kept a lodging-house; 
and in this lodging-house William Jessup had 
always stayed when he went up to town. 

This was what the telegram said: 

“Your goddaughter, William Jessup’s child, 
is here. My husband found her at the office of 
an American steamer, taking a passage for New 
York. Strange enough, she had given another 
name. She fainted dead away when my hus¬ 
band spoke to her, and he brought her here 
quite out of her mind, I’m sure, for she is con¬ 
stantly tiying to steal away from us. What shall 
we do?" 

That night a carriage drove up to Sir Noel 
Hurst’s town-house, in Groovenor Square, and 
but of it came the baronet, his son, and Ruth; 
the baronet, who walked slowly up the steps, 
ready to offer support to his son’s wife, should 
that of her husband fall from the effects of his 
illness, or the agitation of a great joy. With 
him came Lady Rose Houston, who was there to 
receive them, deeply grateftil and gently sad, 
a lovely contrast to the bride, whose rich coloring 
had come bock with a new rush of life and hap¬ 
piness. 

The next day, the announcement of Walton 
Hurst’s marriage with Ruth Jessup appeared in 
nil the principal papers; and then the bride and 
bridegroom left London for the Continent, where 
they remained till the latter’s health was per¬ 
fectly restored. 

Some weeks after, the joy-bells were ringing 
out, loud and clear, from the old church near the 
great mansion. It was Christmas Eve. What 
better time could there be for the young couple 
to Come home? Night fell before the carriages 
reached Norston’s Rest; but the servants were 
all out with torches. The villagers had gathered, 
and the house was a blaze of light. In this way 
Ruth came home. “She shall be welcome," Sir 
Noel had written, “as if she was a princess 
born." 

Another carriage came Boon after, in which 
Sir Noel sat alone. Lady Rose might never make 
that grand old house her home again. On the day 
that Walton Hurst left. London with his bride, 
she had departed for her estate in the north of 
England, carrying the shadow of a broken hope 
with her. 

And yet she deserved better of life than to 
die of a broken heart. The End. 
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BT BUILT H. NAT. 


We give, this month, first, a house, or walking* 
oostume, composed of plain and striped reps, or 



mohair. The skirt, which is made of the plain 
material, is kilted all the way from the waist with 
a large box-plait down the front. The basque is 
pointed from the waist, in front, to the sides, 
forming a diamond shape on the sides, and at 
the back the postillion is simply open up the 
middle seam to the waist. The whole is trim¬ 
med with a side-plaiting of the striped ma¬ 
terial cut on the bias, headed by a broad band, 
One and a half inches wide, of black telret rib¬ 
bon. This same trimming forms the collaret 
around the neck, and the cuff and frills for the 
•leeres. The scarf trimming the skirt is of the 
striped materials, cut on the bias and join, three 



yards long, and half a yard wide, edged all round 
with a narrow plaiting, same as the bodice. 
Twelve yards of double-fold material in the solid 
color, and six to eight, according to the width, of 
the striped. These striped materials come in all 
colors, with black, or two shades of one color— 
and the combination makes a very stylish oos¬ 
tume. It also suggests the possibility of making 
a new costume out of two half-worn dresses. 
Fringes of worsted may be used for trimming the 
scarf, if preferred—either ball or bullion fringe. 
These fringes can be bought from fifty cents up 
to one dollar twenty-fire cents per yard. 

We also give another walking-dress of the same 
combination plain and striped material, but quite 


different in design. The front breadth of the 
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skirt is composed of alternate bias plaits of the 
two materials, forming a kilt, and the back 
breadths are trimmed with a bias flounce, twelve 
inches deep, including the heading, of the striped 
material. The skirt is fastened just to escape 
the ground, and only three and a quarter yards 
in width. The tunio and basque are of the plain 
material, trimmed with a bias band of the stripe, 
as are the cuffs, the sleeves, and the revers for 
the bodice. The trimming of the basque is made 
by lining the under part of the skirt of the basque 
with the striped, and then turning it up on the 
outside, as may be seen. The tunic is only raised 
on the left Side. The double cuff is exceedingly 
stylish, should be lined with stiff crinoline, and 
the edges corded. Twelve yards of plain and 
six yards of striped will be required. 



Above we have a plaid serge or flannel, blue 
and green, aliUdo inibs of twelve.or fourteen 

years. There is bnt one skirt, and ft is laid in 
deep plaits at the waist to form kilts. The waist 
is cut round, with tight coat-sleeves. There is a 
deep sailor collar. The basque is separate, and 


in five sections, and fastened to the belt of the 
same. All the trimmings used for this dress are 
black worsted braid and buttons. Two dozen 
buttons, six yards of braid, and twelve yards of 
Serge or flannel. 

We give another drees for a little girl of eight 



to ten years. It is of mauve blue cashmere, or 
merino, edged with pale-blue. The skirt is orna¬ 
mented with four ruffles, six inches deep, in¬ 
cluding the heading, cut bias, and bound top and 
bottom with the pale-blue. Theee are put on quite 
full, as may be seen. The basque is finished with 
a thick cord, covered with the pale-blue to match. 
The buttons may be moulds covered or oxydized 
metal, or large smoke-pearl ones will look well. 
Merino is rather more desirable for winter wear, 
and is always much cheaper than cashmere. Six 
yards of mauve blue, one and a half of the light 
color, for trimming, fifteen buttons, and four 
yards of thick cord, will be required. 

We add a water-proof cloak for a little miss, 
with cape and sleeves, and trimmed with several 
rows of black worsted braid, sewed on flat. The 



back of the cape is ornamented With a bow of 
black gros grain ribbon, one and a half inch wide, 
pointed at the ends, and finished with a tassel 
of black saddler silk. 
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The hats and bonnets are of all styles of trim¬ 
mings. One of the prettiest hats we have seen, 
we engrave here : it is exceedingly stylish. Others 
we give in the front of the number. 



We also give an illustration of ouj of the most 
fashionable st/les Ibr wetting the hair. The 
bow, which ties up the queue, is made of two 
loops with a travent and two ends; the material 


is extremely thick ribbon of coarse rib. The bow 
is often stndded over with loops of either jet, 
steel, or silver beads; and at the back there is an 
elastic band, large enough to secure the hair. 



Pale-blue, worked with steel' beads, has an ex¬ 
tremely stylish effect, and black, with jet beads, 
can be worn with any costume. The bows, 
however, are very pretty plain, or without the 
beads; and are most generally worn in this way. 


CASE FOR KNITTING-NEEDLES. 

9 _____ 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The foundation may be of cashmere or holland. 
The embroidery may be worked in silk or Anda¬ 
lusian wool. A piece of the centre stripe is given 
in the annexed engraving, and two* thirds of it 
must be repeated on each side. The case must 
measure twenty-two inches in length. It is in¬ 
tended for steel knitting-needles, and is lined 
with flannel. The sides, about half ap inch in 
breadth, without turning, are let in, and the flap 
at the top turns over four and a quarter inches, 
and is fastened by a strap and bow of rib- 
{>on. The case is shown made up in the en¬ 
graving, given at the top of this article. 
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As bodices of either two shades of the same 
eolor, or two contrasting colors, are now fashion¬ 
able, we giro the latest style, namely, the •' Violin 
Bodice,” so called, because the back assumes the 
shape: and on the next page we give a diagram by 
which to cut it out. The parts marked No. 1, 2, 
4*0 


and 8, form the outside part of the bodice, while 
Nos. 4 and 5 are the underneath parts, forming the 
rest in front, and the centre-piece of the back. In 
making a bodice after this design, the parts 4 
and 5 should be the same color or shade of the 
solid part of the dress, while Nos. 2 and 8 should 
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EMBROIDERED POCKET, TO BE SUSPENDED FROM BELT. 

BT MBS. JAN K WEATE1. 



We give, here, one of those embroidered pock- $ This pocket is made of brown cloth, lined with 
eta, now so fashionable, to be worn at the waist. > lutestring and embroidered with two shades of 
432 
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brown purse-silk and steel beads. The front and strips are joined to another ring, as shown in 
back are joined together by puffings of brown \ the illustration, and fastened to the waistband 
silk. At the top of the pocket are metal rings ,to 1 by means of a metal hook. The pocket is also 
which are attached strips of embroidery; these \ ornamented with brown silk pendants. 


CHILD’S JACKET, CROCHET AND TRICOT. 

BT MRS. JANB WBAYBR. 



Materials: Three-quarters of a pound of white > 
Berlin wool, two ounces mauve Berlin wool, one 1 
skein of maize filoselle, bone tricot-hook. j 

Get a gooct paper pattern of the shape and size 
you require, and work to it. The back and fronts 
are worked separately, and afterward sewn to¬ 
gether. 

The foundation is begun at the lower edge. 
Make a chain the length required. 

1st Rowi Double crochet into every stitch. 

2nd Row: Double crochet into every stitch, 
taking up both horizontal threads. 

3rd Row: One chain, * one double into the 
next stitch, taking up both horizontal threads; 
insert the hook through the perpendicular loops 
of the nearest stitch in the first row. Pull up a 
long loop, and work off with one single pass over 
one of the last row, and repeat from *. 

4th Row: *nie same as second. 

5th Row. Same as third, with this exception: 


in pulling up the long loop, always work it through 
the long loop of previous row. 

Repeat these five rows until the foundation 
and sleeves are finished. 

The front and bottom of sleeves are trimmed 
with a border made in the mauve and white wool. 

For the border, which is sewn on to the front 
of jacket, make a chain the length required. 

Work in mauve wool two rows of tricot; then 
with white, five rows like the foundation; and 
on the top of these, two rows of tricot with the 
mauve wool. Cross-stitches in filoselle are work¬ 
ed on each square of the tricot rows (see design.) 

For the border of sleeve, work the same as for 
the front, with this exception: there are three 
rows of tricot at the bottom instead of two. 

For the bottom of jacket, trim with the border 
; and ball fringe. 

The neck of the jacket is finished with t wo rows 
! of tricot in the mauve wool. 




EMBROIDERED INSERTION AND BEAD BORDER. 
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TRIMMING AND EDGINGS, OF NET AND BEADS. 

BT M&8. JANS W1AYBR. 


The foundation is made of double net of good > are sewn on very firmly according to design 


Some of the threads are pulled out to form the l caught and knitted according to design. The 
fringe, and also for the insertion. They are ' lily of the valley is worked in the natural colors. 
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quality. The beads, either black or white bugles, ' Block net, ornamented with jet beads and bugles. 















































OVERSHOE, IN KNITTING. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials: Two ounces of claret-colored Berlin > 
wool, eight skeins of black wool, four knitting- j 
needles, No. 14, bell gauge. j 

Begin at the top part of the back of heel. Cast j 
on twenty-six stitches. Work with two needles, \ 
knitting and purling alternately for thirty-two } 
rows. | 

33rd Row. Knit eight. Take a third needle, < 
and knit ten (leave the eight stitches on the other j 
needle for the present,) purl and knit the ten j 
stitches alternately for ten rows. j 

After these rows (which must be finished as 
begun by a knitted row,) knit off the eight stitches 
that were left before working the heel. j 

44th Row. Purl eight, pick up the ten side 
stitches of the heel, purl ten, pick up the ten 
stitches on the other Bide of the heel, purl 
eight. 

You will now have forty-six stitches. 

In the next four rows decrease one in every 
knitted row by knitting two together after the 
first stitch. Continue fbr fifty rows without in¬ 
crease or decrease, alternately knitting and purl- | 
ing. 

In the 97th row cast on twenty-four more j: 
stitches, knit six rows plain in the round. You 
will need four pins for this. 

In the 104th row, * knit six, slip one, knit 
one, pass the slipped stitch over. Repeat from 
* all round. 


Work six rows without decrease in plain knit 
ting. 

111th Row. * Knit five, slip one, knit one, pass 
the slipped stitch over. Repeat from all round. 

Work four rows plain knitting without de¬ 
crease. 

116th Row. * Knit fout*, alip one, knit one, 
pass the slipped stitch over. I^peat from *. 

Work three rows plain knitting. 

120th Row. Knit three, slip one, knit one, 
pass the slipped stitch over. Repeat from *. 

Work two rows plain knitting. 

123rd Row. Knit two, slip one, knit one, pass 
the sliped stitch over. Repeat. 

124th Row. Plain knitting. 

125th Row. Knit one, slip one, knit one, pass 
the slipped stitch over. Repeat-. 

In the next rows knit two together until re¬ 
duced to one stitch; fasten off on the wrong side. 

With the four needles pick up all the stitches 
on the top of the shoe with black wool. Knit as 
follows: 

1st Row. Knit two, purl two. Repeat all 
round. 

2nd, 8rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Rows. The same 
as 1st. 

7th and 8th Rows. Plain knitting. Cast off. 

This shoe is intended to be worn over the boot 
in cold and frosty weather. It is fastened round 
the ankle with a bow of ribbon. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT . j 

“Peterson” roa 18751 Great Improvements !!—We 
call attention to the Prospectus for 1875 ou the last page 
of the cover. Wo claim there that “ Peterson” is both better j 
and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and therefore j 
the one, above aU other *, for the time*. That the public at large J 
admits tho justice of the claim, is proved by the fact, that I 
“ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, tine largeet cir¬ 
culation of any lady't book iu tho United Stutes, or, so far as 
we know, in the world. 

For 1875, “ Peterson” will deserve this circulation still 
more, for it wM be greatly improved in every reepecL The re¬ 
form in the postage law, meanwhile, will make “ Peterson” 
cheaper than ever. For it must be remembered that the prices 
to clubs, as well as to a single subscriber, now include the 
pottage, which we will prepay here. Our old club pricos, with 
the postage that the subscriber had to pay after ward, made 
“ Petorson” cost, in all cases, moro than it will for 1875. 
Too much attention cannot be culled to this fact I Moreover, 
this new system of pre-paid postage will save our patrons, 
not only money, but much annoyance and many misunder¬ 
standings. We loolfc' confidently, in consequence, for a 
great increase, in 1875, to our already unparalolled cir¬ 
culation. 

We continue to/offor, as will be seen, three kinds of clubs. 
For one kind the premium is our unrivalled ongruviug, 
“ Washington's First Interview With His Wipe.” For 
another kind, the premium is a copy ot “ Peterson” for 1875. 
For still another kind, there aro two premiums, viz^ tho 
largo-sized engraving and also a copy of “Peterson.” We 
have been offering these three kinds of clubs for two years, 
and find the plan so popular—some persons wishing only 
an engraving, and others only a copy of “ Peterson,” while 
others wish both—that we renew the offer for next year. 

Now it the time to get up dub *. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be¬ 
fore them, lie the flret bn the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, If written for. Do not love a moment l 

“ The Best op Everything” is tho motto of “ Peterson’s 
Magazine.” The best kinds of engravings are engravings on 
steel; one good steel plate is worth dozens of wood-cuts: 
hence “ Peterson” gives steel engravings, and alwuys from 
the pictures of celebrated artists, such as Knaus, Bouguereau, 
Comte C&lix, Haylear, etc., etc. Then tho colored fashions, in 
“ Peterson,” or* printed fPom steel-plates, while other maga¬ 
zines lithograph them, a much cheaper, but coarser process: 
If the fashions in “ Peterson” were lithographed, we could 
save on that item alone, with our enormous edition, ten thou¬ 
sand dollars a year. The stories in “ Peterson” are by the 
very best writers, such as Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank Lee 
Benedict, Frances Burnett Hodgson, Jeanie T. Gould, Mari¬ 
etta Holley, etc., etc. All these things cost us vastly more 
than if we used second-rate illustrations, second-rate fash¬ 
ions, or second-rate writers. But our motto is, “ tho best of 
everything,” and to this “ Poteraon” owes its unparalolled 
success. 

Cushion In Berlin Wool-Work.. —In the front of the 
numbor we givo a pattern for a cushion, printed in colors. 
The designs are to be done In cross-stitch on Penelope canvas. 
The lightest shade of maize is put in with filoselle, tho re¬ 
maining colors with single Berlin wool. A quarter only of 
tha cushion is given, but the whole con be done from this. 
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* Our New Premium Mezzotint por 1S75, is a picture that 
ought to be in every house in America. Iu poiut of artistic 
merit it is, perhaps, the finest, as it is the most costly, ever 
issued. Most of the premiums given away by newspa]>ers 
and magazines ore either cheap, colored lithographs, culled 
“Chromos,” which are, artistically, unfit to put on the walls, 
or else photograph copies of steel engraving®, also litho¬ 
graphed. The latter aro often passed off as impressions from 
steel plates, but it is only necessary to compare them with 
one of our premiums to see how coarse they are, and not the 
real lining at aU.. Now our premium for 1875 is a first-class 
line and mezzotint engraving, exocutod in tho highest 
stylo of art, after an original plcturo by J. W. Ehiunger. 
The plate cost, in all, two thousand dollars. No premium 
of equal value, wo boldly assert, will be offered by auy 
magazine for 1875. Tho subject is “Washington’s Fiust 
Interview With His Wipe.” The story, as is well known, 
is quite romantic. Washington, on his way to join Gen. 
Bnuldock, in the great French and lndiun war of 1755, 
stopped, with his orderly, at the White House, since so cele¬ 
brated In tho Virginia campaigns of M‘Clellan, Leo nui 
Grant. Here he met a young and beautiful widow, with 
whom ho was so fascinated, that the orderly, instead of 
being summoned within half an hour, as he had expected, 
led Washington's horse up and down, nearly all day, while 
his enamored master was listening to the gay sallies of th© 
charming Mre. Custi*. Tho result is matter of history. Mrs. 
Custis became the wife of the great hero, and was known, in 
after years, as Lady Washington. You can get this picture, 
gratis, by raising a club for “Peterson” for 1875. Begin 
at once / 

The Pictorial Souvenir is tho title of a new collection 
of engravings, twenty-five In number, which we ofler, for 
1875, as a premium to persons getting np clnbs, instead of 
the “Washington's First Interview With His Wife,” \f 
they prefer U. “ The Pictorial Souvenir” Is a oomp&nion to 
“ Tho Gems of Art,”*which has been so popular. This is a 
raro chance to obtain twenty-five first-class steel plates, like 
those published In “ Peterson.” Elsewhere, a similar num¬ 
ber of plates, equally good, would cost five or six dollars. 

“ Instructive Also.”— The Williamsport (Md.) Pilot says 
of this magazine:—“This excellent book for October is 
upon our table, and is interesting, not only as a literary and 
fashion periodical, but instructive to tho young mother in 
the raising of a family, or tho preparation of a meal, two im- 
| portant duties involved on the young and inexiterienced 
mother. The perusal of 'Peterson' will obviate all this 
trouble and enlighten the young mother in her duties.” 

The Chinese Sttlr is very mnch affected at present. 
Dresses are worn more and more close to the figure, and 
are short in front, showing the shoes, which, by the way, are 
pointed rather than square at the toes. Both Chinese and 
Japanese materials are largely used for in-door robes. 

Missino Numbers. —Iu reply to N. C., we would say that 
we always replaco numbers lost in tho mail, if notified. It 
Is not often that a number miscarries, but wheu ono does, 
we always send a duplicate, if written to. 

Remit Earlt. —Tho January number will be ready by the 
l 25th of November, and will be the most beautiful we have 
! ever Issued. Those who send soonest will get the earliest 
| and best impressions of its superb engravings. 
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Cheaper Than Ever. —Wo call attention, again, to the 
great reform in the pontage laws, by which subscribers to 
magazines, and newspapers, by sending their postage to 
the publisher, secure, at a lower rate and with absolute cer¬ 
tainty, the speedy and safe transmission of their periodicals 
through the mails. In order to meet this great reform, in 
the spirit with which it has been inaugurated, we have added 
the postage, or rather a part of it, to the club rates of “ Peter¬ 
son,” (as will be seen in our P rue pectus,) so that subscribers, 
when once they have remitted to us, will receive their maga¬ 
zines, monthly, at their respective offices, without further 
expense or trouble. “Peterson” willy hereafter, be, cheaper 
than ever. 

The New Styles or Head-Dresses, of which we have 
given so many illustrations lately, culminate in the one 
called the Codogan, which is n queue, such as gentlemen 
wore in olden times, of a single braid tied up in a long U*jp 
with a bow of black ribbon. The braid is to be the wide < 
basket braid instead of that of three tresses. A high comb, j 
with finger puffs in front of it, crimps, aud side locks com- j 
plete the front of the coiffure. Still, the variety of coif- j 
furee is very great, and the older fashion holds its own J 
with many. The true way is to select that which is most be- | 
coming to you. ! 

Employment For The Mind Is what thousands of wo- ! 
men are in need of. After the plodding routino required ; 
for material necessities has been gone through with for I 
the day, and the tired l*>dy requires and enjoys rest, the < 
minds of all bright women reach out hungering and thirst- ! 
ing after intellectual food. Not having that craving satis- 
fled is what causes unhappiness for many. To subscribe for 
a good periodical is, therefore, a real economy. Food for the 
mind is as absolute a necessity as food for the body. 

“Never Again.”— A lady writes, “Send me nspecimen to 
raise a club with. I did not take ‘ Peterson’ last year, but I 
will never do without it again. Club or no club, I will tako 
It myself. I was not here, last winter, and neglected to 
renew my subscription: the first time in twelve years; and 
you cannot tell how I missed it” 

The Premium Engraving of “Peterson’s Magazine” for 
1875 has quite taken the newspaper press by storm. The 
Havre de Grace (Md.) Republican, echoes the voice of hun¬ 
dreds, when it says, “ It is gotten up in Peterson’s usual 
style, which Is simply the bed that money, talent and time can 

accomplish /” 

“Alone Worth the Prick.”— The Goderich (Canada) 
Star says, of one of. our recent Berlin patterns, “ it alone is 
well worth the price of the magazineand adffs, “every 
lady should possess a copy of * Peterson.’ ” Remember, this 
Is the only magazine that gives those patterns. 

“ A Friend In The House.” —A lady writes:—" Your in¬ 
valuable magazine has been, really and truly, a friend in 
the honee, this past year. Many a time, when wearied with 
family cares, I have, after reading one or two of its bright 
stories, felt like a new being.” 

Our Title Paor, this year, is from one of Landseer’s most 
famous pitcures, and represents the shepherd, after a snow¬ 
storm, digging ont his lost sheep. As a painter of animals 
Landseer has never been rivalled. 

Never Again. —“ Circumstances would not permit me to 
take yonr magazine this year,” writes a lady, “but I hope 
never to be without it again.” W# have scores of such. 

“ In Every Household.” —The Skowbegan (Me.) Re¬ 
porter says of our premium plate for 1875, “ it is a picture 
ought to l>e in every American household.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Prosper Meritnee's better* To An Incognita. Edited by Rich • 
ard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Scribner, Arm¬ 
strong d Co. —The extraordinary sensation which the pub¬ 
lication of these letters created in Paris, and even in Eng¬ 
land, has not even yet died out, and Mr. Stoddard has acted 
wisely, in the interest of his “ Bric-a-Biwc Berios,” in giving 
them to the American public. The letters cover a period 
of more than thirty years, and are addressed to a lady, with 
whom this celebrated Frenchman appears to have been In 
love at first, but whom he afterward came to regard, after 
his rejection, with a platonic friendship that lasted all his 
life. Who the lady is, or was, has not been discovered. 

“ The mystery which surrounds the letters,” says Mr. Stod¬ 
dard, “ their freshness, their epigr&mmatio brilliancy, their 
keen and flashing wit,” to say nothing of other merits, will 
long continue to druw attetnion to them. Some recollec¬ 
tions of Lamartine and George Sand closo the volume: bat 
ita principal interest is in these remarkable letters. 

PrancateUTt Modem Cook-Book. Witt Sixty-Two TUmtra- 
tion*. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Petermm d Brother «r.—While 
yonng housekeepers, who wish to bo economical, should 
provido themselves with “The Young Wife’s Cook-Book,” 
or “ Miss Leslie’s Cook-Book,” or some others of tlio cook- 
ltooks of this enterprising firm, every hotel-keeper, confec¬ 
tioner, first-class boarding-house owner, or family of means, 
should have “ Francatelli.” There is no book of Its kind 
extant, in any language, that can be said to excel it. It gives 
tlio very best receipts, in the Culinary art, in use in Franco, 
Italy, Germany and England. With It as a guide, a com- 
l>etcnt cook can get up an entertainment for any number of 
persons, at a ball, or elsewhere, or can provide a select din¬ 
ner for a few, such as royalty might be proud to partake of. 
The illustrations show how to servo up the various dishes. 

Wed Lawn. By Mr*. Mary J. Holmes. I vol, 12 mo. 
New York: Carleton d Co. —Mrs. Holmes has published 
many popular novels, notably, “Lena Rivers," “Tempest 
and Sunshine,” “Ethelyn’s Mistake,” and “Cousin Maud,” 
but no one, we think, quite comes up to this In merit. It 
was written, we understand, during her sojourn in Swit¬ 
zerland, last summer, and shows the marks of moro than 
ordinary care. 

The Lily and The Cross. By Professor James de MQle. 1 vol, 
12 mo. Boston: Lee d Shepard. —The scene of this story, 
like that of the first part of “ Evangeline,” is laid in Acadia. 
Profoesor Mille always writes well; his “Dodge Club” 
was inimitable; and this tale, though in a different vein, 
is quite as good, perhaps better. 

Running To Waste. By George M. Baker. 1 vol., 1C mo, 
Boston : Lee d Shepard. —This is one of the popular “ Maiden¬ 
hood Series,” and, liko all the othera, has an excellent moral. 
“ Running to Waste,” is the story of a Tom-Boy, aud will bo 
read with interest by both girls and lads. Hlustrated. 

Martyn Ware's Temptation. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol, 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —Mrs. Wood is one of the 
best writers of the sensational school, and the present little 
novelet is one of her most effective. 

Risen Prom The Ranks; or Harry Waltons Success. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr. 1 vol. J6 mo. Boston: Loring. —A book that 
will be very popular, we predict, with young people. It 
forms one of the series, the '* Luck and Pluck Books.” 

Five Thousand A Year. By Mr*. Wood. 1 vol, 6 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brother*. —Another powerfully 
written stoiy, by the author of “ East Lynn.” The large 
type of this edition recommends it particularly. 

Take A Peep. By Paul Cobden. 1 vol , 24 mo. Boston: 
Lee d Shepard. —A collection of fugitive stones, all good, 
published originally in a family newspaper. The volume 
is illustrated. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“Cheapest and Best.” —The newspaper press, without 
exception, pronounce “Peterson’s Magazine" to bo the 
cheapest and beet. Says the Brownstown (Ind.) Banner:— 
“The ladies say it is by far the best.” Says the Milford 
(Mass.) Journal:—“ The cheapest and best ladies’ magazine." 
Hays the Albany (Oregon) DemocratThe best lady’s 
magazine published." Says the Gerard town (West Va.) 
Times:—“ The cheapest of the reliable fashion magazines 
of the day." The Darlington (S. C.) Southerner says:— 
“ The cheapest lady’s magazine in America.” The Woburn 
(Mass.) Journal says:—“ The cheapest fashion book pub¬ 
lished.” Says tho Salem (Maas.) Post:—“ No lady can afford 
to be without it: it should be in every family." Says the 
St. Sophia (La.) Sentinel:—“ It is without doubt the best 
and cheapest publication of its character in the country." 
Says the Skowhcgan(Me.) Reporter:—“ It grows better with 
age." The Washington (N. J.) Chronicle says:—“The best 
periodical of its class in the country.” The New Holland 
Pa.) Clarion says:—“This magazine is the ladies’ favorite.” 
Says the Mansfield (0.) Herald:—“ Peterson's Magazine ie the 
best and cheapest in the world /" We quote these, outof scores 
of similar notices, in order that persons getting up clubs 
may show them around. No other magazine can exhibit so 
many testimonials as “ Peterson.” There is no deception 
about it 

A Beautiful Fiend; and Vjctoh’s Triumph, aro the 
names of Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth’s two new books, 
just published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelpliiu. 
Each one is complete in one largo duodecimo volume, bound 
in morocco cloth, full guilt back, price 81.75 each. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers have also just issued a now, 
complete, and uniform edition of all of the popular works 
written by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Soutliworth. This edition 
is complete in thirty-seven volumes, bound in morocco cloth, 
full gilt back, price Si .75 each, or §04.75 for a complete set, 
put up in a neut box; nnd a set should be found in every 
library, and in every family in the land. 

Advertisements Inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any mouthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Catalogue of T. B. Peterson A Brothers, 306 Chest¬ 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa^ is, perhaps, the largest and 
best of any catalogue of good novels to bo found in the 
United States. The prices of the lx>okg, too, are very rea¬ 
sonable. Catalogues ure sent, gratis, if written for. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. UVEZEY, M. D. 

NO. XI.— I.XTESTRIGO, 

Chnfings of tho groins and necks of fat infants especially, 
as well os others, where attention to cleanliness is not ob¬ 
served, frequently become troublesome affections. Excoria¬ 
tions behind the ears ore still more likely to become sources 
of much solicitude to lyothers. 

The origin of the mischief of tho groin arise most com¬ 
monly from neglect,* the babo is permitted to lie too long 
in wet napkins by the over-busy or neglectful mother, busy 
with her many household duties; for often she is alone or 
without “help,” and if the babe inclines to sleep, she feels 
it to Imj a necessity not to disturb it until her work is done 
up for the morning; and thus the little unconscious sufferer 
lies in wet, swaddliug cluthes, steaming with beat from the 


moisture of the same, while the salts natural to the urinary 
discharge are irritating and excoriating to a delicate skin, 
and thus a peculiar inflammation, attended with heat, red¬ 
ness, minute vesicles, and subsequent discharge, is estab¬ 
lished, and the groins become suddenly involved in an un¬ 
healthy condition. 

Perspiration alone is sufficient to produce it sometimes, as 
is the case in the folds of the neck of fleshy babes; the skin 
overlying other portions, attended with constant friction 
from the restless movements of the head, and assisted with 
Baliva flowing from its mouth antecedent to cutting its 
first teeth, render it quite difficult, with all the prudence and 
care that can be exercised on the part of the mother, to pre¬ 
vent it 

But neither can these extenuating remarks, or apology 
of any kind, bo applied to her in cases of excoriations be¬ 
hind tho ear. Hero all, or most of the causes, perhaps, that 
give rise to such difficulties, can be avoided, if sufficient care 
be exercised. There is no undue moisture here; no friction 
of any moment to produce it. It can only be charged to a 
want of cleanliness and inattention to the condition of the 
child’s stomach and bowels. 

From a very slight inflammation at first, those cases soon 
become developed into deep and troublesome ulcers, pour¬ 
ing out a copious and most offensive discharge, which irri¬ 
tates and excoriates the surrounding healthy skin. The 
wholo ear finally becomes swollen, inflammed. and very 
painful to the child. All this mischief to the babe, and 
anxiety to the mother, often result through the advice of 
officious women, or “ old nurses” who declare that it is peri¬ 
lous to tho cliild to dry up these sores. It may be dangerous 
to dry them up, but it is perfectly safe and most advisable to 
heal them by rational treatment at the oarly stage, when 
simple means will accomplish tho end in view. 

Cleanliness, keeping the parts dry , dusting them with 
flowers of zinc, correcting the stomach and secretions gene¬ 
rally with a few small doses of Husband's magueeia, will 
generally suffice. Less frequent nursing, less feeding, avoid¬ 
ance of overloading the stomach, correcting the secretions, 
and keeping the parts dry with some mild powder, are essen¬ 
tials in the treatment. 


HOLIDAY GAMES. 

Games and Forfeits. —As this is the season of the year 
when long evenings begin, and people make merry around 
the fireside, we resume our notices of games, which we in¬ 
termitted during the summer mouths. 

“Neighbor, Neighbor, I Como to Torment You," is an 
amusing game, played as follows:—The players Bit iu a 
circle, qud one begins by saying, “Neighbor, neighbor, I 
come to torment you.” “ What with ?" is tho question o ( 
the next player. “ To do os I do,” whereupon one hand is 
moved. This is passed round the circle, until all the play¬ 
ers are moving their one hand. Then the same formula is 
repeated, save that the answer is “ To do with two as I do," 
when both hands are moved; and the thing continues until 
both hauds, legs, head, and body of each player are in mo¬ 
tion, which presents a comical effect 

“ Jingles” is also amusing. One of the players leaves the 
room, and tho rest determine on a word. When be re¬ 
enters he is told a noun that rhymes with the ono chosen, 
wliich he must find out by their dumb movements. Say 
“ bat” is the word selected, he is told that it rhymes with 
“ rat” and the players either try to imitate flying or hitting 
a ball with a bat 

We have known much fbn caused by keeping four or five 
children in the room while the others are sent out, and plac¬ 
ing them behind the drawn window-curtains; then let ooe 
just show the eye through the opening, and when the rest 
arc admitted they have to decide to whom it belongs—by 
no means as cosy a task as it seems. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 

House Plants. —Perhaps erery one is not aware that tho 
coldest place in a room on a cloudy day or at night, is with¬ 
in a foot or so of the window, just where the plant-stand is 
stationed. All dwellings cannot be new, and new ones are 
not always proof against the insidious attacks of cold. In 
the old ones tho windows become loose with tho wear and 
tear of years; there are cracks and crevices where a small 
current of cold air penetrates, and whero the frost creeps in 
stcaltluly, and seizes on the green luav.s. To guard against 
this, we paste a narrow slip of paper (of a color corresponding 
with the paint in the room) over every aperture that admits 
a passage from the air without The unsoiled margin of 
newspapers is very good for this purpose, as the texture b 
light and thin, ^nd adheres readily to tho wood. Give it a 
trial, and prove the fact, only do not select a cold freezing 
day for the business. It saves the trouble of moving tho 
plunts at night, and assures their safety when the mercury 
drops low in the thermometer. Our climate is subject to 
sudden and unlooked for chauges, and often one night will 
destroy a whole winter's care, and ruin hopeful prospects, 
•von as late as March, when we doom our security good. It 
is well to be prepared for these emergencies or caprices of 
our latitude. Some complain of their plants growing spind¬ 
ling uud weak, and yielding no bloom. One fault is too 
high a temperature, with too much water a portion of tho 
time during the day, and too low a one at night When 
this b tho case they grow sickly, and we hear the often- 
repeated complaint “ I can’t keep plants, they don’t do well; 
what do you do to yours?” You want strong but growthy 
plants to secure bloom and beauty. Every day, when we 
water, wo turn our plants, and thus keep them even and 
shapely, by allowing every side the advantage of tho sun. 
A slip will grow during the winter, and become a largo 
flowering plaut in a four-inch pot, if Judiciously watered and 
cared for. Earthen pots without glaze are best, as they are 
porous, and absorb superfluous moisture. 

ART STUDIES. 

To Draw ok Shored China. —One of the most elegant 
and useful accomplishments, now that a display of China 
has come into fashion again, is drawing on smoked china. 
We give, as seasonable, therefore, instructions for represent¬ 
ing dark objects on a light ground, such as trees for moon¬ 
light Views, clouds in stormy Bkies, shadows, etc. A sea- 
piece would be very successful on china, as dark masses of 
rock, ships in a storm, sea gulls, all help to produco a good 
effect We would suggest another good subject for this pro¬ 
cess—a forest of pine-trees, with tho dark trees in the back¬ 
ground, broken up here aud there by light touches from a 
mponllght sky, the dark shadows of the same reflected on a 
piece of water skirted with ferns, would be a pleasing study. 
And now tho process. Smoke your china as dark as possi¬ 
ble. Take for your subject a dark mass of fir-trees, forming 
a background to a rustic cottage; a cloudy sky. For tools, 
a small piece of wool about the size of a nut, a darning 
needle, a round piece of wood cut to s point, with a little 
wool twisted lightly rouud it. Draw the outline with the 
darning needle, getting the form of the trees; make out the 
branches of'the same; then with the piece of wool stamp 
out light clouds, passing tho wool rapidly to and fro. As 
you approach the trees, use the piece of wood covered with 
wool, working in aud out to retain their form. Your clonds 
now are almost white; smoke it again lightly over the sky 
only, and go over the parts you wish to keep white. Lighten 
the sky round the trees, and near the horizon with the wool 
using both tools alternately for the larger and smaller 
touches; stamp with the large piece of wool when your 
trees are too dark. Then finish up with light touches with 
the duruing needle, and a few broad lights in tho foreground. 
Edges can be easily softened off with the wool. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49* Every receipt m tint Cook-Book hat been tested by a prao- 
Uoat housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

To Boil a Turkey. —The turkey should be well washed in 
tepid water, then rubbed all over with lemon-juice, and 
placed in a sauce-pan, with just enough water boiling hot to 
cover him well. A large piece of butter, a couple of onions, 
a head of celery, some carrots, sliced, whole pepper, mace, 
cloves, a bundle of sweet herbs and parsley, with salt to 
taste, Bhould bo added. Tho boiling should be carried on 
slowly, tho pot should be carefully skimmed, and in a couple 
of hours or lees, according to the size of tho victim, the 
sacrifice will be accomplished. Some people stuff a boiled 
turkey with oysters, and serve oyster-sauce with it. That 
is a matter of taste. A pur6o of celery, or of chestnuts, or 
of onions, even oyster sauce (not oysters floating in paste) 
properly made, will go very well with boiled turkey. But 
tho best of all sauces is tomato sauce, or a puree of endives, 
or of any other green meat, if the proper degree of piquancy 
were given to it by the admixture of lemon-juice. 

To Road Partridge*. —To look well there should be three 
birds in the dish. Pluck, singe, draw,and truss them; roast 
them for about twenty minutes, baste them with butter, and 
when tho gravy begins to run from them, you may safely 
assume that tho partridges aro done. Place them in a dish 
together with bread-crumbs, fried nicely brown, and ar¬ 
ranged in small heaps. Gravy should be served in a tureen 
apart. 

To Fry Partridge*. —Tako a brace of cold partridges, that 
have been either roasted or bruised, cut them into quarters, 
and dip them into beaten and seasoned yolk of eggs. Make 
some butter perfectly hot in u frying-pan, put into it the birds, 
and do them over a moderately hot fire until they are brown. 

vegetables. 

Mashed Potatoes. —Take a quart or more of good potatoes, 
peel, and cut them In two or four pieces, which keep in cold 
water until tho whole are ready; then wash them, and put 
them in a pan, cover with cold water and a little salt; Bet 
the pan on the fire, and cook them. When done, put the 
pan on the back of the range or stove, tako a potato-mnshor 
and mash them well, then add butter, and mash well again 
to mix tho butter thoroughly among the whole. When this 
is doue, add about half a pint of milk, little by little, mash¬ 
ing at the same time; then add salt and pepper to taste, and 
a pinch of sugar. The better and more they are mashed, 
the whiter and better tho potatoes are. Be prodigal of elbow- 
grease for mashed potatoes. An improvement is to mash 
them through a colander before adding tho butter, thus pre¬ 
venting any lump that might escape tho masher. Tlio quan¬ 
tity of butter and milk should be according to taste, and, if 
liked, two or more yolks of eggs beaten with a little milk 
may be added after the butter. 

Cabbage. —Boil it very well, then chop it up with a little 
butter, add a small quantity of vinegar and pepper, and then 
fry it for two minutes; grate a little Parmesan cheese, and, 
when rtedy to serve, pour some melted butter over the cab¬ 
bage, and sprinkle the grated cheese over it 

Beetroot. —The beetroot is boiled, and shortly before It is 
wanted, so as to retain its color; it is sliced, and over it is 
poured a sauce of one teaspoonful of vinegar mixed with 
sweet cream, to which are added a pinch of salt and a little 
sugar. 

DESSERTS. 

Sauce for Plum-Pudding.— Fresh butter and powered lump- 
sugar beaten togethor until the mixturo becomes of tho con¬ 
sistency of cream. Boil the pudding six or seven hours. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Plum-Pudding*. —1. Take two pounds of beef-suet, one ; 
pound of bread-crumbs, one and a half pounds of flour, two 
pounds of currants, two pounds of raisins, half a pound of ; 
mixed peel, one and a half pounds of foot sugar, fourteen 
fresh eggs, hulf a pint of milk. Orated nutmog, powdered ; 
allspice, ginger and salt to taste. 2. Take one pound of beef- 
suet, raisins, currants, and sugar, half a pound each of 
bread-crumbs and flour, four new-laid eggs, one ounco of 
candied peel, sufficient milk, and spices to taste. 3. Take 
half a pound each of beef-suet, currants, and raisins, two : 
raw carrots, and two raw potatoes, grated, two heujied table- < 
spoonfuls of flour, two heaped tablespoonfuls of broad- ; 
crumbs, two largo tablespoonfuls of molasses and moist i 
sugar, two ounces of candied peel, one large pinch of salt, ; 
and two of baking-powder; powdered ginger, nutmeg, ! 
and spices to taste, and the juice and grated rind of one 
lemon* 

College Pudding$. —Grate two pounds of crumbs of bread, 
shred half a pound of suet, and mix with half a pound of ; 
currants, one ounco of citron, and the same of orange-i»ecl, 
one quarter of n pound of sugar, half a nutmeg, three eggs 
beaten, whites and yolks separately. Mix these all together, 
and make up the puddings to the size and shnpo of gooso 
eggs. Having melted half a pound of butter in a frying- 
pan, when quite hot, stew the puddings in it over a stove, 
turning them two or three times till they aro of a flne light 
brown. Serve with pudding sauce. 

Pumpkin-Pie. —Peel and prepare the pumpkin as you would 
a vegetable marrow, boil enough of it, with a little salt in ; 
the water, to mnkoa quart of pulp; mash and put it through 
a sieve, and to a quart of pumkin add a quart of milk, two 
cups of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of rose-water, one of gin- ! 
ger, half a nutmeg, the grated rind of one lemon, and four 
eggs. The ginger may be omitted If not liked. To be baked 
in doop pie-plates, lined with puff paste. 

CAKES. 

Pound-Cnke*.—' 1. Take the weight of eight eggs in flour, 
in buttor, and in pounded loaf-sugar, and one pound of cur- 
rauts; work the butter to a cream, dredge in the flour, add 
the sugar, currants, and some slices of candied peel; mix ull 
well together, then whisk the eggs, and blend all thoroughly; 
beat the cake well for some time, and put it into a round tin 
lined at tho bottom and sides with buttered white paper. ; 
Bako from ono and a half to two hours. Half tho quantity 
of tho abovo ingredients will make a moderato-sised cake. 
2. Beat one pound of butter to a cream, and mix with it tho 
whites and yolks of eight eggs beaten apart. Have ready, 
warm by the fire, ono pound of flour, and the same of sifted 
sugar; then, by degrees, work tho dry ingredients into the 
butter and eggs. When well beaten add a glass of wine or 
brandy, and some caraway seeds. It must be beaten a full 
hour. Put it iu a buttered pan, and bake it a full hour in a : 
quick oven. The above proportions, leaving out four ounces 
of butter, and tho same of sugar, make a loos luscious, and, 
to most tastes, pleasanter cake. 

Gingerbread Xutn.—l. Six ounces of flour, two ounces of sugar, 
two ounces of butter, molasesand ginger" by rule of thumb,” 
to make a stiff paste; or two and a quarter pounds of flour, 
ono and a half pounds of molasses, ten ouncos of butter, 
three-quarters of a pound of moist sugar, two ounces of 
lemon-peel, and one ounce of ginger. Bake in a quick oven. 
2. Ono pound of golden syrup, one and a half pounds of 
flour, one and a half pounds of butter, one and a half pounds 
of sugar, and ono ounce of ground ginger. Half the butter 
and sugar to be melted together: mix well, and roll out 
very thin; cut to size required with a pastry cutter, and 
Lake in a quick oven. 

Scotch Shortbread. —Half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter; the butter and sugar to be 
melted together, and then the flour dredged in. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fxo. i.— Carriage-Dress or Dark-Violet Velvet.— 
Under-skirt made rather long and plain. Polonaise trim¬ 
med with the fur of the gray fox, and bows of ribbon down 
tho front The Polonaise is looped up quite far back, and 
long ends hang from the bock of the neck from beneath a 
large bow. Violet velvet bonnet with yellow rose and 
wing. 

Fio. ii. — Carriage-Dress or Dabk-Greek Silk. —The 
skirt is laid in straight plaits down tho front and the back 
is slightly puffed. Dolman of light-green cashmero embroi¬ 
dered in darker green. Hat of dark-green velvet und silk, 
with a light-green plume. 

Fio. iii. —norsE or Walkino-Dress. —The petticoat ii of 
black silk, trimmed with four narrow-plaited ruffles, put on 
far apart. Tho over-skirt and basque are of light gray-blue 
cashmere, trimmed with seal-skin fur. 

Fig. iv.—Carriage or House-Dress or Pinkish Violet 
Silk. —The under-skirt Is trimmed with three flounces, with 
a puffing heading them. Tho upper-skirt is rather short, 
and wrinkled in front, and is most intricately looped-up at 
the side with sashes made of the silk. Tho basque-body is 
cut off square in front, but lias rather a full postilion at the 
buck. Bonnet of velvet and silk of tho color of tho dress. 

Fio. v.—' Walking-Dress, or Fawn-Colored “Drug¬ 
get.” —The under-skirt is of silk of the samo color, trimmed 
with one deep ruffle. The upper-skirt is made quito plain, 
and but slightly loojJod. The basque has a rolling collar, 
and is buttoned at the side with largo pearl buttons, and it 
is trimmed with a narrow bond of corded silk of a shade 
lighter than the drugget 

Fig. vi.—Walking-Dress or Nut-Brown Cashmere.— 
The under-skirt is trimmed with four ruffles, two of which 
are plaited and two gathered. The upper-skirt falls to the 
top ruffle of tho lower skirt, in front, and is drawn bock and 
| fastened undor a large bow' of brown ribbon of a shade 
much darker than the dress. Tho basque is small, and 
pointed In front. 

Fio. vii.—Walking-Dress. —The under-skirt is of black 
j velvetoon, made quite plain. The upper-dress is of veiy 
[ dark-blue poplin, bordered with a wide band of blue velvet, 

I lighter than tbe dress. The deep basques, sleevee, and waist 
are also trimmed with tho velvet. 

General Remarks.— We give also tho hack and front of 
the newest mantelet out this season. It is round at the 
hock, and foils with square ends in front It fastens at the 
throat w ith a large gimp agrafe, and the edgo & enriched 
with a feather fringe. Large faille pockets are placed at 
each side, and fastened down w ith a largo pocket, the lower 
portions being decorated ribbon bows and ends; similar 
ornaments in front of the arm. The mantelet is beaded 
both at the back and front. 

The Hats and Bonnets in our wood-cuts are of the very 
newest style, and all different to suit varied tastes, and suit¬ 
able for the new styles of wearing the hnir. 

We also give a half-fitting Dolma of striped drugget, the 
half-wool on fabric which is the newest and coareest-looking 
material worn this winter. It lias the advantage of being 
very warm, and is very stylish looking. Of course, this ma¬ 
terial must be made up quite plainly, w ith luit little drapery 
And puffing. It is sometimes quite plaiu, and sometimes 
striped, or in check, as a darker shade of brown on brown, 
; or darker gray on gray. 

A great effort is being made to introduce figured materials, 
and in woolen fabrics. There are all sorts of fanciful de¬ 
signs, such as diagonal stripes dotted with pin-head figure*, 
clusters of triple cross-lines, plain vertical lines with basket- 
woven ones between, and broad oblique lines, etc. Then 
there aro mottled camel’s-hair and inch-wide stripes of two 
shades of the same color, tigng and herring-bone twills; in 
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act, the designor's Ingenuity has been taxed to coax Fash- j 
iuii into some thing that is not a uniform self-color. In silks j 
the effort has not been quite so successful, the mulclm-i being j 
the most popular; but this material is too expensive to be 
much used, as it sells from live to seven dollars a yard. It 
looks like a waddod and quilted satin of rather poor quality. 
It is only suitable for apron-fronts that are not too much 
looped-up, for cuirass waists, sieveless jackets, or something 
that does not require to be much draped. It is silk with a 
Batin face, and as thick as though it wero wadded. It is 
woven to look like fanciful quilting in small diamonds, ara- 
Lesques, and floriated designs. It is mode in black, olive- 
green, navy-blue, chestnut-brown, and in various othor 
colors. In pale-pink, blue, and white, the material will be 
largely used for skirts for wearing under trained evening or 
dinner dresses. 

Worth, as a rule, makes his new black silk dresses w ith 
large re vers on the Bkirt; they cross in front, and then sepa¬ 
rate' as they descend to the feet. The train at the back is 
either plaited or draped, it rarely falls in long, unbroken 
folds. The rovers are ornamented in different ways, some¬ 
times with wide insertion embroidered with jet, sometimes 
with loops of faille, mixed with laces arranged mens oalc, etc. 
A very elegant black dress lias bands of jet arranged diago¬ 
nally on the front breadth, and at the sides black faille loops 
lined with pale pink faille; these loops descend en cascade , 
and are accompanied by" coquillcs of black grenadine. The 
bodice is mode with a waistcoat, striped on the cross with 
jet Ixiuds. Another black faille drues has bands of black 
velvet upon the revere, and loops of very narrow black rib¬ 
bon velvet following the line of these bunds; the loops are 
lined with violet. The train is entirely velvet; the bodice 
is faille, with velvet sleeves. 

The bodices are almost all made In tho same style. The 
basque is sometimes continued all round the waist; some¬ 
times it stops in front, when it is replaced by a waistband. 
The Joan of Arc bodice has been very popular, but It is a 
mistake to adopt it absolutely. To look well it requires 
magnifleent materials, and a very pretty figure—neither 
too stout nor too thin—otherwise it has a ridiculous and an 
ungraceful effect. Ostrich feathers, mado into a trimming 
and put on with bands of fur, are very elegant. 

Pours are gradually disappearing from the back breadths 
of skirts. Sometimes the top of the breadths are gathered, 
and look like drawn silk, so close is the stitelling; but the 
most general style is to plait the back breadths in wide folds, 
extending the entire length of the skirt. It is ditlicult to 
keep these plaits In place, so either cords or tapes are sewn 
on the wrong side of the skirt, at intervals of about four 
inches apart, and each plait is fastened to these cords at the 
intersecting points. 

With tho disappearance of puffs and drapery, cloth dresses 
for the street will gradually creep in; though we do not 
think them very warm, they will be very stylish. 

Mantles are becoming cloaks again, being made longer 
than heretofore. Some of tho new French ones form an 
over-skirt, but are much too complicated to describe. 

The New Bonnets are all made to be worn with'the Artois 
or Codogan style of hair-dressing. The brims in front turn 
upward and ontward, and there are both stiff and soft 
crowns. Felt and a combination of silk and velvet are tho 
most popular. Birds of every description are used on stylish 
liat-bonnets, whole birds, with even the feet perfect, are so 
fastened on the brim that they seem to be flying down on 
the face. Small black birds, with red-tipped wings and red 
breasts, arecry popular. Flowers are usually mussed in 
front of the brim, the branches passing down the middle of 
the crown. Boses of all shades are more worn than any 
other flowers. 

Black Chatklain Bags, made of silk or velvet, and 
heavily embroidered in Jet, are still worn suspended from the 
side. One of the greatest novelties is a light wrap, to wear 


over the shoulders of a cool day. It is called the Mignon 
Capo, it is circular, made of white cashmere, and lined with 
silk, and has a collar held in an upright position with 
w'halebone. 

Many of the out-door costumes are double-breasted, conse¬ 
quently havo two rows of buttons on the bodice. Pearl 
buttons, encircled with silver are considered in good tasto f 
and the plain white pearl are more in favor than the bright 
iridescent pearl. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Scotch Suit of Dabk-Slate Gray Merino for a 
Boy. —The skirt is made quite plain in front, and laid in full 
plaits at the back; bows of velvet trim tho sides of the front* 
and part of the skirt; the jacket is trimmed with black 
braid, and has a small cape added for cold weather. Stock¬ 
ings of gray and black plaid. Black velvet cap with eagle's 
feather. 

Fioji.—Boy’s Hungarian Suit of Dark-Brown Cloth. 
—Tho trousers are close-fitting, and reach to the knee, where 
they are nearly met by the high boots. The coat, w hich is 
made with plaits in the skirt at the back, is trimmed with 
two rows of buttons in front, and tho collar and trimming of 
the cuffs is oi a velvet lighter shade of brown. Brown velvet 
cap, trimmed with a border of gray Astraken. 

Fia. in.— Girl’s Out-of-Door Dress of Black Velvet._ 

Made very- plain in front, and laid only in a lew deop plaits 
behind; tho bottom ot the skirt, the neck and sleeves are 
trimmed with chinchilla fur; the block-velvet cap is also 
trimmed with the same fur. Broad leather belt at tho 
waist. Gray and white striped strings, and boots edged with 
fur. 

Fig. iv.—Girl’s Out-of-Door Dress.— The skirt is of 
black velvet, laid in kilt plaits; the sneque is of rather light 
blue cashmere, made rather close-fitting at the back, and 
with wide sleeves, and edged with white far. Victoria© and 
muff of the some fur. Black velvet hat, turned up with 
blue velvet, and trimmed with a white feather. 

Fio.v.—G irl’s Dress of Olive-Green Cashmere.—M an¬ 
tle of rich light-brown cashmere, opening at the back over 
the black velvet bow and ends, which finishes the waist of 
tho dress; it also opens over the arms, and is lined with pale 
yellow' silk and quilted; the hood is also lined with pale- 
yollowsilk. Olive-green hat, with brown plumes. 


NOTICES. 

4®* In Remitting, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-oflice, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be bad, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot bo 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par¬ 
ticular to address tho letter to Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4®** Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to thorn for the supply of tho work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4®* When the direction of a Magazine Is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well os the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4®* Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. Wo do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot uso. 

4®* No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4®* Back numbers for 1872,1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


FOR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, sent on trial, 
culars free. U. S. Piano Co., blO Broadway, 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume 
CASHMERE B OUQUET Toilet Powder, 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap, 


LADIES AT HOME | nr AgS jA T^T^Ss Ch ar am! Transparent 

AND MEN who have other business, wanted as agents. vill-lil/M Yournamo beautifully 

Novel plant, pleasant work, good pat. 'Send 8 cent stamp ) printed in Gold! on 1 doz, for 60c. post-paid, 3 doz. $1. 
for particulars. Must have Agents e.vcn/wh< re, Outfit* 2'»c., Samples 3c. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, 41 Park Place, New York. I F. K. SMITH, Itanffor, Maine. 


These silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to 
surpass in WEIGHT, FINISH and DURABILITY any that can bo obtained at 
corresponding prices. 

Ladies are specially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks, which are 
now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 


IT IS AMAZING 


That people neglect their tectli so shamefully, when the in* 
estimable blessing of sound teeth may be enjoyed to a ripe 
old age if they are thoroughly cleansed every day. The 
regular use of SOZODONT, that pure and unequnled 
dentrifice, will keep the ivory unsullied, the gums ruddy 
and the breath pure and sweet. The inerta 
mand for it, both in our own country and Europe, speak* 
volumes for its great merits. SOZODONT, being com* 
posed exclusively of hygienic vegetable elements, and eon* 
taining no solvent, is the only dentrifice which, whilo 
whitening the enamel, preserves its soundness. 


SFND TEN CENTS FOR TRIAL TRTP THRFF MONTHS. 

THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 

And Pictorial Home Companion. 

A benntbul new home paper, devoted to Ilotiaekecping, Household 
Elegancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Social Amusements, 
Home Pets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottage*, Garden Decorations, 
Ac. The finest Journal of Household Art in America. Beautifully Illus¬ 
trated. Every number a perfect Gem. Tho handsomest Ladies' Paper 
in the United State*. 

$1.30 |*er year, including exquisite chronio, “ Mv Window Gnrdon.'* 
.05 for G in., “ “ “ * Gems of Flower Garden.” 

.35 3 m., “ “ “ ****** 

.10 “ 3 m. on trial; specimen copies 6 cents. 

Club Agents Banted. Premium Lists Free. 


- *3 _ -r r. A charming paper for the Yonng Folks; pretty; full of picture*: lot* 

r k i of fun ; stories, amusement*, games, with good liinls for self-improvement 

* y and education. The best and cheapest of Children’s Journals. Price, 

60c. per year, including handsome Engraving or Chronic. Bperinien 

* ' copies 3 cents. WANTED—Boys and girls to get up club* every where. 

lH*rpi^Bend for Premium List. # 

^ (iARBF.XIXG.—A new book, superbly Illustrated, devoted to culture of plants, Bull>* and 
ion, with handsome Ulustrutioiis of Hanging-baskets, Ferneries end Parlor Decorations. Exquisitely 
Engravings. The most complete book ever published. Price $1.50; sent prepaid by mail. 

CABINET INITIAIi NOTE PA1*ER«—Rose or Violet Tinted. Your own Initial. Superb 
’ Perfumed. Pretty Chromo in each box. Price 50 cents per 1m»x. 

KlTHT'ETlItlST.—Devoted to Gardening, •Flower*. Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, Green- 
Lawn* and Rnral Art. Pri. «* 30 cent* on trial thm bwptU , 

VI ED CATAliOGI’F, -■! Kmal and Il ’tiM-h'-M I!.. (lam ■* nml Amusement*. Price 10 cts/fl 

mi! T. WILLIAMS, l*uh., 40 Beckman ML, N. Y. City. P. 0. Box Mils 
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